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Some gentlemen endeavoured to keep bitt it Poland; but hee 
anſwered, that men muſt abey the magiſtrates, and that he 


would obey them, even were he to die among the wolves in 


the woods. © Dutihg his travels, be fell ſick of the plague at 


Pinckſow, and received there all poſſible offices of Kindneſs 
ghter 


from one of the brethren, named Philippovius. His dau 
and two ſons, whom he carried along with him, died of che 
plague; but he had buried his wife, before he had left Zurich. 
As for himſelf, he continued his journey to Moravia, and 
within three weeks died at Slakow, in 1564, aged 77. 
+ His character is varipufly repreſented by 


alt manner of things, good and bad, ſaid and written of 


them, by ſomebody or other. Bayle obſerves, ' that the 


confeſſion he made publicly, on the change of his religion, 


is remarkable. He acknowledged,” in a preface, that if he 


could have continued, without danger of his life, to preach 
the truth, after the manner he had preached it for ſome | 
years, he would never have laid down the habit of his 
order; but, às he did not find within himſelf that courage 


which is requiſite to undergo martyrdom, he took fanctuary 


in a Proteſtant country. His writings are rather numerous, 
than "bulky. The Dialogues”? have been mentioned: 


there are . Italian Sermons, in 4 vols. printed 15433 an 
Italian Letter to the Lords of Siena, containing an Ac- 
„ count of his Faith and Doctrine;“ another “ Letter to 


8 from Italy; “ Sermons upon St. Paul's Epiſtle 
4 b the Galatians,” in Italian; “ An Expoſition of St. 


& Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans,” in Italian; „ Apologues - 


_ «© againſt'the Abuſes, Errors, Ac. of the Papal Synagogue, 
d their Prieſts, Monks, Kc. in Htalian, and tranſlated 
into Latin by Caſtalio; as yere his?“ Dialogues,” &c, 
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'OCKLEY (Simon), an eminent Orientalift, and pro- 


feſſor of Arabic in Cammbricge, was of a gentleman's family 


but was accidentally born at Exeter, in 1678. After 
proper foundation: laid in ſchool- learning, he was ſent; in 
16 3» to Queen's College in Cambridge, where. he ſoon 


diſtinguiſhed. himſelf by;great quickneſs. of parts, as well ag 
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r 11 & by different authors, | 
which is not to be wondered at; fince men like him have 


_ <6 Mutio of Juſtinopolis, containing the reaſon of his de- 


Norfolk, where his father lived”; 
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famous. He took at the uſual tis the degrees In Arts, 
and that of batchelor in divinity. Hang taken orders 


alſo, he was, in 1705, through the intereſf of Simon Pa- 
trick biſhop of Ely, preſented by Jeſus College in Cam- 


bridge to the vicarage of Swaveſey in that county; and, in 
1711, choſen Arabic profeſſor of the univerſity. ' Theſe 


preferments he held to the day of his death, which happened 


at 3 Aug. 9, 1720; immaturely to himſelf,” but 
more ſo to his family. ' © SW REC ITY 

Ockley had the culture of Oriental learning very much 
at heart; and the ſeveral publications which he made were 


6 


intended ſolely to promote it. In 1706, be printed at 


Cambridge an uſeful little book, intituled, ·Introductio ad 
* linguas orientales, in qua iis diſcendis via munitur, et 
„ earum uſus oſtenditur. Accedit index auctorum, tam 
illorum, quorum in hoc libello mentio fit, quam aliorum, 


„ qui harum rerum ſtudioſis uſui eſſe poſſint. Prefixed is 
à dedication to his friend the biſhop of Ely, and a preface ads 


dreſſed to the Juventus Academica, whom he labours to 
excite hy various arguments to the purſuit of Oriental 


learning; aſſuring them in general, that no man ever was, 


or ever will be, truly great in "divinity, without at leaſt 
ſome portion of {kill in it: Orientalia ftudia, fine quorum 
66 aliquali ſaltem peritia nemo unquam in cheologia vere 


ce magnus evaſit, imo nunquam evaſurus eſt.“ There is a 


chapter in this work, relating to the famous controverſy 
between Buxtorf and Capellus, upon the antiquity of the 


Hebrew points, where Ockley profeſſes to think with 


Buxtorf, who contended for it: but the feader may be 
pleaſed to know, that he afterwards changed his opinion, 


tunity of publicly declaring it. And indeed it is plain, 


from his manner of cloſing that chapter upon the points, 


that he was then far enough from having any ſettled per- 
ſuaſion about them: his in præſentia aſſentior; nolo 


«. ea quæ hic ſcriph mihi exprobret Tx 


* 


In 1707, he publiſhed in 12m, from | 
Modena, a Venetian Rabbi, The Hiſtory of the preſent 


«6 Jews throughout the world; being an l 
666 
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tamen aliquid temere affirmare, quod, ft poſthae ſenten- 
c tiam meam mutare mihi viſum fugrit, nollem ut quiſpiam 


uccindt account of their cuſtoms, ceretmonjes, and 


and went over to Capellus, although he had not any oppor- 


che Italian bf * * 
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“ manner of living at this time; to which is ſubjoined a 


Supplement Concerning the Carraires and Samaritans, 
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1 with figures, . he Te 4% the author, who was a 
1 ed pbileſopher, is to ſhew, how human reaſon 
may, by een and 1 b ng 9 9055 HOP. 
ba | tural. things, a om thence. (o ſupernatu 
5 3 the mos of God and a ee. ſtate: 
the deſigu of the tranſlator, to e aſe, who might be 
unacquainted with it, a ſpecimen of the ius of the Ara- 
bian philoſophers, and to excite young 5 cholans to the read- 
ing of eaſtern authors Lal. This was che point our 
bad. conſtantly in view;z. and e jn his “ Oratio 
< Inauguralis” for he profeſſorfhip, . with no ſmall 
—. 2 as we may ADs: that 3 d upon the 
i A e . 18 a We range 
in 2 and upon the ule. of Oriental learning in 
and that he IN the. praiſes of Erpenius, 
: Fs et Pocock, 1 and Nl bs. hag had any ways 
e contributed to promote the ſtu 5 In 2713, his name . 
appeared 80 a little bock with title, “ An Accpunt of 
& South-Weſt Barbary, containing What is maſt x . 
< able in the Territories of the king af Fez and 7 , 
ritten by a Perſon. who had been a Slave there a con» 
« Liderable Time, and publiſhed from ol ALE Manu» 
< .ſqript-: 8 are aal, boo N ant fram the 
55 5 Morocco to Kirk, the other © 
« Sir Cloudeſiy Shovell, with ee Cds! s Anſwer, &c. 
| 8vo. While zwe are enumerating theſe, imall , publications 
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0 Upon ch Y and, Authority f 
% "Obrifine Prigfthood,” 3 11 chapel, Lon- 


don, in 1710; another, ' Upon the Neceſhty.of inſtruct- 
ing. Children in che ee at. St. Ives in Haun 
| tonſhire, 194-3- To. theſe we mult add a new. t 
ion of the {econd © Apocryphal-Boak of Faure from the 
Arabic verſion of it, as that Which we haue in .our com- 
5 man Bibles is from the yulgar 15 1716. Mr. Whiſton, : 
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for the al 6 Cal te Was then reviving; uc he, 40. 
a publiſhed it ich one of 8 1 0 of. Piti 
7 iffianit Revived.” however, Pit 
99 0 of opinion, that it could 1 uhu ar al t 
1 51 appears from 4 printed letter 85 his/'ts Me 
4 5 70 Thirlby, in which are the following words: 
Yay Mall have thy Eee in a litffe tne; 200 
bien, 1 reſerved, when Me; Whifton, reprinted” dis, 
urely Upon this count, W 1 ow 16th, cha an 2 
thing with my name to it d be exfrant on! | 
« here ical v 1 80 only. tit 55 "if the learn uche 
& of, "le oft Arenen has faiftied 4 differta- _ 
er ion 10 0 promiſed”. % 41 9 to” — 
& book If wa N Letter .of O Te 3 
Fatih is 1 5 among the ire T of Me * 
* 0 I; 7 
w_ 80. 40 ee onfdetable by far of alt” ie pro e a 
formances is, Hiſtory of the 7 85 1 begun 
from the death of. e e foun ah che Saraceriical 
empire, which happened in 6 2. and: carrict I dowh 5 5 
1055 denon of. Clliphs | to 705, 5. This" . Hiſtoty, 
_ Illuſtrates "the reli gion, rites, cuſtoms, and 7 5 ir hi 
of that. 52 8 people, is ot! Curio 8 1 75 enteftaming; 
and "the pubhc- were much ob iged ts O for it: 
he was at ny: pains in collecting 0 N tom tue to! 
authentic. 
hitherto publifhied in any Euopean be: 5 and for that 
1 35 reſided a long äme at at Oxford, t& be near the Bodefan 
library, where thoſe manuſcripts were repoſited. It is in 
2 vols: 8v6; the firſt of which was/publithed in #708, th | 
ſecond in 1718 and both were f60n after republi bal A 
third Kon, was printed in che ſatne ſize au Cambridge in 
17575. t& whith is prefixed, © An Account ef che Arn 
or Saracens, of the Life of Mahomet, amd the Mahoine. 
40 tar Relgien, by a learned Hand:“ that is, { the learried | 
Dr, Long, maſter of Pembroke Hall in 
1 men time, Oekley was one of - thoſe unfortunate . 
perfons, wfiom Pretius Valetiarais Would luve recorded; 
m Ris book © Pe infelicitdts literstorum. In bigs lazy. 
«© gutal Oration;”” printed im 0 he eule daun %. 
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1175 naverca, 1 of 6.2 POM, cure as things long 
iliar to him 3 and, in Dec. 1717, w we find him actually 
under: canfinement: for, in RB d den to the ſecond 
volume of bis e Faracenical iſtory,” he not only tells us 
: fo, but even ſoicklly dates from Cambridge caſtle. What 
ate we to thipk of our learned profeſſor ? Shall we ſay of 
18 28, Seneca {ail of Socrates, that << by entering. a priſon, - 
© he took ignominy from the place; and that no place 
0 could ſeem, a priſon while ſuch a man was in it d We 
; will not dee gh... We, will only obſerve, that, being 
| very b be was encumbered wi a family 
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2 in liſe; that has preferment in the church 3 5 not 


pa 
c earl of xford fell into diſgrace, when he wanted him 
mot 3 and aſtly, ſor ye muſt. not omit to note it, that he 
s Rare of that common infirmity among the 5 
ares makes them negligent of cxconamy,, and à pruden 
tial regard to outward things, without Wha however all 
the wit, and all the learning in the world, will but ſerve to 
render a man the more "miſerable, 
As to his literary character, which i is the chief point we 
ve to do with, it is certain that he was extremely w 
illed in all the ancient languages, and particular 
Oriental; ſo that the very learned Reland thou TO 5 not 
top much to declare, that e was vir, fi quis alius, ha- 
& rum literarum peritus.” He was likewiſe very knowing 
in modern languages, as in the French, Spaniſh, Italian, 
| Ng. and, upon the whole, conſidered as a linguiſt, we way 
preſume; that "RY few h have exceeded hich. 1 
e Pas . 
-OCTAVIA, Pavghbier 405 Daius « Odhvius, 5 1950 0 to 
Auguſtus Cæſor [4], was one of che moſt illuſtrious: ladies 
of ancient Rome. She was firſt married to Claudius Mar- 
cellus, Who was conſul, U. C. 704. She brougbt this 
huſband two children, a, boy and a girl, before his death; 
which; bappened a little after the war of Peruſia, when ſhe 
was big with a third child,” By the laws of Rome, widows 
were forbid to marry within ten months after the deceaſe of 
_ _ their huſpands: but Guis was diſpenſed from this ſtatute 
5 The a;decree: of the ſenate. by public welfare required it. 
7 he Romans had but too much cauſe to fear, that Antony 
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and Auguſtus would quarrel and prolong the ciyil war, if not 
prevented by ſome powerful medjator. 2 was then a 


An the moſt. pathetic” terms, 9285 5 
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idower;. and no expedient promiſed fo fair for . f 
this happy mediation, as, his marriage with Octavia 

as therefore condluded with all imaginable diſpatch, even 

fore the lady was brought to. bed. Every one was for d 
promoting the match, from 2 perſuaſi ion chat Othvi, 
Whoſe. exquiſite beauty way heighteneg' by gravity and 


.prudence; would. .inflame Anton) with. her, numberleſs : 


charms, and conſequently bein Ae Fl wo happy and 
laſting peace. Tae nuptials wats Clean 6,6. 9 14. 
Ie years. "After, the hopes of. the RM Ke fulfilled 
13 SO with Pompey” s ſon. uſtus con- 
12 in Ital Ys and Antony went with his wife 807 into 
Re ken. the Ya wither at Athens: but, 
7 1 7 55 ſperated aga Af 2 br ill reports, be 
ſet ſail for Italy; aud, ne” refuſe entrance into the har e. 
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25 and to take the ſame care of c cyery thinj 
be had been the. belt of huſbands 8 She was 5 


affec BET to. the children b by Fulvia W wite, an 


careful of their e education, as before.” "Shs 'would nut” 
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I DEtAVIA,. 
. youth, 4 o ſuch wick quality. At A. proper age Adguſlit 


married him to- Ris own daughter, and confidered him as. 
preſumptive heir of the empire. Seneca tells us, that be 
was patient under toils, averſe from pleaſures, and able to 


ſupport all that his A might be de of laying pon 
him. But this moſt promiſing youth died in his blem 
and, how much fortitude foever rie had hewn under 
the injurious” treatment of . 2 5 70 Was more than 


ſhe was able to ſupport, She ſun r it, 1 
for ever ine onſolable- The'patticulars of her grief were 


very ſingular, that they have almoſt the air of romance: 
Seneca tells us, that ſhe would not allow any body to offer 


\ her the leaſt conſolation; nor could be n with to 


take the Jeaſt diverſion. Having her whole mind and ſoul 
on this ſingle object, ſuch was ber deportment through the 
remainder of her life, as if ſhe had been at a funeral. She 


alloy the jeaſt mention to be made of him. She held all 
mothert in abborrenge, but directed her rage chiefly againſt 
Livia, beczuſe the bappineſs ſhe had promiſedherſelf ſeemed 
to be transferred to her fon [e]. Solitude and darkneſs were 
her delight, not hawing any regard for her brother. She 
was deaf to all conſolation, withdrawing from bs ſort ok 
ſolemnity; and, abhorring even her brother's zzling - 


_ greatneſs, ſhe. hid and buried herſelf. $he eres inet . 
weeds before ber children and grand - children, a circum- 


ſtance which gave great diſguſt to her family, as appearing 
totally bereaved, whilſt they were living: and well. Seneca 


Hier tie adde that ſue rejected all poems in honour of Mar- 


cellus's memory, and compliments of every kind; which, 
however muſt-be taken with a grain of pt heme at leaſt 
if the ſtory. be true, of Virgil reading that eloge upon this 
youth, in his concluſion of the ſixth “ Eneid, to 8 
While ſhe was with him; when they both burſt into tears; 
and Virgil was obliged to inform 5 that the book was 


near ending, otherwiſe he had not been ſuffered to procetd ti 
Ir is ſaid, moreover, that Octavia fainted away at the Words, 


| Tat Marcellus erit; and that it was with the greateſt diff 
culty the was recovered :. after which ſhe? rewarded) the 
poet with no leſs than ten ſeſterces, that is, according too 
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Odi died, Scorch to Dio, U. 5 744 leaving . 
daughters * bad by Antony, Antonia Major, and Antonia 
nor. hey were both marrie, to great advantage; the 
elder to Dormitius, Enobarbus the. younger to Druſus, bo- 
ther of Tit Ra : from. the. latter match were deſcended 9 | 
* ined from the former Nero, all Roman 
elt daughter by Marcellus was: firſt, mar- 
g and afteryards to Antony, youngeſt-ſon of 
wy ulvia, It is ſaid that * ee ls 

| temple an ſome. porticoes to 4. ad 5 +of his ſiſter. e 
7 | 'S @ MLL 

Riographia Oper. (Lyonas), Fc ane in "Rickinghamtkire 
8 towards the concluſion of ithe Jaſt, or dhe beginning of this 
dentur y, had a handſome paternal eſtate i in that, county, the 
. part of Which he expended in the. ſervice of the 5 
Court interolf; but, on the death of his patron: lord Whar- 
ton; Who, with ocher friends of the ſame principles; had 
procured him a. pehſion from the government Mr. Odell, 
finding both. his fortunes and intereſt impaired,” etected a 
theatre in Good man's⸗- fields which he opened in October 
1729. Fer the firſt ſeaſon it met with all che fucceſs that 
could be withed for, apt fully anfwered his expectations; 

__ and indeed, it is probable ; ve it would: {hll: have gone on 
with Uke ſucceſs, had not a connection, whicht it was ſaid 
the ſon of a. reſpec able and honouräble magiſtrate of the 
eity of London had with the faid theatre, given umbrage 
to; Fai lord mayor and eburt of aldermen, who, under hn 
appearance of an apprehenſion that the apprentices and j 
beymen of the trading part of the city would be led tdb 1 rea- 
Kily into diſſipation, by having .a theatre brought ſo near 
home to them, made an application to cqurt for the ſuppreſ- 
bon of it,. Ty: conſequence of: this, an order came down 
| for the mhutting it up; in comiplaiſance to which (for at 
ſtttßat time there was no wo of parliament for limiting the 
number of the theatres), Mr. Odell put ſtop to his per- 
formances, and, in the end, found himſelf under tite neceſ- 
ſity of diſpoſing of his property to Mr. Henry Giffard, whs, 
- not meeting with the ſame oppoſition as our author, ralſed a 
Aubſeription for the building of a more ample playchouſe on 
1 ſame ſpok, to which aſſemblingsa:very. 3 


ok e dere, ws went on 8 till the paſſing 
4 ſaid act. 


Mr Soden was, 18 738.5 appointed deputy maſter of, 
7 : derte under the duke 25 Graftop,! = lord r 
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dedahſtt fodr Jramatic pieces on the Rage; beryyerr 75 72¹ and 
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105 celt o of Belar 7 After whic i ane 7 10 ahd abbot 
an 227. be ſanQity of biz, life contributed greatly to in- 
eeaſe e the congregation: of Clugni,, By that, it'was nlarged 
- 1 9 5 A 75 EI of- . Foy Rey e and 

_ «- Jecula INCEs, e or Him, that | 
all al oſe 8 ee ae New utes.” 15 
3 himſelf to ſtudy, as well as to the Ring of 
6 bis, SO: 1 While de he Was canon, were abridg ed. the Mo- 
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i a 3 118 5 Uke 3188 Ih Wnt e W e three. | 
34 - Looks f 8 he Prieſthood MM gd. 5 8 80 e 00 Pro- 
2 . e phecy,) Jeremy“ dedicated urpig in > op of Li- E 
No 5 mages, . which. bore the tit ng % 105 1 . or - Confer- 
4 | bo *.SNCES,,, Or 4 Ge dane of Ges: became” abbot, = 
"_ Py 8777 the 6 ite 755 St. Gout, whe Ss May Mar tlal | 
250 101 im 5 an other, bie t. Mart is | 
fag be 5 the apoſlles ; Ky d 1 1 8 
1 | Ae upon, St, encd ict.“ b ol thele, 1 10 ue : 
ar | "put be eque of. of. .C Sen oz 55 580 er with, "foe 
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at | 6050. 75 1 „Bis bert [tells 0 das 
* ? Vell qualified. to. compo; 8 95 (= ITY , and make | 
nt 3 bymns f for the lacraments. He died a bt 943. 7 | 
el 3 Dov. bs (4: 270 ET 
86 . 1 enn of; (Kent, 5 Calle wee” he © 5 
7 3 Was a; native of that, ey in England, where 8 5 
7 =. 4148 Ws; Iath Century, and was a Benedictine, monk, o R 
and ES - ORFs tus, learning. and eloquence, T aiſeg him to be ier and 
Pur Aabbot. Thomas a Becket was his friend, and-his panegy- 
9 8 = die as made -by.. Jahn. of Saliſpury. He. compoled, © nl 
*» Works, as „ Commentaries upon. the Pentateuch;“ _ 
l Hr te ral Reflections upon the Pſalms, the Old Teſtament, , x 
lace „ and the Gofrels ; * 2 treatiſe intituled, % De onete Phi- 
| he E Kat Mo O 2 | 0 ws 
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© liſtiniz” another, De moribus eccleſiaſticis ;*” a third, 
e De vitiis & vitutibus animæ, &.“ But the heſt thing 
of all is a © Letter to his brother,” a novice in the abbey of 

Igny, printed by Mabillon in the firſt tome of '®*Ana- 

* leas;” and another Letter to Philip earl of Flanders, 
about 1e the miracles of St. Thomas, Which is 
printed in the “ Collectio ampliſſima veterum monumento= ' 
rum,“ p. 882, publiſhed by the fathers Martenne anxed 


| ODORAN, « monk of the abbeg of St, Pete le Vi 


* 15 ; n 


et 
Sens, flouriſhed about 1045 and wrote a chronicle, inti- 
_ | tuled, Chronica rerum in orbe geſtarum ;” a fragment of 
Which is preſerved in the Annnals of France” by Thou. 
Baronius alſo cites the ““ Chronicle” under 875 with 
which year it begins, and ends in 1032. It is printed in 
the © Collection of the Authors of the Hiſtory of France, 


_. OECOLAMPADIUS (Jonn), a German divine, and. 
eminent among the reformers of the church, was born at 
a village, called Reinſperg, of Franconia, in 1482. His 
father intended to breed him à merchant [4]; but, changing 
tat reſolution, devoted him to letters. In this view he was 
ſent firff to the ſchool of Heilbrun, and thence removed to 
5 . of Heidelberg, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of philoſophy, at fourteen years of age. He Went 
next to Bologna; but, the air of Italy not agreeing with _ 
bim, he returned in fix months to Heidelberg, and applied 
himſelf diligently to divinity. He turned over the works of 
Aquinas, Richard, and Gerſon; but did not like the ſubtle- 
ties of Scotus, and the ſcholaſtic diſputations. Hs ſoon be- 0 
gan to be locked on as a learned young man; and his repu- 
tation in that e to a character for virtue ànd 
prudence, induced the elector Palatine to chuſe him precep- 
dor to his youngeſt ſon: after diſcharging which office ſame 
time, he grew fick of the court, and reſumed his theolo- 
gical ſtudies. On his return home, he was preſented to 
4 benefice in -the church; but, not thinking himſelf ſuſh-. 
. ciently qualified for ſuch a charge, he quitted it, and went 
to Tubingen ; where he improved himſelf in the Greek un- 
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det Neuchlin; having learned Hebrew before at Heidelberg, 
This done, he entered into the poſſeſſion of his living. 
_ _ _  He' Was afterwards invited to Baſil, where his erudition 
-, procured: him ſo high a reputation, that they honoured him 
With the degree of D. D. againſt his. inclinations, © From 
Haſif he went to Augſbourg, but did not ſtay there long 9 
ſor, having begun to reliſh» the reformation of the church, 
the ſeeds of which were then ſown, to avoid declaring his 
ſentiments, he entered into à convent near Augſbourg. 
| This ſtep was taken by him from an apprehenſion of the 
danger which threatened the public from Luther's writings. - 
However, before he entered the monaſtery, he ' ſtipulated 
with the brethren to haye liberty both for his faith and ſtu- 
dies. As he had an acquaintance with Eraſmus, be informed 
that correſpondent with this change of life. Eraſmus, in 
his reply, wiſhed: his new fituation might be anſwerable 
to bis hopes, but was afraid he would himſelf diſap- 
Fee [B]; and he was not deceived in that oonjecture, 
Oecolampadius Had not been there long, ' before: he wrote 4 
letter to à friend, in which he ſays, I ill now ſpeax 
de my mind freely of Martin (Luther), as L have often - 
Ee am ſo fully perſuaded; of the truth of ſex. 
e veral of his doctrines, that I ſhould not be driven from 
' & my ny even though an angel of heaven ſhould. con» p 
« tradict it Ie]. He proceeded even to publiſh a book of . 
« \Confeſhon,” containing ſuch doctrines as were not well | 
__reliſhed by his fraternity; and he had not been among them 
much more than os when, the ſtipulated liberty was de- 
nied him. Upon this, he quitted the convent Ia], and re- 
tune e Dee in ,,, 7 gn I Goon 
Here de tranſlated St. Chryſoſtom's Commentaries yp» 
0 an Geneſis” into Latin, and was made profeſſor of divi- 
8 nity and eity preacher, by the council; by whoſe conſent he 
degun the execution of his poſt, with aboliſbing ſeveral  - 
uſages! of the Romiſn church: and he was thus employed, 
ES | when the diſpute about the Euchariſt, commenced between 
bY Luther aud Zuinglius. He engaged in that controverſy, - 
7 and ſtrenuouſly defended the opinion of the latter, in à piece 
intituſed, be vero intellectu verborum Domini, hoc eſt © 
« corpus meum, which did him great honoure Eraſmus, - 


EV | | Eraſmur's Epiſtles, No. 50g- chaplain te the emperor Charles V. 
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c} Capito in Vita Occolatnpadii, © whit brought him into great” cangery.. | 
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N. : | D} Capito tells us, that his bock and upon that account, at the folicita= 
N f Conieſſion gave particular of- tion of hiv friends, and by the conſent | 
e | fence to Gl. pio, a Fraticiſcan, and of his fraternity, he depatted in fafery. 
1 ee 8. , ; 1 0 ſpeaking 
„ 4525 | fe? : '2 , - A 
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4 ſpeaking of: this ock in 1528. 86 That it waar 3 
With fo much fkill, fuch ye zeaſopingy:3nd! perſupiye't 
„ eloquence; chat if God! ould: not interpoſe, sven we 
« ele@ might he ola [BJ As oon as it appeared, theng 
magiſtrates of Baſil conſulted ewo:divines and $wolawyer84 7 
to know! Whether the public; Aale, of it might, be ;gernuatel.. tf 
Eraſmus, Was lone of theſe. diyines, and ſays, That in Bmg 
„ his anſwer upon the ꝓoint, he made no invectives againſt 
« Oecolampadiusz? and ſo the bock was allowed tq be ſald =. 
The matter houewer did not reſtaſo. Ihe, Lutheraus an- 
as. our author s hook in another, äntituled. “ Syn 
ramma; to which he replied in a piece called: ** Abi 
bo cc ngrammia.? - In proceeiling, he diſputed- publicly wich | 
Eckius at Baden and entered. alſo into e hon a- 
ter wards at Berne. 31K 
In 1528, he entered into the Set iii a end | 
which-occafi jam Eraſmus is very:mencys. 5 Orcolampadiusg?%.,: | 
- , fays+ he, „ hath: taken to himfelfa Wife, a/pretty;gil; “ Hegg 
22 wants, 1:ſuppoſe, to mortify the db e 'Sombagllalone() | 
_ * theranifma tragedy; J call it a e Where Aae 
5 commonly! ends in a wedding Cy J.. This ſame, 
| however, un: reformer: entirely finiſhed the re formation 
thenchurch at Baſil ; a8 he did alto, jointly. with: N ES 
of Ulm. b In K 520% he affiſted in ithe conferences at Mar. 
| puig ;-and," returning ithence to Haſilʒ fell ſick; and died, in 
1521, Aged 49. A thouſand ſtories were bruited un his 
death / ſome charged him with ſelf- murder, while dothers | 
_ ſaid he was poiſoned, both without'the.Jeaſt foundations He 
died of the: plague and, from the moment he Was ſerzed : - 
- ſhewed ſentiments of lia, piety, in the preſence of — . 
miniſters, who attended him / to Mis ilk ution. He ws 
interred in the cathedral of Baſil, where there is a'monu 
ment to his memory. He died i in poor nen, 1 95 
ing a ſon and two daughters. n 
| s tethis writings; he not on!) tranlated-into Lathe 1 Fs 
3 ral pie es of Ohr ſoſtome, Gr. Nazianzen, and other Fathers - 5 
e Ne che, ut compoſed ſeveral works, as 4+ Annota - . 
« tiones in Genelin; *. „ Pxegemata in librum Job; 
<< Commentariorum in Eſfaian-hibri ſex 3”? De it Pal N 
„ chall g . Qu6g non ſit 'onerofa Chriſtianis-eonfellion?” ** 
* beſides many others, didactic as well as polemic 3 _ 
Volle, as dle S8einf: Lutter and the e 
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1 & t9.one 76557 * pg-maſter j is London. 


t been Ja under at, maſter, Þefore he had 2 
We 8 ct to Ju 2 WK 45 5 pg, by his obliging e 
Bo cqu mon 7 from them to bu 

2 90 FR Jerpajh 5 ape 1 1 ſet up for himſelf. He... 
: 2 | ans the belt. maſters. in "the profeſſion,” and z 
eh was ſelefted” tg Janes Jn the Duke of "Buckingham's 
great maſqu que; in Which, by an unlucky ſtep in high Fer 

den 5 COP 55 he hurt he: ide of ys leg, fo 

d Dons 18 7 ever after. However, . 
is ſc 1 55 . im in .carryin . 

> 2 e 2 5 he; taught the ters -0 

2 rd, Ho 


255 ptan, at Wytham in 92 9 
8 Mo here at; Lifare hours he learned of that accom- 
3 mien 


8 75 how; to handle the pike and muſket. - Alſo, 
1 earl of Sta Ford became lord deputy of 


; ri > Lars! T7 

TR n, reg Id Was, the def gave s pr e . 
| nations we. A by £1 ſome: of ables” 

into; Knelid Ne | $90 then one of troop; .of 


a ber tituled. “ The of a Wie About that . 
de was appointed deputy maſter of che . in Irela 
2 which he built a little theatre in Dublin, and — - 
eiboutabed biit, upon the breaking out of "the \rebellian in 


that kingdom ſoon aſter, in 641, he loft au, abd was . 
ru times in danger * ha life, and: „ 4 Narrow -- 


from being b png up 2500 powder in r 
T pear Dublin. Abaut the. time that che war 


1 8 ended e be left Ireland and, ſuffering — 


"Lord, Bolingbrie i hams, dt Ks vals not . 
42 that in biz ume a dans. 
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grd, be compoſed a humorous piece, 


and an 4 cook bim into his family to teach his 
: e 3 M oY 1 185 command of his pen, was 
1 to. tranſcribe papers for 
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. ©, "with ſeveral of his'own in folio'r” both 


os 1 1 B bY. 5 
14 i I. | 
* the paſſe, arrives at L in A poor ann How GREY 
ever, after a mort ſtay, he. walked. to Cambridge gez "where |. F 
his great induſtry, and greater E love to 1 15 85 dif- 
covered, * encouraged: y. ſeveral ſcholars in that uni,. 
7 14 Yr their alliſtance be became ſo complete a maſler 
of Latin, 25 be tranſlated, the & Works of Virgil,“ and 
bliſhed them with his picture, in a large octavo volume, 
don 1649-50 [8]; with a dedication to William mat- 


F 
3 


uis of Hertford, whom he. calls his moſt noble patron. a 


Wood obleryes, that thereby he obtained a TIER ſum 
of maney in his pocket, Thus encouraged, h q proceeded 


to print!  Kfop's Fables” in verſe, in 1651 5 his was 


. publiſhed in 4t0 and, as. Wood archly ob tes, pfacured 
Gar a de RO, the minor poets, being pode in 
ſome verſes for the purpoſe, bo both by 1 | 
and James 5 80 N 1 i 
About 1654, he ſeated the'G | h i 
- coun trymen, 5.9 Whitford, at that Sb uſher to James 1 
; Shirley, 'who then taught ſchool! in "White. Friars, This 
was à remarkable ande of indefatigable panty at 3h ; 
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15 and he made the beſt uſe of his new acquii tion, by tranſ= . 8 
WR | 


g into Engliſh verſe'** Homer's Thad and Odyſley' 1515 80 
13 which however he was affiſtedl by bis friend the above 
mentioned James Shirley. This 5 rüted in a moſt 
pompous manner, with 4 dedjcation to Charles II. in 16003 
and. the ſame year he printed alſo at Cambridge; with the 
afſiſtance of Dr: John Worthington. and other” tned men, h 
a finer edition of the “ Engliſh Bible” -thag had been ex- 
tant ever DO, Fhis he Cond] with chareraphical and 
other ſchl ptures, and preſented” a' ſumptuous Spy of it to 
his majefty, on his firſt comin tothe royal chapel'at'White- 


dall. "HE dd kiothice ep) c Houle e le e 


3 | 8 he Teceived a WEL from that houſe; 1525 be did alſo, 
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[np] 1 was+ reprinted | in 7656 zn to The Ind way publiſhed in 
= royel folio; and, Wood/.ſays,; ways 1666; and the « won hp 2 1665, 
the fajreſt, editien that the Engliſh both on Im 121 paper, ador 80 
8 ever produces. It has his picture ſculptures by Hella and e emi. 
fore it, as moſt of his books have: nent engravers; hich recommended 

Ne aIfo. publiſhed a beautiful edition of * the ©. Lliad?* to Pope, then a boy at 
i in Latin, in 1658, folio, and again ſchool, who, by reading it, was in- 
1 — 5 ork oy annotations, in a © ſpired firſt with @ reliſh for poetty 
0 es Waren an the e and ge» | 
5 2 was. in 8 — with this — 5 nins* of Pope}, though he after 
15 ables of op paraphraſed, in 2 wards. ſaid it Was beneath criticiſm, 
. . *# &c.” and in 1665, a ſecond volume, * to 1 75 Gad har 
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Y not erden from the convocation, to whom he reſented 

a 9 with the king's recommendatory' Jerers concern 
-expence of printing the book [x]. 

8 1661, he 1 5 5 orders from the commiſtiahers for the 

ſolemnity of his 1 


— — —_ — 


's coronation, 'to conduct the poeti- 770 
cal part thereof, as hes, emblems, mottoes, and in- | 
(criptions ; upon which he drew up for the preſent, The 
« Relation of his Majeſty's Entertainment, paſſing through 
= the City of London to his Coronationg with a Deſcrip- 
« tion of the triumphal Arches and folenitk in ten | | 
Jheets folio [y]. This he alſo publiſhed, by his Majeſty's - i | 
command, in a large folio volume, on royal paper, with | 
admirable ſculptures, and ſpeeches at large, in 1692 ; and it 
bath been made uſe of in ſucceeding coronations. © His in- 
tereſt was now ſo powerful with the king, that he obtained OR If 
this year the patent for maſter of the revels in Ireland, againft. | 
Sir William Davenant, who was his competitor.” This poſt 
carried” him once more into that Kingdom; and, his former 
theatre in Dublin being deſtroyed in the troubles, he built a 4 
ney. one, at the expence of 1000l. On his return to Lon- 2 
don, be continued the employment of tranſlating and com- 
ſing books in pgetry [6], till the fire of London in 1666 
5 which his houſe in White Friars was conſumed, and his (a 
whole fortune, except to the value of 2 deſtroyed. How 
ever, riſing phœnix-like from the aſhes into a new life and | Tv 
fortune, be {60 oon procured his houſe to be rebuilt, ſet up 2 „ 
printing-houſe therein, was appointed his ma ow 974 s colmo- | 
grapher and Ref r printer, and printed ſeveral greet g 
works, tranſlated or collected by himſelf and his afſiſt- 
_ 1 0 All which were printed on imperial paper, adorn- 
maps and 2 ſculptures, by Hollar and others, 
bo were carried on by way of propoſals and ſtanding lot- 
inal fe mult have been happy in a good Cn, 
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fu} Kenner Regiſer and Chro- 
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al“ It js printed in Kennet's Regi- 


105 Theſe were, the © Ephefian Ma- 

&« tron,” and the Roman Slave, two 
heroic, yorms, 2. An Epic Poem, in- 
tituled,  Carolies,” in twelye 
in | honour of Charles I. but this was 
entirely loſt in the fire, which con · 
ſumed his houſe. _. 
[u] Theſe were his % Atlas,”? com- 
in ſeveral folio volomes; 4 The 
roller” s OI qr a $a — . 
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&« Deſcription of the Howes &c. 1674" 
ſolio; afterwards improved by John 
Rowen, under the title of © -Britaninis 


« Depita, &.“ in 1731, 80, There 
goes alſo in his name a new map of the _ 
city of London, 28 it is new buil 


. in 
one ſheet. ſolio j and, jointly with u. 


booke, liam Morgan, be made a n and ac 


curate map of | the city of London, + 
diftin from. Weſtminſter and and South · 


wark 3 and a Survey of "Effer, with : 
the road: _— having the: am _' 
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 otherwwile/ e eo 15 885 ſuc 
courle, of 
Sept. 4 1676, a nd was, ee 
teſtreet : 

Ar. Edvard bad, Ales Ts kk, 5 ge &6.of hi 
times. for producing. 2 — an initistion into ſheratures 
fo, WOE large. 1 dae 3 Fil ag well in 8 as proſe; 

and another w Baſs ſter obferves, th at he ſeems tos have. recom 
pended: him elk to the World by. ONE means, without the 
_ "bale arts of flattery and aloe. ang. that, though he, can» 
not ſbe called a genius, yet he, found means to procure a geny 
tee] Jivelihood; by literature... What theſe| means were, ap; 
pears. by the. following, deſcriptian; af the Oxford. antiquary : 
ha thad, fas he, ſuch-an,excellent invention. and dee 5 
Wit, and was maſter of . ddreſſes, that, when, he 
nathing to dive on, he-could-not-.oply ſhift handſome! iy but 
Would make, ſuch, rational propoſals, which were em 
by great and rich men, thatf in a ſhort tie he Would my 
_ * anew. eltats.; and: he never Failed, in What he unfertook, 
but by his great ipduſtry and: prudence. went through it with 
profit and honour, ta himſelk, Upon the Whole, notwiths 
ſtanding the ſhifts and difficulties he was often put to, 
wich are apt to make men looſe andi ſharping, be ſeems | 
to have deſerved: the character of an Honeſt Man; which, 
. ſays, is. the nobleſt Worte f 1 ee 75 


e e Oles TIE (Sir Jos), culled: ha! GT low Cob 
Cobham, ham, the fiſt, author, as well as the firſt martyr, among 
Kc. 30. our nobility, was born in the reign of Edward III. He ob- 
. tained his pecrage by marrying tha heireſs of that lord .Cob- 
fog ham, who with ſo much, virtue and patriotiſm oppoſed: the 
: tyranny of Richard IT: and, with the-eſtate and title of his 
father-in-law, ſeems alſo' to e een goſſeſſion of his vir» 
tue and independent ſpirit. The famous ſtatute againſt 
proviſors was by his means revived, and: guarded by ſeverer 
penalties. '' He was, one: of the Jeaders in, the Reforming 
party, who drew up à number of articles againſt the corrup- 
=. tions Which then prevailed among churchmen; and pre- 
feed them,” in the form of a remonſtrance, to the com 
mons. He was at great expence in collecting and . 
' ing the works of Wicliff, Which he diſperſed be Hh 
people and he maintained a great number of his di 
zs itinerant e in many parts of the country. Tk 
things natural Xn corny the - reſentment of the clergy 
5 e * | "hg the 3 PART. * fa had the a 
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8 : and of an 1 my Os OY at that time a, 
be e. ef great con 1 through che competition of the, 


30s. 6* 


clean, and Burgundian factious; 155 obliged 1 duke of of i. To 


js MWrcans .toucaue; the of Paris... In che gn of 
es Ita accuſed of, hereſy, and the growth. of it was Barth. 


he ron agaipſt him ang undertook to. reaſon, with himſelſ, 


n- IA te reduce him. & om, his. errors, Lord: Cobham's anſwet.(. 


n upon record. | ever was,” 8. aid, hey; * & dutiful., ah bjeeks 
ans to your 8 and ever will be. "Next to. God. I pro- 


7 fefg obedience to my king; but, as to the yk ee 3 n 
nion of the Pope, I never; could ſee;on;whatfoundationc; . 
is claimed, nor can L pay him any obedience, It is ure 

but a God's word. is true, he is the eee in. . 


ced holy. writ. “ This, anſwer, ſo.excerdingly.. ſhocked-the 


ain. Ing, that, turning away in Yiſble diſpleaſure, be withdrew.- - 


ok, s favour from him; and left him to the cenſures of the 
yith urchi He was + ſummoned , to appear before the arch- 
ith» hop z and, not appearing, was pronounced contumacious, 


ex 165 attributed 4p, his ioduence. Ehe king, with wham 
d Cobham was a domeſtic in his court, d yed 1 the proſe, ; 


ary. Vo. 


and Id <xcommunicated...'In hopes to avoid the impending 
ems orm; be waited upon the king with a confeſſion of his Faith! 
ich, W-wriing in his hand 3 and, while he was in his preſence, a 4 
Peron entered the chamber, cited bim to appear before the 
Pchbiſhep; and he Was immediately hutried to the Tower. 
oh- Te was ſoon after brought befafe the archbiſhop, and read 
gong opinion of theſe articles on which. be ſuppoſed he was 
oh- {Wed in queſtion, viz. the Lord s-ſupper, penance, images, 
Cob- Id pilgrimages. He was told, that in ſome parts he had 
d the Wot been ſufficiently. explicit; hat on all theſe points holy - 
f'his urch had determined; by. Which determinations; all- 
vir EThriſtians ought to abiden and that theſe determinations 
zainſt Would be given him as a direction of his; faith; and in a+ 
werer w days, he muſt appear again and give. bis opinion- At 
ming e time, he ſaid Among; other things, that he knew none 
rrup- bolier : chan Chriſt and his. apoſtles; and that theſe deter- 
pre- minations were ſurely none of theirs, as they were againſt 
coni- Sexipture.“? In concluſion, he was condemged as an he- 
ſerib- tc, and remanded to the * Tower, from which place be 
the Neaped, and . in Wales. The: clergy with 
5 les reat zeal for the royal perſon informed the King, then t. 
Theſe Iltham, that 20, 00 Lollards were aſſembled at 2 Giles s 
clergy Ir his deſtruction, wich lord Cobham at their wo. This 
com- Tetended conſpiracy,” though there were not above 10 per- 
Ns. . 2 5 8 La 2 for erde, 35 
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Vs intirely credited by the king, and fully znſwered the defigns 
pf the clergy. A bill of attainder paſſe 
bam; a price of a thouſand marks was ſet upon his head; 
and a perpetual exemption from taxes promiſed to any town 
that ſhould ſecure him. After he had been four years in 
85 3 he was taken at laſt by the vigilance of his enemies, 
rou 
TY 
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oA 1 l E= 


d againſt lord Cob. 


. 


ht to London in triumph,” and dragged to execution in 
t. Giles's Fields. As à traitor, and a heretic,” he was 
hung up in chains alive upon a gallows; and, fire being put 
unser him, Vas burg to des. 
He wrote, Twelve Concluſions addreſſed to the Par- 


«lament of England.“ At the end of the firſt book he 


wrote ſome monkiſh rhymes in Latin, which Bayle has pre- 
ſerved, and which, he ſays, were copyed out by dyverſe 


men, and ſet upon theyr wyndowes, gates and dores, 


« flelhſye livers, which made the prelates madde. “ 
OLDENBURG (HENR V), who wrote his name ſome- 


„ which were then knowen for obſtynate hypocrytes and 


times GRUBENDOIL., reverſing the letters, was a learned 


German gentleman, and born in the duchy of Bremen in the 
Lower Saxony. During the long Engliſh Parliament in 
Charles 12s time, he was appointed conſul for his country- 
men; in which poſt he continued at London, after the uſur- 
pation of Cromwell: but, being diſcharged of that employ, 


he was made tutor to the Lord Henry Obryan, an Iriih 


nobleman, whom he attended to the univerſity of Oxford, 


where he was admitted to ſtudy in the Bedleian library in 
1656, when Cromwell was vice- chancellor. He was after- 


Wards tutor to William Lord Cayendiſh, and was acquainted . 
with Milton [A]. During his reſidence at Oxford, he be- 
came alſo acquainted with the members of that ſociety there, 


which gave birth to the Rayal Society; and, upon the found- 
ation of this latter, he was elected fellow: and, wen the 


Society found it egg: ta have two ſecretaries; he was 


choſen aſſiſtant to Dr. Wilkins. He applied himſelt with 


extraordinary diligence to the buſineſs of this office, and 


©. began the publication of the “ Philoſophical 'Tr inſadtians,” 


With No. I. in 1664. In order to diſcharge this. taſk: with 
Areater credit to himſelf and the ſociety, he held a correſpond- 


_ © "ence with more than ſeventy learned perſons, and others, 
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le ent Mikon's Egiflole foil 
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upon a vaſt Variety of ſubjeQs, in different parts of the 


world. his fatigue: would have been inſupportable, had not 


6354 #417 10 oa RI. 

res, there are four letters to Oldenburg. 
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*OLDENBURG. „ 


e, athe told Dr, Liſter [J, managed it ſo as to make one 
etter anſwer another; and that, to be always freſh, he 
ever read a letter before he had pen, ink and paper, ready 
o anſwer it forthwith : ſo that the multitude of hig letters 


town 

him not, nor ever lay upon his hands. ong 
Ain E he Was a conſtant correſpondent of Mr. Ro ert 
n Boyle, with whom he had a very intimate friendſhip ; awd 


e tratiflated ſeveral of that gentleman's works into Latin. 


e Was About 1674, he was drawn into a »difpute with M 
put Robert Hooke; who complained, that the ſecretary had nc ; 
; Par lone him juſtice i in the“ Tranſactions,“ with reſpe& to the 


nvention of the ſpiral ſpring for pocket watches, The con- 


ook he eſt was carried on with great warmth on both ſides for two- 75 =, ; 
yo * years, when it was terminated,” peed to Oldenburg's honour, _ . 
oh "Wy declaration of che council of the Ro 5 Nov. 


0 1676, in theſe Words: “ Whereas the publiſher of the 
es and . Philoſophical Tranſa&ions hath made complaint to the 
. council of the Royal 8 iety, of ſome paſſages in a er 
£9 * book of Mr. "Hooks, intituled, Lampas, &c. and 
| 0 « printed by the printer 6f the ſaid Society, reſſecting on 
Sun. the integrity” and faithfulneſs; of the ſaid publiſher, in his 7 
Lin the. management of the intelligence of the ſaid Soci . 
ent u. couneil hath thought fit to declare, in the — the 
. © publiſher aforeſaid, chat they knew nothing of the publi- 
© WUr- f. cation of the ſaid" book; and further, that che d 6 pub- 


mp'oy, 6 liſher hath carried himſelf faithfully and botzeſtiy in the IH 

Jaford K. : mahagement of the intelligence of the Roy 1 Society, and hes 
8 84 iven no juſt cauſe for ſuch-refle&ions [S].“ 18 

9 "Fe Oldenburg continued to publiſh the Tranſactions 22 

N efore, to No. *xxvi. June 25, 1677; after which, the pub- 


lication was diſcontinued till: Jan. following : then reſumed . | 
by his ſucceſſor in the ſecretary's office, Mr. Nehemiah - £94 
rew, who carried it on till Feb. 1678; our author dying i 


he be- 
there, 
Lfound- 
nen the 


t his houſe. at Charleton, near Grhcnwich' in Kent, 8 7 
Auguſt that year, was interred there. Beſides the things = 4 

already mentioned, be tranſlated into Engliſn, #7 * Phe . © 

« Prodromus'to a Diſſertation by Nich. $teno,” concern *** 
„F Solids naturally contained within Solids, Ke. 16%, WW. 
E wich l. « A Genuine jt ry of the Book" 5 Revelations, . 
Soon. , Cc. 467 15, Bro, written by A, B. Piganeus.* g. e The 

N. Life ' of the Ducheſs of e in 850 „„ 

el the om the French. © He belt 2 lo, named 8 
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prince Rupert bur ARSE ah r bg tj Sopki 
b by his wife, who . daughter fed le heir) wh Ham 
* Durie, a" Scotch divine. 8 8 44 BORE 6 
—Ofprinta, (Js), A e werten Was orn 
2 f n. 1686. er 164 ing the. e of. hls ſtud 
in Fe 1 of, Yaaburgy 45 to kel mi where | 
Van der ard t, bis maternal. Too inſtru wy 
riental Jan wa $4; aud ewiſh antiquities 3. 0. * 
By MERE 5 M. e NE became 'Gre eg pi pr 


i] 10 HIS was, ap ſtapt lib rary- [ 
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a ext raordi 27 
, _ In. every, thing he, applied to. ia: On an 7 Bra 7 
e . He di bees Hh SA 5 7 1 a 
. out any athſtance, ſo that. e WR ü 
Way, which he. was not z 0 ea in; ayery.ſ 


| | Re Tag 2H time but this mult he taken rains allo 
f l: WERE OST | „ ance. | Aſtronomy fg — Fe wn, 25 12 


11 b 
_— 925 99 Ta View 1 150 contemplating che K. 1 
=: 155 2 1 8 or 2 
| 8 8 aß, e that be. had 5 5 gd, pus 175 1 
—_— ING and, it is ſaid, ou 25 ſented 
eiche learned, world, had he nog heen bigger by e 
= TL Can + conttivuign which, 10. A. js; eg funk 5 
| cee carried him off in 27 3, ; Lhe Hil of. ſe 
| his diſſertations are, De imgerfectione toes l 
| 5 an;: De Phraate | fluvio.z! . Algoro; „ 
More. , Qphir ;? OY De feſtiuitate ner niotum "> tn Pe f 
25 | 3 culacibus. ee Nr ce, "TO viigine- eee & 
5 "Ze . « * Chriſti? Ei 6300 | 
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TT of pin ( 7 5 A IE W 1 
. moſt accompliſhed woman, was born in Pall-Mall,, Lc 
1 Dp =, dan, in 1683. Her father was, once polſeſſed.of a com 
8 Ss . bent eſtate, and was then an officer. in the guards; : but; t 
„ gen”, 805 ing an extravagant man, ſpent it, and left his family, at 
3 . death, TOR much: unprovided. In theſe, unhappy: circur 
. FE 8 aneesz the 445 Was ſorced to lize with; azlifter, » 
5 * a tayetn is St, James's, market; and-the da beer v 
„„ EY 4 2 laced with a ſemꝑſtreſs i In. Kig-ſtreet, Weſtmin er 
+.» _ Oldfield, in the mean time; conceived an mayer 
fancy for reading plays, and was entertaining her relatic 
ff... E hes Bif212; in this way; 1 en her o 
5 . hs © chincsd E BP ear of N rhe 28 Far 
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ring. with: den own inclinations, her mother opened the 
bee er te Sir Jahn Vanbeugb, u friend of the family, wBo, 
e Hhading: the young, yotary's gualiſications every Way pro- 


g © 2 4 
Ot 119. f 4 . I 4 bz E : 
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1 for hers, dined; there chat day... Farquhar imme- 


miſing, recommended her to ” Rich, then patentee of the 
King's theatre, who without delay took her into the play- 


* ” = 
He 


FE of © houſe; However, th r, e 


an actreßs gil 11g, ben ſbe 


— 


el Nek ze che Cantet Hutbagd 4. 
S +: T6/was: little heforg this time, chat he engaged the'par- 
ticular regard and affection of Arthur Maynwaring, Efq; 


= 
* 


his, pl Ae engaged in.,a like commerce with brigadier-ge 
ſy *.Charles Churchill, Eſq. She had one ſon beat] ; 


ad Anna Maria Walpole, natural daughter of the earl of 


Ri 
in 


eld, 


7 mne Adelity, duty, and: 
her uf win all ber 3 
74 | de ved ja 
24 * 
aordin: 
-[relatic 


her yo 


luck 


yo 


Leonora in Sic. Courtly Nice; and eſtabliſhed her. theatri- . 
el geputation, the following gear, in chat of Lady Betty 


Wbo intepeſted hiniſelf greatly in che figure ſhe made upon 
| 4 and it was in ſome meaſure owing to the paihs | 
he do in improving her natural talents, that ſhe becanie, 
A ſadn did, the delight and chief ornament of it. After See Art, 
the death' of this gentleman, which happened in Nov. 1 12, — 
exal RT 


* "oh he fad annther by. Churchill, who afterwards married the 


thone out in tlie part of LE 
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wWoaring, Eſq; being chief mourner. She was interred to- 
wards the weſt end of the ſouth aile, between the monu- 
ments of Craggs and 'Congreve : being elegantly dreſſed in 
her coffin, with a very fine Bruſſels laced head, a Holland 
ſhift, with 'a+ tucker and double ruffles of the ſame lace, a 
pair of new kid gloves, and her body wrapt up in a winding 
. She left the bulk of ber ſubſtance to het fon Mayn- 


“ in, for any pr becoming, till you next day ſaw her 
“ in another. T 
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Oxford, and admitted of Edmund hall ; where he was ſoon 
qiſtinguiſhed for a good Latiniſt, and made poetry and po- 


lite literature his chief ſtudy; | May 1674, he proceeded 


B. A. but ſoon, after was: called home, much againſt his, 


inclination.” He continued ſome time with his father, ſtill 


cultivating his Muſe: one of the firſt fruits of which was, 
« A Pindaric Ode, the next year, upon the death of his 
dear friend and conſtant companion, Mr. Charles Morvent. 


Shortly after this{ he became uſher to the free ſchool at His. of 
Croydon in Surrey, yet found leiſure to compoſe ſeveral co- Feuer in 
pies of | verſes [ 5 

the earls of Rocheſter and Dorſet, Sir Charles Sedley, Brita. 


ſome of which, being ſeen in MS, 


by pograph. 


and other wits of diſtinction, were ſo much admired; that?* 755+ 


they. ſurprized him with. an unex viſit at Croydon. 
Mr. Shepherd (then maſter of the ſchool) would have taken 
the honour of this viſit to himſelf; but they ſoon convinced 
him, that he had neither wit nor learning enough to make a 
party in ſuch company. The adventure is ſaid to have been 


of ſome length, and to have brought him acquainted with 
1 perſons of note, beſides thoſe already mentioned; ſo 
t 


gat, in 1678, he was taken from the drudgery of a ſchool, 


and appointed tutor to the two grandſons of Sir Edward 

Thurland, a judge near Rygate in Surrey. He continued in 
al 1681; when, being out of all employ; he re- 

paited. to London among the wits, and was afterwards =) 


this family ti 


gages as tutor to a ſon of Sir William Hickes. This gen- 


tleman, living near London, was intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Richard Lower, an eminent phyſician there, and 
who encouraged Oldham to ſtudy phyfic. Accordingly he 


applied his leiſure hours this way for about a year, and. | 


made ſome. progreſs in it; but the irreſiſtible bent of his 


genius made him quit all lucrative buſineſs. for the ſake of 
beloved miſtreſs, Poe In this humour, as, ſoon as 


he had diſcharged. his truſt,” in qualifying young Hickes for 


foreign travels, not caring, though earneſtly preſſed, to go | 
abroad with him, he took leave of the family ;*and, with A; * 
ſmall ſum of money. which he had. ſaved, haftehed. to Lon- 


don, and became a perfect votary to the battle: for he 


was a” moſt agreeable companion, yet without — 


into the; profaneneſa 
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| Robert Gould, in the following lines 
to his memory: | © lowing lines of Dryden: 
The com 


ſteem 
| A0 thinks it fine and jaunty to mine, 
Vor can be witty bot when God's 
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en free, © 


1 . 1. is qu whether he over 


OLDHAM: 


times fe]. However, he had not been long in the me- 
tropolis, before he was found out by the noblemen who had 
viſited him at Croydon, and who now brought him ac- 
ainted with Dryden, by whom he was particularly 
med, 
But what turned to his greater advantage, was his being 


made known to the earl of Kingſton, who became his pa- 


tron, and entertained him with great reſpect at his ſeat at 
Holme-Pierpoint ; apparently in the view of making him his 


ſchaplain, if he would qualify himſelf for it, by entering 


into the prieſthood v]. But he had the utmoſt averſion for 
that honourable ſervitude, as appears from his Satire,“ ad- 
dreſſed to a friend, who was about to leave the univerſity, 
and come abroad into the world ; in which he lets him 


know, that he was deterred from the thought of ſuch an of · 


fice, by the ſcandalous treatment which often accompanies 
it EJ. However, he lived with the carl till his death, 
which was occaſioned by the ſmall-pox, Dec. 9, 1683, in 
his 3oth year. He was buried in the church of Holme- 
Pierpoint, the earl attending as chief mourner, who ſoon 
after erected a monument to his memory, with an inſcrip- 
tion expreffing his eloge in Latin, to this effe&t: © No poet 


was more inſpired with the ſacred furor, none more ſu- 


ec blime in ſentiments, none more happily bold in | 
< fion than he [T]?“ As to his perſon, he was tall of ſta - 


ke! This is well touched by Mr. 11 Itis in his works. 
r |] To this we ſhall add the fal- 


mpany of beauty, wealth and Farewel, too little and too lately known, 
Wee 2 | Whom I began to think and call my 
Were not ſo charming, not ſo ſweet as own: | 
thine ; | For ſure our ſouls were near ally'd, an 

. Unlike the wretch that ftrives'to get tine | | 
_ Caft in the ſame poetic mould with 


4 blaſpheme, One 8 note on either Iyre dia 


ke, 
the eme. 1 And knaves and fools were both ab- 
Miftaken men! but ſuck bos did d- ber: d alike. une eto! 
fi, 75 To the ſame goal. did both our ſtudies, 


5 449 pi 3 | 
''  Thatmuſtbewicked to be counted wi 8— wrive; | 
Tu converſe from this reigning vice The lat ſat out, the ſooneſt did arrives | 


| bin : O early ripe | to thy abundant ſtore 

Aud yet was truly all that vit could be. What could, advancing age. haye added 

None bag it, but even with a tear mut mqre Þ EY 
own I1 mighty what Nature never ging he 


The foul of flour ſociety is gone. '» _ -. youn 5 , eee 
i Hase Ra. ſmoothneſy of thy, na- 


; 
" 
1 
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lay chiefly to ſatire, where; however, he did not always Eise eres 


and lately, under the inſpection of Capt. Thomſon, in 


another called © State and Miſcellany Poems, by the Au- 


xace;“ wrote, 4. "The © Life of Edmund Smith, pre- 


OE EB Le AI ͤͤ1 Se 


* 1 


erbauen (Jonx), Gentleman (diſtinguiſhed In Biographia 


from an ancient family of the name, originally ſeated at Old- - 


2 as. 


> 


OLDHAM: „„ 


ture, the make of his body very thin, long viſaged; with a 
high noſe and prominent; his aſpect unpromiſing, but ſa- 
tire was in his eye. His conſtitution tender, and inclined 
to a conſumption; and not a little injured by application to 


4 4 


learned authors, in whom he was well verſed. His genius Oldham 


* 


keep within bounds, having ſome very licentious ſtrokes in e 


his writings [o]. | 5 Anthony 
is works have been frequently printed in one volume - 
8v0'; in 1722, in 2 vols. 12mo, with the Author's Life, 


3 vols. 13mo. | 


But ſatire needs not thoſe ; and wit will [] His works confi of no leſs than 
| ines | 2 fifty pieces z the chief of which are, * 

Thro* the batch eadence of a rugged * The Four Sattres upon the ſeſuite, 

line: written in 1679. They have been fre- 

A noble error, &c. wt quently printed in one vol. $vo. and in 
eries to our poet's memory. two 12mo, 


f 


OLDISWORTH (WII LIAN). Of this writer, who 
was well know in the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. 
little is remembered, but the titles of ſome. few of his lite- 
> fs e He was one of the original Authors of 
„The Examiner,“ and continued to write in that paper as 
long as it was kept up. He publiſhed, 1. A Vindica- 
« tion of the Biſhop of Exeter [Dr. Blackall] againſt ' 
Mr. Hoadly. 2. A volume called State Tracts,” and 


&* thor of the Examiner, 1715,” 8vo. He tranſlated, 
3. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare of Ho- 


fixed to his works, 1719; and 3. Timothy and Phila- 
de theus,” 3 vols. vo. He died Sept. 15, 1734. | 


e Tatler by the name of “ the Unborn Poet”), deſcended Dramatica. 


mixon, near Bridgewater, in Somerſetſhire. In what e 
he was born, js not mentioned by any of the writers, ner 
where he received his education. He was a violent party 
writer, and a ſevere and malevolent critic, In the former 
light he was a ſtrong opponent of the; Stuart family, whom - 
he has, on every occaſion, as much as poſſible, endeavoured 0 OY | 
to blacken, without any regard to that imparnality which -—- i ; 
ought eyer to be the moſt eſſential characteriſtie of an hiſtoo- | 


— 


* 
- 
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rian. In the other character he was perpetually attackings 
with the moſt apparent tokens of envy and ill- nature, his 
ſeveral contemporaries; particularly Addiſon, Euſden, and 
Pope. The laſt of theſe, however, whom he had attacked 
in different letters which he wrote in * The Flying Poſt,” 
and repeatedly reflected on in his „ Proſe eſſays on Criti- 
<« ciſm,” and in his « Art of Logic and Rhetoric,” writ- 


ten in imitation of Bouhours, has condemned him to an 
* Immortality of infamy, by introducing him into his Dun- 


„ ciad,” with ſome very diſtinguiſhing marks of eminence 
among the devotees: of An for, in the ſecond book of 
that ſevere poem, where he introduces the dunces contend- 
ing for the prize of dulneſs, by diving in the mud of Fleet- 
ditch, he repreſents our author as mounting the ſides of a 
lighter, in order to enable him to take a more efficacious 
plunge. His malevolence of abuſe entitled him to the above- 
mentioned honour ; and his zeal, as a virulent party writer, 
procured him a poſt in the revenue at Bridgewater, where 
he died in an advanced age, July 9, 1742. | | 
Mr. Oldmixon, though rigid with regard to others, is far 
from unblameable himſelf, in the very particulars concern- 
ing which he is ſo free in his accuſations, and that ſome- 
times even without a ſtrict adherence to truth; one remark- 
able inſtance of this kind it is but juſtice to take notice of, 
and that is, his having advanced a particular to char 
three eminent perſons with interpolation in Lord Claren- 
& don's Hiſtory,” which fact was diſproved by Bp. Atter- 
bury, the only ſurvivor of them; and the pretended inter- 
polation, after a ſpace of almoſt ninety years, produced in 
his lordſhip's own hand-writing ; and yet this very author 
himſelf, when employed by biſhop Kennet in publiſhing the 
hiſtorians in his “ Collection, has made no ſcruple of per- 


. verting “ Daniet's Chronicle” in numberleſs places. 

Mr. Oldmixon was a man of learning and abilities; and, 
. , excluſive of his ſtrong biaſſed prejudice, and natural moroſe- 
- ., nefs. and petulance, far from a bad writer, Beſides his 
e Hiſtory of the Stuarts,“ folio, and his ſhare in the 

n Orftical Hiſtory of England,“ he was author of, 1.“ Re- 


40 flections on Dr. Ss jth Letter to the Earl of Oxford 
boat the Engliſh Eafiguage, 1712,” 8vo. 2.“ A Vo- 


ee Jume of Poems, 1914.” 3. The Life of Arthur 


„ Miaynwaring, Eſq;“ whoſe “ Poſthumous Works“ were 
collected by Mr. Oldmixon in 1715, and whom he had 
nſiderably. afliſted in “ The Medley.” 4. The Life of 


N ot; 
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86 Queen Anne.“ 5. A Review of Dr. Grey's De- 


« fence of our ancient and modern Hiſtorians.“ He wrote 
alſo a tragedy, an opera, and two paſtorals. 


. OLDYS (WiLLan, Eſq;), Norroy king at arms, well Gent. Mag, 
verſed in Engliſh antiquities, a correct writer, and a good e | 
hiſtorian, was born in or about the year 1687. He was the 


natural ſon of William Oldys, LL. D. chancellor of Lin- 
coln, 1683, commiſſary of St. Catherine's, 1698, offi- 
cial of Saint Alban's, and advocate of the Admiralty. 
By the following tranſcript of a note in the hand-writing 
of his ſon, it appears that Dr. Oldys was concerned 


with Dryden and others in the Tranſlation of Plu- 


„ tarch,” + Mem, To ſearch the old papers in one of my 
<< large deal boxes for Dryden's letter of thanks to my father, 

* for ſome communications relating to Plutarch, when they 
„ and others were publiſhing a. tranſlation of Plutarch's 


„ Lives,” in 5 vols. 8vo. 1683. Dr. Oldys tranſlated, 
it appears, the © Life of Pompey.” The ſon mentions his 


leaving London in 1724, to reſide in Yorkſhire, and his 
returning to London in 1730; but whether he reſided con- 
ſtantly in town from that time to the end of his life, is not 
certain, though very probable. What follows is a tranſcript: 
from a Bs a ote of Oldys : . Old Counſellor Fane, 
« of Colcheſter, who, in forma pauperis, deceived me of a» 


„ good ſum of money which he owed me, and, not long 


«after, ſet up his chariot, gave me a parcel of MSS. and 
„ promiſed me (among others, which he never gave me, 
<< nor any thing elſe beſides a barrel of oyſters) a MS. copy of 
« Randolph's Poems, an original, as he ſaid, with many 


te additions, being devolved to him as the author's relation. 


His death was owing to his great age, rather than any other 
cauſe, for he was 74, though only 72 was put upon his 


coffin. He died at his apartments in the Heralds office, 
April 15, 1761; and was buried, Pra tou the Nerth 
harf. Atzthe?: 
time of his death he was much ftraitened in ircumftantes; + - 
and Dr. Taylor the oculiſt, who admini as a Principal :. 3 


aile of the church of St. Bennet, Paul's 


creditor, obtained by that means poſſeſſion of his NN. 


The books having been diſpoſed of by public ſale, an of 


them, which were filled with marginal notes, were puzchaſed 
by, Dr. Birch and other curious...colle&ors. The MSS. 


mentioned hereafter, in p. 39s art. 7, were purchaſed, 
by the bookſellers, for the ia Bri 


W 


86 tannica.“ 


* 
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OLDY'S. 


Of the writings of Mr. Oldys, the following account, 
the beſt which, we can give, is probably very imperfect. 
By future communications, we have no doubt, it. will be 
- conſiderably enlarged and iniproved. 1. In the Britiſh 

Muſeum is Oldys's copy of “ Labgbtine's Lives, &c.” not 
interleaved, but filled with notes written in the margin, 
and between the lines, in an extremely ſmall hand. It came 
to the Muſeum as a part of the library of Dr. Birch, who 
bought it at an auction of Oldys's books and papers for one 
guinea, It appears that a preceding and more imperfect 
copy of this book gave riſe to the publication of * The 
* Lives of Engliſh Poets, 1753, 5 vols. 12mo, under the 
name of Mr. Cibber [a]. For the particulars of this curi- 
ous anecdote in literary hiſtory, we are indebted to the edition 
of „ The Tater,” now preparing for the public, with 
£ Notes, &c.“ vol. I. No. 27.— 2. Mr. Gough, in the 
- firſt volume of his © Britiſh Topography,” p. 567, tells us, 

that he had © been favoured, by George Steevens, Eſq. with 

s the uſe of a thick folio of titles of books and pamphlets 

« relative to London, and occaſionally to Weſtminſter and 

« Middleſex, from 1521 to 1758, collected by the late Mr, 

« Oldys, with many others added, as it ſeems, in another 

c hand. Among them,“ he adds, are many purely 

& hiſtorical, and many of too low a kind to rank under the 
* head of topography or. hiſtory. The reſt, which are very 
& numerous, I have inſerted, marked O, with corrections, 

« Kc. of thoſe I had myſelf collected. Mr. Steevens pur- 
4 chaſed this MS. of I', Davies, who bought Mr. Oldys's 

« library. It had been in the hands of Dr. Berkenhout, 

* who had a deſign of publiſhing an Engliſh Topographer, 

« and may poſſibly have inſerted the articles in a different 

te hand. 5l. 58. is the price in the firſt leaf, It has 
* ſince become the property of Sir John Hawkins. In a 

* ſmaller MS. Mr. Oldys ſays he. had inferted 360 articles 

$6. in the folio, April 12, 1747; and that the late Alderman 
Billers, had a fine collection of tracts, &c. relating to 
London,“ In a MS. note on Langbaine he ſays, that in 
June 1748, he had inſerted between four and five hundred 
articles; “ and now (he adds) „ in October 1750, ſix 
* hundred and thirty-iix,” He mentions, in a note on 

[4] It has been generally underſtobd, have been tranſcribed into interleaved. 
tibet the book which cauſed*,** The copies by Bp. Percy, Mr. Steevens, Mr. 


Lives of the Engliſh Poets” to be Malene, and Mr, Reed; and that each 
_ undertaken was one of Coxeter's, and of theſe gentlemen has made conſider- 


C-xeter's name ſtands in the title-page. able additions, 
M 


We may add alſo, that Oldys's Notey . 


W 


„ cc ord ods AN I a as IP o 


ward Alleyn, inſerted in- that work. He 
Life of Atherton; which, if it ever deſerved to save 
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Langbaine, that he bought 200 volumes at the auction of 
E Stamford's library, in St. Paul's Coffee-houſe; where, 


formerly, moſt of the capital libraries were fold. 3. In his 


MS. Notes on Langbaine, Oldys acknowleges, more than 
once, that he was the author of The Britiſh Librarian, 
« exhibiting a compendious Review of al} unpubliſhed and 
« valuable Books, in all Sciences, which was printed, 
without his name, in 8vo, 1737.— 4. A © Life of Sir Wal- 
« ter Raleigh,“ prefixed to 2 « Hiſtory of the World,” in 
folio, was printed with Mr. Oldys's name to it. —$5. He 
ſays himſelf, that he wrote the Introduction to Hayward's 
« Britiſh Muſe [1738];” and he adds, that the penurious 
« publiſhers, to contract it within a ſheet, left out a third 
« part of the beſt matter in it, and made more faults than 


„ there were in the original.” 6. Oldys mentions « His 


* Obſervations on the Cure of William Taylor, the blind 
„ Boy at Ightham, in Kent, by John Taylor, jun. oculift, 
« 1753, 8vo. The title of the pamphlet here alluded to was, 
4 Obfervations on the Cureof William Tayler the blind Bo 

« of Ightham, in Kent, who, being born with Cataracts 0 
both Eyes, was, at Eight Years of Age, brought to ſight 
on the 8th of October, 1751, by Mr. John Taylor, Jun. 
« Oculift in Hatton Garden; containing his ſtrange No- 
tions of Objects upon the firſt Enjoyment of his new 


„ Senſe; alſo, fome Atteſtations thereof; in a Letter writ- 


«© ten by his Father, Mr. William Taylor, Farmer in the 
« fame Pariſh : Interſperſed with ſeveral curious Examples, 


© and Remarks, hiſtorical and philoſophical, thereupon. ' 
Dedicated to Dr. Monſey, Phyſician to the Royal Hoſpi- 


be tal at Chelfea, Alſo, fome Addreſs to the Public, for a 
« Contribution towards the Foundation of an Hoſpital for 
« the Blind, already begun by ſome noble Perſonages.” gvo. 
7. Tbere is no doubt but that he was the compiler of various 
es in the Biographia Britannica,“ with the ſignature G. 
the initial letter of Gray's Inn, where he formerly lived. 
He mentions, in his Notes on Langbaine, his life of Sir, 
George Etherege, of Caxton, of Thomas May, and of Bd 
Karol the 


had a place in that work, ought not to have been re- 
moved from it, any more than the Life of Eugene 
Aram, which is inſerted in the ſecond edition. That 
the publiſhers of the ſecond edition meant no indignity 
to Oldys, by their leaving out his Life of Atherton, 


appears from their having tranſcribed" into their work a 
much ſuperior quantity of his * Tap conſiſting of * 


OLDY:S; 


and extracts from printed books, ſtyled. . Oldys's MSS.“ Of 
theſe papers no other account is given than that : they are, a 
& large and uſeful body of 'biographical materials; but we 
may infer, from the known induſtry. and narrow circum- 
ſtances of the writer, that, if they had been in any degree 
prepared for public conſideration, they would not have ſo 
long lain dormant.— 8. Oldys, & at the importunity of 
8 Gurll, gave him a ſketch of the Life of Nell Gwin, to 
“help out his Hiſtory of the Stage; which (he adds) is 
* now publiſhed, although the author, I hear, is become 
quite blind: but,“ ſays he, Dick Leveridge's Hiſtory 
<< of the Stage and Actors, in his own. time, for theſe 40 
$* or 50 years paſt, as he told me he had compoſed it, is 
c“ likely to prove, whenever it ſhall appear, a more perfect 
cc work.“ 9. Oldys ſays, he was concerned with Des 
Maizeaux in writing the Life of Mr. Richard Carew,“ 
the antiquary of Cornwall, in 1722. 10. Oldys mentions 
« Obſervations, Hiſtorical and Critical, on the Catalogues 
© of Engliſh Lives. Whether this was ever printed, we 
ow not. —11, Oldys mentions, as a book of which 
he was the author, „Tables of the eminent Perſons. cele- 
< brated by Engliſh Poets.“ He quotes, in a manu- 
ſcript. note on Langbaine, the 6th and 7th pages of the firſt 
volume of this work, which ſeems therefore to have con- 
«liſted of more volumes than one. 12. He mentions, ibidem, 
the firſt volume of his Poetical Characteriſtics, on which 
work it is obvious to make the ſame remark as on the pre- 
ceding. If theſe two works laſt mentioned ſtill continued 
in MS. during his life-time, it is probable that they were 
not finiſhed for publication, or that no bookſeller would buy 
them. — 13. Oldys ſeems to have been concerned likewiſe as 
a writer in the General Dictionary, for he mentions, his 
having been the author of The Life of Sir John Talbot,“ 
in that work, —14. He mentions likewiſe, in his Notes on 
Langbaine, that he was the author of a pamphlet againſt 
.PFolafid, called“ No blind Guides.“ —15. He ſays, Ban, 
chat he communicated many things to Mrs. Cooper, which 
he publiſhed in her Muſe's Library.” 16. In 1746 was 
-- publiſhed, in 12mo, «© Health's Improvement; or, Rules 
 < cemptiſing. and diſcoyering the Nature, Method, and 
Manner of preparing Foods uſed in this Nation, Writ 
n ten by that ever famous Thomas Moffett, Doctor in Phy- 
di fic, cortected and enlarged by Chriſtopher Bennet, doctor in 
. [++ phyſic, and fellow of the College of Phyſicians in London. 
+ To which is now prefixed, A Thort View of the Author's 
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Life and. Writings, 15 Mr. Oldys; and an Introduction 
« by R. James, M. D. 

« Britiſh Topography,” page 31, mention is made of a 
tranſlation. of 

« W. O. Efq;” which Mr. Gough, with great probability, 
aſcribes to Mr. Oldys. 18. Among the MSS. in the 
Britiſh" Muſeum, deſcribed in Mr. Ayſcough's Catalogue, 
we find, p. 24, Some Conſiderations upon the Publication 
« of Sir Thomas Roe's Epiſtolary Collections, ſuppoſed to 
<« be written 2 Mr. Oldys, and by him tendered to Sam. 
% Boroughs, Eſq. with Propoſals, and ſome. Notes of Dr. 
« Birch.”—19. In p. 736, Memoirs of the Family of 
« Oldys[B].”—20. In p. 741, Two ſmall Pocket-Books 
te of ſhort Biographical Anecdotes of many Perſons, and 
« ſome Fragments of Poetry.” Qu. Collected by Mr. 
Oldys ? 21. In p. 750, and p. 780, are two MS. Letters 


«. of Mr. Oldys,” 1735 and 1751.—22. It is ſaid, in a MS. 


paper the compiler of this article received from Dr. Ducarel, 
F. R. and A. 88. who knew him well, that Oldys had by 
him, at the time of his death, ſome collections towards a 
Life of Shakeſpeare [c], but not digeſted into any order, 
as he told the Doctor a few days before he died. 23. On 
the ſame authority, he is ſaid to be a writer in, or the writer 
of, „The Scarborough Miſcellany,” 1732, and 1734.— 
24. The Univerſal Spectator, of which he was ſome 
time the publiſher, was a News- paper, a Weekly Journal, 
ſaid, on the top of the paper, which appeared originally in 
ſingle ſheets, to be By Henry Stonecaſtle, in 
9 berland,” 1730—1732. John Kelly was concerned in 
it (ſee the Biographia Dramatica.””) It was afterwards 
collected into two volumes 8vo. ; to which a third and 
fourth were” added in 1747.—25. In one of his MS. we 
find the following well-turned eh e 


In word and WILL 1 AM a friend to you, 88 
And one friend op 1s worth an hundred now. 


* b | 1 2 *. — ba 
; [y] Theſe memoirs are among the (e] It appears, from the lack edition 


—17. In the firſt volume of 


amden's Britannia,” in 2 vols. gto. * by 


orthum- 


e e e WoW a. 


Birch MS, No. 4240, and contain an 
account of the family, drawn up by W, 
2 himſelf. ' As they are too long for 
our limits, and will not bear an abridge- 
ment, we refer our readers to the MS, 
ſelf in the Britiſh Muſeum. Alexan- 
der Oldys, called“ The Little Poet,“ 
and ſometimes © The Bngliſth Scarron,” 
«ppears by this MS, to have been a re- 
lation of .our Oldys,  - S 


of Shak ſpeare, - 1778, vol. I. p. 223, 
that Mr, Steevens h 


ſeen theſe papers Rr 
as that gentleman quotes ſrom them, 
with a compliment tog Mr. Oldys's + 


« veracity,” the firſt ftatiza of 2.41 ati 
« rical ballad” by Shakſpeare, on his 
old friend Sir | 
weak, and vindictive magiftrate, who 
puniſhed him for deer-ſtealigg. 


homas Luty, the van, 


4K. 


42 Sms 


26. It remains only to ſay, that he was ſome time librarian 
to the Earl of Oxford; that he ſelected the pamphlets in the 
„ Harleian Miſcellany,” - and was principally concerned in 
drawing up for Oſborne (who bought that nobleman's li- 
brary for 13,0001.) the © Catalogus Bibliothece Har- 
« kcianz-[D];” moſt of the curious notes in it being of his 

| WO! anden in retve dumbere/at 6 Gifriburas, eam Mitte Astewvm, 
Nilllag esch (the firſt number in 1743 [The thtee laſt, though ua- 

Bl Dome 1742) or 5 vols, 8vo. at 10 der the ſame title, were only ſhop · 
Hiltings, intitaled,“ Bibliothecæ Har- catalogues, in which the unſold articles 

* leiana Catalogus in locos communes, were tepea tee. 


_OLEARIUS(Goprxey), ſon of Godfrey Olearius, D. D. 
and ſuperintendant of Hall in Saxony [Al, where this 
fon [A] was born in 1639. After a A proficiency in the 
ſtudy of the languages, he was made doctor of that faculty 
in 1660. He was already acquainted with the Eaſtern 
tongues, ſtudied divinity under Holſeman, and preached ſe- 
veral times. At length he viſited ſeveral univerſities in 
Germany, and converſed with the learned men in each. In 
1661, he went to Leipſic; and, while he ſtudied under the 
proſeſſors of that univerſity, began to teach himſelf philoſo- 
phy: and humanities in private. In 1664, he was made 
profeſſor of Greek; and he ſhewed his knowledge in it 
fiſty- two * Exercitations upon the Dominical Epiſtles, 
and upon thoſe parts of the Epiſtles” in the *< New Teſta- 
ment, which are read in the public exereiſes, and am 
the Lutherans are the ſubject of part of their ſermons. "He 
took the degree of B. D. in 1668; and, in 167%, was 
created proſeſſor in that faculty, and doctor of divinity in 
7679. An hundred and fix Theological Diſputations, 
ſixty- one in © Philoſophy,” ſome .< Programmas upon dif- 
« ficult Points,“ ſeveral “ Speeches“ and © Theological 
„ Counſels,” Moral Theology, Introduction to Theo- 
leg, and * Hermeneutica Sacra,” ſufficiently evince 
nauis learning and induſtry. He was one of the firſt who fur- 
wied papers for the © Leipſie Acts, with Carpzovius 


Ila] He died id 1687, aged 8; af- frey Olearius, who was born alſo at 
ter publiſhing A poſitive, polemical, Hall in 1635, married a fourth wife in 
* exegetica), and moral 1 heology,” in 2704, and died in 17103 baving pub- 
3676s and “ Some 'thearetico-pratti- liſhed, in 1673, a ſmall tract, inti- 
| Ra Remarks upon the Bible,” in tuled, „Abacus Patrologicus,” much 


$077. 2 N eſteemed, and afterwards. enlarged by 
| 2 He had another fon, Jokn God- the author. I 
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Alberti and Iffigius. He diſcharged the moſt important poſts 
in the univerſity ; and, among other dignities, was ten 
times rector of it: he lived to a good old age, eſcaping the 
hands of death till Auguſt 1713. He had married, in 1667, 
the daughter of Philip Muller, profeſſor of mathematics, 
who brought him ſux ſops, and as many daughters. | 
 OLEARIUS 833 ſon of the preceding, was 
born at Leipſic, July 23, 1672. He diſcovered an extra- 
ordinary genius, as well as inclination for letters early; 
and, having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, went firſt into 
Holland, and thence to England, It was the fame of the 
univerſity of Oxford and the Bodleian library, which drew 
him into this kingdom ; and he continued here aboye a year 
to improve himſelf, as well in the ſtudy of philoſophy, as in 
the knowledge of the Greek language and ſacred antiquities. 
At his return to Leipſic, he was admitted, in 1699, a member 
of the firſt college there; and, ſhortly after, became profeſlar 
of Greek and Latin in that college. However, he refi 
this chair 1708, in order to take poſſeſſion of the theological 
chair. Beſides this employ, he had alſo the canonsy. of 
Meiſſen, and the direction of the ſtudents; to which was 
added, in 1714, the place of aſſeſſor in the electoral and 
ducal conſiſtory. But he poſſeſſed his laſt preferment only a 
ſhort ſpace, being ſeized with a conſumption, which put an 
end to his life, Nov. the 0th, 1715, in the flower of his 
age; notwithſtanding which, he publiſhed ſeveral works, 
and tranſlated. our . Stanley's Hiſtory of Philoſophy” into 
Latin, with Notes and Diſſertations“ of his own, Leipl. 
1712, 4to. He had before, in 1709, given an edition of 
% Philoſtrarus's Works,” in folio. — _. 


OLEARIUS (Anbau), a\Gerwan. writer, and mijoi- 
ſter to the duke of Holſtein, who, having occaſion. to ſend 


an ambaſſador to the great duke of Muſcovy and the Sings IE 7 


of Perſia, appointed our author ſecretary to the em 


Six years, from 1633 to. 1639, were ent in this en:. 


ploy, which affording an opportunity to inform himſelf ** 
thoroughly in the ſtate of thoſe countries, he took an ex- 
act account of it. On his return home, be drew up A 


„ Relation of his Journies,” which was publiſhed, with 


maps and figures, at Sleſwick, 1656,. in foho, in the Ger- 
man tongue ; ond was ſo muck embed that M. Wiceque- 
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kun uad ig into French, and print i.e Paris, the | 
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OVEARIUS:. 


ſame year, in two vols. 4to [a]. Afterwards he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory; the fruits of which ap- 
peared in An Abridgement of the Chronicles of Holſtein, 
<« from 14480 1663, written in the German tongue, and 
printed at Sleſwick that year in 8vo, and there again in 
1674, 4to. The following year, the duke of Holſtein ap- 
pointed him his library-keeper, which probably he held till 
bis death, the date whereof we do not know. He has the 
character of an able mathematician, and one well ſkilled: 
in the Eaſtern. languages, eſpecially the Perſian; as alſo, 
2 good maſter of muſic, playing with taſte upon ſeveral in- 
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- OLIVA (ALEXANDER), general of the Auſtin monks, 
and a celebrated cardinal, was born at Saxoferato, in 1408, 
of poor parents. At three years of age, he fell into the wa- 
ter, and was taken out for dead; but, being carried by his“ 
mother into the church of the Holy Virgin, he recovered 
wonderfully, or, according to the Papiſts, miraculouſly. 
He was admitted young amongſt the monks of Auguſtin, 


and ſtudied at Rimini, Bologna, and Peruſa: in which laſt 


place he was firſt made profeſſor of philoſophy, and after-' 
wards appointed to teach divinity.” At length he was cho- 
fen provincial, and ſome. time after accepted, not without 
reluctance, the poſt of ſolicitor general of his order. This 


office obliged him to go to Rome, where his learning and 


virtue became greatly admired, notwithſtanding he took all 
poſſible methods, out of an extreme humility, to conceal 
them. The cardinal of Tarentum, the protector of his or- 
der, could not prevail upon him to engage in any of the 

ſhed to ſee his great 
erudition ſhine, however, as he was a ſublime theologian 


zud a moſt eloquent orator, he both wrote and preached 
wWitl great foree. He appeared in the aye of the princi- 
=> 4 8 in. Italy, as Rome, Naples, 


enice, Bologna, 
Jorence, Mantua; and Ferrara; was elected firſt vicar-ge- 


neralz and then general of his order, in 1459; and atlaſt 


created cardinabh in 1360, by pope Pius II. This learned 


pontiff gave him afterwards the biſhopric of Camerino, 


and made uſe of his abilities gn ſeveral occaſions. Oliva 


died ſhortly after af Tivola, wbere the court of Rome then 


reſided, in 2463. His corpſe was carried to the church of 


the 
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the. Auguſtin monks at Rome, where there is a marble mo- 


nument, with an epitaph, N birth, bre ding, and 
preferments; under which is a Latin tetraſtic by way of 
elogium [A]. n ͤ nA 11 
e 3 % nnr | 2 f | 25 
[a] His, works are, “ De Chriſti © in ſpiritum ſanctum; Orationes ele» 
« ortu ſermones centum 3“ De cena ( gantes .... "EY | 
cum apoſtolis faQta ; ( De 'peccato e e 
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OLIVER (Isaac), an Engliſh painter, who flouriſhed 
about the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. He was eminent 
for hiſtory and houſe-painting, many pigggs of which. were 
in the poſſeſſion of the late duke of Norfolk. As he was 


a very good deſigner, his drawings were finiſhed to an ex- 
traordinary perfection; ſome of them being admirable copies 
after Parmegiano, &c. He received ſome light in his art 


from Frederico Zuichero, who came into England in that 


reign. He was very neat and curious in his limnings, as 


might be ſeen from ſeveral of his hiftory pieces in the 


queen's cloſet, He was likewiſe a very good painter in 
little, 
Charles I.'s reign, and was buried in. | 
there was a monument ereRted to his memory, with his buſto, 


but ſince deſtroyed by the fire in 1666. 


He left a fon Peter, whom he had inſtructed in his art, 


and who became exceedingly eminent in miniature; inſo- 


much that, in portraits, he ſurpaſſed his father. He drew 


king James I. the princes Henry and Charles, and moſt of 


the court at that time. He lived to near ſixty, and was buried 
in the ſame place with his father, about 1664. | 


_ OLIVET (Joszen), a Frenchman, diſtinguiſhed for 


giving an excellent edition of © Cicero's Works,” in uſum 
Delphini: it was firſt printed at Paris, and then at Geneva, 
in 9 vols. 4to, Olivet was born in 1682, and entered early 


into the Society of the Jeſuits, which he quitted in 1715. 


He then went to Paris, where he ſoon became & N a 
polite literature, that he was choſen of the? Nreneh 


of it to putity and perfection, is ſaid to have been his firlt © + 


object: nevertheleſs, he was ſtrongly attached de the an- 
cients; and for Cicero had àn àdmirstop even to enthu- 


fiaſm. '* Befides an edition of «" Cicero,” be tranſlated ine 7 


of his pieces into French, togethet with the. & Philippies“ 
A N NIN DEB. one „ ** * Dre r 
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He died between fifty - and oy years old, in 
Blackfriars, where 


| * N 
demy, purely for his merit, and almoſt without any eie. 
tation of his own, The French language, and * 1 


. 
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of Demoſthenes ; and ſelected ſome ( Thoughts of Cieero,“ 
6r what might be called © Cieeromanu, “ for the benefit of 
ys He wrote Hiſtoire de F Academie Frangoiſe,” 


way of ſupplement to Peliſſon's. He was the r of 
uetius's book © Upon the weakneſs of the Human Un- 
« derſtanding,“ which ſeems to have drawn upon him ſome 
trouble and altercation with the orthodox. He died in 
1768, reſpected by, as he had been acquainted with, the 
learned of his days. 5 | | 


Gent. Mag.” OLIVEYRA (Chevalier FxAaxcis Ds), is ſuppoſed: to 
. April 1784. have been born at Liſbon ; im which city he ſtudied, under 
the celebrated father Pinto, about the years 1712, 13, an 
14. His family was ancient and honourable, as he fre- 
quently mentions in his works, and had produced ſeveral 
miniſters in the eccleſiaſtical and civil departments of the 
ſtate, He was a flave (as he informs. the world, in his 
c Oeuvres Melees,” which contains much information on 
the manners and literature of Portugal) to the prejudices of 
Popery almoſt forty years; but extenſive reading, joined to 
his obſervations and converſations in Proteſtant countries, 
illuminated his mind, and diffipated, by degrees, the clouds 
with which ſuperſtition had obſcured his intellects. The 
' fincerity of his abjuration need not be doubted, when it is 

| Conſidered, he left his patrimonial eſtate, and relinquiſhed 
the honours and emoluments ariſing from conſiderable 
employments, for the free profeſſion of the truth. The 
active part of his life was ſpent amidſt the hurry of an in- 
triguing court; and he had the honour to ſerve his maſter 
the king of Portugal in ſeveral important embaſſies. ' He has 
favoured. the public with an account of his Travels and 
official proceedings, in ſeveral volumes in the Portugueze 
language z. but, as we have not the books, we cannot 
Y e e their number, or their titles. When he had 
determined upon changing his religion, he ſought refuge, 
Frſt in Holland, and afterwards in e where he was 
|  -» Enabled to reſt quiet from the terrors of arbitrary power, by 


-.. . -. the-munificence of his late majeſty, and ſome of the prin- 

*  Eipal nobility, He lived in retirement from the year 1744, 
When he firſt ſettled here, to the time of his death, inter- 
_ ſperſing his leiſure: with literary labours of the lighter kind, 
ſuch as. Extracts from © ſcarce. and valuable publication 
Which he digeſted, into. methodical order, in-feveral thick 
volumes in 4to MS. When that fatal cataſtrophe happened, 
the overthrow. of Hiſporh, he himſelf by a 
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ery judicious and affecting addreſs to his countrymen, and 
. — fellow-citizens. 1 is intituled, Diſeburs pithe= 
« tique addreſſce à mes compatriotes, Ato. ſeveral times 
reprinted; to which he afterwards added a ſecond part, 
and the whole was tranſlated into Engliſh, and had as 
ſucceſs in that language. It breathes a' generous ſpirit of 
philanthropy, and ſhews the author's heart to have been 
replete with integrity and genuine piety. But it is much 
to be feared, his pious and laudable endeavours were very 
near fruſtrated (with reſpect to his country), by the narrow 
and inſidious bigotry of the Portugueze clergy. They uſed 
all their artifices to deſtroy their ſalutary effect, and actually | 
got them prohibited by inquiſitorial authority. The holy 
office, conſcious of their iniquitous proceedings, and fearing 
the liberal diſglay of truth would prejudice them in the minds 
of a penetrating though ignorant people, cauſed all the 
copies to be confiſcated, and outlawed the author for life. 
They went farther 3 they procured the thunder of the Vati- 
tican to be levelled againſt him; but their rage was impotent, 
the bolt loſt all its force in the way, and never could reach 
to hurt him. In the evening of life, he was grown very 
deaf, and could hear nothing without an ear-trumpet. His 
converſation, however, was lively and agreeable; and he 
ke of his works as of trifles, which had only engaged a - 
of his leiſure hours. He died Oct. 18, 1783, aged 
about 83. His library has been divided, according to his 
own deſire, among his friends, who univerſally regret his 
death. He has left his lady behind him, an amiable perfon, 
many years younger than himſelf, whom he married in the 
iſland of Jerſey, and ſurvives to lament the loſs of a rational 
member of ſociety. _ . 


OOP PSK I (Anvzzw), an eminent Poliſh'divine, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in Pruſſia; and born 


about 1618. In the courſe of his ſtudies; © which were © 


paſſed at Kaliſch, he applied himſelf particularly fo 
for-which he was fo peculiarly formed, that, 


diſcourſe frequently ran into verſe. Mer de ad . 

iſned his eourſes of divinity and juri ä W. e Bo. 
to Italy; where be viſited the beſt libraries, and took the 
Hege of dscter of aw at Rome. Tbegeg he we to. 


France, and was introduced at Paris tc We princeſs N 

Lend; we being about te marty Bafa IV. King or 

Poland, Olzoffski bad the honour of "aikending ber thicker, 

On his arrival, the. king offere im the 1988 * 
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| but he-declined-it, for the ſake of following. his fdies, 


Shortly. after, he was made a canon of the cathedral church 


* 9 and chancellor to the archbiſhopric: in which 


he age ed all the affairs of that ſee, the archbiſhop 


eing ver and infirm. After the death of this prelate, 


he was c 4 to court, and made Latin ſecretary to his ma- 
jeſty; which place he filled with great reputation, being a 
complete maſter of that language. In the war between 


Poland and Sweden, he wrote a piece againſt that enemy to 
bis country, intituled, © Vindiciæ Polonæ.“ He attended 


at the election of Leopold to the imperial crown of Ger- 


many, in quality of .ambaſlador to the king of Poland, and 
there procured the eſteem of the three eccleſiaſtical electors. 
He went afterwards in the ſame character to Vienna, to 


folicit the withdrawing of the imperial troops from the bor- 


ders of the Poliſh territories ; and, immediately on his return, 


was inveſted with the high office of prebendary to thecrawn,, 


and promoted to the biſhopric of Culm, 5 
After the death of Ladiſlaus, he fell into diſgrace with we 


: queen, becauſe he oppoſed the deſign ſhe had of ſettin 


prince of France upon the throne of Poland: however, 1 


did not hinder him from being made vice- chancellor of the, 


crown. He did all in his power to diſſuade Caſimir II. from 


renouncing the crown; and, after the reſignation of that 


king, ſeveral competitors appearing to fill the vacancy,: 


 Olzoffski on the occaſion publiſhed a piece, called “ Cen- 
„ ſura, &c.” This was anſwered by another, - intituled,, 


66 8 Cenſuræ Candidatorum;“ and the liberty, which 
our vice- chancellor had taken in his Cenſura, was like 


do coſt him dear. It was chiefly levelled againſt the young; 


5 . . 


a 


. incenſed, and ma 


no more than eight years of age; and the Czar was high] 
loud. complaints and menaces; unleſs 
ſatisfaction was for the offence. Upon the election of- 
ou Koribut to the throne, Olzoffski was diſpatehed to 
Vienna, to negociate, a match between the new elected king 
and one of the princeſſes of en, and, on his return 
„em that embäſſy, was made grand chancellor ef the 

. He TW "of approve. the peace concluded; With — 
7 in 16765 and wrote to the grand vizir, 


1 dhe grand leignor eafffias n 


. "thei 440 oh Koribur,. our, high. chancellor had. 
bine arg n-/procutin Aae Jlecion. of; John Sin 


prince of Muſcovy who was one of the competitors, though: 
ht 
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Who mide him archbiſhop of Gueſne; and primate” of the 
kingdom and no doubt he had obtained a cardinal's hat, 
it he had not publicly declared againſt it. However, he had 
not been long poſſeſſed of * acy, before his right thereto 
was diſputed by the biſhop of Cracow 3 who laid claim alſo 
to other prerogatives of wa, les of Gueſne, and pretended to 
make the obſequies of the Poliſh monarchs, - Hereupon: , 
 Olzoffski publiſhed a piece in defence of the rights and pri- 
vileges of his archbiſhopric. He alſo ſome time afterwards: 
publiſned another piece, but without putting his name to it, 
intituled;”** :Singularia Juris Patronatus R. Poloniæ, in 
ſupport of the king of Poland's right of nomination to the 
abbeys. In 1678, going by Ss king's) command to 
| Dantzic; in order to com certain diſputes between the 
| ſenate and people of that city, he was ſeized with a diſorder 
; which earried him off in three days, aged about 60. He 
f was particularly diſtinguiſhed by 8 and love for his 
country; and his e was ee . all 2288 
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, | ONKELOS, Masse the Proſelyr 5 2 Wy Rabbi of e ot: 
„ the firſt century, and author of the balder Targ m on te 
5 Pentateuch. Je flouriſhed in the time of Jeſus Chriſt, ac- 
t cording to the Jewih writers; who all agree that he was, 
8 at leaſt in ſome part of His life; contemporary with Jonathan 
" Ben Uzziel, author of the ſecond “ Targum upon the Pro- 
- e phets,” "Prideayx thinks, he was the elder of the two, for 
" ſeveral reaſons; the chief of which is the purity of the ſtyle 
e in his“ Täargum, therein coming neareſt to that part of 
g Daniel and Ezra, which is in Chaldee. This is the trueſt 

: ſtandard of that language, and conſequently the moſt ancient; 

ſince that language, as well as others, was in a conſtant 

4 flux, and continued deviating in every age from the ori 5 2 
NY nor does there ſeem any reaſon why Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
0: when he underſtood his Targuin,” ſhould 'paſs over the ' N 
g law, and begin with the prophets, but that he found Onke⸗ 3 \ 5 
n bos had dene this work before him, and with a ſucceſs when. 5 "> wy 
ze he could not exceed [Al. 1 
ne Axarias, the author of x book, intiruleg, 66 Meor Eule 


ns « or the Light of the Eyes,“ tells us, thar Onkriog was a 
proſelyte in the time of Hillel and 8 and lied dee 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel one of the prime {cholars'of Hillel. 
T0008 . doctors flouriſhed: . OO _ 
« eee 8 
vor. x. Oe | according 
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* actording. to the ns i who adds, that 
Onkelos was contemporary with Gamaliel the elder, St. 
Paul's maſter, who was the grandſon of Hillel, who lived 

terenty-· eight years after Chriſt, and did not die till eighteen 
years before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. However, the 
ſame Gaus, by his calculation, places Onkelos 100 years 
after Chriſt; and to adjuſt his opinion with that of Azarias, 
extends the life of On to à great length. The Tal- 
mudifts tell us, that he aſſiſted at the funeral 
and was at à prodigious expence to małe it moſt 
 fieerit, - Sone ſay, he burnt on the occaſion goods 
eſtes: to the value of 7000 crowns; others, that he pro- 
vided feventy pounds of ſrankincenſe, which was burnt at 
the ſolemnity. But theſe do not conſider, that it was not 
uſual for the Jews to burn aromatics; om this oecaſion, which 
was a cuſtam of the Romans: where the cuſtom among 
the Hebrews was to burn the bed, and ather moveables be- 
longing to their kings, after their death; in order perhaps 
to ſhew, that nobody elſe was worthy to make uſe of them. 
Ferrand, And as they did not ſhew leſs reſpeQ to the OI, or or 
3 rulers af their ſynagogues (and ſuch was Gamaliet), whom 
gion chre1i. they ranked with their kings, they alſo burnt nn and 

| Eane, furniture at their funcrals. _ 

However, leaving this matter to the reader's 5 
we ſhall proceed to obſerve from Prideaux, that the Tar- 
<< gum” of Onkelos is rather a verſion than a paraphraſe; 
ſince it renders the Hebrew text word for word, and for the 
moſt part accurately and exactly, and is hy much the beſt of all 
this fort. It has therefore always been held in eſteem among 
the Jews, much above all the other Targums; and, being 
ſet ro-the fame muſical notes with the Hebrew text, it is 

thereby made capable of being read in the ſame tone with it 
in their public aſſemblies. That it was accordingly there 

read alternatively with the text (one verſe of which being | 
read firft im the Hebrew, the ſame was read aſterwards in m 
the Chaldee interpretation) we are told by Levite ; who of in 

1 the Jews, that bave handled this argument, hath written th 

| the” moſt accurately and fully. He ſays, that the Jews, pu 

holding chemſelves gbliged every week, in their ſy nagogues, We 

1 that paraſhah or ſection of the law, which was the fi, 

| of the week, made uſe of the . Targum' of Onkelos fro 

for this purpoſe; . and, that this was their ufage even down itt 
to his time, which. was ahout the ſfurſt part of the 16th kif 

century. And for this Tegſon ; that though, till the art of i 
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the error of Tate, 2 to have been the ſame with . 


under the emperors Claudius and Neto,” anti. 2 in che 


reign of the latter, being then TOY ONE b his 
is not certain. | 


1 55 Ie Popes #tid cardinals; let de was em 
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ſeutee above one or two of # ſort t& be found in 4 whole 
country," yet gen the “ Targa“ of Onkelor was ty 

here ng mem. 

From the excellence and zceuraey of Oiltelo#s r af. 
m, Prideaux alſo concludes Mm to Rave been anf my 

beet, wichout beg bred up from His bi 

ih religion and learriing; and long exereiſed in Ar the 

rites dc doAtities thereof, und ſo thoroughly Iilkdd" m 

3 and 7 E * — 
Jew cold be, he can ſchree be though 4 

unte to Ae e e ee nnd 

enting Rim 46 & ptoſelyte ſeems to have proceed 


or Aquila of Pontus, author of the Greek „ Targüm, or 
verſion om the prophets and ELIE wo WET indeed * 
Jewiſh proſelyte. bong Bier ee 
 ONOSANDER; 4. W 1 a 2 pbilo- 
ſopher, who wrote commentaries upon Plato's" *. wm 
which are loft; but his name is particularly famous his 
treatiſe intituled, Ayo; Erparny lass, of the duty an he es 
= the 1 o a 4 army, aneh has bern MF? 
- French, and Spariſfi. Phe ffrſt edition 
rede abliſhied with 4 Latin trariftati6ti; by Nen 
ut. The time when our author e 7s bis pre- 
5 y furet, only it is certaim that he Tye r the Roman 
_— It is true, bis bock will deteftrüte fe de point, if 
33 us, to whoth it is dedicated, be 2 82 ſame perſott 
that wt, who" is mentioned Tacthis who” Tive# 


ON PHRTuS kithetvit, x eder . Haiti vo 
monk of Italy, was born in 1529 ern ph. 8 5 
ing irn ſtif to te ſtudy of eceleflaſtical hiffory; A 


the Lives of the Popes,” begun by Platinay ar 7 25 


publiſhed, with a dedication to Pope Pius V. in 28 
Work had been printed before at Venice in 17, by. 
eng Janes Strada, wic hac, forgbly taken the copy” 
from” im. Ottuphitius' afterwards marked ſeverat mies 
in the” pfece, and 1 corre diem in 4 
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ONUPHREUS. ; 


-394,,, He publiſhed ſeyera] other books [a]. , Paulus Va- 
is, calls him the © Helluo antiquarum hiſto- 
and it is ſaid that he acquired the title of The 


nutius, in Epi 
e of 


ather, of Hiſtory. It is certain he was beloved by two 


* Ferdinand and his ſon Maximilian, as 
H. king of Spain. Onuphrius took for his emblem 


' alſo, by 


ding between a plough and an g wich this 


— ev 


utrumque paratus; importing, that he was 


equally ready to undergo the fatigues of divinity, ar. thoſe of 
3 — ſciences. A magnificent marble monument, with 


— 
MOR Thele 


et; 


rg Cathecumenos et de origine bapti- 
„ zandi imazines; © Feſti et tri- 
* ymphi Romanorum ;“ “ De Sibyl- 


. le; * * Comment. Reipub. . 


de trium- 


* » 5 


- preiers. (uti), a Ich divine, MET, 


eh was erected by his friends to Die, mag | 
mae of the en monks at Rom 
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«4. cum?! e. De antique ritu baptizandt 15 


Nom.; „ De urbis Verobs vin 
« illuſtr bus; 6 Civitee Rome“ 
«© De ritu ſepeliendi mortuos apud 1-4 
© teres Chriſtianos ia « De 155 N 
1 urbis nen 
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temberg i in Miſnia, 16425 became profeſſor of the Oriental 
languages and theology in Kiel, where he died in 1712. 
We. have, many. Latin works of bas. upon Hebrew antiqui- 
ties, and he was deſervedly reckoned one of the moſt learned 
men of his: age: but what eculiarly marks him is, an at- 
tempt (a very ſtrange one ſurely) to ſhew the relationſhip, 
between the Greek and the riental la nguages and Joo 
connection which the dialects of the one — with thoſe 
the other. This chimerical ſcheme, of ſubjecting bod 
Greek language to the rules of the Hebrew, engaged him to 
publiſh a ſmall work, intituled, Græciſmus 1 
e ſuæ reſtitutus, methodo 1 nova, eaque cum præceptis 
1 — 45 20 raicis Waſmuthianis (for it ſeems one Maſinuih was = 
'* , < firſt ſtarter of this curious ſyſtem) et ſuis Orientalibus 
et quam proxime harmonica, c regulis, 34.0 luccings 
7 Helene, -. 
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85 vers lesung, i Latin PETER. of agate” 3 
"famous Silthan poet, was born at Buntſlow in that country, 

a ; Ee His parents had but a moderate fortune; but his 
die obſerving bis genius, educated him carefully in 
grammar learning,” in which he ſoon made we __ 

Sent): A e laid 2 good * | Poel to | 
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FITS ED 
Breſlaw for further improvement, and thence to Francfort 
upon the Oder. He ſpent a year in that (univerſity, and 
then removed to Heidelberg, where he puſhed his ſtudies 
with remarkable aſſiduity: but the fame of the celebrated 
Bernegger drew him, after ſome time, to Straſbourg; and 
Bernegger was ſo ſtruck with the learning and wit of Opits, 
that he. pronounced he would one day become. the. Virgil of 
Germany. At length he returned, by the way of Tubingen, 
2 to Heidelberg; but the plague beginning to appear in the 
| Palatinate, this, together with the troubles in Bohemia, 
diſpoſed our ſtudent to travel with a Daniſh gentleman into 
the Low. Countries; and from thence he went to Holſtein; 
; where he wrote his books of Conſtancy.” As ſoon as the 
l troubles of Bohemia were a little calmed, he returned to his 
i own country; and, that he might not live in obſcurity, he 
i frequented the court. Gabriel Bethlen, prince of Tran- 
filvania, having founded a ſchool at Weiſſenberg, Opits 
0 was recommended by Gaſpar Conrard, a famous phyſician 
and poet at Breſlaw, to that prince, who appointed him the 
ſchool-maſter or profeſſor; and in that employ he read 
lectures upon Horace and Seneca. an eee eee HG 
During his reſidence in Tranſilvania, he enquired into 
the original of the Daci; the hiſtory of the famous battle of 
Deudalus, an ancient king of Tranſilvania; the victory of 
Trajan, and the Roman columns which bad been ſent 
thither. He made alſo exact reſearches after the ancient 
Roman inſcriptions, which he ſometimes recovered, and 
ſent them to Gruter, Grotius, and Bernegger. At length 
he grew tired of Tranſilvania, and returned to his own 
country; where he was meditating upon à journey to 
France, when it happened that a Burggrave, who, was in 
the emperor's ſervice, made him his ſecreury. Norwith - | 
ſtanding the multitude of his employments, he kept a ru I 
lar . correſpondence with Grotius, Heinfius.\Salmafius, ,.- - 
Rigaltius, and other learned men. At la the Burggtive '”* .. 


having furniſhed him with all the neceſſaries for his journey. 


that to France, he went thither, and particularly epttivated*a®* 2. 

2 cloſe friendſhip with Grotius, who then reſided at Petis in 

TY» this journey he collected a good number of manuſcripts and 

his curious medal; 0097 6 6 1. 224 a4 "ah IR I. 

in Upon the death of his patron the Burggrave, beventercd' 

ph. -. into the ſervice of the count of Lignitz,- and continued 

o there ſome time; but at laſt, refolving Xeractive;: be choſe} 

law for bis Fro 8 
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ws _ of 2 f Daci,“ an died a bachelor, — 
plague, 1039 Vote many other pieces beſid ey 48 
e the titles of ſome of which are inſerted 
below [A]. * 1 * 2 F 8 i | 4 
2 « 876 | | Ubi | * i. of «Groti de Veritate, & on” 

N 12 — R „ Ve. F “ Proſodia GC napin 
« Yuvius, poema Germanjcum;“ 4 The Plalms of David, tra 

. Rarclay's Argenis,” tranſlated into into German verſe. | 

German yerſe ; a German tranſlation af 


..OPQRINUS (Jonx), a famous German printer, was 

born at Baſil, 1507. His father, John Herbſt, was a 

painter; who, being of competent circumſtances, taught 

his fon the elements of the Latin tongue himſelf, which be 

learned perfectly afterwards, as well as the Greek, at 

Straſhourg, He then for a maintenance firſt taught ſchool, 

then tranſcribed manuſcripts, and became a eorrector of the 

preſs. Shortly after, he married an old woman, the widow 

ef a canon of Lucerne, named Xeloteq, The old lady 

had a geat deal of good Ruff, but was ſo very eroſs-grained 

in temper, that Oporinus bad reaſon to repent of his bar- 

gain. At length, however, he was releaſed by her death, 

but had no ſhare in the inheritance; yet he entered into 

Hymen's yoke three times afterwards, His friends adviſing 
4 him to ſtudy phyſic, he engaged himſelf to Parscelſus, in 
the quality of his ſecretary; and, that chemical madman 
having premiſed to ſnew him the compoſition of his famous 

laudanum, he attended him to Alſace, and ſerved him two 

years ;- at the.end of which, finding his maſter made no ace 

caunt of his promiſe, he left him. However, Paracelſus, 

at parting, made him a preſent of ſome daſes of bis 
laudanum; which proved of great ſervice to him; for, being 

ſeized with 2 dangerous illneſs, he recovered his health by 


taking only three pills of it, 5 
PD pon leaving Paracelſus, he taught a Greek and Latin 
ſchooleſor ſome time at Baſil; but, the governors of that 
republic obliging alf the profeſſors in their univerſity to take 
the degree of M. A; Oporinus, who was then paſt thirty, 
refuſed to ſubmit to the. uſual examination, reſigned his: 
office, and took up the trade of a printer. In this buſineſs 
his family name -of .þ abs, accoxing to the humgur of 
ſeteral Jeapned.meni;at that: time, far Opqrinus, a Greck 
3 — 78d, Ggnifying/ Kutumnz. as Winter alſo, for the ſame 
! oe. > Teh 
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OPORINUS. * 


reaſon, took that of Chimerinus {4}. Our partners, be 
both bad managers, met with confidergble loſles, ſo 
Winter died inſolvent; and Oporinus was not ble to- 
port himſelf without ble aſſiſtance of his friends, in which 
condition he died it 2568. He had fix/prefſes conſtantly at 
work, üſually employed above fifty men, and publiſhed #16 
book which he had not corrected himſelf. - Notwithſtandin 
nee buſineſs, he died aboye 500 livres in debt. 
As Oporinus underſtood manuſeripts very well, he took cute 
to print none but the beſt, He left ſome works of his own, iy 
« Notz in Plutarchum; „ Palyhiſtoris ſcholia 2 
6 3 capita Solini;“ « Darii Tiberti epitome vitarum 
| ab innumeris mendis fepurgata; « Scholia in 
4 een, Tuſculanas queſtiones: Ainotitianes. ex 
« diverſis doctorum hooded colletz in Demoſthenis 
e orationes3” * Propriorum naminum Qnomaſticon. He 
alſo made notes to ſome authors, and large tables of contents 
to others; as. Plato, Ariſtotle, Pliny, &c, and ſeveral 
letters of his may beiſcen-in a collection * printed 
at Utrecht in 169). An account of his hi e was written Niceron me- 
by Andrew e r in an: _— OE vita et © ons ee 
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OPPIAN, a Greek poet and an Aouribes 
about the year aao under the empetor Caracalla;; and was a4 
nstive of Anazatba in Cilicia. Me hade of this author five 
books of fiſhing, intityled, “ Halirutics; which he pre- 
ſented to Caracalla, in the lifetime of his father the emperor - 
Severus : as alſo four books of hunting, preſeiced likewiſe 
ta Caracalla after the death of Severus Caracalla was: {& - 
much pleaſed with Oppian's paems,\that he gave a c]. . 
2 for every line; 'wherice, tis ſaid, t 1 eee 
verſes. . However, they have been 
appellation for their elegance. Some modern critics aß, 
was a partinglng favorite of the Mues; he excels. in ſenti- 
ments and i ee 24 
the great erudition hieh ſupporis his wetſes. Jie com 
other pinces, which are loft 1 for, witance, . A A rextife, 
upon ning: Wr in his on . the 
eu . gs ; | TE I, 006 
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gue, at thirty years of age; and & ſtatue was creed. in 
onour of him by 0 rn. 1 be. os dee 
epitaph upon his tomb, importing, that the gods took him 
out of the world, becauſe e e The 
beſt edition of his poems is that of Leyden, in 1507, dvo, 
with notes by Ritterſhuſius; to which is prefixed an ag- 
count. of his life. That upon „ Fiſhing'! Was tranſlated 
into Engliſh, heroic yerſe by Jones and others, of St. John's 
college in Oxford, and printed there in 8vo, 17224; with his 
ife prefixed. Pope extolls him for a true claſſic author, both 
for the purity of his Latin, and his poetical genius 
. OPTALUS, biſhop of Melevia, a town of Numidia in 
Africa, flouriſhed in the fourth century, under the empi 


- ö . # % 8 wn; F * 
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of Valentinian and Valens. He wrote his book of the y 
ſchiſm. of the Donatiſts about the year 370, | againſt Par- 4 
menian, biſhop of that ſect. We know nothing of the t 
particulars of his life. He is commended by Auſtin, Jerom; ! 

and Fulgentius. In Jerom's time his work was divided J 
into ſix books, to which a ſeventh was. ſubjoi ned, from the 0 
additions which Optalus had made to his other books. This t 
author has been publiſhed ſeveral times: the laſt in 37003 e 

by Dupin, who hath ſettled the text from four manuſcripts. 9 

bottom of the page; and at the end inſertéd the notes e 8 
Badouin, Cafaubon, Barthi us, and anne: former editors, IF 

together with a collection of all the acts of councils. and 8 
epiſcopal conferences, letters of biſhops, edicts of emperors, 0 
proconſular acts, and acts of martyrs, Which al Way le- h 

gard the hiſtory of the 1Donatifts, diſpoſed in a chronciſogi- P. 

7 ea] order, from the firſt riſe of the ſect to the time of :Gre< Ci 
| gory the Great.” There is alſo a preface, contaitingl un le 
accounts of; the writings of Optalus, with their ſdverat yy 
editions ; and two diſſertations, one containing the 6:Hife (> 

85 Fitory of the Donatiſts, and the other upon „Phe W 


 » 7. ſacred Geography of Africa.. This is the beſt edition * 
ON af Optalus; whoſe ſtyle is noble, vehement, and cloſe ; and 
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| ORGANA (Ann), 2 good. Italian painter, was: n 
8 bom in 1329 at Florence, He learned: ſculpture in his he 
youth, and was beſides poet 'and architect. His genius ſo 

was fruitful, and bis mager much the Lame with the other f 7) 
$244 1 1 : - - i 13 —— 8 20 . A ' een Pantech 80 
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His father Leonidas took him at firſt under his on ma- 


ical explications of the ſacred books. He would ſometimes 


which can never be excuſed. 3 
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ORGANA. 1 


inters of bis time. The greateſt part of his works are at 
Piſa; and, in his picture of the univerſal judgement, he 

a; andy in his f 1 ; 
painted his friends in heaven, and his foes in hell, He died, 
a 1389, in his Hoth years . - | * 4 p 


-  ORIGEN,' an illuſtrious father of the church, and a Hyetii Oci- 
man of great parts and learning, was born. at Alexandria geniana, 

In Egypt aboyt the year 185; and afterwards obtained the 3 Cn 
ſurname of - Adamantius, either becauſe of that adamantine ment. pre- 
ſtrength of mind, which enabled him to go through. ſo fizz. Roth. 
many yaſt 2 $2 or for that invincible firmneſs with which 2 8 

hin, 6b the ſharpeſt perſecutions.; Porphyry repreſents Hitt. EccleC 


* 


im, as having been born and educated an heathen; but“ vi. 6. . 
Euſebius bas clearly proved, that his parents were Chriſtian. 


nagement, and trained him at home for ſome time: he 

en 6 him languages and profane learning, but had a par- 

ticular view to his underſtanding the holy ſcriptures; ſome 

portion of which he gave him to learn and to repeat every og 
day. The. ſon's inclination and turn ſuited exactly with | 

the father's deſign ; for he purſued his ſtudies with a moſt 
extraordinary zeal and ardour: and, being endued with a 

quick apprehenſion and a ſtrong imagination, did not con- 

tent himſelf with that ſenſe which at firſt preſented itſelf, 

but farther endeavouted to dive into -myſterious and allego- 


even puzzle his father, by too much ſoliciting him for re- 
condite meanings; which obliged the good man to reprehend Origeniana, 
him a little, and yithal to adviſe him not to attempt to Gs 
penetrate too far in the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, but to Liter. &c. 
content himſelf with their moſt clear, obyious, and natural 

ſenſe, Hence it appears, how early he was ſeized with that 

&« furor allegoricus, as a ie Rogers calls it ; that rage of 22 Re- 
expounding the fariptures allegorically, which grew after- en 
Fe to be even a diſtemper, and me 3 exceſſes Ecclef. Hift. 
When he had been ſome time inſtrufted by his father; 
and was a little advanced in age, other maſters were ſought> .* 
out for him : he had for his maſter in. philoſophy, Ammo+ 
nius, the famous Chriſtian philoſopher 3 and in divinity the. 

7 8 famous Clemens of Alexandria. From the former 

he deeply imbibed the Plarogic philoſophy, which afterwards 

ſo miſerably infected his Chriſtianity, and gave birth to thoſe 


many, fingular and. heretical opintans ar. aye Of 
gvilaed, hin, aboye all the primitive - writers.” Rh hs 
* „ iv ay 2 paul 5 
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ORIGEN. 


hiloſophical and theological purſuits, to which he applied 
imſelf moſt intenſely, he found time to cultivate ſeveral 
arts and ſciences: and fo univerſal and powerful was his 
genius, that, as Jerom relates, he acquired very great 
701 and knowledge in geometry, . arithmetic, muſic, gram- 
Wieron. in mar, rhetoric, &, He was not above ſeventeen years of 
Kane age, whey the perſecution under the emperor Seyerus began 
* © Alexandria in 202: and, his father being ſeized and im- 
priſoned for his faith in Chriſt, Origen would alſo baye 
dffered himſelf to the perſecutors, out of the great zeal he 
had to ſuffer martyrdom. This his mother reſolutely op- 
poſed, yet was forced even to hide his cloaths, in order tp 


* 2 


preyent his ruſhing forth: upon which, being thus | 


_ detained againſt his will, he wrote à letter to his father to 
exhort him to martyrdom, in which he expreſſes himſelf 
thus: Stand ſtedfaſt, my father, and let no regard to us 

| « alter your opinion, or ſhake your reſolution :** for he had 

Origeniana, fix ſons beſides Origen, Leonidas, animated by his ſon, 

| reſolved to perſiſt even to martyrdom, and was accordingly 

| beheaded ſoon after: and though his family fell into extreme 
poverty, his goods being immediately canfiſcated,. yet Ori- 
gen, applying himſelf ſoon after entirely to human learn- 
ing, took up the teaching of grammar, and by that employ- 
ment made a ſhift to maintain himſelf, his mother, and his 
rethren. 4 5 e e 

Ul While he followed this profeſſion, the chair of the ſchool 
at Alexandria becoming vacant by the retreat of Clement, 
and by the flight of all thoſe who were diſperſed by the per- 

' ſecution, ſome of the Heathens, who were willing to be 
converted, made their application to him, though he was 
not then above eighteen years of age: and at length, the 
_ reputation and number of his converts increaſing every 
day, Demetrius, biſhop of Alexandria, confirmed him in 
the employment of catechiſt, or profeſſor of ſacred learning, 
in that church, When he ſaw himſelf ſettled in this charge, 
„he left off teaching grammar, and fold all his books of pro- 
© Fane learning; contenting himſelf with four oboli a day, 
„Which were allowed him by the perſon who bought them. 
And now he began td lead a moſt ſtrict and ſevere life, which 
- contributed no leſs that his learning, to draw a great num- 
ber of Aifeiples about him; although a violent perſecution 
as then begun at Alexandria under the government of 
Letus, and was continued with great fury under that of 
Aquila bis ſucceffor. Several of his diſciples ſuffered mar- 
TFyrdom there, and he himſelf was expoſed to che rage of the 
* 0 | AY Heathens, 
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ORIGEN. _” 


Handled, when he went, as he conſtantly did, to the aſſiſt- 
ance and encouragement of the martyrs. He chen prac- 
tiſed all kind of auſterities, and carried the doctrine of 
mortification ſo far, as even to commit an unnatural act of 
violence upon his perſon. For, as his employment obliged 
him to be often with women, whom he inſtructed as well 
as men, that he might be ſecure againſt falling into tempt- 
ation, and alſo take away from the Heathens all pretence to 
ſuſpect any ill conduct by reaſon of his youth, he actually 
— himſelf. He reſolved to attain that tion, 


words of the goſpel, via. There be ſome who make them - 

e ſelves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven: but he never 

could have adhered to the letter of ſcripture more unfor- 

3 and it is pity, that the conſtant humour which 

he indulged of deſerting it, did not influence him here. How Hieron. 

he performed this ſtrange operation upon himſelf, we have i 6. 
no particular information: nor is it at all material to know, Hat be. 


whether he did it by an amputation of the parts, according Euſeb. bit. 
to the opinion of Jerom ; or, as Epiphanius has hinted, by 0, i <- 8. 
ſome operative drug, ſufficient to — the powers of Man. 4. zr. 
generation. The fact is indiſputable : for Euſebius, his v. 12. and 
great advocate, ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner, as ſhews e 
pin. ee of it; and Origen himſelf afterwards con- 285 pick 
it. 4 4 f p - 

It was about this time, in the beginaing of Caracalla's 
reign, that he went to Rome, under the pontificate of Ze- 
pherinus; and began that great and famous work, called the 
« Tetrapla.” This was a Bible, wherein, by the fide of 
the Hebrew text, he had tranſcribed in different eolumns 
four tranſlations, diſtinguiſhed by verſes; namely, the 
tranſlation of the Seventy, that of Aquila, that of Sym- | 
machus, and that of 'Theodotion. He afterwards added Vo!cfns in, 
two other verſions, without any author's name, and a ſeventh © , 
upon the Pfalms only, which he found at Jericho in a bar 
rel: and theſe verſions, with the Hebrew, which is witten 
in Greek as well as Hebrew characters, make vip WH Is. 
called Qrigen's Hexapla. He was afterwards obligza *-. 
ſeveral times to leaye Alexandria; - for, fuſt, be was fenen 
for by an Arabian prince to come and ir Hi MW. 
little while after, the city of Alexandria beihg: Biferablß 
haraſſed by the emperor Caracalla for ſome-afiont-piit upon 
him, he retired into Paleſtine;* and, ſettling in the city of 
Cxſarea, the biſhops of that province. defired him, though 
he was not yet à prieſt; to en pound- en publicly 
NN | 5 . 755 ; in 
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in that church and to inſtruct the e in their preſence; 
with which requeſt he complied. Now, whether his biſhop 
Demetrius ſecretly envied him this honour, or was really 

| perſuaded that they had violated the rules of the church, he 
wrote to theſe prelates, and told them, “ it was a thing un- 
te heard of, and had never been practiſed till then, that lay- 

i men ſhould preach in the preſence of 'biſhops?”” to which 
Alexander of Jeruſalem and Theoctiſtus wrote back, that 
ae this had been often practiſed.“ Mean while, Demetrius 
had ordered Origen home, who obeyed, and betook himſelf 
to his firſt employment. Some time after, he was again 
diverted from it, by order of the princeſs Mammæa, who 
cauſed him to come to Antioch, that ſhe might ſee and diſ- 
courſe: with him: but he ſhortly. returned to Alexandria, 
where he continued till the year 228. Then he went again 
to Cæſarea about ſome eccleſiaſtical affairs and, as he 
paſſed through Paleſtine, was ordained prieſt by Alexander 
and Theoctiſtus. This ordination! of Origen by foreign 
. biſhops ſo extremely incenſed his dioceſan Demetrius, that 
be never ſorgave it. However, Origen returned to Alex- 
Andria, where he continued, as he had long ago begun, to 
write Commentaries upon the Holy Seriptures;“ and he 
then publiſhed ſive books of Commentaries upon St. 
8 John's Goſpel,” eight upon Genefis,” * Commen- 
<< taries upon the firſt 25 Pſalms,” and upon the“ La- 
i mentations of Jeremiah; “ his books * We 2 2. I 

and his “ Stromata. . 

All this while the biſhop of 1 * not a whit 
appeaſed, but continued to perſecute him as. fiercely as ever. 
The truth is, Demetrius had long conceived envy and ill-will 
againſt him, on account of his ſhining merit and extenſive 
reputation, and took this opportunity of giving it full vent. 

"He: wrote letters every where againſt him: he reproached 
him with the affair of his caſtration, although he had 
formerly extolled that act, as flowing from the greateſt pru- 
4 . zeal, and piety; and, in a council, which he aſ- 
Jembled io 231, it was ordained, that Origen ſhould not 
only deſiſt from teaching, but even quit the city. Baniſhed 
2 Alexandria, he retired to Cæſaria, his ordinary place 
4 1 refuge; where he was very well received by Theoctiſtus, 
biſnop obs that city, and by Alexander biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
who undertock to defend him, and commiſſioned him to 
expoind the ſeriptufes pübliely, hearing him all the _— 

as if be, had. been theft maſter. The .encou 
received * We ketns to 08" aalen Dea 
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all more ; who; not ſatisfied with the firſt judgement given 
inſt, Origen, accuſed him in a council of the biſhops-of 
. and having cauſed him to be depoſed, and even ex- 
communicated, according to lerom, wrote at the ſame 
time to all parts againſt him, to procure his being thtuſt out 
of, the Catholic church; However, the biſhops of Pa- 
leſtine, Arabia, Phœnicia, and Achaia, who were particu- 
larly acquainted, with his high merit, and many of them 
very intimate with him, teſolved at all adventures to ſupport 
him, Although. be was declared a reprobate in all other 
dae le le coatinged to explain the ſcriptures at Cæſa- 
rea with reputation, both in the lifetime, and after the 
death of Yared omg who did not live long after he had 
condemned . All ſorts of perſons, not only frog 
that province, but even from temote countries, came to be 
his diſciples: the moſt famous of which were, - Gregory, 
ſurnamed afterwards, Thaumaturgus, and his brother Athe- ; 
nodorus. But though, after, Demetrius s death; the perſe= 
cution he had raiſed againſt Origen: abated a little, er 
Origen was always looked upon by the Egyptians as an 
excommunicated perſon; and the ſentence given againft him 
by Demetrius continued :under his ſucceſſors, Heraclas and 
ionyſius, although the former had been his diſciple, and 
the latter had a great regard for him. 
After the death of Alexander Severus, under whoſe re 
all this happened, his ſucceſſot Maximinus ſtirred up a per 
ſecution againſt the church in 235. Origen concealed him- 
ſelf during this perſecution, and retired: for ſome time to 
8 here he went on with his “ Commentaries upon 
40 the criptures.”” Under the, reign. of Gordianus, which 
began in 238, Beryllus, biſhop of Boſtra in; Arabia, fell 
into a. very groſs error, affirming, that our Lord, before - 
his incarnation, . was not a perſon ſubſiſting: upon Which 
ſome biſhops, gathering; themſelves; together, cauſed Origen * 
to come thither alſo z., Who convinced him of his error ſo 
effectually, that the biſhop not only publickiy acknow- 
ledged it, but ever after retained. à kindneſs = Onions. ; 
Afterwards he was called, under the reign' of Philips ter- 
another aſſembly of biſhops, which was held againſt ſoms- 
2 who maintained, 1 the 1 — of nh and 
were raiſed again with their bodies. He was then years. - | 
old, .c or thereabouts, yet purſued his. Fr wer uſual q 
vigour; and he not only compoſed ſeytral books in his a | 
ſay bu he made almoſt Ko Wo to oy e, = 
| or 
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for the moſt part without any preparation at all, which were 
tevertHeteſs fo well eſteemed, that they were taken down 
from his mouth, arid afterwards publiſſred. Under the per- 
fecution of Decius, he ſuffered with great conſtancy for the 
faith. He was ſeized, put into priſon, loaded with SE had 
ut foot in ths flocks" for ſeveral days, where they 
eruelly extended beyond their natural dimenſions: 2 — 
threutened to be burned alive; racked with various tortures; 
but he went through all with reſolution and firtrineſs. ' Be- 
r from priſony he held ſeveral conferences, - and 
im every reſpect like a 5 — of Jeſus Chriſt : 
and laftly, aro laboured fo-thuth, and ſaffeted with 
Hit. Eccief, ſoch credit and glory; he died at Tyre, in the reign of Gel- 
L. vii. e. 2 + has aged 69 years, according to Eufebius, | Wen Ban 
Fhough what we have at 1 & the Works mo 
make fevera} conſiderable volumes, yet they ae 
eompariſon of What he wrote. Jerdm; ſpeaking of 
ſays, „ Who is there a 406; that em vad 4s 
many books as he has compeſe ? We may diftiriguifh 
his works into two kinds; the one upon the facred-feriptures, 
me other into ſeparate tretiſes upon different „Not 
0 mention his Tetrapla“ and * Mexapla,” Which were 
tather 4 collection than a work of His own, he com 
three ſorts of books upom the ſeriptures; and "theſe were, 
Commentaries, << Sony go ard << Hotmiftes.“ Ir his 
_ < Conmentaries/” he 250 u, ce 1 tres 
hent and fire, all that genius and force of "rey te 
natural to him; the better, as he thought, to reel 
— and depth of the ſcriptures,” and their — 
| interpretation. His * Schoha were; on 
the contrary, only ſhort notes to explain the drfiicult! plzces, 
— of works were rather for the aft of the 
kezrned, than of the people; whereas the “ Homies,” 
wich the Latins call Trentiſes, and we Sermons, were 
nal lectures upon the holy ſerlptures. We have fene of 
"the Schola“ remaining, nor hardly any of che e Homf- 
7 hies” in Greek; and thoſe which we have in Latin ate 
| 1% ganſtated by Ruflinus and others, with {6 much Heenee, 
| Wu it is difficulr, if not impoſſible, to diſcern 5 
; hat has been foiſted in by his interpreters. & great 
. of his «© Commentaries” are loſt. The other 
„ weatiſes ofLOvigen are not near ſo many in number, a8 He 
Worb upeg the-ſcriptures, and — 2 they were v ne conſider- 
_ 1 not to ny upon the 
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6. Philoſophers,” which Eyſebius ſpeaks of, he wrote two 
books upon dhe ( RefurreQion;” a treatiſe . De Principiis,” f Feng. 
in four books; ten of „ Stromata; an Exhortation to 
« Martyrdem; eight books againſt © Celſus; A Frea- 
« tiſe apes 211 * A Letter to Africanus concerning 
60 iſtary of Suſannah, &c. 92250 4 
All Otigen's work, which remain only in Latin, were 
collected by Merlinus, and afterwards by Eraſmus, and 
printed at Paris in 15129 and at Baſil in 1336, in 2 vols. 
folio. Genebrard has ſince made a larger collection, which 
was printed at Paris in 1574, 1604, 1619, 2 vols. folio. 
All dhe Greek fragments of Origen upon the Seriptures were 
publiſhed, with a Latin tranſlation. by Huetius, and printed 
in 1668, 1679; and 1685, 2 vols. folio: to which are pre- 
fed by the edites large Prolegomena, under the title of 
“ Origeniana,” in which are given, in three books, a very 
copiouy and learned account of the life, the doctrines, and 
the writings of Origen. The eight books againſt ** Celſus,” 


S232 F 


iſtr an Epicurean philoſopher, which are by far the moſt valuable 
es, of his work, were publiſhed in Greek, with the © Tranſlation 
lot « of Gelenius,”” and the Notes of Hœſchelius,“ in 16055 
ere 4e and afterwards very correctly at Cambridge in 1658, 
fed WM 4to, by William Spencer, fellow. of Trinity-College, who 
re, mended the tranſlation, and alſo added notes of his owns. . 
his To this edition are ſubjoined the . Philocalia, ſive de obfcu- 
hat « ris ſaaree ſeripturæ loeis,” of Origen. Wetſtenius, Greeks 
vis proſeſſer at Baſil, cauſed: to be printed there, with à Latin 


| verſion and notes, in 1674, 4to, The Dialogue againſt 
5 Marcion“ (Which, by the way, is ſuppoſed by Huetius 
on to be a ſpurious piece), the Exhortation to Martyrdam, 
des, and the © Letters of Africanus and Origen, concerning the 
the © Hiſtory of Suſannah: and, laſtly, the book De Ora- 
s tone was publiſhed at London in 1718, 4. An ed 
ere I tions of all Origen's works was undertaken by Carolus De- 
& of larue, a Beneditine monk, who began to publiſh it at Paris 
mi- in 1733, folio: and though the three volumes he has given 
ate us does not complete his plan, yet ĩt contains the bet, and 1 
nee; © indeed the only part of Origen's works worth au dttantionh.”;*" | 
owir We muſt not forget to obſerve, chat the celebr: Montan 
ett con has publiſhed, in 2 vols. folio, ſome remains and mg | 
ey ments af his! Hampla,” e rg EE  *. 72 
„ || Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, as Fabricius obſeryes, Sm A e eee h 
tors another inftance of a man, who has beemſe famous through 5 < 4 | 
the good report and ill report, as Origeric The quarrels and. 
hilo« If diſputes which aroſe in the church aſter his death, on ac 
| | „ „ ED * . Fan, 5m 
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cCcunt of his perſon and writings, are ſcardely eredible to 
Any, who have not examined t hiſtory of thoſe times. 
Ihe univerſal church was ſplit into two parties; and theſe 
parties fouglit as furiouſſy for and againſt Origen; 28 if the 
Chriſtian religion had itſelf been at ſtake. Huetius has em- 

ployed the ſecond book of his “ Origeniana, which eori- 

fiſts of above 200 pages in folio, in pointing out and animad- 

verting on ſuch dogmas of this illuſtrious father, as are either 

quite inexcuſable, or very exceptienable: and it is con- 

feſſed by all, that he ſwerved egregiouſſy from the orthodox 

faith. Cave has collected within a ſhort compaſs; the 
principal tenets which rendered him obnoxious j and thence 

Hit. Lit. we learn, that Origen" was accuſed of maintaining: different 
0200-1740 degrees of dignity among the perſons of the Holy Frinity; 
* as, that the Son was inferior to the Father, and the Holy 


N Spirit inferior to both, in the ſame manner that rays emitted | 
i from the ſun are inferior in dignity to the ſun himſelf: that 
| the death of Chriſt was advantageous, not to men only, but 

f to angels, devils, nay, even to the ſtars and other inſenſible 

i io things, which he wildly ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of-a rational 

ö ſoul, and therefore to be eapable of ſin: that all rational na- 

4 tures, whether devils, - human ſouls, or any other, were 

U ereated by God from eternity, and were originally pure in- 


telligences, but afterwards, according to the various uſe of 
their free will, diſperſed among the various orders of angels, 


1 men, or devils: that angels, and other ſupernatural beimgs, 
were cloathed [with ſubtle and ethereal bodies, which con- 
| ſiſted of matter, although in compariſon of our groſſer bodies 


. they may be called incorporeal and ſpiritual: that the ſouls | 
. | of all rational beings, after putting off one ſtate; paſs into | 
another, either ſuperior or inferior, according to their reſpec- 
tive behaviour; and that thus, by a kind of perpetual tranſ- 
migration, one and the ſame ſoul may ſueceſſively, and even c 
© , often, paſs through all the orders of rational beings: that « 
bence the ſouls of men were thruſt into the priſon of bodies 8 
ſior offences committed in ſome: former ſtate, and that when 0 
4 Jaocted from hence, they will become either angels or devils, 0 
J ſhall have deſerved: that, however, neither the c 
6 * puniſhment of men or devils, nor the joys of the ſaints, q 
mall be eternal, but that all ſhall return to their original 
eure intelligences, then begin the ſame round again, 
„F. and {a gr jot ever. . e F 24 HAS 3s gg 
"BY . © *, ZEbeſCerrors, and others connected with and flowing from 
; _  .  - » theſe, together wien that, „ furor allegoricus,“ above men- 
| | © tioned, which-pullied him on to turn even the whole law and iſ &« 
// yy nm 
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goſpel. into allegory, are the foundation of all that enmity 

which has been conceived againſt Origen, and of all thoſe 
| anathemas with which he has been loaded. His damnation” 
1 has been often decreed in form; and it has been deemed 


: 2 eyen to ſuppoſe him ſaved. John Picus, earl of 
- irandula, having, publiſhed at Rome among | his 9oo pro- 
- olitions, . chat it is more rgsſonable to believe Origen ſaved 
ty than damned, the maſters in divinity cenſured him for it; 
- aſſertir „that his propoſition was raſh, blameable; ſavouring 
* of hereſy, and contrary to the determination of the Catholic 
e N 0 This is what Picus himſelf relates in his Apolog. 
de C- 75% dtephen Binct, a Jeſuit, publiſned a book at Paris in 
nt 629, concerning the ſalvation of Origen, in which he took 
3 the affirmative ſide of the queſtion, but not without diffi- 
ly dence and fear. This work, is-written in the form of a trial; 


ed witneſſes are introduced, and depoſitions taken; and the 
” cauſe is fully pleaded pro and con. The witneſſes for Origen 
zut are Merlin, Eraſmus, Genebrard, and Picus of Mirand * 
after this; cardinal Baronius, in the name of Bellarmine, 
and of all ho are againſt Origen, makes 4 ſpeech to de- 
mand the condemnation of the àccuſed; on whoſe crimes and 
bereſies having expatiated, . Muſt 1, ” ſays he, at laſt be 
< reduced to ſuch an extremity, as to be obliged to open the 
40 gates of bell, in order to ſhew that Origen is there? ** 
<« otherwiſe, men will not; believe it. Would it not be ND 
& enough to have laid before you his crime, his unfortu- | 
© nate end, the ſontencs of his condemnation delivered by 
40 "Of emperors, by the popes, by the ſaints, by the. fifth 
general council, not to mention others, and almoſt by the 
9 98 of God himſelf? ; Vet, ſince there. is no other me- 


c thed left but deſgending into: bell, and ſhewiog there tat 
« reprobate, that damned Origen, come, gentlemen, I am 
« determined to do it; in order to carry this. matter to the 2 

« higheſt degree of. cyidence; let us, in God's name, g ;. . 
60 down into hell, to ſee whether he really be there or not, 22 51 
« and to deoidę the queſtion at once. The ſeyenth general +: * 
council has quoted a book, and by quoting. it; dc has d KP A - 2 


awful proofs, to ſuppoxt the determination of the co N 

66 with regard to images. Why ſhould not we, re 
« example. of that council, make uſe of The fant 8 * 
« determine this controverſy, which Deſideviny 
« too much cleared up and decided d i fai We, 
e man being in great perplexity about he Hv of Ori- 

en, after the 2 uy wh man; fi ; 

yo! 25 een, 
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« plalnly, as it were, a kind of hell open; and lodking in, 


© obſerved the hereſiarchs, who were all named to him, one 


e after anvther, by their own names: and in the midſt of 

„ them he ſaw Origen, who Was there damned among the 
: “ others, loaded with horror, flames, and confuſion.” ' Thus 
it is, that mankind have been impiouſty quarrelling about the 
falvation of others, while they hay been better employed in 
providing f owny(- 0 0 TR Re ot USP T6643 
In the mean while, this illuſtrious and excellent father, far 

from being univerſally condemned, has received the higheſt 
eloges from the beſt and greateſt men among both andients 
and moderns. Euſebius is upon all, occaſions his advocate, 
and therefore need not be particularly quoted. There was a 


time, when Jerom himſelf ſpoke” highly of him, and de- 


clared him to be perſecuted, *© non propter dogmatum novi- 
« tatem, nec propter hæreſin, ut nunc adverſus eum rabidi ca- 
nes ſimulant; fed quia gloriam eloquentiæ ejus et ſcientiæ 


<« ferte non poterant, et illodocente omnes muti putabantur:“ 


but Jerom afterwards changed his party, and àbuſed him as 
heartily, as he had here commended him ; although even 
then he was obliged to acknowledge, that he hac been 2 
moſt extraordinary perſon from His 3 c magnub vir ab 
Epiſt. 65, ad © infantia;” Eraſmus had the profoundeſt veneration for Ori- 


Pammach. gen ; and declares, that he learned more from one page of 


eber. kim; than from ten of Auguſtin :'** Plus medocet,” fays he, 
Vis. Ruffin, . Chriſtianæ philoſophite unica Origenis pagina, quam decem 


Apol, 11. 4 Auguftini.” Eraſmus affirms alſo, that '© in the Expoſition 


of the Scriptures, allowing for ſome particular. points of 

faith, he would prefer one Origen to ten Orthodox.“ 

Mr. Daille, in his Treatiſe' on the Fathers,“ ſuys, that 

In Galat. ii, 6 Origen alone, had we but his writings entire, would be 
11. crit. & able perhaps to give us more light and ſatisfaction in the 
oy e duſineſs we are now upon, than all the reſt, We have 
dc but very little of him left us, and the preateſt part of 
4 that too, moſt miſerably abuſed and corrupted ; the moſt 
e learned and almoſt innumerable writings of this great and 


.- _, + © 6, incomparable perſon, not being able to withſtand the yio- 


3 „ 1 2 . * . |; A 
= be dealt much worſe with him, than ſo many ages and centu- 


* > "lence of time, nor the envy and malice of men, who have 
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years, that have paſſed from his time down to us.“ 
tion of his writings is a point, which his apo- 
- Aopilts have always inſiſted on ſtrongly: Ruffinus-particu- 
- larly, in his gefencerggainſt Jerom. Nay, Origen himſelf 
_ heavily complaigeß pf this uſage in his lifetime; uncertain, 
as it ſhould ſeem, hender he was ſo ſerved by the Ortho 
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_ authority of his name. 


„ diftated'to ſeven or Eight perſons 


'« Hebrew text, ſubjoining à literal commentary upon the 
«6: moſt difficult places. 


what a learned and candid critic of of Sen 
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with a view of being made more: odious, or by the hereties, Cave, Hit. 
who wete deſirous to vent their heterodoxies under the great Liter 


But to go on with his elogiſts, among Wem Dopin has Bibl. Aut. 
drawn his eharaQer very impartially. << Origen,” ſays > "wg 
<« had very quick parts, a very ſtrong and enlarged imagi- 
nation; but he relied too much on hs vivacity of his 2 
« nius, and often loſt himſelf, out of too great earneſtneſs 
eto fathom and ſubtiliſe every thing. He had a very happy 
« invention, and a more happy delivery-of what he 1 1 
« but he had hot that exa@tneſs in his inventions, nor tat 

« graeefulneſs of delivery, as might be withed. He carried 
« n his works with ſo great eaſe, that he is faid to have 
at a time; and he Was 
<« ſo ready in exprefling ' himſelf, that he made the greateſt . 
«. part of his homilies extempore : upon Which account, big 
<6 Nye was not correct or coherent. He had a vaſt 
* memory, but often truſted too much to it. He was 4 

3 of moſt profound learning: he particularly ſtudi 
«, y e y, and was indeed too much addicted to 
6 jt for a Chriſtian.” He underſtood likewiſe the doctrines 
ol other philoſophers. He applied himſelf mightily to the. 
adp uf human learning. He was neither ignorant of 
« hiſtory nor mythology; and he had as great a knowledge in 
« all the profane (elenced, as thoſe who ſtudied nothing elſe, 
< But: He babe ee y excelled in the knowledge of the Holy 
e Sériptufes, which he learned all by heart ; and that he 
might neglect nothing for attaining à right underſtanding 
« of the letter thereof, he carefully examined all the verſions 
4 gf the Bible, and compared them all together with the 


was nat very well killed in the 
„Hebrew; yet he knew enough of it to undeiftand it, 
«ind to obſerve the difference of the text and the tranſa- 
«tions. | Nevertheleſs, he did not adhere to the literal r.  - - | 
« plication of the Bible, but thought it neceſſary, for the : | 
lake of gainlihg it credit with the heathens, who 3 - -* 
its plainneſs and ſimplicity, and of rendering it mere — 19 | 
<«< ful to the world, to give myſtical and IL 
66 rations-of every thing in . 
Me will conclude our/account of this eminent, 


pick Þ K 
mee i 
concerning him.. Origen, he tells g & Was very learned" ane 
* and ingenious, and indefatigably 1 mduſtrious. His whole e vol. 
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and explainjng;;the..Seriptures :, to which he roingd; Fg 
210 « ſtudy; of, philoſophy, and of all polite literature.) He was, 
« humble, modeſt, and patient under great injuries and cxuel, 

uh 40 2 treatment, which he fecelved from Chriſtians and Pa- 
; gans; for, though he ever: had a conſiderable number of 
8 friends and admirers, on account of his amiable qualities 
t and uſeful accompliſhments, he was perſe cuted and calum- 
& niated by men, who had neither his learning nor his vir- 
&, tue, degraded fram the order of pteſbyters, driven from 
« his home, and excommunicated by one Demetrius, biſhop- 
of Alexandria, who enyied bim, 1 Euſebius, for the 
& reputation Which he had gained. s inguiſitive genius, 
& and.his, mixing philoſophy with chriſtianity, led him per- 
x baps into ſome learned ſingularities, and ingenious Teve-- 
6: ries;z hue he was by temper fat from dogmatizing, in ſuch 
48 points, from fomenting ſehiſms, and ſetting up himſelf for 
5. the head of a party, He lived in times, when Chriftians- 
0 were not ſo. ſhackled with ſyſtems, and determipations, as 
& they. were after wards, nor ſo much expoſed to diſingenuous 
<« and illiberal objections; and had more liberty to purſue 

c their inquiries, and to ſpeak their eng was; eyer- 
6. extremely ſober and exemplary, practiſing What he 
E. preached to others 251 he lived and c dan and deſti- 
<< tute even, of commam a hunt wn wana BÞ 


\ * 
4 2 , 33 


” ORLEANS, . 2 Franck Jellit who 
falls. under our cogniſance, as having written an Hiſtojre- 
des Revolutions d' Angleterre,” was born at Bourges in 
1641 ; and, after having taught the Belles lettres in bis: 
ſociety, devoted himſelf to the'writing of hiſtory. This ob- 
ject he purſued till his death, which happened in 1698. He- 
wrote alſo e A Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Spain; „ A 
« Hiſtory of Two conquering. Tartars, Chunchi and Cam- 
ee hi; the Life of Father Coton, &c.“ His Hiſtory, of 
« the. Revolutions in England wd the Family of eh 

Stuarts, from the Year. 160 to 1690, * tranſlated 
5 into Engliſh, and publiſhed at London, 1 11, in one vol. 

; Sy: to which is prefixed an c Introduction by Laurence 
. Echard, M. A.” Echard ſays, that “ the great va- 
. rieties and wonderful changes in theſe neigns are here judi- 
Ne 2 £ vec ptiſed, i in a moderate volume with no leſs per- 

<< pi /* "dupe and with a beautiful mixture of 

1 9 85 nice refleions, and noble ſentences, 

5 Ee 1 « which Fender the, whale agreeable and. inſtructive. But 
„ e kt. * . 
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<« neſs, we ought to caution him with relation to the eduea: 
< tion" and religion of the author. For, though he has 
eat marks of a generous candour, and a laudable de- 
ence to all ſuperiors; yet he is to be conſidered in all 
„ places, às one in favour with the French king, and not 
« only a true Papiſt, but a complete” Jeſuit POW». 
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- -OROBIO (Don BALTHASAR), 'a famous Spaniſn Jew, 
was carefully educated in that religion by his parents, who 
were ſews, though they outwardly profeſſed themſelves Ro- 
man Catholics; abſtaining from the practice of Judaiſm in 


every thing; except only the obſervation of the faſt' of expia. 


tion, in the month Tiſis, or September. Our author ftudied 

the ſcholaſtic philoſophy as it is taught in Spain, and be- 
came ſuch an adept therein, that he was made proſeſſor of 
metaphyſics in the univerſity of Salamanca: but afterwards 
applying himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, he practiſed that art 

at Seville with ſuoceſs, till, being accuſed of Judaiſm, he was 
thrown into the inquiſition, and ſuffered the moſt dreadful 
cruelties, in order to force him to confeſs. ' According to 

his own account; be was put into a dark dungeon; '16 
ſtraight, that he could ſcarce turn himſelf in it; and ſuffered 

ſo many hardſhips, that bis brain began to be diſturbed. He 
talked to himſelf often in this manner: Am I indeed that 

«© Don Balthafar Orobio, who walked freely about in Seville, 
h was intirely at eaſe, and had the bleſſings of a wife | 

„ and children?“ Sometimes imagining that his paſt life 
was only a dream, and that the dungeon where he then lay 

was his true birth- place, and which to all appearance would 
prove the place of Aus drach) At other times, as he had a 
very metaphyſical turn, he firſt formed arguments of that 
kind, and then reſolved them, acting thus the three different 
parts of opponent, reſpondent, and moderator, at the ſame 
time. In this whimſical way he diverted himſelf from time 
to tine, and conſtantly denied that he was a Jew.  Aﬀer 
having appeared twice or thrice before the inquiſitors, he ; 
was put to the queſtion, the manner of which'he- repreignted * 
as follows: At the bottom of a ſubterraneous vault, lighted - 
with two or three ſmall torches, he appearet * | 
ſons, one of whem was judge of the inquitition, and 2 
other ſecretary; who, having aſked him = de wong 


confeſs he truth & proteſted, that if caſe of à cxtrflinal's de- 
nial, the holy office would not be deemed the cauſe of his 
death, if be ſhould expire under the törments, but that t 
muſt be iroputed 2 obſtinaey © her age 8 
410 4 3 ; 3 _—_ . 
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| the executioner, ſtripe. off his.cloaths, tjed his fert and hands. 


OROBIO... 


with a ſtrong cord, and ſat him upon a little ſtool, while be 
paſſed the cord through ſome. iron buckles, which were 
fixed in the wall; then drawing away the ſtool, he remained 

hanging by the cord, which the executioner ſtill drew harder 
and harder, to make him conſeſs, till a ſurgeon, Who was 
preſent, aſſured the court of examinants, that he would not 
be able to bear any more without expiring. Thefe cords, 
it will be imagined, put him to exquiſite torturer, by cutting 
into the fleſh, and making the blood burſt from under his 
nails. As there was manifeſt danger that the cords would 
tear off his fleſh, to prevent. the worſt, care was taken to gird 


bim with ſome bands about the breaſt; which however were 


drawn ſo extremely tight, that be would. have run the riſk 
of not being able to fetch his breath, if he had not held it in, 
while the executioner put the bands round him; by which 
device his lungs had room enough to perform their functions. 
In the ſevereſt extremity of his ſufferings, he was told that 
this was but the beginning of his torments, and that he would 
do well to confeſs. before they - proceeded to extremities, 
Orobio added further, That the executioner, being mounted 
upon a ſmall ladder to do his office, in order to frighten. him, 
frequently let it fall againſt the ſhin-bones of his legs; ſo 
that the ſtaves being ſharp, created exquiſite pain. At laſt, 
after three years confinement, finding themſelves. baffled by 


bis perſeverance in denying his religion, they ordered his 


wounds to be. cured, and fo diſcharged him. As ſoon. as 
our Jew had got his liberty, he reſolved to quit the Spaniſh 
dominions; and, going $0 France, was made profeſſor of 
phyſic at Thoulouſe. The theſes, which he made as candi- 


date for this place, were upon putrefaCtion ; and he main- 


tained them with ſuch a metaphyſical ſubtlety, as embarraſſed 


all his competitors,” He eentinued in this city ſome, time, 
. Kill outwardly profeſiing the Popiſh religion; bur! at laſt, 
„ Frowing weary of diſſembling, he repaired. to Amſterdam, 
mere he was circumciſed, took the name of Iſaac, and pro- 
, felled Judaiſm: ſtill continuing here alſo to practiſe phyſic, 


Which he was much eſteemed. Upon the publication of 


| ee book, be made flight of a ſyſtem, the falſeneſs of 


anſwer toit came. to- bis hands, Orobio, being perſuaded 


that the; Writer, in fefuting Spinoza, had alſo admitted ſome 
Fee tended td Atheiſm, 


1 


took up his pen againſt 
th the authors, and: publiſhed a piece to that purpoſe,: in- 


del „ Cerramen phlofaphicum adverſus I. B, priugpia.” 


* 
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But che diſpute which he held with the celebrated Philip 
Limborch againſt the Chriſtian religion, made, the moſt 
noiſe. Here he exerted the whole force of his metaphyſical 
genius, and carried it on with great temper; and the three 
papers which he wiote on the occaſion, were afterwards 

printed by his antagoniſt, in an account which he publiſhed Bib. Univ. 
of che controvetſy, under the title of < Aire _ u — 
* e &c.“ Orobio cied in Rs bid. of the 


| Jews. 
| Aouriſhed i in the fifth ee and was bord at — an 
in Catalonia. He was a diſciple of St. Auguſtin; and, in 
414, was ſent to Africa by Eutropius and Paul, two Spaniſh 
biſhops, to ſolicit Auguſtin's aſſiſtance againſt heretics which | | 
infeited' their churches. He continued a year with this : | 
doctor, and in that time made a great proficiency in the | 
knowledge of the Scriptures, In 415, Auguſtin diſpatched 
him to Jeruſalem, to conſult! St. Jerom upon the origin of 
the ſoul; and Oroſius on his return brought into Africa the 
of the martyr St. Stephen; whoſe body, as well as 
' thoſe-of Nicomedes, of Gamaliel, and his ſon Abiba, had 
been found during Oroſius's reſidence in Paleſtine. At 
length, by the advice of Auguſtin, our author undertook 
the hiſtory we have of his in ſeven books, under the title, as 
is ſaid, of 4 Miſeria humana [A]; containing an account 
of the wars, plagues, earthquakes, floods, conflagrations, 
thunder and lightning, murder, and other crimes, which had 
happened from the beginning 'of the world to the year of 
Chriſt 416. The purpoſe of it was to ſhew, againſt ſome 
heathen obj that theſe calamities had not been more 
frequent the commencement of Chriſtianity, than before j 
and further, that it was owing to the Chriſtian religion, that 
the Roman commonwealth, which did not deſerye ta con- 
tinue, was nevertheleſs then ſtill ſubſiſting. Oroſius alſo 
wrote „A Defence. of. Free Will,” againſt: Pelagius- inn 
which he e. part of St. Auguſtin? s book De naturæa 
e he alſo wrote a tract in the form of fetter, 
| addre bw Auguſtin, againſt the ag 47> 3 
niſts. The time of his death is not known. .. {BJ 
| ava e e a very good man, anjl very . 
a De | L at. 2 a FM 4 


Lali thiooypens lan e- vin, ie ae 
cient manuſeript. It has gone through . t ia e ers 
ſeveral editions : at, Paris 15c6, 1724 4 e : 
n 761 5. 


and 1626, foli rb K Ment 
en ire rde by - mes RY . 
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dus for the houſe of God; but cenſures him as too caſy c 
belief, and eredulous, tuving! advanced uy r. in 
Kio hiſtory without INS) | | 

2] - ORPHEUS of Thrace; an ancient it Greek hoe) 3 fon; 
riſhed before Homer, and before the ſiege of Troy. He way 
the ſcholar of Linus, and the maſter of Muſzus ;'and; it is 
ſaid, wrote thirty-nine poems, which however are all loſt: 


In ſhort, we have ſo little left either about him or his writ- 


ings, that his very exiſtence has been called in queſtion, even 


by Ariſtotle and other ancients. Voſſius [4] follows this 


opinion , to ſupport which, he obſerves that Orpheus is a 
Pheenician | word, denoting a learned man in general; and 


that the word Ariph ſignifies the ſame thing among the Arabs 


at this day. However, the deficiency in his true hiſtory has 
been ſupplied by fable ; according to which it is written, that 


he was the ſon of Apollo % an excellent muſician, poet, and 


phyſician j that riyers ſtopt their courſes, that rocks and 
mountains, with all the trees upon them, followed, to hear 


him; that the moſt ſavage wild beaſts grew tame at his muſic: 
that he went down to hell, in order to bring back his wife 


Eurydice from thence ; that the ſweetneſs. of his melody 


ſoftened the hearts of Pluto and Proſerpine, who. ſuffered, 


her to follow him into life again, on condition that he did 
not look back upon her in the way; but that, not being able 
to reſiſt the force of his love, he broke the condition, and 
loſt her; that after this loſs, he became indifferent to the 


whole ſex; and that, in revenge of chis Deuten the Thra- 


cian dames tore him to pieces [B]. r 


* Thoſe writers, who derive the name of 0 from the 


Hebrew word Rapha, to heal, aſcribe to him a perfect know- 
ledge in phyſic, as well as other ſciences ; and ſome of the 


ancients took him to be an Egyptian ſkilled in magic: upon 
which foundation the Hymns” which bear his name are 


. fcribed to hien. They are rather magical invocations of 
the gods, than bymns i in honour of them. Another opinion, 
that there was ſuch a perſon as Orpheus, who brought ſeve- 
ral ſetret ſciences into Greece, gave riſe to the practice of 


Putting his name to ſeveral ſuperſtitious books ; the titles 
* whereoF-may be ſeen in Voſſius, and in the beginning 'of 


the books of the Atgonautics, which bear the name of 


Orpbeus. eee, e 75 
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$-Argonautics* and other: poetical pieres which go under 
his name, ate the works of Onomacritus, Who lived in the 
time of Piſiſtratus; while others aſcribe them to Ke et 
or to ſome of his follow er. 
To conelude with ſomething, and the whole that is cer. 
tain, about his works, ſeveral of them are mentioned by the 
ancients; who, by citing, have „eren fragments of them. 
Plato ſpeaks of the Hymns of Orpheus, in his Laws ;? 
and Pauſanias [c] tells us they were ſhort. But the Or- 
phie Verſes”: cited by 'Juſtin, Clement of Alexandria, 
and others of the fathers, are judged to be forgeries, by a 
ate author [p] of our qwn ;\ who at the ſame time has at- 
empted to fave the credit, of thoſe fathers, by obſerving, that | 
they knew them to be ſuppoſititious, and only uſed them as | 
an argument ad homines, againſt thoſe who held them for | 


- 


genuine. N 


Ie s „„ | 2 
p] Jortin, in Remarks upon Ecclefiaſtic hiſt, p. 390, 3. 


ORSATO (SEA Tonio), an Italian writer, and eftimable , _., 

or many works in Latin as well as Italian, was born at 

adua, in 1617, of one of the firſt families there. P 

as his amuſement, and we have ſeveral volumes of his Lyric 

ind other poems in Italian; but his ſerious object was, | | 
Antiquities, and Ancient Inſcriptions. Towards the lat- | 

er part of His life, he was profeſſor of philoſophy at Pa- f 

luz. He Wiote the Hiſtory of Padua in Italian, and } 

reſented it to the doge and ſenate of Venice: but, durin 

long diſcourſe he made upon this occafion, a natural cal 

ame upon him, the checking of which occaſioned à ſup- 

reſion of urine; and of this he died in 1678. His prin- 

ipal works in Latin are, 1. Commentarius de notis Ro- 
manorum;“ a very uſeful work, to be found in the 11th 

ol. of «© Grzvius's Roman Antiquities,” and reprinted at 

aris, 1723, in 12mo. 2. * Prznomina, Cognomina, e I 
Agnomina Antiquorum Romanorum.” 3. Orationes *2 "mJ 

et Carmita, Fc. Ke.) ⁰ ²p 

ORTELIUS (ABRAHAM), a celebrated g her, was A 
ſcended from a family originally ſeated at A . | 

liam Ortelius ſettled; in 1460, at Antwerp, and dying 

dere in 1511, left Leonard, the father of Abraham, who . ? 

as born in that city, April 1527. Being bred. to learning, 

acquired it with great * Partiedlariy excelled fu | 


* 
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| | the] ges and mathematics; and he became ſo famoui 
1 for his knowledge in geography, that he was called the Pto. 
| bey of his time. He travelled a great deal in England, 

Ireland, France, Italy, and Germany, ſuffering no curioſit) 

to oſeape his enquirias. When be had finiſhed his travels, he 

: fed at Antwerp, where he firſt publiſhed his“ Theatrum 
< orbis terræ.. This work procured: him the honour cf 

deing appointed geographer to Philip II. of Spain; and he 

afterwards entiched the public with the following pieces: 

„ Theſaurus Geographicus;“ . Deorum dearumque capit: 

ex. veteribus numiſmatibus;: Aurei feculi imago, ſive 

% Germanorum veterum mores, vita, ritus et religio ;” 
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. Itinerarium per nonnullas Belgia partes.“ He wa 

poſſeſſed of many rarities, in antique ſtatues, medals, and | 

| ſhells, both prodigiouſſy large and inconceivably ſmall. The 4 

ö greateſt men of that age were friends to him to his death, il * 
| which happened June 1598. Juſtus Lipſius, the dearef A 
I friend he had, wrote his epitaph ; and ſeveral funeral eloges - 
fi were made of him, which were publiſhed, under the title = 
5 2 Lachrymæ,“ by Francis Sweerts, who annexed an ac. 10 
i Moretti. count of his life. All his works are in Latin. He left noi © 
* iſſue, being never married. a . 8 
ORVILLE (Janzs-Prilie), a Dutch critic, of a fi- 2 

mily originally French, was born at Amſterdam in 1696 © 

His taſte for polite letters diſcoveted itſelf early; and be 0 

travelled into. oe France, and, Germany, in order to c | 

improve. it. He procured acceſs to all the learned, and vilſitel x 

all libraries, as well as cabinets of antiquities and medals art 


 __ _ Returning to his eountry, he obtained at Amſterdam, in 
1 1730, the profeſſorſhip of hiſtory, eloquence, and the Greet 
2 tongue; which he, held till 1742, and then reſigned, i 


N order to purſue his favourite objects. He was concerned ii cy 
. „ Ohſeryationes Miſcellaneæ; a work of profound erud 1 
1 ti:on and criticiſm. It was begun by ſome learned in Eng bei 
b 0 5 1 land, and continued by Burman and Orv Ile; Who, having 0 
„ ©, * ©. publiſhed 10 vols. with his colleague, added four more aft 70. 
. is death. In this collection are, by him, A Diſſertatio b 
5 e upon the Antiquity of the Iſle of Delos, and ee RemaYl ven 
$ ++» + 66,upon;Chaniton the Greek Romance of Aphrodiſeus. for 
. I ̃ bete is alſo a very learned, but A very ſatirical piece of h AL 
. againſt Cornelius de Pauw, intituled “ Critica Vannus, . 4. 
1 e inanes JoannisCornelii. Pavonis Paleas.“ Orville wlll fl 
+ ba learned 5 put, 1 te many othet critics, was faſtidious and! 1 oy 

| 7X4 | . OSBORNE * «: 
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OSBORNE. | 
OSBORNE (Francis), an Engliſh writer of uncom- 


0 
by mon abilities, was born about 1588. He was 'deſcended 
FA from an ancient family, who had been long ſeated at Chick- 

0 ſand, near Shefford in Bedfordſhire [A], where his grand- 
* father, and father, Sir John Oſborne, did both enjoy a 
"IF; quiet, happy, and plentiful fortune; but, theſe being puri- 
ae nically inclined, Francis, who, was a younger fon, was 
' bred. carefully in thoſe principles at home, without the ad- 
Keg vantage of either ſchool or univerſity.” As ſoon as he be- 


came of years to make his fortune, he frequented the Zourt ; 


oY and, being taken into the ſervice of the Pembroke family, 
7. became maſter of the horſe to William earl of Pembroke. 

1 Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he ſided with the 
, 


parliament, and had public employments conferred upon 
him by them, as alſo by Cromwell afterwards ; and having 
married a ſiſter of one of Oliver's colonels, he procured his 
ſon John a fellowſhip in All- Souls college, Oxford, by the 


'The 
leath, 
eareſt 


ao favour of the parliamentary viſitors of that univerſity, in 
1648. After this he reſided there himſelf, purpoſely to have 
oft olan eye over his ſon ; and alſo to print ſome books of his'own 


compoſition. Accordingly, among others, he publiſhed 
there his Advice to a-ſon,” the firſt part in 1656; which 
going through five editions within two years, he added a 
ſecond, 1658, in 8vo. | Though this was not liked - ſo well 
as the firſt, yet both were eagerly bought and admired at 
Oxford, eſpecially by the young ſtudents ; which being ob- 


5 fa. 
1696. 
ind bt 


as * ſerved by the godly miniſters, as Wood calls them, they pre- 

Bede ſented a public complaint againſt the faid books, as inſtilling © 

. 4 atheiſtical principles into the minds of the „and pro- 
2 ” 


Greek poſed to have them publicly burnt. This did not take 


ned, | 
-rned i 
| erudl 


n . | £ 

n Ev deing arreſted: by death Feb. the 11th followingy/ aged abouP- 

havin? ; . * : = - ” 4s 
ere af 70. A hiſtory of his other works are in the note B ]. I 
ſertatio [a] The preſent poſſeſſor, Sir Dan» 8%, containing, The Turlith po- 
Kemal vers Oſborge, bart, is one of the knights 4 licy, cc. & Diſcourſe upon Ma- 
»diſeus. for that county. - « chiave)}, &c. Obſervations upon the 
e of hi B] 1.“ A ſeaſonable Expoſtulation. © King of Swedgn"s, deſeent igto G ho 


nnus, 410. 2. 6 Perſuaſive to mutual com- 
ville wi < pliance under the preſent govern=- 


> and "il © compared with Monarchy.” 


« The. priva 
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and corruption 


| Chriſtian's non ultra, 
40. 5. A volume in © Chuich of Rome; A Diſcourſe" in 
at: 8. + | indication 
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<< vitdieativn of Partie Cutler?” Be- © tons" fromthe Hibdty of ther. 

[ſides theſe, were publiſhed, x, , HRiſto- 4 of Efſex, &, ,The other pieces 

„ rical Memoirs on the Reigns of aſcribed to h are. not well warran'«, 

% een Eliaabeth and King James.“ A colle@ibn of his works was publiſhed 

A. „A Miſcellany of ſuddry Eſlays, in 1689, 8167 and again, 17283” in! 
* dc. together Jy; political, Deduc- vols. — bs 457 


ge” 68080. Genus), a learned, "SLE DRY. TY and 
„ writer, was ſprung from illuſtrious families, and 
born at Liſbon in 1506. Shewing an extraordinary incli- 
tion: for literature, he was ſent, at thirteen, to the univer. 
ſity of Salamanca; where having learned Greek and La. 
tin, and ſtudied the law, he removed at nineteen to Paris 
to be inſtructed in Ariſtotle's philoſophy, which was then 
the vogue. From Paris he went to Bologna, Where he de- 
voted himſelf to theology, learned Hebrew, and ſtudied the 
Bible; in which he became ſo great a maſter, that, on his 
return home, John III. king of Portugal appointed him pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Coimbra. Taking prieſt's orders, the 
care of the church of Tavora was given him by Don Lewis 
infante of Portugal; and, ſoon after, the archdeaconry of WW © * 
Euvora by cardinal Henry, archbiſhop of that province, and 
brother to king John ; and at laſt he was nominated. to the i 
biſhopric of Sylves by Catharine of . Auſtria that king's 
widow, who was regent of the kingdom, during the mino- 
rity of her grandſon Sebaſtian. | When this prince became 
of age to take the adminiſtration of the kingdom into his WF fh 
.own hands, he reſolved upon an expedition againſt the 
Moors in Africa, much againſt the perſuaſions of Oſorio; N 
who thereupon, to avoid being an eye - witneſs of the cala- vol 
mities he dreaded, made various pretences to go to:Rome. 
Here Pope Gregory XIII. gave him many teſtimonies. of his 
eſteem: but he had not been abſent above a twelvemonth, Wc. 
when the king recalled him home; not long after which, Ml «; f 
Sebaſtian was flain in a battle againſt the Moors, Aug. 4, | 
1578. The tumults in Portu ugal, which ſucceeded, this WW 
ur. 


fatal event, are well known. prelate laboured incel- M8 
4 ſantly: to prevent the people of his. dioceſe from joining in vil 
them. In a word, he laid ſo deeply to heart the miſeries of . 
his country - at this Junctufe, that he died of grief, ot = 


a + Fog 
He is winch. ended for his piety 5 charity. He Th 


"maintainedſeveral le; d men in his palace, and at meals had U 
ſome portion out of St. Barnard's wWotks read; after which FN 
all preſent were at liberty to propoſe any difficuſties that oc- 
curred ue it. Asa Writer; Du Pin obſerves, that his 
W 7 4 8 diction 
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diction is cal and e hc which ps he is called. 
the Cicere 5 
131 


both A 
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improve 0 diction, MF Erol to. write Rs FN both as 
Chriſtian 1 oxators, and divines, 1 by ſtudying his 


acli- 17555 beſe were collected Je publiſhe at Rome, 1592, 
vo vols. 1 9 erome O rio his we . 
th I his uncle” s life to the Ao et at 
hh #61 464 
then Tal The fſes of his e are, «De * reperts india; 35 10 De jallitia AY 
e de- pobiktate cin, et de nobilitate 4 -Jefti, I b. x. 4d Reginaldum Polum 
d the , Cbriſtiaa 37 de e gloria,” printed Cardinalem; „ De vers ſapientia, 
f N85 the fore ging, Some bave thought 40 lib. v. ad Giegorium XIII. P. M.;“ 
1 his this laſt to U been written by Ci- befides pofaphraſes and commentaries 
pro- ſl *10;{(4@!thae-Oforio found it, end upon ſeveral” parts of (ſcriptures He 
; h publiſhed it as his own, „De regis in- wrote a piece, to exhart our Queen 
we « girutione ﬆ Wiſcipliga3",0e De.re-, Elizabeth, wo. torn Papiſt 3 which was 
ewis BW © bus Emanuelis' regis Wil. Aiffimi vir- ànfwered by Walter Haddon, * 
ry of Wl tute et, avſpicio zeſtisz;; Item, 18 777 to that 1 ht 
and 2, 0008; lui, Bro, Meri de N22. das 
, OS OR (] ROME), FS — to the fl ig tia: was ca- 
ung non of Evora; 3. and, having, been educated by his uncle, 
Nane me to imitate his Bie; ; but he is not ſo fine a, 
15 writer, t he ſeems to have. more learning. He is au- 
y the thor o Ness loi Eg beſides. his. uncle's © Life; 
5 „ be. tationes in . ieronymi. Oſotii Paraphraſin Plalmo., 
of 1 « rum,”  ſybjoined to his uncle's © Paraphraſe” in the third, 
=_ volume. of bis works. Du Pin ſays, theſe < Remarks” are 


valuable, and, filled with critical obſervations; on the 
brew la uage. 2. < Paraphraſis et Commentaria ad Ec- 


-Fiich « cleſiaſten nunc primum ta.“ 2 1. e 


0 ticum Canticorum, Lugd. 1615,” 40. A1 
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obſerved his promiſing genius, took care of him, and put 
him. ro ſtudy in Cy aig young lord of Wenn of 
de Mugnone, his. nephew and ward. D*Offit made ſuch a 
quick progreſs, that he became preceptor to his companion; 
and was ſent in that character With the ag fo and two 
other youths to Paris, where zhey arrived in May 1559. He 
diſcharged this truſt with fidelity and care, till they had com- 
pleted their courſe of ſtudy; and then ſent chem back to 
| CEN in 1562. Mean while, in teaching them he had 
taught himſelf, was a maſter of chetotic and philofophy, 
and a 977 mathematician ; ſo that, being now at aa A 
follow his own inclinations, he repaired to Bourges, where 
he ſtudied the law under Cujacius[B] : till, having obtained 
his diploma, he returned to Paris in 1568, and applied him- 
ſelf to the bar. In this ſtation his merit procured him the 
acquaintance” and efteem of many diſtinguiſhed perſons; 
and, among the reſt, of Paul de Foix, then counſellor to 
the parliament. of Paris, who took him in his company to 
Rome in 15744. K ſl ds 1 Ld 


* 


This was the firſt ſtep towards making his fortune; for 
te ſame friend being afterwards made archbiſhop of Tho 

louſe, and appointed by Heny III. ambaſſador in ordinary 
at the court of Rome in 1580, engaged D'Oſſat to be ſe- 
cretary to the embally ; and, the archbiſhop dying in 1581, 

his ſecretaty was employed in the ſame character by cardinal 

d' Eſte, protector of the French affairs at Rome. He con- 


bra | 2 bat 

ttnued in this ſervice till the death of the cardinal protector, ye: 

in 1486 ; who by will left him 4000 crowns, and offered Wl thi 

5 * a diamond worth 20,000 Crowns, to keep as a fecurity I m- 

11 the legacy ſhould be paid: but D'Offat gentrouſly te - to 

fuſed the pledge, though he had no hopes of efer receiving me 

the legacy. It is true, that at this time he was in no want th: 

of money; he had entered into the church, and been or- dat 
dained prieſt, ſome time before ; and, during his reſidence MW mc 
wioitth the cardinal, had got a thorough inſight into all the cei 
intrigues of the court of Rome, and to diſplay his Wl TI 
SS 1 abſlities ; fo that he was continued in the ſecretary- ha 


. thip under cardinal de Joyeuſe, who ſucceeded d' Eſte as 16 
peer tof the French nation. This was done by the ex- 
dee command al Henry III. in the view of his affiſingſſ | 
* * that en e, being chen only wwenth.ſie years of i 2 


WF. 5 . : / this: 
r rn 1 OY N * : 5 . " ; "21 
T's] About this dime he wrote © A 44 man,” under whom he had lesrnel I den 
He of the Logic of Piter Ni- plillolophy. < kin 
+ S 3 ; 1. - "i ] | * 2 0 | 
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ſo much'to'the ſatisfacion of the cardinal, that he preſented 
pim, in £588, to the privry of St. Martyn du Vieux 
Belleſme; And the ſame Fea was a ſecond time inveſted 
with the poſt of counſelſor to the prefidial court ' of Me- 
jun, Which he had obtained before he left Paris. 

Upon Henry IV's abjuring the Proteſtant religion in 


N 


1593. the papal abſolation for him was obtained by HO 


fat; which' was deetned's' maſter ſtroke of his abilities. The 
favour was ſtrongly oppoſed both by the Spaniards and the 
princes of the houſe of Lorrain, and alfo by the Hugonots, 
who could not bear che thoughts of their beloved prince“ 
being reconciled to the ſee of Rome; but every difficulty 
was conquered by the artful management of this miniſter, 
who diffipated all the fcruples of Clement VIII. a pope b 
nature extremely diflident : ſo that the affair was reſolved o 
before the atrwal of James Davi, afterwards cardinal Du 
Perron, who indeed, dy che figure that he made, quickened 
the executlon'ſc].' The king, in conſideration of this ſer- 
vice, notninated D Oſſat, in 1596, to the biſhopric of 
Rennes, to which the bull was ſigned 'gratuitouſly by the 
pope. . Sept. 1597, he was appointed counſellor of ſtate, on 
which occaſion he took the oath before the duke of Luxem- 
burg, then the French ambaſſador at Rome; who, havidg 
leave td turn home in 1 Eg the ſuperimendency of the 
French affairs was committed to D*Ofſat, till another am- 
bafſador fRould be appoitited : and, May the following 
yeat, * he was created à cardinal. The king had ſolicited” 
this favour for ſome time, to which his low birth was 
made an objection. Nor indeed was his fortune ſtill equal 
to this high ftativh ; but he reſolved not to lay aſide the 


modeſty and temperatice ht had hitherto obſetved, and in 


that ſpirit refuſed a ebach and horſes, together with a red 
damaſk bed, which trere fent him three weeks after his pro- 
motion by cardinal de Joyeufe, in whoſe houſe he had te- 

ceived” the compliments of the cardinals upon his election. 
The legacy, however, altcady mentioned of cardinal d Eſte 
bappened unexpeRtedly to be paid to him the following year, 
1600: and it came 16 feaſdnably, that, as be Hime de- 


e] The verbal proceſ of the king's their faces to the earth, received each 
lutiety is given in Du Perron's gt every verſe h Melde of horny. | 
Letters.“ The penance decreed by his head, ſhoulders, and ack, down 
the Holy See on this oceaiibn wes in 

this manner: While the Miſerers®” 
was ſung in preferice of the * and 
confiſtory, Du Perron and D*'Offat; the 
king's pronies, deintz ptoſtte wü clone 
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Father Tarquinio Galucci made his funeral oration, or 


fore was univerſally eſteemed. He 1 man, ſays Per- 
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Lol De PAmbaſſadeny, lib, ii. $ 10, bad a. deſign. to_raiſe Arabella Stun 
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2 important ne- marry her to cardinab Farneſe, | brother 
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belt and mo Kaare edition. 


Gated 600 deſtended from the true the moſt forward RE et 


bi 
and lawfu} kings of England 9 end Which the event ſhewed, as-is in, ; 


for this reaſon have ſome right to, thet 1771 was a true preſage. 

crown, Letter 1 This particular , : This ingenious editor remarks, 
is not mentioned 2 of the hiftories / alas: "Offat's ſtyle is nervous, and 
of England la another letter upon the  tbat of s perſon; formed by nature for 


acer ſſion of king Ja he obſerves, negocistians : ſo bis dition js wholly 
«1 Sand bh were ied coplecrated to the uſe of the cabinet, 
it more than any body elſe, would be | 


* The este rom te ger of tad of Edward IV. 


 OSTADF” (Apniay' Vn), an eminent Dutch painter, 
was born at Lubeck in 1610 and game to Haerlem very 
ung, to ſtudy under Frank Hals, who was then in eſteem 
28 4 paintet. Oſtade formed under him a good taſte in co- 
ouring, adopted the manner of the country, and ſettled 
here, Nature guided his pencil in every thing be under- 
took: "he diverted hiniſelf with clowns, and drunkards, whoſe 
e and moſt trifling actions were. the ſubjects of his 
depeſt meditations. The compoſitions of his Ne pictures 
are not more elevated than thoſe, of Teniers, Brower, and 
the other. Flemings : they are always ſmoakings, alehouſes, 
or kitchens. He is perhaps one of the Dutch maſters who 
beſt underſtood” the chiaro. oſcuro: his figures. are very 
lively, and he often painted them in the landikips of. the beſt 
painters among his countrymen. Nothing can excel his 
pictures of ſtables the light is ſpread ſo judiciouſly, that 
the ſpectatot is aan 
maſter, is a lighter ſtroke i in his deſigning, and not to have 
made his figures ſo hort. He exerciſed his art ſeveral 
at Haerlem with great reputation and ſucceſs, till the 


p> 
proach of the French troops alarmed him in 1672 ;-fo that, 


in the feſolution to return . hy own. country, to 
himſdf againſt all hazards. ff e events of 2 be ſol 
his pictures, furniture, and other 
ſterdam to embark, he met Wich a lover 4 
engaged him to accept a lodging in his hoal 
liged by his civilities, . quitted 2: 
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defigns, which has ſince paſſed into the cabinet of Jonas 
Witen wore there Wh inns, taverns hs 1 


ſes, ſtables, JN houſes, ſeen from without, and 
uy K Vic, wi ncommon underſtanding of colour 
and truth, beyond expreſſion, The pictures of this maſter 


are not equal ; the e Mc which. 50 . aries im- 


properly to him, are of his brother Iſaac; % W ho was his diſ- 
eiple, and painted in the ſame tafte, without being able to 
attain the excellence ef Adrian. He was born at Lubec, 
and lived uſually at Haerlem, where death furprized him 
very young, denying him time to perfect bimſelf, | _ 
5 city of Amſterdam, loſt Adrian Van Oftade in 168 [30 
very much re of by bit by all true lovers of paint- 
ing. r. l Noe Raa 3. raved by his 125 hand in aqua fortis, 
e and ſmall make a ſet of fift 4 -four pieces. Vicher, 
= Synderhoef, and others, have ſo Woe after, Þ him. 


OSTERVALD (Joann FREDERIC), a celebrated. Pro- 
nt miniſter, born at Neufchatel in 1663, of an ancient 


refta! 
| =; y, becarhe a paſtor iti 1699. He formed a Ret friend- . 
Ip wi 


ith Turretit of Genes, and ſoon after with Weren- 
fels of Baſil ; and the union of theſe three divines, which 
was called The triumvirate of Swiſs theologiany! "laſted 
to their deaths. Oftervald's "talents, virtues, and zeal to 
form diſciples and eſtabliſh "diſcipline, made him. à p 
model for Proteſtant miniſters.” the was the author of many 
excellent works for the purpoſe; the principal of which are, 
1. Catechiſme, InftruQioh. dans Ja Religion — 2 
« tienne.“ This ca echiſm has been tranſlated, into { 
man, Durch, and Engliſh. Prefixed | to it was an 671 BY 
« ment of the "Foe Hiftory,” which was tranſſated and 
printed in Arabic, in order to be ſent to the Eaſt Indies, 
by the care of the Society for the Propagation. of the Goſpel, 
at London, of which Oſtervald had been admitted a mem- 


der. 2. An edition of the French Bible of Geneva, in 


« folio.” 3. © Sermous ;* and man) treatiſes uh piety and 


| 2 mcrality. He died in 1747. He had a ſon, or of the 


=. 3 church at Baſil, Who maintained with, honour the 
.  reputatign of his facher; 3 and publiſhed a piece, much 
terme by . called « Les CIO Com- 
5 oy W * 0 — 6 art, C wile 10 N 
- +  OTHO'VENIOS; a kw We of great Eminacke, 
was teſcendedof A conſiderable arch in Leyden, and botn 
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belles lettres, and at the- ſame time learned to deſign of 
Iſaac Nicolas. He was but fifteen, hen the civil wars 
obliged him to leave his country. He retired to Liege, 
finiſhed bis ſtudies, and there gave the firſt 
beauty of his mind, He was particularly known to 88 

Grebe, who gave him letters of ation when 
he went rt where he was entertained by cardinal 
Maductio. His genius was ſo actwe, that he at once 


applied blank to philoſophy, poetry, 'mathematics, and 


PO He became a great proficient in deſigning, 
under t 

in all the parts of painting, eſpecially in the knowledge 
of the claro obſcuro 5 by which means he came to be 
accounted one of the moſt ingenious and moſt univerſal 
men of his age. He lived at Rome ſeven years, during 
which time he | performed ſeveral rare pieces; and, then 
paſſing into Getmany, was received into the emperor's ſer- 
vice. After this the 3 pee and the elector of 
Calogn emp. t all the advantages he got from 
the courts (oo rebum princes could not deraiti him there, He 


had à deſire to return into the Low Countries, whereof _ 


Alexander Farneſe, prince of Parma, was then govetnor. 
He drew the prince's picture armed cap. à · pe, eon- 
firmed his reputation in the Netherlands. After the death 
of that prince, Venias returned to Antwerp, where he ad- 
orned the ptincipal churches with his paintings. The _ 
duke Albert, who ſucceeded the prince of Parma in the 
vernment of the Low Countries, ſent for him to B 

and made him maſter of the mint, a place which took op 
much of his time; yet he found ſpare hours for the h 
of his profefſioni, - r drew the archduke and the — 
Iſabella's portraits at large, which were ſent to James I. 
of Great Britain: and, to ſhew his knowledge of 


polite 
learning, as well as of painting, he publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, -. 


which he embelliſhed” with cats of his own deſigning [a]. 


Lewis III. made him very fair offers to tempt him into his 2 15 
ſervice z but be would never leave his own eountry, er | 


ing himſelf with the character and employments he 


reduced: the claro obſcuro to a principle of | the art of | 
PH [Rabens feu whar be d the whats | 
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ederico Zachero, He acquired an ' excellence | 


were. He was the firſt; after Polydore Cartvaggio, —_ 


© DH ON VENIUS 


Flemiſh ſchool learned it of him. Venius died at Bruſſels, 
1634, in his 78th year. He had two brothers, Gilbert, 
who was a graver, and peter a Kae He had alſo the 
honour of mne ip me famous bens "RW are; ! 4 in. 


Orr nsr), a noted: divine of Tucich | in „ Sealteag- 
land, was born in 1617. His father, who was a miniſter 
in the country, put him to board at Zurich with the cele-. 

brated Breitinger, whoſe advice Was very ſerviceable to him. 

In 1636, he was ſent to ſtudy at Lauſanne, and went ſome 
time after to Geneva and Groningen, i in the company of Hot- 
tinger ; and having made prodigious; improvements under 
the profeſſots Gomar and Alting, he paſſed to Leyden and 
Amſterdam... Here he applied himſelf to rabbinical learn-. 
ing, and the oriental languages, for five years; at the end 
of which, he made the tour of England and France; in his 
way to his own country. Soon aſter his arrival, he was 
preſented to the church of Dietlickon, of which he conti- 
nued miniſter. for twenty-five years. He was nominated 
profeſſor of eloquence i in 1651, of Hebrew in 1655, and of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in 1668. He held a literary correſpond. 
ence with feveral learned 18 till his death, WHICH 0 7 
ed in 1682. | 

The following is a e Iſt of bis 1 9 «6 F. ranco 
00 Gallia ;** „“ Oratio de cauſa Janſenitica;: „ Quazſtio, 
ce an et quando Petrus fuit Rome; 4 The Grandeur of 
4 -.the Roman Church, in Latin, with Remarks; Ove 
„ varchcyia, ſeu nomina hominum propria; «Annales 
&« 4 Ansbageldei; ; „ Examinis perpetui in annales Cæſaris 

; < Baronii, centuriæ tres; Vindiciæ hujus tractatus 
“ adverſus Abbatem Reding; , Oratio in commenda- 

= tionem ſtudii_ Hebraici;; De reſurrectione Ba- 
'* <. ronii examinis continuatio ad xiii ſeculum uſque; De 

| Difionaire c magia licita- et illicita; * „De alphabetis et ratione ſeri- 
Alemaud of « hendi omnium nationum 3 « Un ern 25 5 philologice. 

alli. 5 0 00 tractata, Sc. N a 3 


* 


** 2 


„„ OTWAY 1 ary We an eminent e writer, 
was the ſon of a clergyman of Woolbeding in Suſſex; in 
2 v8 county he was born, at à place called Trotting, 
March 1651, He had his education firſt at Wincheſter 
ſchool, 3 then at Chriſt Church college in Oxford, where 
| he was entered, a.commoner. in 1669: but, leaving the uni- 
mY w any W he went to London ; wage ef. 


8 


DTT 


ing himſelf to the playhouſes, both wrote and acted in plays 
Ng Y ; : pays. 
for a ſupport. Shadwell was a friend to him A]. After 
ſome time, he procured a patron in Charles Fitz-Charles. 
earl of Plymouth, one of the natural ſons of Charles II. and 
obtained a cornet's commiſſion in a new-raiſed regiment 
deſtined for Flanders. He accordingly went thither with. 
the reſt of the forces, in 1677 ; but not being cut out for 
2 ſoldier, returned the following year in very indigent cir-. 
cumſtances, ſo that he was obliged to take up his pen again 
for a ſuſtenance { | He continued writing plays,and poems. 
till his death, which happened April 14, 1685, „in a man- 
ner, ſays Dr. Johnſon, „which I am unwilling to 
„mention. Having been compelled by bis neceſſities to 
contract debts, and bunted, as is ſuppoſed, by the terriers 
of the law, he retired to a public houſe on Tower-hill,, 
where he died of want, or, as it. is related by one of his. 
«© biographers, by ſwallowing, after a long faſt, a piece of 
„ bread which charity had ſupplied... He went out, as is 
reported, almoſt rh? 0 in the rage of hunger, and find- 
< ing a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-houſe, aſked” 
him for a ſhilling. The gentleman gave him a guinea ; 
“ and Otway going away bought a roll, and was choaked 


* 


0 < with the firſt mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true; 
„ * but that indigence, and is concomitants, ſorrow and de- 
of 4 ſpondency, brought him to the grave, has never been de- 
AA s nied.“ be | 5 3 
es Dryden had ſome pique againſt him, probably on account 
is of his friend Shadwell ; and in that humour ſpoke frequently 
18 of him with contempt, but changed his note at laſt, and de- 
hi clared in his favour [c]. Langbaine obſerves very well, 
1 „That his genius in comedy leaned a little too much to 
Je < libertiniſm ; but that in tragedy he made it his buſineſs 
- < for the moſt part to obſerve the decorum of the ſtage: 
ce. << that he was a man of excellent parts, and daily improved 
3 < in his writing, but yet ſometimes fell into-plagiariſm, as 
1 „ well as his cotemporaries, and made uſe of Shakſpeare 
er, < to the advantage of his purſe at leaſt, if not his reputa- 
in <« tion [n].“ It is univerſally agreed, that he excells in 
Ls touching the tender paſfions in tragedy ; of which his Or- 
ter. _ <<. phan'? and Venice Preſerved” . contain the ſtrongeſt 
ere ſpecimens. | Mrs, Barry, the celebrateda@reds; uſcd to Lay. 
Ws ochefter 40 ; nie tranſlation : 
ly- « bo af the Powe, ca bin n Wi 2 PE 
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that, in her part of Monimia in the“ Orphan,“ ſhe never 
ſpoke theſe three words, „Ah ! poor Caſtalio ]!“ without 
tears. Theſe two tragedies, and they only, are ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of he ſtage, His dramatic pieces, ten in number, 
are partigylarized in the Biographia Dramatica.“ Be- 
ſides theſe, Otway made ſome tranſlations, and wrote ſeve- 
rat miſcellaneous poems. His whole works are printed in 
three volumes 12mo. 1757. In 1719 ee a piece 
aſcribed to Otway, but certainly not written by him, call - 
ed, „ Heroic Friendſhip, a Tragedy.” At the time of his 
death, however, he had made 1 — 5. progreſs in a play, as 
will appear from the following advertiſement, printed in 
„L' Eſtrange's Obſervator, Nov. 27, 1686: Whereas. 
« Mr, Thomas Otway, ſome time before his death, made 
4 four acts of a play; whoeyer can give notice in whoſe 
„ hands the copy lies, either to Mr. Thomas Betterton or 
« to Mr. William Smith, at the theatre-royal, ſhall be. 
„„ well rewarded for his pains,” Sf 57 
Otway had not much cultivated verſification, nor much. 
repleniſhed his mind with general knowledge. His princi- 
al power was in moving the paſſions, to which Dryden in, 
| bis latter years left an illuſtrious teſtimony, He appears, 
by ſome of his verſes, to have been a zealous royaliſt: and 
had what was in thoſe times the common reward of loyalty ; 
JJ ᷣͤᷣ Q 8 
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OUDIN (Casimis), 2 learned! French monk, was 
born at Mezieres, in 1638. His father was a weaver, and. 
deſigned to breed him to his own buſineſs ; but, the ſon's, 
inclination leading him to literature, he retired in. 1656, 
againſt the will of his parents, pong the Remonſtrants ;, 
paſſed” his noviciate in the abbey of Verdun, and made his 
profeſſion in 1658. He was afterwards ſent into France, 
| Where he ſpent four years in the ſtudies of philoſophy and 
. theology; and then applied himſelf particularly to ecclefiaſ- 
- tical hiſtory, which: was bis favourite ſtudy, Thus em- 
- ployed, he had lain buried in abſcurity for twenty years, 
when an incident fell out, which produced him to the world,, 
His ſuperiors. Raving placed him, in 1678, in the abbey of. 
Boucilly, in Champegne, Lewis XIV. on a journey in 
1680, coming to 72 abbey, ſtopped to take 2 din-, 
per; and; becauſe the monks were all afraid to appear, 
in order to make him the compliments and honours of 
the houſe, the office was undertaken by Oudin, who ac- 
ed Matei fo well, thas the king and. court were f. 
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lands, returned to France with a-large heap of en 


In 7690, he quitted France, and went to Leyden; where 
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n de ieee Gen e Ned a plies 7 
of fo much addreſs and good ſenſe and his majeſty, greatly | 
pleaſed with his reception, ordered the abbey a purſe of fifty 
louis Fors. ' Oudin's abilities being thus diſcovered, the 
2 _ in 1684, by Michael Colbert, the principat- — 

eral of this order, to viſit the abbies and | 
eg 1 — onging to them, and to take from their NT 8 | f 
whatſoever de found might be of uſe in his hifto : 
this occaſion, he went to all the convents in the ; Na | | } 


and, in 1685, made the ſame reſearches in Lorrain, Bur- 

ndy, and Alſace. In 1688, he publiſhed '« A 2 "REY 
„ment of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, omitted by Bellar- wu. . & . 
« mine ;*” a work which did him much honour [A.) 


he embraced the Proteſtant religion, and was made under- 
librarian of the univerſity : and continued at Leyden till his 

death, which happened in 1717. He was the author, or , 
rather collector, of ſome other ſmall things, among which are, 
6 bar aliquor Gali & Belgis a Wem la- 

6c era, =o : 
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[4] The e ir; - Sapplementam Angels 8dhuc de et. 
« de ſcriptoridus vel ſcriptis ecclefial- _ brioribus ''tcope bibliothecis, a Bels 
« ticis a Bellarmino omiſflis, ad annum * larmino, Poſſevigo, Phil. . 
„1460, vel ad artem typographicam Gel. Caveo, Ellio, Do Pin, &e 
„ inventarh.”” He publiſhed afterwards 3 vols, folio, This is his principal 
a complete body of thoſe works, with work: but, if we may believe 
the title of, Commentarius de ſerip- Clerc, our author did not underſtand 
« toribus ceclefire antiquis \Norumque either Greek or Latin ſufficient for i it, 


OVERALL (Joun), a learned Evgliſh biſhop, was | 
born in 1559 [A] v and; after a ptoper foundation in gram- 
mar learning, was ſent to St. John's college, Cambridge, 
and became a ſcholar there: but, afterwards removing to 
Trinity college, was choſen fellow of that fociety. In 1696, 
he was appointed regius profeſſor of divinity, when he took 
the degree of D. D. and, about the ſame time, r 
maſter of Catherine-hall in the fame univerſity [ 2. 
100f, he was preferred” to the deanry of St. Paul's, Vr 
don, by the recommendation of his patron Sir Fulk e. ' 
ville [el, and Queen Elizabeth; any in the beginning of 
James's reign, choſen prelecutor of, #houſe of con- 
mea be i i te 88 En - 3x24 
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vocation, In 1612, he was appointed one of the firſt go- 
vernors of the Charter -houſe hoſpital, then juſt founded by 
Thomas Sutton, Eſq. [Do J. April 1614, he was made 

© biſhop of Litchfield and 8 and, in 1618, trayflated 
to Norwich, where he died in May 1619. He was buried 

in that cathedral [E ], where he lay unnoticed till ſome time 
after the reſtoration of Charles II. when Coſin, biſhop of 
Durham, who had been his ſecretary, erected a monument 
1 + with a Latin inſciption, in which he is declared to 
be, ““ J undequaque doctiſſimus, et omni encomio ma- 
V „ 

| We obſerves, that he had the character of being the 
beſt ſcholaſtic divine in the Engliſh nation [o]; and Coſin, 
who perhaps may be thought to rival him in that learning, 
calls himſelf his ſcholar, and expreſly declares that he de- 
= rived all his knowledge from him [1]. He is alſo celebrated 
by Smith, for his diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, eruditien, and piety. 

In the controverſy, which in his time divided the Reformed 
churches, about predeſtination and grace, he held a middle 
opinion, inclining rather to Arminianiſm z and ſeems to 
have paved the way for the reception of that doctrine in 
England, where it was generally embraced a few years af- 
terwards,.chiefly by the authority and influence of archbiſhop 
Laud: Overall had a particular friendſhip with Gerard 
Voſſius and Grotius ; and was much grieved to ſee the love 

of peace, and the projects of this laſt great man to obtain it, 

ſo ill requited. . He Jaboutet heartily himſelf to accord the, 
differences in Holland, upon what is known by the name 

of the Quinquarticular controverſy ; as appears in part b 
his letters to the two learned correſpondents juſt mentioned, 
tome. of which are printed in the Epiſtolæ preſtantium 
„ yirorum, &c.“ 5 58 


But our biſhop is known in England chiefly by his 


4 | « Convocation Book,” concerning which the following 
bd 5 account, from biſhop Burnet, will not, it is preſumed, be 
SL 4 „ unacceptable: „This book,” ſays that hiſtorian, „ was 


& yrote on the ſubject of government, the divine inſtitu- 
„ tion of which was very poſitively aſſerted. It was read 
e in convocation, and paſſed by that body, in order to the 
.* <. publiſhing of it; in oppoſition to the principles laid down 
in the famous book of Parſons: the Jeſuit, publiſhed under 


(v] Beareroft's Hin, of | Charter-  - [»], Life of Cofin, In Smith's Vita 
hovte, . _ preeſtantium vitorum. 
_ *(n]-Le Neve's Lives of the Pro- 6] Athen. Qxon, vol, i, _ 
- ecſtagt Biſkops, III Smith, as before,” - 
i . . pg oe i | 5 * ; 7 * . 
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te the name of Doleman.”” But king James did not 
« like a convocation entering into ſuch a theory of po- 
« /litics, ſo. he diſcouraged- the printing of it, eſpecially 
e ſince, in order to juſtify. the owning of the United 


% Provinces, who had lately thrown off the Spaniſh 


« yoke, to be a lawful government, it was laid down, 
« that. when a change of government was brought to a 
« thorough ſettlement, it was then to be owned and ſub- 
«© mitted to as a work of the providence of God. Here it 
« ſlept, till archbiſhop Sancroft, who had got the book in- 
to his own hands, and not obſerving the laſt- mentioned 
« paſſage in it, reſolved t& publiſh it in the beginning of 
« king William's reign, as an authentic declaration the 
„church of England had made in the point of non-reſiſt - 
„ ance. . . it was publiſhed in 4to. as well as 
« licenſed, by him, a very few days before he was under 
fſuſpenſion for not taking the oaths [I].“ ; Why 
V . 
Li] Hidt. of his own Times, vol. i. | 


OVERBURY (Sir Tzomas), a polite Engliſh writer, 
memorable chiefly for his tragical end, was of an ancient 
family, and born in 1581, at Compton-Scorfen in War- 
wickſhire, the ſeat of Giles Palmer, Eſq; whoſe daughter 
was his mother. He had his ſchool learning there, and at- 
the age of fourteen was entered a gentleman commoner of 


Queen's College in Oxford, where he applied himſelf dili- ates. 


gently to his ſtudies; and, having acquired a competent Ox-n. 
ock of logic and philoſophy, had a bachelor of arts degree 
conferred on him in 1598. Afterwards, he went to the 
Middle Temple, his father deſigning him for his,own pro- 
feſſion, the law: but, his genius leading bim to polite 
literature, the ſplendor and elegance of a court pre | 
engaged his whole attention; and it was not long, before 
he reſolved to puſh his fortune in it. Accordingly, about 
the time of the coronation of James I. in 1604, he com- 


menced an / acquaintance with Car, afterwards earl aß 


Somerſet; and that gentleman, finding Overbury's accom- 
pliſhments very ſerviceable to his ambitious views, entered 
into the moſt_ intimate connexion. with him. Every, one 
knows, from what a low ſtation Cat was raiſed, that 
his ignorance in literature was one | motive for Kng-James's. 
taking him into his favour; who ptopoſed not Goly to teach 

bim Latin, but to make him as able a ſtateſman as the beſt - 
of his miniſters :_ ſo that it is no wonder, if this favourite 

was glad to cultivate à familiarity with Overbury, whoſe 


+ 


„ oon nr 


uncommon parts and learning. could not but de of uſe rut 
to him. 

Car, growing in a few WA into high Aly WANs ＋ 
king, made uſe of it, in 1608, to obtain the honour” of 
knighthood for Overbury: whoſe father be likewiſe pro- e 
cured, at the ſame time, to be made one of the ju dpes for abo 
Wales The year following, Sir Thomas windy: a tour p86 
through Holland, Flanders, and France, and publiſhed 5 Rel 
<« Obſervations” upon thoſe” Fravels the ſame year in 
In 1612, he aſſiſted his friend, then become viſcount 5 


cheſter, in his amour with the counteſs of Eſſfex: but being 1 
* afterwards diſpleaſed with his lordſhip's deſign of marrying ie 
her, he took the ſame liberty of openin 1 mind upon 10 
this, as he had always done upon dther ſubjects jeas, and de- ON 
clared with great warmth againſt the match. The courtier Me 
made no ſcruple of ſacrificing his friend to his miſtreſs; 'and 
diſcloſing all to the lady, his idol, it was immediately re- Non 
folved, that the ſucceſsful iſſue of their intrigue neceſſary l 
8 required the diſputehing of Sir Thomas. Accordingly, 
after ſome fruitleſs trials to that purpoſe, potfoning was 
pitched on, as ſureſt in the attempt, and fafeſt from a diſ- 
_eovery, if they could get him into their power. With this ſac 
view, the minion firſt obtained for him the offer of an em- * 
bafſy to Ruſſia from his majeſty; and, then prevailing on a f 
him to refuſe it, eaſily procured his impriſonment for a b 
b contempt of the king's commands. He was ſent to the Ml © 
Tower the 21ſt of April 1613, and all engines ſet at work i 
to 'compaſs the villainous defign. ' After ſome time, his . 
father came to tow, and petitioned the king for his diſ- . 7 
charge. He likewi applied to the viſcount, to whom ſeve- . 
ral preſſing letters were alſo wrote dy Sir Thomas himſelf; . © 
but all to no purpoſe. Sir Thomas had no ſuſpicſon a il * 
1 — nw _ his 5 was a friend's 5 
; ut, diſcovering it at len is delays to procure his 
. lberty,” he expoſtulated with Nhat” by 12 in the ſeyereſt . © 
mannef, and even proceeded to threats. This terrified 75 
-- Rocheſter ſo much, 5 he charged the lieutenant of the 
Tower to Joalt to Orerbiry welt: for, if ever he came out, . K 
I it would be His ruin, or one of the two muſt die. Mean | 
While, _ pts by poiſon were made upon Overbury ; . 5 
none fuccecded; till a glyſter was Pre him, Sept. 
_the 1485 under 4 pretence of removing thoſe complaints, 
"hight unknown to him, were occaſioned by their former Ml 
male Nad on hit, He never * on and Wl 
" be N F * a ſtrong co ar 
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ruggled many bours in the agonies of death, which at 
ngth, put an end to him about five the next morning. His - 
orple, being exceedingly noifome, was interred about three 
he ſame day in the. T ower chapel. Immediately after his 
heath, ſome ſuſpicion of the true cauſe of it was rumoured 
about; but the great perſonages concerned prevailed ſo far, 
as to make it believed that he died of the venereal diſeaſe.” 


after, when the under agents were all apprehended, tried, 
and executed. The favourite alfo, now earl of Somerſet,” 
as well as his counteſs (for he had married the lady ſome 
time before), were both tried and condemned, but par- 
oned by the king the following year, 1616. The counteſs 
owever underwent a much more miſerable fate in her 
death, occaſioned by a in that part, in which 


gangrene | 
ſhe had almoſt beyond all example ſhamelefsly offended. 


Some curious particulars. on this ſubject may be ſeen in the 


better fate; and, if I may c private men with | 
* princes, like Germanicus Cæſar; both by poiſon. pro- 

* cured by the malice of a woman, both about the 33d 

© year df their age, and both celebrated for their ſkill and 
* judgement in poetry, their learning, and their wiſdom. - 
* Overbury was a gentleman of an ancient family, but had 

© ſome blemiſhes charged upon his character, either through 

* a too great ambition, or the infolence of a haughty tem- 
per. After the return from his travels, the viſcount 

© Rocheſter embraced him with fo entire a friendſbip, that, 
© exereiſing. by his majeſty's ſpecial favour the office of 

* ſecretary proviſionally, he not only communicated to Sir 

* Thomas the ſecrets, but many times gave him the 

and letters unopened, before 
king himſelf : which, as it prevailed- too mych 


„ _ 5 
early years, ſo as to make him, in the opinion of ſome, 


vio- 


thought High and ambitious, yet he was dd far | 
' lating bis truſt and confidence, that he ins now one 


* example among others, who have ſuffered in their perſons 
' or their fortunes for a freedom of advice, which ONE but 
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Nevertheleſs, the whole was diſcovered about two yearz 


they had been peruſed by the | 


91. 


« Extracts from the MS. Journal of Sir Simonds D*Rwes.”” Biblioth. 
Sir Thomas was the author of ſeveral works in verſe and erb- 
roſe; all which have been | reprinted, 1753, in $vo. * : 
His character is repreſented by an - hiſtorian of thoſe times,'w.yzows 
ho, having related the occaſion and circumſtances of his Court and 
loath, proceeds in the following terme: „ In this manner ar fun of 
fell Sir Thomas Overbury, worthy of a longer life and a * 
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General -OUGHTRED (Wir ian), an Engliſh divine, cele· 
Didiouaq. hrated for his uncommon ſkill in the mathematics, was born 


Daiophantus, and the reſt; in peruſing whoſe Works, he did 


pberpetual fellow. He did not neglect the opportunity bis 
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. 
© ſincere friends will give, and many are ſuch ill friends to 


« themſelves as not to receive.“ b 
Being never married, he left no iſſue; ſo that the ſamily. 
eſtate came to his younger brother, whoſe ſon, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, was alſo the author of ſome pieces. Theſe are, 
1. A true and perfect Account of the Examination, Trial, 
Condemnation, and Execution of Joan Perry and her 
two Sons, for the ſuppoſed Murder of William Harriſon, 
ritten by way of Letter to Thomas Shirley, M. D. in 
« London, 1676, Ato. This is one of the moſt remark- 
able incidents in ſtory. Harriſon was not really murdered, 
but conveyed away alive by a gang of Mohocks, and car. 
ried to Turkey: Where, coming into the hands of a phy. 
Beian, he acquited ſome ſłiiſ in that faculty; and at length, 
after many years abſence, found means vf getting away, and 
returned home, to the great 'aſtoniſhment of every body, 
ůnce the ſufferers for his ſuppoſed death had actually con- 
feſſed the murder. 2. Queries propoſed to the ſerious 
* Conſide ration of thoſe, WhO impoſe upon others in Things 
< of. divine and ſupernatural Revelation, and proſecute any 
cc upon the Account of Religion; with a Deſire of their 
<;.candid and Chriſtian: Reſolution thereof; printed in 
1677 In anſwer to which there came out the ſame year, 
< Ataxiæ obſtaculum; an Anſwer to certain Queries, 
<< intituled, Queries propoſed, &c.” Upon this, Sir Tho- 
mas wrote a reply, intituled, 3. Ratiocinium Vernacu- 
lum, or, a Reply to Ataxiæ Goltaculum, . 


about 1573, ad Eton in Buckinghamſhire; and, being bred 
a ſcholar upon the foundation of that ſchool, was elected 
mence, in 1 592, to King's College in Cambridge; of 
Which, after the regular time of probation, he was admitted 


education gave him, of improving himſelf in elaſſical Jearn- 
ing, as appears from ſome of his works, written in very 
elegant Latin; but, his genius leading him particularly to 
the mathematies, he applied himſelf chiefly to that ſtudy. 
lle began at the fountain head, and read all the ancient 
authors in the ſcience, as Euclid, Apollonius, Archimedes, 
not content pimiſelf, as be tells us in the preface to his 
. Clans,” with barely learning their propoſitions,” but was 
a e . = | f 2 * 2 8 . diligent 
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diligent" in looking into the ſagacity of their invention, and 
careful, to comptehend the peculiar force and elegance of 
their demontitrations; s 8 
After he had been at Cambridge about three years, he 
invented an eaſy method of geometrical dialling; which, 
though he did not publiſn it till 1647, was yet received with 
fo much eſteem, that Mr. afterwards Sir Chr. Wren, then a 


mediately tranſlated it from the Engliſn into Latin. This 
treatiſe was added to the ſecond edition of his “ Clavis,“ 
with this title, A moſt we, Way for the Delineation of 
« plain Sun-dials, only by Geometry, & c. In 2599, be 
commenced maſter of arts, having regularly taken his ba- 
chelor's degree three years before. In 1600, he projected 
an horizontal inſtrument for delineating dials pom any kind 
of plane, and for working moſt queſtions which could be 
performed by the globe: which inſtrument was afterwards 
publiſhed, together with his “ Circles of Proportion; in 
1633, 4to, by William Forſter, who had been taught the 
mathematics by Oughtred, but was then himſelf *a-' teacher 
of thoſe ſciences; { I Nan Ay! in Ie 74 517 $855, 5 5 HIT 
About 1603, he was preſented to the living of Aldbury, 
near Guildford in Surry; to which he repaired forthwith, 
and continued his mathematical purſuits, as he had done in 
college. The mathematical ſcienees were the darling ob- 
ject of his life, and what he, called 4+ The more chan EIx- 
« ſian Fields,” He became extremely eminent in them; 
inſomuch that his houſe; we are. told, was continually filled 

| with young gentlemen, who came thither for his inſtruc- 
cele- tions. Lord Napier, in 1614, publiſhing at Edinburgh his 


8 born « Mirifiei logarithmorum canonis deſeriptio, ejuſque uſus 


g bred ein utraque trigonomettia, &.“ it preſently fell into the 


elected i bands of Mr. Briggs, then geometry- reader of Greſham 


e; of College in London: and that gentleman, forming a deſign 


mitted to perfect Lord Napier's plan, conſulted O»2htred upon it; 
ty his who probably wrote his e Treatiſe of -Prigonometry*? about 
Jearn- the ſame time, ſince it is evidently formed upon the plan e 
in very i Lord Napier's “Canon. In proſecuting the: ſame ſub- 
arly to ject, he invented, not many years after, an inſtrument, 


ſtudy. WI called , Tbe Circles of Proportion“ which was publiſhed 
ancient WI with the horizontal inſtrument mentioned above All ſuch 
medes, Ml queſtions in arithmetic, geometry, aſtronomy And naviga- 
he did Wi tion, as depended upon ſimple and compound proportion, 
to his might be wrought by it; and it was the ft Mding rule that 


ut was i was projected for thoſe uſes, as well zu that of Fauging. * 


diligent Sig | 
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gentleman commoner of Wadham College in Oxford, im- 
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OUGHTRED: 


tn 1631, our author publiſhed, in a ſmall octavo, 4 Atith. 


& meticz in numeris et ſpeciebus inſtitutio, qua tum logiſ- 
« tic tum analyticæ, atque totius mathematicz Elavis 
* eſt,” About 1628, the earl of Arundel living then at 
Weſt-Horſely, though he afterwards bought a houſe at Ald- 
bury, ſent for Qughtred to inſtruct his fon Lord William 
Howard in the mathematics; and this “ Clavis“ was firſt 
drawn up for the uſe of the young nobleman. In this little 
manual, although intended for a beginner, were found ſo 
many excellent theorems, ſeveral of which were entirely 
new, both in algebra and geometry, that it was ily 
eſtee med, both at home and abroad, as a. ſurprizing ric 
cabinet of mathematical treaſures : and the general plan of it 
has been ſince followed. by the very beſt authors upon the 
ſubject; by Sir Iſaae Newton, in his Arithmetica Uni- 

<« verſalis, and in Mr. Maclaurin's “ Algebra,” 
1548. There is in it, particularly, an eaſy and general 
rule for the ſolution of quadratie equations, which is fo 
complete, as not to admit of being farther perſected: for 
which reaſon it has been tranſcribed, without any altera- 
tion, into the elementary treatiſes of algebra ever ſince. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the “ Clavis“ became the 
ſtandard book with tutors,” for inſtructing their pupils in 
te univerſities p eſpecially at Cambridge, where it was firſt 
introduced by Seth Ward, afterwards" biſhop of Saliſbury. 


Ir underwent ſeveral editions, to which the author ſubjoined | 


other things. EN | 
_ Notwithſtanding all Oughtred's mathematical merit, he 
was, in 1646, in danger of a ſequeſtration by the committee 
for plundering miniſters ; in order to which, ſeveral articles 
were depoſed and ſworn againſt him : but, upon his day of 
hearing, William Lilly, the famous aſtrologer, applied to 
Sir Bulſtrode Whitlocke and all his old friends; who ap- 
peared ſo numerous in his behalf, that though the chairman 
and many other Preſbyterian members were active againſt 
him, yet he was cleared by the majority. This Lilly tells 
us himſelf, in the. Hiſtory of his own Life, where he 
ſtyles Oughtred the moſt famous mathematician then of 
Europe. The truth is, continues this writer; he had 
a conſſderable parſonage; and that alone was enough to 
& ſequeſter any moderate judgement: beſides, be was alfo well 
& known tò affect his majeſty.” He died in 1660; aged 86, 
ind was buried at Aldbury. Collier, in his Dictionary, 
ells us, that he died abgut the beginning of 1660; 
Ir that, upon hearing, che news: of the vote at Weſtmin- 
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, ahich Egg fo the Refloeton of Chal l. he ex. 
" 92 in a. ſudden extacy of jo 2 David Lloyd, in his Page 6s. 
as if Memoirs,” out given the allowing ſhort character of di. —_ 
him: 46 That he Was N in Greek and Latin, as 
« ſolid in arithmetic, 2nd. the ph ſphere of all 


d. « « wy muſic, &c; exact i In 1 as in bis judgewent; 
7 his tube and oth er . nts at eighty, 38 
te aal as others. did at thirty; owing, this, as he Gi, 


p e to he ny and archery; principling his people with 
0 « plain and folid truths, as be did 22 world with great and 


1 « uſeful arts; advancing new inve: in, all things but 
7 religion, which, in its old order and decency, he main- 
55 « tained ſecure. in his: privaey, Oat! meekneſs, * 
ip « city, xelolution, patience, and conteatmept.” He had 
one Ws, AGO, he put an apprentice to watchmaker, and 
of wrote a. book of her infructions i in 05 art for es a> 
ele behind him m a great num papers upon mathe- 
Wi: 2 and, in, the moſt po Greek and Latin 
95 Wt bets” e were; found, notes. in his awn, 
i band; writings, with, an, abridgemens. of almoſt N propo- 
1 2 pid s 5 * 5 mar B24 HAD 52 5 
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e dorn at Sul mo, a town in the country of the Peligni. 
n. Ori. was born in the year of Rome N 2 e 75 
J. 9 in when the VE 'Hirtius and Panſa, were lain in the battle 
Bos of Mutina againft Antony. From bis youth, his inclina- 
Dia. in tions lay towards poetry; which, however, upon his fa- 
Ode ther's intreaties, he forſook, and ſtudied the law; forming 
| Linas of the himſelf to the bar. How his father difſuaded bim From 


Roman | poetry; is pleaſantly deſcribed by timſelf; 


poets, vol. I. inen 
Tritium, Spe pater digit; Rudium quid inutile lar. 
lib. iv. _ Mazonides nulfas "pſe reliquit opes. | 


5 Alluding to the end of Homer's e *He 
ſtudied eloquerice under thoſe eminent maſters, Arellius Fuſ- 
cus and Porcius Latro, whoſe characters are finely drawn by 
Seneca, who alſo mentions Ovid's improvements under 
them; itiſomuch that he determined ſeveral private cauſes 
very judiciouſty, and frequently pleaded with great force of 
eloquence in the court of the centumviri. He was likewiſe 
made one of the triumviri, who were magiſtrates of great 

autliofity, and tried capital cauſes. 75 
Soon after he had put on the toga virilis, which was done 
at ſeventeen, Auguſtus. honoured him with the /atus clavus, 
an ornament only worn by perſons of uality 3 but, upon 
che death of his elder brother; by which he came to an 
 eafy fortune, he bad adieu to law and the bat, and devoted 
— entirely to the Muſes. His fine parts were ſoon diſ- 

iſhed by the Roman wits, and introduced him to Ti- 

8. erden, e Flaccus, Se. all men of 8 

and 4 polits letters: and the learned us is ſaid hkewi 

to have been his intimate friend. e ſoon. NT n 
genius adapted to all kinds e A Which he might 
have excelled, if he had had but calmneſs and bn, 
to corre the luxuriance of a moſt fertile fancy, He was 
3s exceedingly amorous in his youth, and 4 addicted beyond 

meaſure to venereal pleaſure: he informs us hi 7 
qualifications, with Wich nature had eadowed him i it, 
wien ule he male of dem: 9 98 — "Ai: "vet 
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molt bis only vice; and it is very well it was, ſince he . 
ſeems to hade Known no bounds in tranſgreſſing. He did 
not content himſelf with loving, and making conqueſts in 
the way of gallantry, but he likewiſe taught the art of loving, 
and of being beloved ; that is, he reduced into a ſyſtem 4 
moſt pernicious ſcience, of which nature gives us but too 

any leſſons, und which only tends to tlie diſhonour of 
families. This poet's writings on love are the obſceneſt 
pieces We have remaining of antiquity : not that we find 
in them the obſcene expreffions of Catullus, Horace, Mat- 
tial, and Juvenal, or the ſcandals of the fin againſt nature, 
of which theſe poets ſpeak ſo freely; but the delicacy, the 


e well-chofen terms which Ovid excelled in, rencer his works 
— the more dangerous, fince by this means they repreſent, in 
y a very intelligible and elegant manner, all the moſt laſcivious 
er tricks and impurities of love. Nor does he write in all 
es this upon the credit of others, but from his own practice. It 
of is true, that in his “ Apology,” which he compoſed in the 


ſe place of his exile, he proteſts he had not committed the 
at actions he deſcribed, and that his head had a greater ſhare 
in theſe deſcriptions than his heart: but he is hardly to be 
ne credited in this, ſince it is not eaſy to conceive tflat any 
ts man, who had not been deeply immerſed in lewdneſs, ſhould 
on have been able to deſcribe its various tricks and habits in the 

| m ff! 

In the mean time, he found leiſure from his gallantries, to 
indulge his paſſion for poetry; and wrote ſeveral things of 
various kinds. He wrote “ Heroic Epiſtles,” and!“ Faſti.““ 
He wrote a poem De Piſcibus,”” which Oppian is ſaid to 
have imitated in his © Halicutics ;*” and ſome ſay other things, 
which are loſt. There was alſo a tragedy of his compoſing, . 
called . Medea; much commended by Quintilian, and gene- 
rally admired by the ancients as an excellent piece. His laſt 
work before his baniſhment was the Metamotphoſes,”* '  _. 
which is in many reſpects his fineſt work, although it did - 
not receive his laſt hand. It was chiefly from this Work, 
that he expected immortality z but, finding himſelf con- 
demned to baniſhment, he threw it into the fire, either due 1 
of ſpite,, or becauſe he had not put the finiſhing band to it. 
Some copies which had been taken of it, were the cauſe ? 
its not being loft, Ovid lived moftly at Roche, near l. g- 
capitol, of only retired to his fine gatdens a little out of hs 
town in the Appian way; though de had angther via in 4 
his native country. He "martied” yelng, and had three = 1 
wives; two of which he ſoon repudlated after marriage bis J 
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een tus with Julia. 
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laſt wife Perilla, who, remained inviolably faithful to Alth 
even after he was baniſhed, he tenderly loved, and has fre. 
quently celebrated her beauty and virtue. 

Thus the 725 palſed the better part of his life, in a full 
enjoyment o his friends and the Muſes; when, by ſome in- 
diſcretion in his conduct, or by an accidental diſcov a 
ſome paſſages at court, he incurred the diſpleaſure of 

us; and by him was baniſhed at fifty 0 pee of age 3 
omi, à town in Pontus, ſituated on the Black Sea. He 
was baniſhed for writing looſe verſes, and corrupting the 
Roman youth; but it is agreed on all hands, and is in 
effect owned by himſelf, "Wa this was- rather the pretence 
than real cauſe of his: exile. He ſays, in ſeveral parts of 
his works, that the cauſes of his miſery were two: his 
| having compoſed. books on e the Art of Love,” and his 
having ſeen ſomething. He does not tell us what it was 
be ſaw, but gives us to underſtand, that his ,books con- 
Wn leſs to his diſgrace, than that did; and on his com- 
1 to Love, that, after labouri to enlarge his em- 
be obtained nothing for his reward but baniſhment, 
= anſwers, « You know very well, uk was nat ;the 
< thing which did you moſt harm.” 


De Ponto, Utque hoc, fic utinam defendere cxtera haha" 
15 8 > Scis aliud, quod te keſerit, eſſe magis., 
He compares himſelf to Acton, who had undeignedy fern 
Diana naked, and ſuffered. for it: 1 55 
Triſtium, Cur aliquid vidi? cur noxia J feci? 
Kms 5 Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi eſt? 


1 Actæon vidit fine veſte Dianam: 
Præda fuit canibus non minus ille ſuts. 


1 colifeftares, have been made upon what it was he 
faw. Some have perſuaded themſelves, that he. ſurpriſed 
- Auguſtus in a flagrant crime with his daughter Julia; and 
this perſuaſion they ground upon a paſſage of Suetonius, 
where the emperor C: igula is ſaid to have declared his mo- 
„ther to have 185 from the inceſtuous commeree of Auguſ- 

ut Suetonius ſays nothing to countenance 

this report of Caligula; rather otherwiſe, for he calls it 
* inſeftatio Auguftiz? nay, Suetonius does not ſay, that there 
. Was any report of ſuch a commerce, which, if there had, he 
pin: would have dens; for he took a, particular pleaſure 
We ſuch 3 * again! . e 54 
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rn 
he biibſelf had | deen too. familiar with that wanton. ere 1 
but this ſuppoſition is attended with inſuperable difficulties, 


and plainly inconſiſtent with. all he has hinted about the 
cauſe of his exile; which was not love, but ſomething he 


to leave this matter juſt ab we find it. 

But let the fault be what it would; Auguſtus continued, 
inexorable j nor could his. moſt ſubmiſſive importunities aud 
Aattering addreſſes, although often repeated, get him recall- 


dered even upon idolatry; and made an idol of him literally, 


elogy, but conſecrated a chapel to him; where he went ny 
morning to invotate him. The ſucceſſor; no doubt; had his 
ſhare in this adoration, and was, probably the real motive to 
it: but all would not do; the court continued as inexorable 


exile, at near ſixty years of age, His death; according to 
Apuleius, happened the ſame day with that of Livy, He 
738, as he has deſcribed himſelf; of a pale complexion, 
middle- ſtature; fender and not large-limbed; yet. ſtrong 
and nervous. He was greatly honoured: and reſpected by 


and buried him in a - ſtately. monument before the gates of 
xile, of Which remain his * Triſtium, and + Epiſtles ex 


Ponto: 
yle of theſe; very unlike that of his Metamorphoſes, 


Nome 


eniuſes- of che age he lived in. No wiz as Scaliger ſays, 


cy of faney Which he either knew not how, or had not 


1 and: eva A > high and noble, but O 
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had ſeen; ſo that we; like others before us, muſt be content | 


ed, or ſo much as removetl to à better place of baniſhment: 
He praiſed! the emperor with ſuch extravagance; as bor- 


as ſoon as he heard oft his death : for he not only. wrote his. 


under Tiberius as before; and the unhappy Ovid died in 


he Barbarians, who made a 3 mourning at his mag | 
heir city. He wrote an infinite number of verſes. in his 


and, as Cowley remarks, one may ſee, by the 


he humble and dejected ſpirit with which he wrote, The 
old of the country, and his own' deſpair, had benumbed 
is faculties ; and though it is indeed Ovid that writes at 
Tomi, yet how much changed from Ovid who wrote at. 


His works a0 6 known, and his poetical talents have BYE 
th juſtice” ranked him antong the firſt of Roman poets. 
tis allowed, that he was the beſt-bred gentleman of all te 


ver did of can imitate the ealineſs. of Ovid's ſtyle: tis an; TIO 
ult was; that he had too much wit, and tod much luxuri- Sh, na 


tience, to correct; The moſt, celebrated of the elegiac. - ' 
riters were, Tibullus, -Propertias, and Ovid: i. = 
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more natural and moving. The ſix books of his 

„ KFaſti,“ which he ſent to Germanicus, contain variety of 
choice learning. Selden calls this poet “a great canon 

« lawyer,“ merely from theſe books; as giving the belt 
account of the religion and feſtivals of the old Romans. 
The“ Epiſtles” are reckoned the moſt © polite part of his 
works: Rapin calls them “ the flower of the Roman wit.” 

His “ Art of Love,” and “ Amorous Poems,“ are finely 
written, but infinitely pernicious to morals. The emperor 
Elius Verus was fo delighted with his De arte amandi,“ 
Avguft.hift, that he often read it in bed, and laid it under his pillow, 
ſeripiotes. when he went to fleep: it is much to be feared, that many 
others have done the ſame. Ciofanus ſays, Ovid was fo 
exquiſitely ſkilled in the Latin tongue, that if the Roman 
language was utterly loſt, and nothing left but his works, 

they alone would be ſufficient to retrieve it. He is much 
nearer the truth than thoſe critics, who have deſpiſed the 
Latin of this poet, as if he were as corrupt in his ſtyle, as 

in his morals. - Theſe, as Bayle ſays, would have met with 

a forry reception from Alphonſo, king of Naples ; who, 
being with his army in the neighbourhood: of Sulmo, aſked 

if it is certain that Ovid was born there? and, being in- 
formed it was, faluted the town, and paid his acknow- 
ledgements to the genius of the country, which had pro- 
duced fo great a poet. He added, that he would willingly 
refign part of his territories, to call to life again that-man, 
whoſe memory was dearer to him than the poſſeſſion of il 0 

_ Abruzzo. EC, 
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The beſt editions of Ovid”? are, that of Daniel Heinſius Cl 

by Elzevir, 1629, three vols. 12mo; that in uſum Del- in 

ohins, 1688, four vols. 4to; that of Leyden, 1702, three Bil 

vols. 8vo; and that of Burman, Leyden, 1714, four vols, a1 
I 5 b 5 | 1 ſer 
"Memoirs of © OWEN (Dr. Jonn), an eminent 2 f divine among * 
"the Life of the Independents, and ſometimes ſtyled the Prince, the ©© 
AT os Oracle, and the Metropolitan of that 25 was born in 1616, li. 
his ſermons, at Hadham in Oxfordſhire, of which place his father was he 
Qs, *& vicar, He had his ſchool learning at Oxford; and, being: the 
cs. _ boy of extraordinary parts, made ſo quick à proficiency, if *P* 
_ _ * "that he was admitted into Queen's College at twelve years f '2s 
hf age, under Dr. Barlow, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln. | 
le took his firſt degree in arts in 1632, and his ſecond in ©) 
1 1635: but being ſoon after diſſatisfied with the new. ſta- Pte. 


_ tutes of archbiſhop Laud their chancellor, he refuſed to _ 
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OWEN. 


ply with them. Upon this, his friends forſook him, as in- Athen. 
ehe with Puritaniſm ; and, from the reſentment of the. ii. 


Laudean party, his ſituation in the college became by de- 


grees ſo uneaſy, that he was forced to leave it in 1637. 


This he eſteemed à ſuffering for conſcience ſake; and 
hence gave way to unfavburable thoughts of the church 
eſtabliſhment,  - | 15 | | 


fle had hitherto been educated by an uncle, a gentleman 


of a fair eſtate in Wales, who had a deſign alſo to make him 


his heir: but, all ſupplies from him being diſcontinued, ſome- 
thing was to be done for a ſupport. Accordingly he took 
orders, and became chaplain, firſt to Sir Robert Dormer of 
Aſcot in Oxfordſhire, being tutor at the ſame time to his 


eldeſt ſon; and next to John Lord Lovelace of Hurley in 
He was in this laſt gentleman's ſervice at the 


Berkſhire. | 
breaking out of the civil wars, when he | openly avowed the 
cauſe of the Parliament; and this conduct was ſo vehe- 
mently reſented by his uncle, a zealous Royaliſt, that he ab- 
ſolutely diſcarded him, and left his eſtate to another. Lord 
Lovelace, however, though ſiding wich the king, yet con- 


tinued to uſe his chaplain with great civility; but going at 
on, and 
ly converted to the principles of the 


length to the king's army, Owen went up to Lon 
ſhortly after was 
Nonconformiſts. 


In 1642, came out his book, called, « A Diſplay of Ar- 
4 minianiſm, which met with ſuch a reception, that it laid 
the foundation of his future advancement. The committee 


for purging the church of ſcandalous miniſters paid ſuch a 
regard to it, that White their chairman ſoon after ſent a ſpe- 


cial meſſenger: to the author; with a preſentation to the liv- 
ing of Fordham in Eſſex, which he accepted, and took a 
wife ſoon after. He had been at Fordham about a year and . © 


a half, when, upon a report that the ſequeſtered incumbent 


was dead, the patron, who had no kindneſs for Owen, pre- 
ſented another to the living; upon which the earl of War- 5 
wick, being Nn of, the church of Coggeſhall, a market 
ve miles diſtant, very readily gave him that 
living, Hitherto he had followed the Preſbyterian way; but 
he had not heen long at Coggeſhall, when he declared on + _ 
: and he formed à church there 
upon theſe principles, which continued long in a flouriſh- 


town about 


the ſide of independency 
wg ſtate, and was in good condition ſo lately as 17217. 


His fame began now to ſpread: through the city and S 4 
try; and the Independent party prexailing, he was ſent for to 
preach before the Parliament, 2 their faſt days, April. 
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29, 1646. When Colcheſter was beſieged in 1648, Fair. 
fax, quartering ſome days at Coggeſhall, became acquainted 
with our miniſter; and upon . rendry of theitqwn to the 
Parliament forces, he preached the thankſgiving fermon there 


upon that oceaſion. He was again required to preach before 


the houſe of commons, Jan. 37, 1648-9, the. day after the 
murder of king Charles; and afterwards on Feb. the 28th, 
being the day. of humiliation for the intended expedition to 
Ireland. Cromwell, who had never heard Owen preach 
- before, was preſent at_this laſt diſcourſe, and was extremely 
pleaſed: with it. Our preacher deſign "to go to bis eure at 
Coggeſhall within two days, favs, thou cop) bite obliged 
to make his compliments to Fairfax firſt. While he was 


Waiting for admiſſion, in comes Cromwell, who at fight 


came directiy up to him; nd, laying his hand familiarly 
on his ſhoulder, ſaid, Sir, you ate che perſon that [ 


c muſt be acquainted with.“ Owen replied, that will 
ce be more to my advanta e than yours, Sir. % We ſhall 
<.ſoon .ſee that, ſays Cromwell; and, taking him by 


the hand, led him into Fairfax's garden, and from that 
wel. beld a moſt intimate friendſhip with: —_ ap fong as he 
v 

For the W e wü be bis companys tine Ire. 
land, and that he would reſide there in the college of Dublin; 
which he did, but returned in about half- a- year. Sept. 1650, 
he went, by Cromwell's appointment, into Scotland; but 
returned alſo from thence, after about half-a-year's ty at 
Edinburgh. By an order of Parliament, foon after, he 
was promoted to the deanery of Chriſt- church; whither he 
went to reſide in bn Cromwell was now the chancellor 


of the univerſity; and, Sept. 1652, nominated our 5 


his vice-chan- bre He was created doctor of divini 

diploma, Dec. 1653. In the Protector's Patliament, 100 
met Sept. 3, 1654, our vice- chancellor affered himſelf 
a candidate or the univerſity ; and to remove the objection 


of his being a divine, it is ſaid, he renqunced his orders, and 


pleaded that he was 2 layman. Accordingly; he was re- 
turned; but, his election being queſtioned by the committee 
of elections, he ſat only. a ſhort time in the houſe. He was 


continued in the poſt of vice- chancellor for ſtoe years, by 


vehich office he had it in his power to ſhew his diflike to 
the habits and other forms, required by the Laudean ſta- 


tutes. He exerted this power to the utmoſt ; nevertheleſs, 
it muſt be obſerved, in juſtice to him, that he gave many 


N of moderation, oy N N ſe: to it, 
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OWEN: 

yet he never moleſted the meeting of the Royaliſts at the houſe 
of Dr. Willis the phyfician; where divine ſervice was per- 
formed, according to the liturgy of the church of England; 
not far from his own lodgings at Chriſt-chureh, In his 
office alſo of commiſſioner for ejecting ſcandalous minifters, 
for ſuch he was, he frequently over-ruled his . 
your of ſuch Royaliſts as were emineiitly deſerving; and 
particularly in the caſe of Dr. Edward Poco cke. 
Richard Cromwell ſucceeding his father as chancellor in 
1657; Owen was removed. from tte vice - chancellorſhip ; 
as he was alfo from Richard's favour, when he became pro- 
tector the following year. This blow came from the prefby- 
terians, who were” exceeding bitter againft him. Burnet 
relates an extraordinary piece of behaviour in Owen, upon 


s 


the death of Oliver. He tells us, that Tillotſon, happen Hit. of vis 
ing to be at Whitehall on a faſt- day of the houſehold, aboat own times, 
a week after, went out of curiofity into the preſence chan. | 


der, where the ſolemnity was kept; and ſaw there on of 

ide of the table the new Protector, with the reſt of his fa- 
mily, and on the other Tix preachers, among whom were 
Dr. Owen; Dr. Goodwin; Mr. Caryl, and Mr. Sterry: 
with whoſe ſallies of enthuſtaſm Tillotſon much Glgult- 
ed, God being in a manner reproached with the late Pro- 
tector's ſervices, and challenged for taking him away ſo ſoon. 


Goodwin, who had pretended to aſſure them in a prayer, 


a a few minutes before he expired, that he was not to die, ha 
now the confidence to fay to God, Thou haſt deceived us, 
and we are deceived:“ and Sterry, praying for Richard, 


uſed words next to blaſphemy, <* Make him the brightneſs 


« of the father's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon.“ 
No particular expreffion of Owen is recorded; yet no on 
can doubt of his boldnefs, after the peruſal of his © Sermon 


« upon the death of Ireton,” whom he canonizes for a ſaint, + 
and compares with the prophet Daniel, although he was a 


dark, unrelenting, bloody villain. 


At the dawn of the Reſtoration in 1659; he was ejected 5 


from the deanry of Chriſt- church: however, he had taken 
care to provide himſelf a comfortable retreat at Stadham, 


having a little before purchafed a good eſtate with an hand- 


ſome houſe upon it. He employed his talents in preaching, 
as oft as he had opportunity; and in writing books, ſome of 
which had a real uſe- and value; One of: theſe, intituled, 


e Animadverſions on Fiat Lux, in 1662, coming to the 
hands of lord Clatendon, ſo much pleaſed him, that he ſent 


H 4 ing 


for Owen by Sir Balftrode Whitelocke ; and, acknowſedg- 
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. the church of England,” 
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ing the ſervice done to Proteſtantiſm by this book, offered 
to prefer him in the church, if he would conform: but Owen 
refuſed the condition. It would be wrong, however, to 
form. a judgement of the book upon this compliment, ſince it 
is more than probable, that the chancellor acted herein from 
principles of policy, Nevertheleſs, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Owen had uncommon parts and learning; and what would 
have ſufficed to haye made him an uſeful and valuable man 
in his generation, if they had not been employed in the cauſe 
of ſanaticiſm and rebellibn. Yet he had ARS enough 


in his temper, to draw reſpet and eſteem from perſons of 


oppoſite principles; and he had alſo friends among nobility 
and biſhops ; among the latter of whom were Wilkins biſhop 


of . Cheſter, and Barlow . biſhop of Lincoln, formerly. his 
tutor. Some years before he died, he was aften ill, and 
even kept his chamber and bed; yet, whenever he was able 


to ſit up, would be continually writing. He bad lived in 
London, almoſt ever ſince the Reſtoration; but, his infirm- 
ities growing upon him, he went to Kenſington for the be. 
nefit of the air, and ſpent ſome time there. From thence 
he removed to Ealing, to a hauſe of his own,” where he died 
Aug. 24, 1683, in his 67th year, | 


* 


He was a very voluminous writer; bis works amounting 


to ſeven volumes in folio, twenty in quarto, and about thirty 


in 8yo. They are now ſeldom to be ſeen, much leſs read. 
His character is repreſented differently, according to the af- 


fections of the deſigner. Woad, after cenſuring him in 
many reſpects, declares however, that, to ſpeak impartial- 


« ly, he was a perſon well ſkilled in the tongues, Rabbinical 
« learning, and Jewiſh rites and cuſtoms; that he had a 
“ great command of his Engliſh pen, and was one of the 
ce genteeleſt and faireſt writers who have appeared againſt 


OWEN {Jonn), in Latin called Audoenus, an Engliſh 
epigrammatiſt, was born at Armon in Cagrnarvonſhire; 
and, being bred at Wincheſter ſchool, was choſen thence a 
ſcholar of New College in Oxford, of which he became fel- 
low in 1582. Heproceeded LL. B. in 1690: but, quitting 


his fellowſhip the next year, taught ſchool, at Trylegh 
near Monmouth; and, about 1594, was. choſen maſter of 
the free ſchool founded by Henry VIII. at Warwick. He 
conſtantly laboured under: that epidemical diſeaſe . of the 
poets, indigence; which toq proceeded from the bine 
cauſe,, of having more wit than wiſdom, He had à rict 


9 ö | uncle, 
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uncle, upon whom lay his chief dependance, who was either 


a Papiſt, or at leaſt Popiſhly inclined: yet Owen's genius 


being peculiarly turned for epigrams, he was not able to 
reſiſt the charm of the following ſatirical diſtich upon that 
relizſen :: Lorin Fs - | l 
6 An fderit Petrus Rome ſub judice hs eſt: 
„ Simonem Rome nemo fuille negat.” | 
Whether at Rome Peter eber was or no, 
Is much diſputed ſtill, I trow : 2 
But Simon's being there, on neither ſide 
Was ever doubted or denied. | 


This he printed, among others, in 1606, at London; 
whence the book, coming quickly into the inquiſitor's hands 
at Rome, was put into the Index Expurgatorĩius: where- 
upon the uncle ſtruck him out of his will, and reſolved to 


take no more notice of him [A]. However, he found a 
patron in his relation and countryman Williams, biſhop of 


Lincoln, and lord keeper of the great ſeal, who contributed 
to ſupport him ſeveral years during his liſe; and after his 
death, which happened in 1622, erected a monument to bis 
memory, with his buſt in braſs, crowned with laure], on the 
pillar. next to the conſiſtory fairs in St. Paul's cathedral, 
London, where he was interred'[B]. Under the buſt is an 
bexaſtie epigram, from which we learn, that his perſon was 
little, as well as his fortune, but not ſo his fame. oy 

His epigrams firſt came out in the following order of time: 
7. „ Epigram. lib. 3. ad Mariam Nevill comitis Dorceſtria 
& filiam dicati, 1606, 8vo. printed twice that year. 2. 
« Epigram: liber ſingularis, ad doctiſſimam heroinam D. 
4 Arabellam Stuart.“ 3. Epigram. lib. 3. ad Hen. 
« principem Cambriæ duo; ad Carolum Ebor. unus,” 4. 


“ Epigram. ad tres Mæcenates, libri tres, &c.“ 5. „ MO. 
* naſtica quædam Ethica et Politica veterum ſapientum: . 
all which, coming out as ſueceſſive additions to the ſeveral 
editions of the three firſt books, were at length publiſhed in 


one volume 8 vo. and t amo. both in England and foreign coun- 
tries. A ſelect number of them were tranſlated into Engliſh. 
verſe by John Vicars, uſher of Chriſt-church' hoſpital, Lon- 


don, and publiſhed in 1619. Thomas Beck alſo, of the a 


[a] Moreri tells ve, that this ory. compariſon of thoſe of Aretin, Frones, 
is1reated as a fable by La Montage, who Molza, and Bernia: all which Baillet. 
deſends Owen "againſt Baillet's viru- had paſſed in filence, under the articles 
lence, in reſped to his obſceniries j re. of thoſe autbors. e 
making, that they ate nothing ig [p} Dugdale's Hiſt. of St, Pans, * 


5 8 


Inner 


10 


. 


Inner Temple, gent. tranſlated 600 of them into Engliſh 
verſe, which were printed with Martial “ de Spectaculis, or 
the rarities to be ſeen in Rome, and with the moſt ſelect 
epigrams of Sir Thomas More; to which is annexed a 
century of heroic epigrams, all publiſhed under the title of 
„ Parnaſſi Puerpetium, London, 1659, 8vo. Laſtly, 
Thomas Harvey engliſhed moſt, or all of them. There is 
alſo a Spaniſh tranſlation of them, printed under this title, 
« Apadezas dd aan Owen traduzidas par Fr, de la Torre, 
40 Madrid, 1074; and 1682,“ in two vols. gto..; Laſtly, 
2 French tranſlation of a ſelect number of them, intituled, 
« Les Epigrams d'Owen, traduis en Francois par N. le B. 
[Brun], wes printed at Paris in 2709, Imo. 


OZANHAM (JAuxs) an eminent French mathema- 

tician, was deſcended from a family of Jewiſh extraction, but 
which had long been converts to the Romiſh faith; and 
ſome of whom had held eonſiderable places in the parliaments 
of Provence. He was born at Boligneux in Breſſia, in 
1640; and being a cadet,” tough his father had a good 
eſtate, it was thought proper to breed him to the church, in 
order to qualify him for fome ſmall benefices which belonged 
to the family. Accordingly he took the tonſure, and ſtudied 
divinity four years: but this was purely in obedience to his 


a 


the mathematics, which had euer been his inclination; - Some 
mathematical books, which fell into his hands; firſt excited 


progreſs without any maſter, that, at ſiſteen, he Wrote 2 
treatiſe of that kind. He now reſolved to flick to mathe- 
matics without a patrimony; and, for à ſupport, therefore, 
went to teach them at Lyons. The prq;ect ſucceeded very 
well there, and after ſome time his generoſity procured him 
a better reſidence. Among his ſcholars were two foreigners, 
who, being. diſappointed of ſome bills of enchange for 1 
Journey to Paris, expreſſed their uneaſineſs to him. He 
aſnked them how much would do, and being told fifty piſtoles, 


note for it. Upon their! arrival at Paris, mentioning this 
ous action to Mr. Dagaeſſeau, father of the chancellor, 

this e was touched with it; and engaged them to 
invite Ozanham to Paris, with a promiſe of his favour. 
The opportunity ee eee and he was ſcarcely 
arrived at that city, when his mother falling fick deſired to 
fee him. He haſtened to her, but found her dead: ſhe had 
DT ff RES 


father ; upon whoſe death, he devoted ' himſelf entirely to 


his curioſity; and, genius concurring,” he mate ſo great a. 


he lent them the money immediately, even without their 


O.Z/AIN HAM, 


. geſigned to make him her heir, but was prevented by ber 
eldeſt ſon, Our padet therefore returned to Paris, and broke 
off all correſpondence with a family, of which he enjoyed | 


nothing but the name. 


The buſineſs of teaching the ward pech brought, bien in 
a conſiderable income; but he wanted 4 5 —. or ſome 
time to make the beſt of it. He was young, handſome, and 
A ; loved both gaming and gallantry, which contiguy 

ally drained his purſe, Among others, he had a love in- 
trigue with a woman, who lodged in the ſame houſe with 
Wea. and ſet herfelf out for a perſon of conditions, She and 

allant were not ſparing of his louis-d'ors to ſup | 

it. However, this expence'in time led him to think of Ma. 
trimony; and this,” being born under an unthriving planet, 
he married a woman with almoſt no fortune. It is true, 
ſhe made amends for that deſect by her modeſty, virtue, and 
ſweet teinper; ſo that though the ſtate of bis purſe was not 
amended, yet he had mote home-felt en) t than before, 
deing indeed completely happy in her as long as ſhe lived, 5 
made yery. much otherwiſe by her death in 1701. Neither did 
this misfortune then come ſingle: for the war breaking out 
at the ſame time, on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
ſwept - away all his ſcholars, who, being foreigners, were 
obliged to leave Paris. Thus he funk into a very melan- 
choly ſtate ; ; under Which indeed he received Tome relief, 
r. the honour of being admitted this fame your an cleve 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

He ſeems to have "had: a pre-ſentiment of his death i 
ſome lurking diſorder within, of which there appeared no 
outward ſymptoms. .*.ln.thas perfyaſion he refuſed! to engage 
with ſome foreign noblemen, who propoſed to be his ſcholars; 
alleging, that he, ſhould not live, long enough to carry them 
through their intended courſe. "Accordingly, he was ſeized 
ſoon after with an apoplexy, which carried him out of the 
world in leſs than two hours, April 3, 17 0 aged 727. Ho n 
was of a mild and calm diſpoſition, a cheerful and pleaſant 8 
temper, endeared. by. à generoſity almoſt unrivalled. His 
manners were irzeproachable after marriage z. and he was Bayleet © 
lincerely pious, and zealouſly devaut, ſtudiouſly avoiding to L Not. 
meddle in theglogical queſtions. He: uſed to ſay, that it 
was the. buſineſs of the Sorbonne doctors to diſeuſs them, of 
the Pope to decide them, and of . a mathematician. to go 
ſtraight to heaven in a; perpendicular line. He left no iſſue; 
for es 9 wife W * 1 080 thay. a „deen children, . 
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[a] Theſe are, 7. „ La geomettie 
< pratique, &c. 1684“ amo. 2. 
« Tables des Sinus, Tangentes et Se- 
% euntes, &c. avec une traité de tri- 


«c gonometrie, Sc. 1685,“ yo. 3». 


« Traité des lignes du premier gen-; 
« gre de la conffruction des equations, 
$f et de lieux geometriques, &. 1687, 
dto. 4. . uſage de .compas de pro- 
4 portion, &c. augmente d'un trait 
« de la diviſton des champes, 1688,“ 
Zvo. f. Luſage de Vinftrument 
© gniverſel . pour reſoadre prompte 


* megt et tres exafiement tous le 


e problemes de le geometrie pratique 
«. fans aucun caleu, 1688, tamd. 


6, © Dictionaire mathematique, r. 


« 1690, . 7. © Methode zéné- 
« raje pour (racer es 'cadrans, &c, 
« 67% 12mo, 8. „Cours de ma- 
« thematiques, &c. 1693, 8. 5 
vols. 9. Traite de la ification, 
« Ke. 1694, 40. 10, © Recreations 
% mathematiques & phyßiques, &c. 
« 2694,” 2 vols. and again with addi- 


tions in 1724, $vo. 4 vols. 11. 


« Nouvelle trigonometrie, &. 1699," 
xamo. 12. Methode facile pour 
« arpenter meſurer toutes ſortes de 
«« ſuperficies, &c. 1699, 12m0, 13. 
* Nouveaux elemens d' Algebre, &c. 
% Amfſt. 1702,” 8vo, recommended by 


Leibnitz in © Journal des Sgavant of 
theo- 


1703. 14. La perſpecłive 


1 


yet they all died young. We ſhall inſert a liſt below of his 
ks, which at that-tme were all eſtcemed [Aa]. 


« retique et pratique, 1711,“ $vo. 15, 
4 Le geographie et coſmographie, &c. 
« 2740,” vo, He . alſo. publiſhed 
« Les clemens d' Euclide, par le P. 
% Veſchales, 2709,” 12mo. Oeo- 
metrie pratique du Pierre nger 
« augmentce de plufeurs notes, & 
&« d'un traits de Varithmetique'par geo- 


metrie, 169, 123m0, © Traite de 


« 1a ſphere du monde, par Boulanger,” 
12mo. Our author has likewiſe the 
following pieces in the © Jou pal det 
4 Scavant2” 1. Demonſtration de 
«ce theorem: Que Ja ſomme ou la 
ee difference de deux quarre quartes ne 
« peut Stre un quarr6-quarys, Jour- 
* nal of May 2680.“ 2. Reyonſe 3 
1 un probleme propoſe par M. Comiers, 
% ſourna] of Nov. 17, 1681.“ 3. 
& ration d'un problẽ me touch- 


ant les racines faufſes et imaginaires, 
4. Journal of the 2d and gth of April 


% 1685.” 4. „Methode pour trouver 
«© on nombres la racine cubique et ſor 


4 ſolide d'un dinome quand il yen. a 


4 une, Journal of April 9, 1691.” 
Laſtlo, Jo the « Memoires 1 . 
„ vou, he bas this piece, „Re- 
« ponſe aux principaux Articles, qui 
“ font dans le 23me Journal de Paris 
« deVann, 1703, touchant la premiere 
« partie de ſon Algehre," inſ-rted in 
the Memoirs of Decemb. 1703,” 


Biog, Dram.  OZELL (Jonx), a writer to whoſe induſtry, if not to 
35, his genius, the world lies under very conſiderable obliga- 
; tions, received the firſt rudiments of his education from Mr. 
Shaw, an excellent grammarian, and maſter of the free- 
ſchool at Aſhby de la Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire, ' He after- 
wards completed his grammatical ſtudies under the rev. 
Mr. Mountford, of Chriſt's Hoſpital, where, having at- 
tained a great degree of perfection in the dead languages, 
Vir. the Latin, Greek and Hebrew, it was next the inten- 
tion of his friends to have ſent him to the uniyerſity of Cam- 
bridge, there to finiſh his ſtudies, with a view to his being 
admitted into holy orders. But Mr. Ozell, averſe to the 
confinement of a college life, and perhaps diſinclined to the 

clerical profeſſion, and deſirous of being ſooner brought out 

into, and ſettled in the world, than the regular courſe of 
academical' gradations would permit, ſolicited and obtained 
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in employment in a public office of accounts, with a 


to which he had taken previous care to qualify himſelf by a 
moſt perfect knowledge of arithmetic in all its branches, ind 


> a great degree of excellence in writing all the neceſſary 
- hands. Notwithſtanding, however, this grave attention to 
0 buſineſs, he ſtill retained an inclination for, and an atten- 
5 tion to, even polite literature, that could ſcarcely have been 
bo. expected; and, by entering into much -converſation with 
de foreigners abroad, and a cloſe application to reading at 
85 home, he made himſelf. maſter of moſt of the living lan- 
den guages, more eſpecially the French, Italian, and Spaniſh, 
de from all which, as well as from the Latin and Greek, he 
72 has favoured the world with many valuable tranſlations. 
ure His plays, though all tranſlations, are very numerous, there 
e 3 being included in them a complete Engliſh verſion of the 
os dramatic pieces of that juſtly celebrated French writer, Mo- 
th. liere, beſides ſome others from Corneille, Racine, &c. the 
res, titles of which are to be found in the Biographia Dra- 
*% ba 74,5 +." FE . N 
for Mr. Ozell had the good fortune to eſcape all thoſe. viciſk- 
0.2 tudes and anxieties in regard to pecuniary circumſtances, 
at which too frequently attend on men of literary abilities; 
we for, beſides that he was, from his earlieſt ſetting out in life, 
qu 


conſtantly in the poſſeſſion of very good plates, having been 
for ſome years auditor- general of the city and bridge ac- 
counts; and, to the time of his deceaſe, auditor of the 
accounts of St. Paul's cathedral and St. Thomas's Hoſpital ; 
all of them poſts of conſiderable emolument; a gentleman 
who was a native of the fame country with him, who had 


. oon bim from a ſchool-boy, and it is ſaid Jay under parti- 

Hir: cular obligations to his family, dying when Mr. Ozell was 

. in the very prime of life, left him ſuch a fortune as would 

"3 have been a competent ſupport for him, if he ſhould at — 

. time have choſen to retire from buſineſs entirely, whi 

TY however it does not appear he ever did. He died OR. 155, 
"MM 1743, and was buried in a vault of a church belonging to 
. the pariſh of St. Mary Aldermanbury; but in what year he 

17 was born, and conſequently his age at the time of., his 

ing death, are particulars that we do not find an record.. 
dhe That Mr. Ozell was rather a man of application than ge- 0 
the nius, is apparent from many circumſtances; nor is any 

br thing, perhaps, à ſtronget proof of it, than the very em- 

557 ployment he made choice of; ſince it has been much oftener 

Bed ſeen, that men of brilliant talents have quitted the more 


an ſedentary avocations they have fortuitoully been bred to, than 


612 m:1:iso : 


that they have fixed on any ſuch by their own election; and 
perhaps our author is the only inſtance of a perſon, even of 
a turn to the heavier and more abſtruſe Hranches of Jitera- 
ture, who ever choſe to bury the gteateſt part of his hours 
behind the deſk. of a compting-houſe. Notwithſtanding: this 
obſervation, however, Mr. Ozell's abilities, if leſs entertain- 
ing, were not perhaps leſs uſeful to the world than thoſe of 


other writers; for, though he produced nothing originally 


bis own, yet he has cloathed in an Engliſh habit ſeveral 
very valuable pieces; and, though his tranſlations may not, 
perhaps, have all that elegance and ſpirit whieh the origi- 
nals poſſeſs, yet, in general, it muſt be conſeſſed that they 
are very juſt, and convey, if not the poetical, at leaſt the 
literal meaning of their reſpective authors: and indeed, it 
were rather to be wiſhed, that this writer had confined him - 
ſelf to the tranſlation of works of a more ſerious nature, 
than have engaged in thoſe of humour and genius, which 
were qualities he ſeemed. not to poſleſs himſelf, and there- 
fore could not do juſtice to in others. Moliere, more par- 
ticularly, is an author of that ſuperior genius, that it would 
require abilities almoſt equal to his own, to tranſlate him in 
ſuch a manner as to give him, in the cloathing of our own 
language, the perfect air and manner of a native. 


A eee 


own abilities than the world was willing to allow them, for, 
on his being introduced by Mr. Pope into the Dunciad” 
(for what cauſe, however, does not appear), he publiſhed a 
very extraordinary. advertiſement, ſigned with his name, in 
a paper called The Weekly Medley, Sept. 120 in 
which he expreſſes his reſentment, and at the ſame time 
draws a compariſon, in his on favbur, between Mr. Pope 
and himſelf, both with reſpect to learning and poetical genius. 
The advertiſement at length may be ſeen in the notes to 
the © Dunciad.” But though we cannot readily ſubſcribe 
to this ſelf- aſſumed preference, yet, as Mr. Coxeter informs 
us that his converſation was ſurprizingly agreeable and his 
knowledge of men and things conſiderable, and as it is 
probable that, with an en ee. ſomewhat above the 
common rank, he poſſeſſed à conſiderable ſhare of good-, 
nature, we readily allow, that à perſon of this charactet 
- might be much more amiable than one oſ a gteatet brillianey 
of parts, if deficient in theſe good qualities. e 
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ACE, (Ricnazp), a very learned Engliſhman, was 
born about 1482, probably at Wincheſter ; and. edu- 
cated at the charge of Thomas Langton, biſhop af that dio- 
ceſe, whom he ſerved as amanuenſis. The biſhop, pleaſed 
with his proficiency, and particularly delighted with his ge- 


"1-8 -—>- 5,55 OE. RAS ne 


y nius for muſic, ſent him to Padua, to improye himſelf : where 
10 he met with Cuthbert Tonftal, afterwards biſhop. of Dur- 
it ham, and William Latimer, by whoſe inſtructions he was 
W much profited. Upon his return home, he ſettled at Queen's 
e; College in Oxford, of which his patron Langton had been 
oh provoſt; and ſoon after was taken into the ſervice. of Dr. 
e- Chriſtopher Bainbridge, "who ſucceeded Langton in the 
12 provöſtſhip, and became a cardinal. From the ſervice of 
1d the cardinal he was ſent for to eourt; his accompliſhments 


rendering him very acceptable to Henry VIII. who made 
him ſecretary of ſtate, and employed him in matters of high 
concern. Though much immerſed in political affairs, he 
his went into orders: in the beginning of 1514, he was ad- 
= mitted a prebendary in the church of York ; and, the ſame 
my year, promoted to the archdeaconry of Dorſet. Theſe pre- 

45 ſerments were conferred upon him, while he was employed 
in in foreign embaſſies by the king, who likewiſe made him 
7 dean of St, Paul's, on, upon. the death of Colet in 
md 1519: he was alſo made dean of Exeter about the ſame 
ope time. In 1521 he was made a prebendary in the church of 


1 darum: and, upon the demiſe of Leo X. was ſent to Rome, 
20 to ſolicit the Papal chair for cardinal Wolſey; but a Pope 
She was el before bis arrival there. 4 £6 Ea 
48 This proved the epoch of his troubles; for, being em- 
his ployed, long after, ambaſſador to Venice, he fell under 
t 18 the diſpleaſure of Wolſey, for which two reaſons are aſſign- 
the ed: firſt, That he had ſhewed a readineſs. to aſfiſt Charles 
od- duke of Bourbon with money, for whom the cardinal hac 
Ret no great affection; and, ſecondly, That he had not for- 
warded the cardinal's deſigns of obtaining the Papacy. Wol- 


ey, inflamed againſt him, took ſuch courſes, that, for the i 
(pace almaſt of two years, he had neither writing from the 
king nor council how o proceed in his buſineſs at Venice, | 


nor 
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dience, in which he remonſtrated' a 


r A e E 


nor an oy allowance for his diet, although he had ſent letters 
very often for the ſame to England. pon this, and eſpe- 
cially ſome private intimations concerning the cardinal's 
uſage of him, he took it ſo much to heart, that he became 
bereft of his ſenſes. As ſoon as his frenzy, and the reaſon 
thereof, was made known to the king, he was ordered 


| home; and, being carefully attended by phyſicians, at the 


king's command, was reſtored in a ſhort time to his ſenſes, 
and ſtudied. the Hebrew lan age, with the aſſiſtance of 
Robert Wakefield. In theſe lucid intervals he was intro- 
duced to the king at Richmond, who expreſſed much” fatis- 
faction at his recovery ; and admitted him to a private au- 
gainſt the cardinal's 


cruelty to him; But the cardinal was too hard for him; 


and, being urged by the king to purge himſelf of the charge, 


he finmoged Pace before him. Here he fat in judgement 
with the duke of Norfolk and others, who condemned 
Pace, and ſent him to the Tower of London; where he 
was confined- for two Jeu, till” r at length by the 
kin 's command. 
He reſigned his deanrzes of St. Paul and Eietek little 
es his death; and, retiring to Stepney for his health, 
died there, 1532, not quite 50. 1 , Publiſhed” ſeveral 
pieces [A]. 

There is an degant and juſt character of him by ahne, 
written upon his return from Venice. He was much efteemed 


* The titles of which are as fol- 
Jows: 1. „De fructu qui ex doctzina 
„ percipitur liber. Baſil. 1517.” de- 


dicated 10 Dr. Colet. It was written 
by our author. at Conſtance, while he 
was ambaſſador in Helvetia ;z but, in- 


veigbing much againft druokenneſy as 
"2 great obſtacle to the attaining of 


knowiedge, the people there ſuppoſing | 
him to reflect upon them, wrote a ſharp. 


apſwertoit, Eraſmus was alſo bighly 
incenfed at ſome paſſages in this piece, 


and calls it an indifcreet performance; 
. and a fiily book, in which Pace bad, 


between © jeſt and earneſt, repreſented 
him at @ beggar, and a beggar hated by 
the clergy. He bids Sir Thomas More 
'exhort Face, fince he bad ſo little 


. judgement, rather to confine himſelf to 
the tranſlatiog of Greek writers, than 


to 'yentore upon woiks of his own, 


and to publiſh. ſuch mean and con- 
- *$emptible ſtuff. 


Eraſm. epiſt. 275, 
e 187. nh % Oratio 1 


« ce et ſœdere perevls inter 
Henricum Anglia regem, et Fran: 
« corum reg. Chriſtianiff in de Pauli 
* Lond, habita, 1618.“ 34 * Epiſtole 
* ad Eraſmum, &c. 15z0.” | Theſe 
epiſtles are in 2 book, intituled, 
% Epiſtolæ al:quot eruditorum viro- 
4% rum.” 4. * Exemplum Jiterarvm 
«© ad regem Hen. 8. an. 1526, is- 
ſerted in 4 piece, intituled, ** Sya- 
«© ragma de Hebræorum codicum in- 
c tet pretatione, by Robert Wake 
field. He wrote a hock againt the 
unlawfulneſs of the king's marriage 
with Katharine, in 1527. He allo 
made ſeveral” tranſJations: among 
others, one from Engliſh into Latin, 
« Biſhop Fiſher's. Sermon,“ preached 
at London on the day u u which the 
writings of M. more were «publicly 
wont, Camb. 1521. A tranſ}ation 

from Greek. 3 tin of Plutarch 


piece, 66 ae gy tee Se es: 
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Fr ere 


en 
by the learned men of his time, eſpecially Sir Thomas More 


: and Eraſmus. © The latter had a great opinion of Pace for 
al's his candour and ſweetneſs of temper ; ſo that he was much 
va afflicted at his misfortunes, and could never forgive the man 
fon chat cauſed them. Stow gives him the character of a right 
wed worthy many and one that gave in council faithful advice: 
the learned he was alſo, ſays that antiquary, and: endowed'with 
les, many exellent parts and gifts of nature; courteous; plea- 
of fant,” and delighting in muſic ; highly in the king's favour, 
3 and well heard in matters of weight. There is extant a re- 
5 mar kable letter of his to the king, written in 1527; wherein 
N he very honeſtly gives his opinion concerning the divorce; 
14's tf and Fiades obſerves, chat he always uſed a faithful liberty to 

3 


ge, diſtraction. * A 


ment ! 


nned BY pACHYMERUS (Geonor); an eminent Greek, 


. * flouriſhed about 1280, under the reign of Michael Paleo- 
de bogus, and Andronicus his ſucceſſor. He was a perſon of 
litt "ge birth, and had acquired no leſs knowledge in church- 
oe affairs by the great poſts: he had among the clergy of Con- 
ealth - | 
| ſtantinople, chan of ſtate- matters by the firſt employments 
3 he held in the court of the emperor: ſo that his Hiſtory of 
n F Michael Paleologus and Andronicus is the more 


- eſteemed, as he was not only an eye-witneſs of the affairs 
8 of which he writes, but had alſo a great ſhare in them. 
ſo inter 
et Fran: 


notes, by Poflin a Jeſuit, in 1666. Pachymerus compoſed 
de Pauli 


ELL alſo ſome Greek verſes; but they were little eſteemed, and 

erer. never print. 5105 | f 

ntituled, OLI IAU ET e nk 

m vir PACUVIUS (Maxcus), an ancient tragic poet, who 

26% je- was in high. reputation at Rome about 154 years before 

„She: Chriſt, © According to ſome writers, he was ſiſter's fon to 

. Ennius; while others tell us, he was grandſon to that poet 

Ana the by his daughter. Pacuvius was fond of painting, and de- 

marriage I ligned tolerably well. He publiſhed ſeveral theatrical pieces 

Hs You before his death, which happened at Taremum, when he had 

to, Latin, paſſed his goth year. He wrote his on epitaph, which is 

| reached preſerved in Aulus Gellius, and is under written. We have | 

. — nothing left of him, but ſmall fragmente. 

ehen Adoleſcens, tamen etſi properas, hoc te ſaxum rogat 

* Ut ei ad ſe adfpicias* deinde quod ſeriptum eſt legas, Ss 

york nt Hic ſunt poetze Marcei Pacuviei fita © 
=; _ Offa. Hoc volebam neſcius ne eſſes. Vale. 

Lor  Wm-. oaF e PANE 
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the cardinal, which brought him at laſt to confinement and Life of 
i WC TTTT MY Go e ale. 


This hiſtory was publiſhed,” with a Latin tranſlation and 
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teen, having been bred: ta it with extraordinary care. In 


ſenſibility, via. that of the conſtable of Luynes, who died 
to him, and had been his petron.at const. However, he 


tain, he cried out to his followers, See the way ta glory!“ 


They immediately began a furious aſſault; and, the army 
had afterwards the pleaſure of ſtanding on the left hand of 


_  thepoſt of feld-marſbal ; but it was the ſame year, that he 
had the misfortune to loſe his eye · ſight by 2 diſtemper.' 
However, as ſoon as he found himſelf diſabled from 
with greater vigour than ever, the ſtudy of the mathematics 


.. + Treatiſe of Fortification.” It was allowed by all, who 


PAGAN; 


-- PAGAN (Bait FRANCO Campre nz), an eminent 
Freach mathematician, was born at Avignon in Provence, 
March 3, 1604 and took the profeſſion of 4 ſoldier at four- 


620, he was engaged at the ſiege of Caen, in the battle of 
ont de Ce, and the reduction of the Navargins, and the 


reputation above his years, He was preſents in +627, 2t 
22 of St. John d' Angeli, as alſo that of -Clargc and 

ontauban, where he Joſt his left eye by a muſket-ſbot. 
At this ſioge he had another loſs, which he felt with no leſs 


there of a ſcarlet fever. The conſtable was a near relation 


did not fink under the misfortune, but on the contrary took 
freſh ſpirits from the neceſſity of truſting ſolely to himſelf. 
Accordingly, there happened aſter this time neither ſiege, 
battle, nor any other occaſion, in which be did not ſigna- 
lize-himſelf by ſome effort of courage and conduct. At the 
paſſage of the Alps, and the barricade of Suza, he put him- 
ſelf at the head of the forlorn hope, conſiſting of the braveſt 
yauths among the guards; and undertook to arriye the firſt 
at the attack, by a private way which was extremely danger- 
ous ; when, having gained the top of a very ſteep moun- 


He ſlipt along this mountain; and, his companions follow. 
ing him, they came firſt to the attack, as they wiſhed to do, 


coming up to their ſupport, they forced the barricades. He 


the king, when his majeſty related this heroic action to the 
duke of Savoy with extraordinary commendations, in the 
Oe of a very full court. When the king laid ſiege to 

ancy in 16233, our hero had the honour to attend; his fove- 
reign, in drawing the lines and forts of cisxcumvallation. 
In 1642, his majeſty ſent him to the ſervice in Portugal, in 


eru⸗ 
ing his country with his conduct aud courage, he te- aſſumel, 
and fortification ; and, in 1645, gave to the public his 
underſtood the ſcience, that nothing had then appeared finer 
amd better upon that ſubject; and whatever 8 
ff 3 ; a Wo . 1 ; ve 


FAGAN 


been made inte, they have been derived ia d münner Fram Fhis 
treatiſe, as gotigluſians frat 'their principles. In 2661. he 


ur- publiſhed his 4 Geometrical Theorems,” which ſhew a per- 
In 1 all gerte of the mathematics. In 16355, 

e of printed a paraphraſe, in French, of che Account,“ in 

the en of hee River of the Amazons,” by father. 40 

ed a dean ae e we ae une, de lids he mas 

yet he drew the chart af that Fiver, and the pats 

and which is ſoem in this work. In 1657 7, bs publiſhed = 

hot, « Theory bf.» th Plariets : claaged from that multiplicity of 

\ leſs ce excentric-'\civcles and epic which. the aſtronomers 
died « had "vented to erplain their motions.” . This: work 


diſtinguiſhed hie among the aftronomers, as muh a8 that of 
fortification. did among tha engineers; and he Printed, in 
took 1658, bis — Tobles,” whiek are! very ſuccinct 
nſelf. and plain, But as few-great-men are: without their foible, 
ſiege, ſo that of Pagan was. a prejudice/in favour of judicial aſtro- 
gna- Wi logy ; and, though he is more reſerved. than maſt others, 
x the WIN yet what He: wrote upon chat ſubjett mult not he put 
him - thoſe productions which do: benour to bis underftanding. 
raveſt was beloved and vifitad b all perſons aluftrious for rank, as 
e firſt — as 2 3 n uſe Was the W r of js the 
nger- ite e in city at __ 
— Nov. 18, 1 K ee ee 

ory | ordered bis fi eee to attend him in his Ans | 
olow- WH gave Hera marks of FU GR 7 ch eſteem which he bad 
for his merit. 

His character is that of am univerſal genius; and, having 


— 
. He urned himſelf entirely to the art of war, aud particularly 
and of u the branch of forufication, he made extraordinary pro- 
to the lereſs in it. He underſtood mathematics, not only better 


than is uſual for a gentleman whoſe view is to puſh his for- 
tune in the army, but even to a degree of perfection above 
that of the ordinary maſters, who teach that ſcience,” He bad 
fo particular a genius for this kind of learning, that he ob- 
tained, it mote readily by meditation, than by reading au- 
thors upon it;; and accordingly ſpent Jeſs time in ſuch books, - 
than he did in thoſe of hiſtory and He had alſo + 
oe morality and politics his particular tudy 3 ſo thache - 

be ſaid t have drawn bis own Character in his 
omme Heroique,“ and to have been one of the com- 
pref gentlemen of hit time. Louis XIII. was heatd to 


nen in n Bb ande Th a 
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by ſeveral times, that the Count de Pagan was one of the _. 
molt worthy, beſt und; e 4 e 
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That branch of his family, vrhich removed from Naples 
to France in 1552, became extinct in bis perſon. a Gi | 


by Als 


Pal (AnTHonvy), a famous Cordelier, and one of the 
ableſt crities of his time, was born at Rogna, a ſmall town 
in Provence, 1644. He took the monk's habit in the con- 
vent of the Cordeliers at Arles, and profeſſed himſelf there 
in 1641. After he had finiſned the uſunl courſe of ſtudies 
in philoſophy and divinity, he preached ſome time, and was 
at length made four times provincial of his order. Theſe 
occupations did not hinder him from applying to chrono- 
logy and eccleſiaſtical wp Ng which he excelled, He 
- gave. the public a learned «© Diſſertation upon the Conſular 
% Office, wherein he pretends- to have diſcovered the 
tules, according to which the Roman emperors took the dig- 
nity of conſul, at ſome certain times more than others [A]: 
but theſe rules appear to be ſuſpected. His moſt conſider- 
able work is A Critique upon the Annals of Baro- 
nius;“ where following that learned cardinal year by 
ar, he hath rectified an infinite number of miſtakes; both 
in chronology, and in facts. He publiſhed the firſt tome of | 
this work, containing the four firſt centuries, at Paris, in 
42689; with a dedication to the clergy of France, who al- 
jowed him a. penſion. The whole work was printed after 
his death in four volumes folio, at Anvers, or rather at Ge 
neva, in 1705, by the care of his nephew father Fy: 
Pagi, of the ſame order [B]. It is carried to tt! 
1198, where Baronius ends. Pagi was greatly aſſiſted 
by the Abbe Longuerue, who alſo wrote the eloge of our 
author, which is prefixed to the Geneva edition. This cri- 
tique is of infinite utility; but the author, too fond of 
Du pin, ſtriking out ſomething new, hath given a chronology of 
Bib. des the Popes. of the three firſt centuries, which is not approved 
dete © by the learned. He hath: alſo prefixed: a piece concerning a 
Niceron, new chronological period, which he calls Greco-Roman,” 
chas; but this: is not without its inconveniences; Our 
author wrote ſome other things, but of no account, before 
his death, which happened at Aix in Provence, 1699. His 
character is that of a very able hiſtorian and chronologer; 3 
2 1 r ONE ae 
\ I bis: vas inſerted in the I] Another edition came out 1 
| + Journal des Scavans," Nov. the 12th, Geneva in 1727, reviſed by. Francis 
Ak, under the nie” of © Difſerta- Pagi's nephew, in which there i 


2 tio ſur-les' conſulata dev empereutes "alſo inſerted 4 „ Diflertation Hy-: H 
Romain... „ ig 119 30a cry 1 In 
WO, CRANE | F learned 
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earned and candid critic, mild and moderate in his ex- 
preſſions. His ſtyle is ſimple and plain, as beſt ſuits with 
a chronological narration. He held a correſpondence with 


the ſeveral learned men, as Stillingfleet, Spanheim, Cuper, 
"wn Dodwel, the cardinal Noris, ccc. 
on- R r 8 | a 
here PAGI (Francis), nephew of the preceding, was born 
dies at Lambeſe in Provence, 1654. The extraordinary in- 
Was clination that appeared in his infancy for polite 9 
hele induced his parents to ſend him to ſtudy among the prie 

mo. of the Oratory at Toulon; where he ſoon made ſo great a 

E 


proficiency, that his uncle, Anthony Pagi, ſent for him to 
N Aix, where he then reſidedkl. The converſation of his uncle 
| the inſpired him with a deſire of conſecrating himſelf to God; 
>dig- and accordingly: he entered: into the order of the Cordeliers, 
A]: and made his profeſſion. After having taught philoſophy in 
ſider-ſeveral convents, he defired to return to his uncle at Aix; 
Baro- and, obtaining leave from his ſuperiors for that purpoſe, he 
ir by continued ſeveral years applying himſelf very aſſiduouſly to 


; both / improve by his uncle's inſtructions. By this means he be- 
me fl came capable of affiſting that great man in his © Critique 
ris, in “ upon Baronius's Annals; and, after his death, of pub- 


liſhing that work, which he had not entirely finiſhed. Fa- 
ther Francis afterwards laid the plan of another work, which 
he publiſhed under this title: “ Breviarium Hifſtorico-chro- 
« nologico- criticum, illuſtriora ' pontificum Romanorum 
geſta, conciliorum generalium acta, nec non complura 

d in it tum ſacrorum rituum, tum antiquæ , eccleſiz diſcipline, 
of our i © capita complectens.“ The author of this piece is very 
his cri- Wl zealous for the Ultramontane theology, and every thing 
fond of which exalts the authority of the pope. A fall which hap- 


logy of Bi pened to him in March 1712, occaſioned great pains, with 

pproved Bl which he was afflicted during the remainder of his life, fo | i 
ning © BY that he could not finifly this work ; the fourth volume being Niceron, = 
oman, publiſhed in 2727, fix yeas after his death, which happened tom. ul F 
nt epo- Jan. 21, 1721, e Py a EL 9H e 
8. Our e e Fory . 85 N 3 *. "wi 
, before PAGNINUS {(SancTEts), an Italian, illuſtrious for bis 

9: His ſkill in Oriental languages and biblicab learning, was born 


loger ; 2 at Lucca in 1466, and afterwards became an eccleſiaſtie of Blows | _ 
mot the order of St. Dominic. He was deeply and accurately N 
pet killed in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Ara- =» 
ber „bie tongues; yet was ſuppoſed to excel particularly in tie 

ton Hy- Hebrew: He applied himſelf to amine the vulgar tran- 
n a ation of the Scriptures3 and belicving it to be either not af 
learn 5 PRs TY. e 
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printing of this tranſlation, opedly deelares, that the 'Vulgar 
edition, as it is at prefent; is not St. Jerome's j yet adds, 


' P. Miran: 


Aulæ. 


text; and the Jews who read it affirmed, that it agreed 
entirely with ee, and was ﬆ faithful and more 


Critique 
comment. 
Jar le 

V. Teſt. 
lie. xi. ch. 


de. 


of ſpeaking ; and therefore, inſtead of expreſſing the ori- 


Huet, d 


Aner- £6 interpretandæ rationis utile nobis exemplar propoſuit 


* 
2 » 
* - * 
. * F 
. 
W 


1 


„ 


- 
* 


Jerome, or greatly eotrupted, he undert60k to make a new 
itnitate St. Jerome, who {tt about making a new tranſla- 


Pope Leo X. who promiſed to furniſh. him with all neceſ- 

| fary expences for completing the work: and be ſides, we 

find at the beginning of this tranſistion, which was printed 

at Lyons in 1725 two letters of the ſucceeding popes, Ha- 
and 


mentators and tranſlators, of the Scriptures have agreed in 
- giving him his juſt commendation. | Huetius, though be 
ſeems to think father Simon's criticiſm. of him juſt and wel 
grounded, yet makes no fcruple to propoſe his manner as 1 


PAGNINVU S. 


one from the preſent Hebrew text; in Which He meant to 


tion, at a time wen the church would admit no other but 
the “ Septuagint.” This deſign of Pagninus, ſo very ſoon 
after the roſtoration of letters, ſeemed a bold one; yet ſuch 
was the reputation of the man, that it was appfeded by 


dtian VI. lemem VII. which licenſed the printing 


of it. Pagninus, in his Letter to pope Clement, for the 


that he has kept in his tranſlation as much of it as he could. 
It appears by a letter of Picus Mirandula to Pagninus, that 
be had ſpent five-arid-twenty years upon this trandlation, It 
is the firſt: modern tranſlation of the Bible from the Hebrew 


exact than the ancient tranſlations. The great fault of Pag- 
ninus was, that he adhered too cloſely and ſervilely to the 
ariginal text; and this ſcrupulous attachment made his 
tranflation, ſays father Simon, * obſcure, barbarbus, and 
e full of ſoleciſms. He imagined, that to make a faithful 
6 tranſlation of the Scriptures; it was neceſſary to follow 
<< exactly the letter, according to the ſtrictneſs of grammar, 
« This, however, is quite contrary to his pretended exact. 
„ neſs, becauſe two languages Fre the agree in their ways 


« ginal in its proper purity, he defaces and robs it of all its 
* ornaments.” Father Simon nevertheleſs allows: the great 
abilities and learning of Pagninus ; and all the later com- 


model for all tranſlators of the ſacred books: “ Scripturz 


* 


„„ „„ ot! Ee 3 at 
He afterwards.tranſlated the New Teſtament? from the 


Tees as he had done the Old” from the Hebrew, 


aying the Vulgar all the while before him ; and ded 
cated it to: pope Clement VII. He was alſo the author q 


. * » 
** 8 
N * 
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an dc Hebrew: Lexicon,” and an Hebrew Gtammar; 
which Buxtorf, who calls him “ Vir linguarum Orienta- J. Boxtorf 
« lium periefiimus,” made grest uſe of in compiling his. 7 Kft. 
He died in 1536, aged 70. Though he appears to have Lexic, He- 
lived and died 2 good Catholic, yet Luther fyoke of him braic, | 
and his tranflatzons i in ters of the ee e | : 


PALEEMON ( Q n a celebrated grammarien 
at Romeg in the teign of Piber ius, was born of a ſlave ace 
Vienza. It is ſaid he was firſt brought up ity the dufineſs of 
a weaver 3 but, attending his. maſter's ſon to ſchool, he 
made uſe of the opportunity to procure an inſight into learn= _ 
ing, and-atquired ſo much fill therein, that he obtained his 
freedom, and became a teacher or preceptor at Rome. It 
cannot be-denied that he was a learned man, fince he is re- 
4 corded as fuch by Juvenal [A]. He had alfo an excellent 
. memory, a ready elocution, and a knack of making verſes 
: extempote- Theſe qualities were the cauſe that, notwith- 
ſtanding his debauched courſe of life, which was ſueh that 
1 nobody was more. unworthy to have the preeeptorſhip of 
gre” youth, yet he held the firſt rank among thoſe of his profeſ- 
; tion. -- But his arrogance ſurpaſſed his merit: he had the 
3 confidence to aſſert, that learning was born when he was 
"8 born, and would die when he died s]; and that Virgil had 


K * inſerted his name in his Eclogues by a certain prophetic 
? ful ſpirit: for that he, Palæmon, would infallibly become one 
= 7 day ſole judge and arbiter of all poetry. He was exceſſively 

7 prodigal and laviſh, for the gratification of his voluptuous | 
2 a0. bumour; inſomuch that neither the immenſe ſums he gained * 
_ by teaching, nor the great profit he made, both by culti- 
be on. voting his lands, and in the way of traffic, proved a ſufh- 
F all in Lient fund to ſupport his extravagancies. Bog 8 gy ſome Soetonius 
© gten fragments ain delt of his writings. rene FIN | Volt 
* bo: [4] Wis els Radial arge lte ien Nabel . timuit wee be 

h ke Gute — meruit labor? D Cans; et mori 
nd wel Sat. J. mort . > cs 
WN (a] To this deerch ib, perhaps, happily imitated by Pope 3 zn the i mr 1 72 
ner 28 3 that we owe the famous epitaph upon 8, er upon the monument ef 3 
I Raphael by. cardinal Bembs: Rte G, neller i in ann 

uk *, 

wy” PALAPRAT (Jons), a French writer, was 2 8 | 
from tie i Tolouſe in 1650, and afterwards member of the : cademy : 
Hebrew, Wl of the Jeux Floraux in the ſame town. He was diffi, iguiſh-. 


ed he do, you . talents 8 o that be 
2 14 ' carried | 
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8 carried the prize ſeveral times at the Jeux Floraux. He had 
ſcarcely attained his 25th year, when he was created ca- 


pitoul; and, in 1684, he was made chief judge of the con- 


ſiſtory. In 1686, he went to Rome, where he made his 
Court to the queen of Sweden, but did not ineline to ſettle 


at Rome; and, going thence to Paris, reſided there for the 
moſt part of his life afterwards. At his firſt coming, he 
Wrote eight pieces for the ſtage, which, together with the 
ſame number of diſcourſes upon ſeveral ſubjects, were print- 

ed at Paris in 1711. We have alſo of his a ſmall collection 


supplement of poems on various ſubjects. He died at Paris in 272 Ty 


de Paris, 


7736, ..PALEARIUS (Aonvs);/-an; excellent writer in the 


16th century, was born at Veroli, in the Campagna di 


Roma, and deſcended of noble and ancient families by both 
his parents. He applied. himſelf early to the Greek and La- 
tin languages, in which he made a great progreſs, and then 
proceeded to philoſophy and divinity. The deſire he had of 
knowledge prompted him to travel through the greateſt part 
of Italy; and he put himſelf under the moſt famous profeſ- 
ſors in every place he viſited. His longeſt reſidence was at 
Rome, where he continued for ſix years, till that city was 
taken by Charles V. when the diſorders committed by the 
troops of that prince leaving no hopes of enjoying tran- 
quillity, he reſolved to depart, and retire to Luſcany. He 
had at this time a great inclination to travel into France, 
Germany, and even as far as Greece; but the narrowneſs 
of his fortune would not admit of this. On his arrival in 
Tuſcany, he choſe Siena for his abode, to vrhich he was in- 
duced by the pleaſantneſs of the ſituation, and the ſprightli- 
neſs and ſagacity of the inhabitants: and atcordingly, he 


ſold his eſtate at Veroli, in the reſolution never to ſee any 
more a place where, though he was born, yet he was not 
beloved. He purchaſed a country-houſe in the neighbour- 
hood of Siena, called Ceciniana; and pleaſed himſelf with 
the fancy of its having formerly belonged to Ceeina, one of 


Cicero's clients. Here he propaſed to retire on his leiſure 
P 


N r Tran accordingly embelliſned it as much as poſſible. 
At Siena, he entered likewiſe into matrimopy with à young 
- woman, of whom he was paſſionately fond all his life after. 

be brought him four children, two, boys and two girls. 

He was alſo profeſſor of polite letters, and had a gfeat num · 
| ber of pupils. . * 0 r 4 © 4 5 ; 5 * 


pf his colleagues, who grew impatient to ſec his On repu- 
e 3 n W 5 4 
1 us oe ans © tation 


«7 . 5 : e 5 2 + af? 14 7 net 12 1731 - "+608, 
But his career was diſturbed. by a quarrel he had with. ons 
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tation eclipſed, by the ſuperior luſtre of Palearius. We are 
not told the particular point upon which the conteſt com- 
menced; but it is certain, that our profeſſor was defended 
by Peter Aretin, who, perhaps more to revenge his own 
cauſe, or gratify a detracting humour, than from any re- 
ſpect for Palearius, compoſed, againſt his envious rival, an 
Italian comedy or farce, which was acted upon the 

at Venice. And ſo poignant was the ridicule, that the ſub- 
ject of it thought proper to quit Siena, and retire to Lucca. 
Hither he was followed ſome time after, though with much 
reluctance, by Palearius, concerning which we have the 
following account: Anthony Bellantes, a nobleman of ; 
Siena, being impeached of ſeveral miſdemeanors, employed 
Palearius to plead his cauſe, Accordingly; Palearius made 
ſo excellent a ſpeech before the ſenate of that city in his 
defence, that he was acquitted and diſmiſſed ; but, the ſame 
nobleman having ſome time after accuſed certain'monks of 
robbing his grandmother, employed his advocate again to 
ſupport the charge. The monks accuſed, making - oath of 


rofeſ- their innocence, were cleared by the court; but this did 
as at not ſatisfy them. They were incenſed at the proſecution, 
y was and reſolved vengeance upon the head of the defender of 
y the it. In this ſpirit they flew to their uſual weapon, the 
tran- tongue; aſperſed him both in their ſermons, and on all 
Ile other occaſions, as an impious wretch, unfit to be harbour- 
rance, ed in a Chriſtian country [a]. Falearius, however, de- 
e fended himſelf with ſo much ſtrength of reaſon and elo- 
val in quence, that the accuſations were dropt BJ. Yet finding 
as in- himſelf ſtill, expoſed to vexatious perſecutions, he. grew 
ightli- tired, and chagrined to that degree, that he accepted of 
ly; he an invitation to teach polite literature at Lucca. 
ee any He had a handſome gratuity, and was only to attend his 
A8 not ſcholars one hour in the twenty - four: yet it was entirely 
hbour- owing to the expences of his family, that he engaged in this 
with employ, which he declares was harſh, grievous, and even 


one of Wl odious to him. His wife loved parade and ſhew, and his 
leiſure children followed her example. He had paſſed ſome years WE 
offible. at Lucca, before he obtained the offer of ſeveral immunities; * 
rr /// from the" magiſtrates of MIDI”: 


e after. 


0 girls. | [ The monks declargd him a he- burnt of. his «6 Apology z whete he 8 5 
1 retic, becauſe ke diſapproved ſeveral ſu- had maintained, that *thoſe German 
t num; perſtitious practices ; neither did they doctors who followed Luther deſerved 
. "Rue of nn = had written on .commendation on n 

8 x eath of Chriſt.”? uad that the Inquiſition was inftinted © 
Ich, one [3] The affair: was amicably con- | 


= © - 


| glady 


n repu- cluded, that all the copies ſhould he 
dation o 


daes men of learning to dead. 
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gladly complied. with ſo many marks of their eſteem for 
him, and ſeemed now to be ſettled there in peace for life, 
Ber the event proved otherwiſe. Paul V. who had been a 

ominican monk, coming to the pontiſicate in 1 566, had 
a mind to diſtinguiſn his entrance upon that dignity with 
ſome remarkable paniſhment of hereſy, and for tat puipoſe 
ordered the cauſe of Palearius to be re-heard. Whereupon 
this learned perſon, and indeed very honeſt man, when he 
leaſt ſuſpected any ſuch proſecution, was arreſted at Milan, 
and carried to Rome; where he was eaſily convided of 


| baving ſaid, That the German doctors who followed Lu- 


<< ther were to be commended, in reſpect to ſome pointa ; and 


4“ that the court of the lnquiſition was erected for the de- 
c ſtruction of men of learning [e]. Accordingly he was 


condemned to be burnt, and the ſentence was exetuted the 


' ſame year 1566. He was greatly reſpected by the moſt emi- 


nent ſcholars of his time, ſuch as, Bembus, Sadoletus, 
Sfondratus, Philonardus, cardinals j Benedictus . 
dius, Anthony: Flaminius, and Andreus Aleiatus; $ 
others, whoſe names may be ſeen in the catalogue to the 
laſt edition of his © Letters,” containing the names of hit 
Ile was the author of feveral works. The piece of the 
immortality of the ſoul, De immortalite anime, libri 
< tres (D},”% is his maſter - piece; ſome account of which, 


x 
«. rn. n we 


* 
1 
2 
" 
* 
* 
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and is .inferted in our author's wotks.. 


Fe] Notwithſtanding the former 


agreement, yet three copies of his 


„ Apolagy”* were preſerved; one of 
which he kept himſelf, his adverſary 
kept another, and the third was in the 
Hands of Peter Vittorius, The cope 
which remained in the aecuſer*s/poſfeſ- 


| Hon was mode uſe nf to convift bim. 


At the time when Palearius wrote this 
„ Apotogy,” he ſeems to have been a 
252d Proteſtarit, bot did not ſay alt he 


thought. See the lift of his works. 


{»] In it he eſtabliſhes the dofrine 


. gf * fouls immortality againft Lucre 
tin z far which reaſon Daniel Parzus 


annexed it to his edition of that poet, 


Franefort, 1631, $v0. Sadolet be- 


Sows hich encomiums upon this poem, 
p a later to Palearius,. It was print- 
by Gryphins in 2536, in 16m] 


Theie are, Epiſtolarum, libri 4. 
*. Orationum, lib. J-'? 66 Actioin pon- 


©, 3;fices Roma got et eotum afſetlas, 
dd amperatorem Rom. regen; et in 
* ciges Chriſtianz rei publica ſummo: 


* 


ol jt is in his“ Oratians, “ p. 90, 91 


% Qecymenici concilii præſides, cum 


« Je confilio Trideotino habe odo de- 
„ bersretur.“ e ' drew up this 


piete, with a deſigu to get it preſented 


by the emperor's ambaſſidors to the 
council of Trent, It is a regular plan 
in defence of the Proteſtants, and was 
puthiſhed at Lipſic in 12606. See 
% Ada Erudita,”) for Jan. 1696,'p. 

« Pocmata :'* theſe on cy =_ 
printed at Paris in 1876. His works 


” cave out under this title, © Ani Pa- 


* leatii opera, Amſt. 2696, vo. In 
the preface is given a eireumſtantial 
account of the author's life. They 


were reprinted, ſenme 1728, o. 
There is alſo a piece extant, with: the 
 followigig title : „ Dialogo intitolats il 


„ grammatico Overo delle falſe Eſferci- 
„ tatieni, delle ſcucle (da Aonio Pa- 
„ leart») Perugis 1717, mentioned 
in „ Bib} Mencheniana,”* p. 750, 
Leip. 1717, vo. He alſo wrote 2 
« Diſcourſe upon the Paſſſon of Chrif,” 
in Itelian, which is loſt ; but the plan 
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together with a Jt of bis other works, may be ſcen in the 


note, 


PALTIN (Jenn), a furgeon of eminence, was born at 
Ghent in Flanders; and, being made anatomiſt and reader 
in ſorgery in that city, was much diſtinguiſhed by his lec-- 
tures, as well as practice. He wrote upon ſeveral ſubjects 
with good learning and judgement [A]. He died at Ghent, 
in au advanced age, 17 30. He had an intimate connection 
with Dawaux, a celebrated ſurgeon at Paris; and Heiſter, 
in his book of Surgery, quotes a treatiſe upon the ſame 


* [4] His Sorte ase „ A O beste- 4 Licetor's Teste of Mi nder, and 


in *tetniſh, tretifated by himfelf Info „ the Blood in à Firtus, gin M. 
French; “ An Aereunt of the Diſ@ «© Mery, of the Academy ot Sciences 
„ ſeftion of two monſtrous Iiifents © at Paris; The Anatomy of the 
“ joined together,” in Flemiſh; “ A © Human B-dy, &c.” in Flemiſh, 
% Deſcription of the Plrzs. of Oenera- trarflated- by the author into French, 
« tion in a Woman; together with with additions and alierstions. Y 


PALINGENIUS (Matics1vs); a famous Italian poet, 


who flouriſhed in the 16th century, and was born at Stel- 


jada in Ferrara, upon the bank of the Po. We are told by 
ſome, that his true name was Pierte Angelo Manzolli, of 
which “ Marcello Palingenio” is the anagram [Aa]. He is 
chiefly known by his «© Zodiacus Vitz,” a poem in twelve 


books. He ſpent ſeveral years in compoſing it, and dedi- 


cated it to Hercules II. of Efte, duke of Ferrara. Some 
ſay he was phiyfician to that prince, but this will admit of 
a doubt; at leaſt it is certain he was not ſo when he wrote 
the dedication to his Zodiack.” This poem brought him 
into troubles. and petſecutions. He ſpoke in it with great 


Sn 
erman tongue, by Palin. 


«> {-gy, or "Deſcription'of the Bon, 4 Diſſertation of the Circulation of 


freedom againſt monks and church abuſes ; and he was in- 


ſerted in the * Index librorum prohibitorum,” for a Lu- 


theran heretic of the firſt claſs, and as an impious author. 


It is thought, he carries too far the objections of libertines 


and ſcoffers at religion; otherwiſe his work is interſperſed * + 


with judicious maxims, in which light it may be reckoned 
a truly philoſophical ſatire againſt immorality and prejudice. 


In the cloſe of the dedication, he = himſelf a'good - 
Catholic, ſo far as to ſubmit all his opinions to the cenſure 
of the chureh; and this declaration might perhaps have ſe- 


n Palingenius is not the turned into Greek, according to. the ; 


his family, but that" name cum of thoſe times, 0 


\ 


- by 
* a . 
- 


prlement 
Paris. 
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cured bim againſt the Inquiſition, had che affair related 
only to ſome particular tenet: but this ſort of ſubmiſſion 
| 


does not extend to-principles of impiety, which Palingenius 

was, not without reaſon, ſuſpected to teach.” Tn his third 

book, for inſtarice, he inculcates the doctrine of Epicurus 

without the leaſt reſerve. He publiſhed this book in 1536, 

and again at Baſil in 1537 [;]; and ſeems not to have 

lived long after that date. Gyraldus, who wrote about 

10543, relates, that, after his burial, his body was ordered 

| Beyleand to be dug up, in order to be burnt; which execution was 

Nel. prevented by the ducheſs of Ferrara, who, it is thought, had 
received him at her court among the Lutherans, 


1 was alſo publiſhed under this land in 1731 3 and again with notes in 

_ Gitle, © Palingenii Mercelli Zodiacus 7 . An imitation of it was written 

« yitz emendatus et auvftus, Rott. by Barthiug, and intituled, „ Zodia. 
% 15223" a French tranſlation by M. © cus vit Chriſtiane, &. Francf. 
de la Monnerieck, was printed in Hol- 623, Fo 


PALLADIO (Ax DRZw), a celebrated Italian architect 

in the 16th century, was a native of Vicenza in Lombardy. 

/ He was one of thoſe, who laboured particularly to reſtore 
the ancient beauties of architecture, and contributed greatly 

ON to revive true taſte in that ſcience. As ſoon as he had 
| learned the principles of that art from George Triſſinus, 
a learned man, who was a Patrician, or Roman nobleman, 

of the fame town of Vicenza, he went to Rome; where, 

applying himſelf with great diligence to ſtudy the anci 


and poſſeſſed himſelf with all their beautiful ideas, This 
enabled him to reſtore their rules, which had been corrupted 
by the barbarous Goths. He made exact drawings of the 
principal works of antiquity which were to be met with at 
Rome; to which he added © Commentaries,” which went 


a very uſeful work, yet is greatly exceeded by the four 


-*- Jaft book treats of the Roman temples, and is executed in 
ſuch a manner, as gives him the preference to all his prede- 
ceſſors upon that ſubject. It was tranſlated into French by 
Roland Friatt, and into Engliſh by ſeveral authors. Inigo 
Jones wrote ſome excellent remarks upon it, which were 


Urn publiſhed in an edition of io by. Le 742, 
Ae pe Ai ER dition of Palladio by. Leoni, 1742, in 2 vols, 


" PALLADIUS, biſhop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and 
. afterwards of Aſpona, was by nation a Galatian, and born 
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monuments, he entered into the ſpirit of their architects, 


through ſeveral impreſſions, with the figures. This, though 
books of architecture, which he publiſhed in 1570. The 
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at Cappadocia. He became an Anchorite in the mountain 
of Nebria in 388, and was made a biſhop in 401. This 
prelate was a faſt friend to St. John Chryſoſtom, whom he 
never forſobk during the time of his perſecution, not even 
in his exile. He went to Rome, ſome time after the death 
of that ſaint; and at the requeſt of Lauſus, governor of 
Cappadocia, compoſed the hiſtory of the Anchorites, or 
Hermits, and intituled it “ Lauſiaca,” after the name of that 
lord, to whom he dedicated it in 420, when it was written; 
being then! in the 20th you of his epiſcopacy, and 54d of 
his age. For the reſt, Palladius was accuſ 'of being an- 
Origeniſt. It is true, he was an enemy to St. Jerome, of 
whom he does not ſpeak very favourably, and was inti- 
mately connected with Ruffinus; but perhaps no good proof 
can be drawn thence of his Origeniſm. He had been the 
diſciple of Evagrias of Pontus, and was even ſuſpected to 
adhere to the ſentiments of Pelagius. He died in the fifth 
century, but What year is not known. His “ Hiſt 
was "publiſhed in Greek by Meurſius at Amſterdam, in 
1619, and in Latin in the” Bibliotheca Patrum:“ but 
he ſeems not to have been the writer of the Life of St. 
ce John Hi ae, in N 5 Latin, wy * TE 
oor 108 in 1 8 5 | 


PALLAVICINT- Fins cond; a coufiderable Italian 
wit, was deſcended from a branch of this noble family, ſeated 


in Placentia; where he was born about the cloſe of the 16th 


century. He gave ſtrong marks of an elevated genius from 
his infancy, and ſoon acquired a maſterly knowledge in the 
rudiments of claſſical learning. After which he was ſent to 
* lete his education in the monaſtery of Auguſtin friars 
ilan, where he took the habit, lived in great eſteem, 
W himſelf in piety as well as learning, and raiſed 
great expectations of making a figure: but, being of an 
amorous complexion,” he engaged in an intrigue with a 
young courtezan of Venice, whoſe charms proved irreſiſt- 


ible; and, in order to have the full enjoyment of hem 


without reſtraint, he obtained leave from his general to 
make the tour of France. Accordingly, he made a ſhew of - 
ſetting out for that country, but this was only a blind to 

cover his real deſign. He never once left Venice, and lived 
privately there, inchanted in the arms of his Venus: and 


having too ready a 223 = inventing fictions, he impoſed 


upon his 4 is them frequently, in letters, 
ſeigned accounts of "ouch through: France; 3 * ? 
04" 
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* of ſeveral things tranſacted in that 
court, which he learned from he os Ra par 


able perſons with whom be correſponded. 
All this while the money flew- with expatded--wings, fo 
that it was not long before "bs found his purſt well drained. 
In this exigence he naturally had recourſe to his wits for 
ſupplies. wrote for the bookſellers ; and compoſed 
ſeveral pieces, more for the ſake of lucre than any fond 
neſs for authorſhip. Among other things, be wrote — 2 
lection of letters, moſtiy of a faticical kind, which he called, 
$. The Courier robbed af his Mail.“ The work 
ed at firſt in ſuch a caft, as could not give a 
exeept to the Spaniards, again whom be had fone grudge. 
According]y, the piece was liceaſed by dhe inquiſitors * 
falling into the hands of che ſecretary of the 
Venice, who at that time wis che licenſer . 
could not be prevailed an to give his Imprimatur, though 
great intereſt was employed for that purpoſe; neither would 
be return the manuſcript. This eoraged Pallavicini ſo 
much, that, had not his raſhne(s been reſtrained by bis friends, 
be would have purſued the affair to bis own ruin. (et er? 
At length he got an opportunity of travelling into 3 
many with duke . . in the A .of his. chaplain. 
This trip, as might be expected, had no falutary effect 
either upon his wit or his morals. On che contrary, find- 
himſelf, from the manners of the Germans, more at 


4+ 


_ liberty, he indulged his genius and paſſions with greater 


freedom ; and, after a reſidence there of ſixteen months with 
the duke, he e to Venice, with a face marked all 
over with blotches like the Evil, and a ſpirit, reſolved to 
facrifice to his reſentment at the riſk of his life, He was 
determined to have bis full meaſure of revenge againſt the 


. ſecretary of the republic, for e he manuſcript juſt 


mentioned ; and with him he joined the family of the Bar- 
berini, Pope Urban VIIL. * his ne . becauſe they 


endeavoured, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, to get all his 
manuſcripts forbid the oh. Ir this rancorous fpirit he 


caſt his Courier” into a new model, and n it with 
many letters and diſcourſes. Thus new fabricated, be 
offered it to a bookſeller, who undertook to get it printed; 
but our author was betrayed. by a pretended friend, Who was 


a ſpy, and informed againſt him to the archbiſhop of Vitelli, 


then the Pope's nuncio at Venice, juſt. ac the work was 
finiſhed at the preſs: at the ſame time, this treacherous 


5 W the whole ISS _—_ upon the nungio's 


complaints, 
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omplaints, Pallaviciai wes impriſoned. In this condition 
he found a friend in one of his miſtreiſes, who, ſeeing him 
abandoned by moſt of his patrons, not only ſupported him, 
but faund means to convey letters to him. by which ſhe gave 


him ſuch informations as enabled him {0 woke 2 proper ed 


fence, and recover bis liberty. 

But a war baving broke out in the mean time between the 
Barberini and the duke of Parma, our author, to revenge 
himſelf upon tbe; ſuppoſed inſtruments of his impriſonment, 
wrote A piece, intituled, The ainklin Inſtrument to call 

« together the Barberini Bees; and dedicated it in terms 
of the higheſt contempt to the nuncio Vitelli. The nuncio, 


finding in the en turn of the times, that little notice 


was taken of bis complaints on the ocaſion, procured, by 
2 conſiderable bribe, one Charles Morfu, a Frenchman of 


2 vile character, who pretended to paſs for a gentleman, to 


enſnare Pallavicini: to, which end, the traitor uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours. to. inſinuate himſelf into his friendſhip, and as 
length exhorted him to go with him to France. He de- 
clared, that his fortune would be made by the extuaordinary 
encouragement which was given to men of letters by cas- 
dinal Richelieu; and, to colour the deceit, he produced 


ſeigned letters from the cardinal, inviting our author to 


France, and expr a deſire he bad to eſtabliſh in Paris 
an Academy for the Italian tongue, under the direction of 
Pallavicini. Pallavicini accepted the propoſal; and now, 
faſcinated by the proſpe& of gain, ſuffered himſelf to be led 


like an ox to the ſlaughter, whitherſoever- Morfu thought | 


proper. He left Venice much againf the advice of his 
friends, and went. firſt to Bergamo; where he ſpent a few 
days with ſome of bis relations, by way of giving ſome en- 
tertainment ta Morfu. Then they ſet out for Geneva, to 


the great ſatisfaction of our author, who. propoſed to get 


ſome of his works printed there, which he had not been 
able to dS in Italy [. But this guide, inſtead of conduct- 


ing him to Paris, took the road to Avignon; where, crof- 


ling the bridge of Soraces, in the county of Venaiflin, they 
—_ ſeized by a gang of ſbirri, or ſheriffs officers, on pre- 


tence of ee eee . n 


[e] The Gif 1 a were, * La 4 dro Tomaſo,” with me POL 


© Bacataz"* * La lett delle Beſtiæ z** of lose; letters, and othi-» compes 
« Biſpoſta all Aatibacinata del Pa- Univ e en Avignon. 
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was ſoon diſcharged, and liberally rexvrarded [p] but Pallayi. 
cini, being carried to Avignon, was-thrown into priſon there: 
and; notwithſtanding on his examination concerning ſome 
papers found upon him, he made a very artful defence, yet 
all was to no purpoſe. The ſentence was already brought 
from Rome, and he was to undergo a trial only for form's 
fake; To this end, being put into a dark eee he 
made another effort to eſcape. He curried favour ſo well 
with his keeper, as to procure wax candles to be allowed 
kim, under pretence of amuſing himſelf with reading; and 
when he had got a number of theſe tapers, he ſet fire one 
night to the priſon door, in hopes of getting off by that 
means; but the ſtratagem not ſucceeding, be was confined 
much cloſer, and treated with great inhumanity. After a 
you's ſuffeting, he was brought out to his 7 in which 
de made an excellent defence, and flattered himſelf with the 
| hopes of being acquitted. He had even begun a: whimſical 
piece on the ſubject of melancholy ;- but he was ſentenced to 
die, and accordinglyloſthis head on 4 ſesſſold in the flower 
C1JJ%%% OTE CS , BA et 4 
. - ME. 3 a mixed character; on the one hand, of ſo heed- 
leſs and profuſe a diſpoſition; that, had he poſſeſſed àn im- 
menſe eſtate, he would have ſpent it all. He was never 
engaged in a virtuous paſſion, being inflamed to a prodi- 
gious degree with the love of the meaneſt proſtitutes. On 
- the other fide, no one could be more ſincere and faithful in 
dis friendſhips; no man was ever a greater prey to ttea- 
8 inſomuch, that when upon his releaſe out of priſon 
in Venice, he was told that a wretch had betrayed him, he 
could never be prevailed upon to believe it, ſaying, „How 
<« car this be, ſince he declared himſelf my friend, and [ 
« made him privy to all my concerns! It was his cuſtom, 
while he wore a religious habit, to ſtudy or write two or 
three hours in bed every morning. The reſt of the day he 
ſpent either in the company of idle perſons, or elſe with the 
ladies: but, aſter he had entirely left the 'monaftic life, 
upon pretence of ſecuring himſelf from the ſnares of his 
enemies, he lived in a very irregular manner. He was 2 
-- - Hne genius, and had a great facility in writing; and, till 


3 A aug are told wer meld lvidni's friends,” He had enjoyed 
the of a Paris bookſeller, called with impunity the rewards of his vil- 
"46 Breſcbe, and thor” he was Filled lary. Moreri, |. "54th 
there ſeyeral years after by one of Pat. 
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corrupted by the commerce of mean lewd women, he wrote 
pieces worthy of immortality. Though he did not ſpend 


much time and pains in compoſing; or reviſing what he had 
compoſed, frequently ſending to the preſs the firſt exertions 
of his genius, yet nature had given him ſo noble a vein of 


eloquence, which he had greatly improved by peruſing the 


beſt authors, that his 
laboured compoſitions [E]. 


zoughts were equal to the moſt 


twithſtanding his great re- 


putation, he uſed to ſpeak, modeſtly of himſelf ; but his 
works are. tinctured too 5 with envy, malice; and 


gall, He made but à mean 


gure in converſation; and, 


when with perſons of worth and diſtinction; would often 


turn 


＋ 


i 3 | . 
The titles of his works are as 


. 91 
| fold ü „LA Talicles 3”? “ La:Sufan- 


« nay!” I, Givſeppe;"” © Il San- 
* ſone * „ L'Ambaſciatore Invidia- 
te to,“ under the name of “ Aleinio;“ 
„ JLupa; „ La Pudicilia Scherita ;" 
% La Rhetorica della puttane; 1 
« Corriere Scsligiato ;“ and the con- 
tinuation of it; „ La Baecinita par 
« le Ani Barverici z'*- * I Dialogo 
te traduo foldati del Duca di Parma; 


„La diſgracis del Conte d 'Olivarez.” 


« La Rete di Vulcahoz” 1 Ani- 
« ma; © Vigilia 1 an 11;“ and a 
letter written ia his laſt impriſooment. 
The whole printed in two volumes, 
togelber with a piece inſcribed to him, 
and intituled, „ Divortio celeſte; a 
French tranſlation of which was 
printed at Amſterdam in 1696, being 
a moſt entertaining piece. Jeſus 
*© Chrift,”” ſays be, 5 obſerving, that 
„ the church of Rome, his ſpouſe, 
«© way become , proftiiule to the luſts 
an pont ffs, and par- 
* ticularly to Urban VIII. reſolves to 
* cohabit no longer with an adultereſs, 
« but to divorce . himſelf from ber. 
% However, in order to proceed with 
« circumſpeAQion, and for an example 
to others, he refolves firſt to cauſe 
* an exact enquiry tu be made into the 
conduct of the ſpouſe in queſtion, 
„ and commiſſions N. Peter to deſcend 
upon earth for the purpeſe. Ac- 


« cordingly; Peter vifits' Lucca, Par- 


„ ma, Venice, and, laſtly, the-eccle- 


% fiaſtical Rate, and "the city of Opuſcula Calonietii,” 


— 
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retite to a corner of the room, and ſeem quite wrapt up in 
N 0 never exerting his wit and humour, after his re- 
om Germany, but when in the company of ſome mean 


ee Rome: whenee, having deen an 
« eye. witneſs to the abuſes, and heard 


of the diffoluteneſs of the church, he 


« returns to heaven; and there, the 
« complaints of | Chriſt being fully 
ce proved, the divorce is ſolemnly pro- 
„ nounced, From this ſeparation of 
« Chriſt from his ſpouſe, it follows, 
« that no more lawful ſons art born z 
that it, men, fincerely good and 
« holy: as, on the contrary, by the 
« commerce in which ſhe had been 
% engaged with adulterers, there 
« ſprung a race of Chriſtian baſtards 3 
« that is, hypocrites, among whom 
„ zre- included the Jeſuits and others, 
« who, under a ſpecious appearance of 
« {ahQity, are the moſt. wicked and 
4 e generation upon earth. Im- 
© mediateiy u the\ publication of 


.< this divorce, Luther, Calvin, and 


« others, yo and offer their reſpeQive 
« churches to Chriſt as a ſpouſe for 
© him: but Chriſt, conſideriag the 
« injuries be had receiyed from his 
«© Romiſh ſpouſe, reſolves to lead a 
de life" of celibacy, rather than marry 


« among perfitious mortals.” The 
whole is divided into three parts: me 
firſt treats of the diſſolute practices of 


the actultereſsz the ſecond,” of the 
baſtards of the ehurch af Rome; and 
the third, of che aſſemblies of the ot}, er 
churches at the nuptials of Chriſt : 
bur the book. is only publiſhed, 
Mr, Monneye denies . Pallavicinj to be 
the author of this piece, in notes in 


; - * 
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women. Upon the whole, it is difficult to determine, whe- 
ther vice or virtue was moſt predominant in his character. 


His death gave birth to a dialogue, intituled, . Anima 


c erranti di Ferrante Pallavicini, or the wandering: Ghoſt 


25 of Pallavicini.” Beſides his life at the head of bis works 


in two volumes, there is another prefixed to the N 8 
s celeſte, at Amſterdam in 1696. | 


{PALLAVICINI (Srorza),. an eminent Cardinal, was was 
the ſon of the marquis Alexander Pallavicini and Frances 


Sforza, and born at Rome in 1607. Although the eldeſt | 


fon of his family, yet he choſe the eccleſiaſtical life; and 
his condust was ſo exemplarily regular, that be was early 


appointed one of thoſe prelates who aſſiſt in the aſſemblies 


called congregations at Rome: theſe were, that “ del buon 
governo,“ of good goyernment ; and that * del immunita 
*« .eccleſiaſtica,” of the immunities of the church. He was 
aſſp received imo the famous academy of hutnouriſts, 


e he often fat in * 2 of pteſident,, He was 


tages did not Kinder Him from renouncing the world, and 


e governor of Jeſt, and afterwards of Orvietto and 
Camerind, under 0 Urban VIII. But all theſe advan- 


entering into the ſociety of the Jeſuits, where he was ad- 
mitted in 16 As ſoon as he had completed his novi- 


Ciate, he taught 'philolaphy, and then theology. At length 


Innocent X. nominated him to examine into divers mat- 
ters relating to the pontifieate, and Alexander VII. created 
him à cardinal in 1657. This pontiff was an old friend of 
Pallavicini, who had been ſerviceable to him, hen he came 
to Rome with the name of Fabio Chigi. Pallavicini had 
even contributed to. adyance his temporal fortune, and had 
received him into the academy of the humouriſts; in gra- 


titude for which Chigraddrefſed to him ſome'verſes, printed 


in his book, intituled, ©, Philomathi Muſe juveniles.” 


_ When Pellavicini obtained a place in the facred val e; he 
was alſo appointed at the ſame time examiner of the biſhops; 


and he was afterwards a member of the congregation of the 

Holy Office, i. e. the Inquiſition, and of that of-the'coun- 

cil, &c. His promotion to the cardinalate wrought no 

change i in his manner of life, in which he obſerved a ſtrict 

EY even to the day of his death, Which happened, 
„ in his 60th year. 

© compoſed a & Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, in 

© oppoſition to that by father Paul. The hiſtory is well written 

in Italian, and ” has made good n upon * His 

| great 
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great fault is, that be expatiates too much upon the contro- 
2 * 10107 however, ſeems Wer to the deſign he pro- 
poſed hs. himſelf, of deſacing the bad, impreflions which he 
abe light be made by Par 's hiſtory. All. 


RY eces of his fel | «t to de 
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writer flouriſh 
VIII. He ee his — at London; here 


bridge, at which ynjverſity he reſided till he had aftai 
the degtee of batchelor of arts, after which he went 


phical e de 8 milter of ajts; 
and:acqui eee in che Key denen tongue, chat, in 
15145 ES 1 coy of marti negociat ted between 
Louis XII. king of 28 an 9. princeſs Mary, ſiſter 
of King Hetiry VII. of England, Mr. Palſgrave Was - 
choſen to be her tutor in that language. But Louis XI. 
dying Amoſt immediately after his marriage, Palſgrave at- 
tended his fair pupil back to England, where he taught the 
hw d Jong to many of the young nobility, ob 

preferment, and was appointe by the King 


Oxford for ſome time, and the next. 

maſter of arts in that univerſity, as agar had before” 2 
that of Paris, and a few days after was admitted to the de- 
gree of batchelor of divinity, At this time he was highly 
eſteemed for his learning; and, what is very ES, 
though an Engliſhman, he was the firſt author who reduced 
the French tengue under grammatical rules, or that had 
attempted to fix it to any kind of ſtandard. This he uner- 
took, and executed; with great ingenuity and ſuccels, in a 


intituled, LEclaireiſſement de la Language Francois,” 
containing thtee books, in a thick folio,. 1530,: to mich be 
des prefived. 2 hg inmede ien i agi: ſo that the 
"_ nation-ſeems-to. fiand. indabted to our country ori- 
ly. for that univerſality which their lapguage at praſent 

— d on which they fo greatly.paide-themfelves. He 
tranſlated into the ntzliſ a Lata cn -catied “ Aco- 
laſtus, ritten hy ane . * ullonius 1 
living — * | mm. 


he was botn. He ſtudied logic and philofophy at am- 3 


paris, where he ſpent ſeveral 32 25 in the Ruch of Pues: 
E 


one 5 0 his chaplains in ordinary. 2535. be EL at 


large Work which he publiſbhed in that language at Londan, - 
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Kal 9 gp This Jearned and ant ient Biographia 
s of Henry VI, and 8 Dramatica. 
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When Mr; Palfgtave was born, or to whit age he liyed, 
are particulars which we have not been able to trace 7 pet, 
From the concurrence” of variéds facts, we cnnot fuppeſ: 
mim to have been much leſs than ſixty years of age at the 
time of his publiſhing the above-mentioned tranſlation, 


which was in the year 1540. | 


, * —— 5 * 24 4 8 


aAMELIUS (Jans), a learned Fleming, Was the fot 

of Adolphus, counſellor of ſtate to the emperor Charles V 

and born at Bruges in 1536. He was educated at Louvain 

and Paris, and became afterwards a learned divine and a 

Riem good critic. Obtaining a canonry in the church of Bruges, 

= _ be collected à library, and. formed a deſign, of giving good 

| editions of the fathers: but the givil wars obliged him to 

retire to St. Omer, of which. place the biſhop made him 

archdeacon. Some time after, Philip II. king. of Spain 

named him to the provoſtſhip of St. Saviour at Utrecht, and 

3 after that to the biſhoprie of St. Omer: but, as he went to 

Bruſſels to take poſſeſſion of it, he died at Mons in Hainault, 

His death happened in 1587. He was the author of ſome 

works, but is chiefly. known for his critical labours upon 

Tertullian and Cyprian; of both which writers he 

Bilioth, publiſhed editions, and prefived lives. The commen- 

Les Auteurs << taries of this author upon Tertullian, ſays Dupin, “ are 

e both learned and uſeful; but be digreſſes too much from 

his ſubject, and brings in things of no uſe to the under - 

 _« ſtanding of his author: and he paſſes much the ſame 

mid. Cy- judgement of his labaurs upon Cyprian. All the later 

prian. editors of theſe two fathers; have ſpoken. well of Pamelius, 
and have tranſcribed his beſt notes into their editions. 
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PANARD (CHARTES-FRANcISs), a French poet, born 
at Couville near Chartres in 1691; where he remained 2 
long time in obſcurity, upon ſome ſmall employment. At 
length, the comedian Le Grand, having ſeen ſome of bis 
Pai.ieces, went to find him out, and encouraged him; and 
Mli,armontel called him the Fontaine of the place. Panard 
had many qualities of Fontaine; the ſame diſintereſtedneſs, 
probity, ſweetneſs and ſimplicity of manners. He knew, 
as well as any man, how to ſharpen the point of an epi- 
ram; yet always levelled it at the vice, not the perſon. 
He had a philofophic temper, and lived contented with 2 
/ little. He died at Paris in 1765: his works; under the title 
of « Theatre & Oeuvres diverſes, had been printed, 1765 
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3n.-4 :Yolss'12mos.;\ They conſiſt of Comedies, Comic 
Operas, Songs, and all the various kinds of ſmaller 
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-PANCIROLLUS: (Gur), che fon: of Albert Pan- 
cirollus, a famous lawyer in his time, and deſcended from 
ap illuſtrious family at Reggio, was born there in 1523. He 
learned Latin and Greek under Sebaſtian Carrado and Baſ- 
ſiano Lando, and made ſo; ſpeedy-a-proficiency in them, that 
his father thought him fit for the ſtudy of the law at four 
teen. Hey taught him the firſt elements of that faculty 
himſelf; and Guy ſtudied them inceſſantly under his father 1, 
for three. years, but without neglecting the belles lettres. 
He was afterwards ſent into Italy, in order to complete his 


law . ſtudies under the profeſſors of that country. He went 


firſt to Ferrara ; and, having there heard the lectures of 
Paſcalo and Hyppolitus Riminaidi, paſſed thence: to Pavia, 
where: he had for his maſter the famous Andrew Aleiſt. 
Afterwards he was under Marianus Cocinus at Bologna, 


and Marcus Mantua and Julius Oradini at Padua. Here 


be finiſhed his courſe, having ſpent ſeven years in it; during 
which he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in publie diſputations on 
ſeveral occaſions: and the fame of his abilities having drawn 
the attention of the blic of Venice, he was nominated 
by them in 1547, while only a ſtudent, ſecond proſeſſor ol 
the Inſtitutes in the univerſity of Padua. This nominatjon 
obliged, him to take à doctor's degree, which he received 
froniſthe hands of Marcus Mantua. After he had filled this 
chair for ſeven years, he was advanced to the firſt of 
the Inſtitutes in 1554, but did not ſit long in this: for 


Matthew Gibraldi, ſecond profeſſor of the Roman law, 


dying in 1556, Pancirollus ſucceeded him, and held this poſt 
for fifteen years. At length he grew out of humour with 
the univerſity, . on account of ſome diſreſpeAs which he 
thought were ſhewn to him; and reſolved to leave it upon 
the firſt | occaſion that offered. Such a one happened in 


133 


1571, when, upon the death of Amon Craveta, firſt pro- 


feſlor of the Roman law at Turin, Emanuel Philibert duke. 
of Savoy of a thohſan 

pieces of gold, which Pancirollus gladly accepted: nor had 
he any reaſon to repent of this change; for the prince 


ſhewed him all imaginable reſpect, as did alſo his ſon 


Charles Emanuel, who augmented his appointments with a 
hundred pieces. The republic of 


offered him that place, with a ſalary of a thohſand 


ice ſoon became ſen- 


ſible of; the lolſs ſuſtained rr departure, and wer de. 
| | 3 ths | 


ſirous 


* 
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ſs much wiſfled fon, engaged him to zeturn ta a tuwn-He had 


c te blind carried it againff alb other conſiderations. 
ver, 


Pr aſp eee? Padua, where 3 


A potibs artificugy Mbellüs, , De . Numtfmnatis Antiqu 
_ 4. rebus bellicis; © De gestuersteim % Antiquizate 3. Kc. “ Aduleſcentia 


PANCEROLEUS. 


ſirous to repair their fault, by naming him to the place. of 
Ceſalo, who died in 1580! but Pancirolius r 
well ſeated at Turin, to give way to their ap leation, 913 
However, he was obliged to comply at laſt: for the air 
of Piemont' proved ſo-nomous . to him, Gat he loſt 5 


almoſt entirely and was in: danger of loſing the other... T 


dread of fich à dfaſter induced him tb hearken tos propoſals, 
that were made afreſh ta him in 1392; and a ſaläry of a 


thouſand-ducats being offered to him, with the chair he had 


quitted only out of chagrin. The duke of 'Savoy: did his 
utmoſt to łæep him and for that purpoſt᷑ offered him an- 
ſian af fourteen: hundred pieces of gold; but- there of 


the city of Turin, willing to give hita- fome 


marks of their eſtoem, at his departure; prefered him with: 


his freedom, acconipanied. withrfome: 


pieces off ſibver plate. 


ſecond dime; till the year 1399; when he died, aged 
having bad his ſtipend augmented to the ſum of avi 
hundred ducats. He was interred: at St. Juſtin in Padua, 
after funeral ſervice had been performed for him in the 


church of St. Anthony; where Francis Vidua of that uni- 


fred pronounced his funeral eee 1 works we in- 
| 1 0 ol (A. bY * * & 8 4 513 t ant: 
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onitis matum tum ien ectionom utriuſque juris in tres 
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* namigde ti por; et in eum OGüick 56 pern, Confilia 32” #5 De chavis legum 


4 Fangiro Commentarium zi , De << interpret ibo j. „De otigine. & 
4 magiſſratibus monieipalibus & cor- © auQoritare Juriſconſuttorum ; tts Pe 
uis;“* «- be Juris 


% regionibus urbis ome carumque © Chriftiaez dicati ae Pd 
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- PANTENU 87 a Sol Fü pden varta eh taught 
that philoſophy in the reign. of Commodus, from A. D. 180, 
in the famous ſchool of Alexandria; where from the time of 
St. Mark, founder of that church, there had always been 


ſome dirine, who explained, the holy Scriptures; The 
"Hagen having requeſted: Demetrius, biſhop of Alexan- 
_ #8ria,, to ſend a proper gerfon-to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian 
' aeligions, he ſent ante nus; who gladly undertook the mſ- 
ſion, and acquitted himſelf; very worthily j in it. It is ſaid, 
de be found eee ready itinct 


3 1 * 


5 


*. 


PAN;TANVUS. 13s 
the; Chriſtian faith, which had been declared to them 
57 of; « Bartholomew ; and that 1 the goſpel of St. 
in Hebrew, which left there by that 
apoſtle IXI. Pantænus, upon bis return to Alexandria, 
went 9 explain. the ſacred: books under the reign p 
12 ha 3 Caracalla, and did more ſervice to 
the church by his diſcourſes than by his writings, How- 
* vip ab Ti ſome © Commentaries” upon the Bible, 
He firſt acted the remark, which has been 
Flowed. by all the TIA of the propheſies ſince, 
e ite terms, and 
« that the preſent tenſe js f uſed both for- the 
« preterite and future tenſes.” | Lis heodoret who relates 


| this, We may form a judgement of the manner in which 


Pantznus explained the 8 by that which Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, and all - thoſe have obſeryed, who 


were trained up in the ſchogl of Alexandria. Their com- 
mentaries abound with allegories : they frequently leave the 


lteral ſenſe, and find almoſt el, where ſome myſtery or 
— 1 aining of eee pow 
* 


wh St. Jerome ſays, Pigeons ſtory is not generally credited, fince no 
4 away with him, and that good reaſon can be given, why St. Bar- 
wor Hill to de ſden in bis time in tholomew ſhould leave a Hebrew book 


Akt library: but this with the Ethiopeans, 


| PANVINIUS. 85 ONUPHRIUS, | 
* . of 10 of Ph 
Ai : AS,' bilhap etapalis,  a_ city 


brygia in ec. Hi, 
near to en, e ape of 2! John Du-Pin 
the Evangeliſt, or of another af that name: but Irenzus ce | 
fays . that he was the diſciple of St. John the des Auteur 
Evangeliſt; r Palycarpus was his diſciple, and be ſays, Ecclefiatt, 
—— was en Ply us's companion, Papias wrote five 
| be tions of the Diſcourſes - of 
« i 7 which were extant in the time of Trithe- 
But no there are only ſame fragments of them leſt 
Jab ancient ad modern authors. He made way for the 
opinion ſevexal of the Ancients held touching the temporal 
reign of Chriſt, 4 they ſuppoſed would come upon earth - 
a thouſand years before 7 * e te gather 
together e the city of - 
* . hy ulalem, 


_ 
: e F 5 


cc 


| Jeruſalem, and let them there enjoy all imagindble pleafiire 
for thoſe thouſand years. Irenzus, who was of the ſame 
Judgement, relates a fragment he took out of Papias's Fourth 
Book, where he endeavours to prove that opinion from a 
paſſage in Tfaiah; and Euſebius, after having quoted a'paſ. | 
lage taken out of Papias's Preface, adds, That that author | 
s relates divers things which he pretended he had by un- 
4 written tradition; ſuch as were the laſt inſtructions of 
« gur Lord Chriſt, which are not ſet down by the Evan- 
c geliſts, and ſome other fabulous hiſtories, amongſt which 
e number, his opinion ought to be placed touching the 
4 perſonal reign of Chriſt upon earth after the Reſurrec- 
ce tien. The occaſion of his falling into that error,“ ſays 
- 'Euſebius again, © was his miſunderſtanding of the diſcou 
e and inſtructions of the Apoſtles, as not thinking that 
"<< thoſe ſort of expreſſions ought to bear a myſtical fenſe ; 
* and that the Apoſtles had them only for Uuftratiohs; for 
cc he was à man of a mean genius, às his books manifeſt, 
C which yet was the occaſion that ſeveral of the Aneiehts, 
and among the. reſt; Trenzeus, miaintained this opitiion 
e by, the authority of Papias,” tt nn 


* * 
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3 Fel FARLEY: % 3 „ 3 
FIN (Isaac), fome time a miniſter of the chürch of ill t 
England, and afterwards reconciled to that of Rome, was 
the author of ſome pieces which made a great noiſe in the a 
17th century, and publiſhed an'&Eount of his dyn life; in a 
which he tells us, he was born at Blois in 1657, and deſcended p 
from a family of the Reformed religion. He paſled thrgugh 1 
his ſtudies in divinity at Geneva. That univerfity was then m 
_ divided into two oe upon the ſubje&t of Grace, called aj 
„ Particulariſts“ and'**'Uffiverſalifts,** of which the former Ml * 
were the moſt,numerous'ahd'the moſt powerful. The Uni- 
verſaliſts deſired nothing more than a toleration ; and M. ! 
Claude wrote a letter to M. Turretin, the chief of the pre- ac 
dominant party, exhorting him earneſtly to grünt that fa- Wl *' 
vour. But Turretin gave little herd to it, and M. de Ma- pr 
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, " ratiz, profeſſor at Groning, who had diſputed e int b 
__ warmly againſt Mr. Daille, oppoſed it zealoufly Aung ſup- fel 
ported his opinion by the authority of thoſe nods who had 210 


daetermined for intolerancy/ There happened alfo another to 
diſpute upon the oye ee bean Papin to ch 
make ſeveral refſections. II. Pajon, who- was his uncle, e“ 
admitted the doctrine of efficacious 
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i different manner from the Reformed in geteral, and Jufen 
in patticular; ahd though the ſynod of Anjou in 1667, after 


many long debates upon the matter, diſmiſſed Pajon, with 
leave to continue his lectures at Saumur, yet his intereſt 
there was none of the ſtrongeſt; ſo that his nephew, who: 
was a ſtudent in that univerſity in nt} ries preſſed to con- 
demn the doctrine, which was brand 

of Pajoniſm. Papin declared, that his conſcience would 


party; whereupon the univerſity refuſed to give him a teſti- 
monial in the uſual form. All theſe diſagreeable incidents 
put him out of humour with the authors of them, and brought 
him to view. the Roman Catholic religion with leſs diſlike than 


« The faith reduced to its juſt bounds ;*” wherein he main- 
tained, that, as the Papiſts profeſſed that they embraced the 
doctrine of the holy Scriptures, they ought to be tolerated 
by the moſt zealous Proteſtants. He alſo wrote ſeveral 


they might be ſaved in the Romiſh church, to which they 
wen een eee, Eomag 
This work, as might be expected, drew upon him a great 
party among the Proteſtants; to avoid whoſe fury, he eroſſed 
the water to England in 1686, where James II. was endea- 
youring to re-eſtabliſh Popery. There he received deacon's 
and prieſt's orders from the hands of Turner, biſhop of Ely; 
and, in 1687, publiſhed a book againſt Jurieu. This exaſ- 
perated that miniſter ſo much, that, when he knew Papin 
was attempting to obtain ſome employ as a profeſſor in Ger- 
many, he diſperſed letters every where in order to defeat his 
applications; and, though he procured a-preacher's place at 
Hamburgh, Jurieu found means to get him diſmiſſed in a 
few months. About this time his“ Faith reduced to juſt 
„ Bounds*? coming into the hands of Bayle, that writer 
added ſome pages to it, and printed it: but the piece was 


aſcribed by Jurieu to our author, who did not diſavow the 
principal maxims laid down in it, which were condemned in. 
a ſynod. Mean while, an offer being made him of a pro- 


feſſor's ehair in the church of the French refugees at Dant- 
zick, he aceepted it: but after ſome time, it being pro 


to him to conform to the ſynodical decrees of the Wallbon 


churehes in the United Provinces, and to ſubſcribe them, he 
refuſed to comply; becauſe there were ſome” opinions aſſerted 
in thoſe decrees whieh he could not aſſent to, particularly 


that docttine which maintained that Chriſt died only for tile 
Fe . NS ROY ; elect, 8 
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with the appellation 


not allow him to ſubſeribe to the condemnation of either 


before; In this diſpoſition he wrote a treatiſe, intituled, 


letters to the Reformed of Bourdeaux, to perſuade them that 


P. A PIN. 


n Nu ebe es ineo Mete Dantrick, were highly 

offended at his refuſal; and he was ordered to depart, as 

won as he had completed the half year of bis hing, 

which had been contracted for. He was diſmiſſed in 1689, 

and not long aſter embraced. the Roman Catholic religion; 

Nie ing bis abjuration into the hands of Boſſuet, biſhop of 
aue, Nov. 15, 1600. 

Upon this change, Jurieu wrote a eller letter to thoſe of 
the Reformed: religion at Paris, Orleans, and Blois; in 
which he pretended that Papin had always looked upon all 

religions as indifferent, and in that ſpirit had returned to the 
Roman church In anſwer; to this letter, Papin drew up a 
treatiſe, © of the Toleration' of the Proteſtants, and of the 
Authority of the Church.“ The piece, being approved by 
the biſhop of Meaux, was printed in 1692: the author 
aſterwards changed its title, which was a little equivocal, 
and made ſome additions to it; but, while he was employed 
in making collections to complete i it farther, and faniſh other 
books upon the-ſame ſubject, he died at Paris the 1 
June 1709. His widow, who alſo embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion, communicated theſe papers, which were 
made uſe of in a new edition printed at large in 1719, Imo. 
M. Pajon of the e his relation, publiſhed all- his 
. TTheolog ogical works, 77 in 3 vols. 1210: hex are 
_ Feen aa, N folidly written. 1 
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Zh * PAPINIAN,. a cdebrated lawyer in the third. cob 
who was advocate of the treaſury: or exchequer, and after- ] 
wards præfectus . prætorio a the emperor Severus, This ſi 
Emperor had ſo high an opinion of his worth, that at his e 
death he recommended his ſons Caracalla and Geta to bis e 
care: but the firſt, having murdered his brother, enjoined Bl a 
Papinian to compoſe a diſcourſe, to excuſe the — 2 to it 
the ſenate and people; Papinian could not be prevailed on . g 
to comply with this: but on the contrary anſwered boldly, 
that it was eaſier to commit a parricide than to excuſe it; 
and to accuſe an innocent perſon, after taking away his lite, Wl w 
_ -was a ſecond: parrieide. whole was ſo much enraged at B 
this anſwer, that he ordered the lawyer ini Joſe- his head, BI of 
which he accordingly did, in 212; aged 37; and the inhu- 

manity was carried ſo far, as to drag his body through the 
ſtreets of Rome. He had a great number of diſciples, and m 
compoſed ſeveral works among -thoſe, twenty-ſeven books 75 
__ of «© Queſtions in the Law; nineieen books df. Reſponſes I in: 
„ 1 e tg 4 Definitions; two: others upon 
5 : ' 65 ants 
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C Adultery; and a ſingle boola upon the: Laws of Ediles.“ 
His reputation was ſo great, that he is called . tlis honour; 
« of juriſprudence, and the treaſure of t 


lags? {9.51941 /; 

1h #74 B99 ae 
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ria, is ſaid 
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tit ati E 
pAPYUS, an eminent philoſopher of. 


by Suidas to have flouriſned under the emperor Fheodoſius 


the Great, ho reigned from A. D. 379 to 295; His writs: 
ings ſhew him to haue bean conſummate dg the ſcience; of: 


mathematics. Many of his works are laſt, and: the greater pabrie. 
part af what are extant continued long in manuſeript- Of Bibl. Grze, 
his boobs f Mathematical Collections, which are entunt 


in Greek from the middle of the ad to the end of the 8th 
book, nothing had bern publiſhed, except ſume Lemmata! 
of the 7th hook, by Marcus Meibomius, in his Dialogue 
e upon proportions, printed in 1655 

4 Pronalitions” of. the ad book, by Dr. Wallis, at the end 


of his e Ariſtarchus Samius;” 1698, 8voß part of the 


<« Preface?! to the 5th book, by David Gregory, in the 
Prolegomena to his Ruclid, 503; the entire & Preface 
by Edmund Halley; before his Apallonius, 1706, 8x03 
The 3d, th, 5th, 6th, th, and 8th books of theſe“é, Aa- 


the twelve laſt 


amo. e thematicab Collections had only been. publiſned in a La- 
Ul- his tin verſion made by Fr. Commandinus:/ Merſennus exi- 
y are bitedia kind of abridgement of them in his “ Synoplis Ma- 

s thematica, Paris 1645, in gte: but this contains only- 
* ſuch: propciſitions as could be underſtood withuut figures 
ntury, At length, the whole works of Pappus were publiſhed at 
after- Bologna, 2660, in foho by Carolus Manoleſſnis, who 
This ſeems to have uſed all proper means to make his edition 
at his complete and perfect: for. he tells us, that he conſulted and 
to his employed, asrwell:thoſe Who excelled in the Greek tongue; 
Joi as thoſe; who; were :deep in mathematical knowledge; and 
der to it is certain that, without an uncommon ſkill in both, no 
led on good edition of Pappus could be prepa ted. 
boldly, Suidas relates, 5 Pappus wrote a Commentary upon 
uſe it; four bos af: Ptolemy's: Magna Canſtructio;” but what 
us life, Bi we have remaining under his name, and may be ſound in the 
ged at I Batilledition:\of- 15 38, is only a Commentary upon part 
*. head, of the fifth ook. $4351 -$424:Q tt mh *% 77 Wor 
e inhu- CCCCCCCCCCCCCC a 
ugh the WY PAPTRLUS SON (Jon), 2 learned French+ - 
es, and Wi man, and celebrated ad yocate in Parliament was born in 
n bool 1544. His father, though a tradeſman, reſolved to breed 
eſponſes I his ſon to learning, ant put him to the Jeſuits college with 
s upon that intent 3 but, dying not lung after, his mother Antoi- 
altery 3 25 n g nets 


* 
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PAP T RIU S MAS SON. 


18 nette Girinet purſued her huſbands: deſign. © Before the 
. 17 youth had finiſhed his ſtudies among the ſeſuits of Billon in 
Auvergne, being invited by his uncle to Lyons; he mäde 
him a viſit there; but returning in a ſhort time to Billon to 
firoſecute his ſtudies, took a fancy for the ſociety of Jeſis. He 
reſolved: to enter into it; and, going to Rome, took the habit 
in that city, where: he acquired. a conſiderable reputation by 
a funeral ſpeech, before a crowded audience, :on: the death 
of a cardinal. From Rome he went to Naples, where: he 
"taught two years in the Jeſuits college; and then, returning 
to France, he taught ſome months at Tournon, after which 


| 5 be went to Paris. He firſt taught: polite literature, and next 
8 | |  Proceaded to teach philoſophy: in the college of Clermont. 


However, it was not long before he pm the Jeſuits, and 
Went to teach in the college of Du Pleſſis ; which be like- 
wife quitted at twenty-11x years af age, in order to apply 
himſelf to ſomething more elevated. In this ſpirit he fixed 
upon the law, and ſtudied it under Balduinus ar Angers. 

; Having ſpent two years there, he returned to Paris, and was 
. ten years librarian to Philip Harault du Chiverni, chancellor 
1 | of the duke of Anjou. In 1576, he was; admitted an advo- 
cate in Parliament, where he pleaded only one ſingle cauſe 
of any moment, which he carried. However, he did not 
quit the bar and practice ; for he was made referendary in 
chancery, and deputy tothe proctor- general of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, which places he held till his death in 
1611. He was a marrisd man, but had no iſſue. His tem- 
. | per was eaſy and pleaſant; and he was ſincere and generous 
Þ | above his form.” Thname, who was his friend, wrote 
1 an account ofſchis life in Latin. He was a voluminous 
1 writer; but His capital work was, “ Annalium Francorum, 
2 4 * which are many recondite and eee | 

1 The bulk of his other productions are, “ Eloges upon di in- 
Y | c guiſhed Perſonages,?? 5; ð·ð x canmng! e 3 


5 1 4 SLE IS nn (old rw rn KB EE HORDE i ORE ERC 
5; PARACELSUS, Aureolus Philippus Theophraſtus Bom- 
* N baſt de Hohenheim, a famous phyſician, was the ſon of Wil- 
ES belmus Hohenheim, a learned man, and licentiate in phyſic, 
though a ſlender practitioner, but poſſeſſed of à noble li- 
brary, being himſelf the natural ſon. of a maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order. He was born in 1493, at a village called Ein- 
i * fidlen in Switzerland, about two German miles from. Zu- 
tich. At three years of age he is ſaid to have been mutilated 
him a bitter enemy to women; and he is perhaps the only 
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dropſies, and” other infirmities, which to the 255 
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great mai upotr record without a pallion for the Tex; though 
his Picture as taken from the life, repreſents him with 4 
beatd.  'He was inſtructeil by his father in hyſic and fur- 
gery; Wherein e made great Proficiency ; ut as he grew 
up, he Was captivated with the ſtudy of alchymiy, whlch oc- 
caſibned his farther to pit him under the care of Trithemius, 
abbot of Spanheich, a man of gteat renown in thoſe days. 
Having learned many ſecrets from Frithemius, he removed 
to Sigifmünd Faggerus of Schwarz, a famous German chy- 
miſt; who at that time, partly by his own induſtry,” and 
partly by a multitude! of ' ſervants and operators retained for 
the purpoſe, made daily improvements in the art. And here 
he aſſures us he learned ſpagyrie operations effectually; 
after which he applied to al 95 moff eminent maſters in 
the aleti ical philoſophy, who concealed” nothing from 
him, 2 em Whorm, as ne himſelf relates, he learned his | 
ſecrets. tea Nin enen 

But, not cogtent Wich dis, be viſited all the ares | 
of Getmany, y, Italy France; and Spain, in order to learn 
phyſic ; and then he took a journey to Pruſſia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Walachia, Tränſilvania, Croatia, Portugal, Iny. 
ria, and the other countries of Europe, where he applied 


indifferently to phyficians, batbers, *old women, conjurers, 


and chymiſts, both good and bad; from all which he gladly 
picked up any 7 thing that A ui be uſeful, and then enlarged 
his ſtock of furs and approved remedies. He alſb learijed 
from Baſil Valentine's writings, the doctrine of the three 
elements, vo ;* concealing the author's name, he adopted 
as his own, arid publiſhed under the appeliation'” of wy — 45 
«+ Sulphur, and Mercury.“ whom, 
In the 20th year of his age, makiüg viſit to epi 


N Getmany, be travelled into Ruſſta, where being taken pri- 


ſoner on the frontiers by the Tartars, be was carried before 


the Cham, and afterwards. ſent with that prince's ſon on an 


embaſſy to Conſtantinople, Where, in his 28th year, he tells 
us Me let into the ſecret of the phiſoſopher's ſtone. * He 
was alſo retained fre uently as ſurgeon and phyſician in Ac. 
mies, battles, and ſſeges. He fet a high value on Hippo- 
crates” and the ancient phyſicians; dut defpiſed es 
1177 doctors, and above all the Arabs. le made 

uſe of remedies prepared of mercury and opium, - 
with be cured the leproſy, venereat" diſeaſe, itch,” 1 


afraid 
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= curable. 
1 | By theſe cures be grew daily more celebrated 1 dating, 
1 eſpecially after tecovering the famous printer Frobenius of 
{as Baſil, whoſe.caſe- * to have been a vidlent pain in bis 
heel, which upon Paracelſus's.: treatment removed into his 
toes, ſo that the patkat. could never ſtir them afterwards, 
ugh he ſelt no pain, and in other reſpects grew well; but 
ſoon after died of an apoplexy. By this cure he dename 
uainted with Eraſmus, and was well eſteemed by the ma- 
. . of Baſil, ſhe) CAPS him à plentiful ſalary, made 
him profeſſor in 1527, Where he continued to teach philoſo- 
phical ꝓhyſic two hours exery day, ſometimes i in but 
more frequently in Ligh Dutch. He read lectures to explain 
his own books, *De compoſitionibus, — 
et & De Tanaro.; z Which according to, Hel 
in idle drollery, and contained little ſolid ſenſe. ow” in a 
ſolemn . manner ſeated in the chair, he hurned- the writings 
of (Galen. and Avicenna, declaring to his audience that he 
would even conſult the dexil if God would not aſſiſt him; 
and this is, agreeable, to his expreſs declaration in ſſeveral 
places: of his works, that no one need. ſcruple canſulting the 
devil to get ſecrets of phyſic aut Way; He had many diſ- 
ciples, with whom be ſived in great intimacy. Three of 
theſe he maintained in diet and cloaths, inſtructed in 
188 ſeveral: ſearets 3 though. they afterwards upgratefully;deſerted 
/ their maſter, and even wrote ſeandalous things of him, ad- 
\ miniſtring with great indiſeretion che medicines he bad 
taught to the great diſadvautage of thoſe who em- 
ployed them. He allo retained ſurgeons and barbers in his 
family, to hom he communicated ulcful Jecrets;: but all of 
them leit him ſoan after, and turned bis enemies. His only 
| He diſciples. were the Drs. Peter, Cornalius, Andrew, 
ſimus, the Licentiage Pangratius, and Mr, Saphagkiwhow 
We ee of witk commendation. | 
| uring his two years reſidence in bis city, he,cured 2 
noble canon of Lc een who had been given over by 
the phyſicians, of a violent pain in the ſtamach, with only 
three pills of his Laudanum. © The ſick canon had. promiſed 
him 100 French crowns for the cure; but finding it ſo 
ealily-. cffeQed, he refuſed to pay, allsging wich u 
that Paragelſus had gi him but three mouſe-turds. 
this gut phyſician cited his patient before A court of 
2 go not 8 ſo much the engt 


as The quantity of fa our and colt, decreed- him 
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only 2 trifling gratification. Wich this Paracelſus was ſo 
exaſperated, that, loading them with reproaches of ignorance 
and injuſtice, he rendered himſelf in ſome meaſute guilty af 
treaſon, and thus thought beſt to quit the oourt, and make 
haſte home; from whence, by the advice of his friends, he 
privately withdrew out of the city, leaying his whole chy- 
mical apparatus to Johannes Qporinus. After this he con- 
tinued rambling two years through the neighbouring parts 
of Alſatia, accompanied by Oporinus; and in the courſe 
of a diſſolute life, wrought many extraordinary cures, as we 
find related by Zwinger, who lived at the ſame time at 
Baſil, and often heard the account from Qporinus himſelf Ad. 
It happ ned one evening that Paracelſus was - called upon 
to viſit a oountryman dangerouſly ill near Colmar in Al- 
Jace ; but, being Zet"in-for.a drinking - bout [B] with ardi- 
nary company, he deferred viſiting the patient till next morn- 
ing: When entering the houſe with a furious look, he aſked 
if ehe Gek perſon had taken any phyſic ? as intending to 
adminiſter ſome of his laudanum. The by-ſtanders 
anſwered, that he had taken nathing but the ſacrament, as 
being at the point of death; at which Paracelſus in a rage 
replied, “ If he has had recourſe to another phyſician, he | 
« has no octaſion for me; and ran immediately out of doors.” 5 
Oporinus, ſtruck with this piece of impiety, bid Paracelſus 
the laſt adieu; fearing the barbarity of his otherwiſe be- 
loved maſter ſhould, ſome time fall on his-own head. 
From this time he continued wandering from place to 
place, always intowicated, and never changing his cloaths, 
nor ſo much as going into bed. Sept. 1541, being taken 
ill at a public inn at Saltſburg, he died after a few days ſick - 
neſs in his forty- eighth year; though he had promiſed him- 
ſelf, by the uſe of his Elixir, that he ſhould live to the age 
of Methuſalem. He was buried in the hoſpital of St. Se- 
baſtian at Saltſburg, with an epitaph inſerted below'[c]. 


[4] This Opainus, who had been got, the grew wiſe, and quitting Para- 
for ſome time his ſervant and amanu · celfus, returned to Baſil, 5 
enfis, was a perſon of much earning, fe] he woes moch / addiftiet % 
well ſkilled in the Greek and Latin drunkeoneſs. Walterus tells us, that 
tongues 3 who, puſſeſſed with the vain whan he was in his cups, which: of- 
expeation of; attaining bis. ſecrets, ten happened, he would threaten © 
left his own family, and travwelled with foramen a million of fouls, in order 39 
him for two Whole feats, | withogt .thew his power over. lbem . 
kuing avy ne, eg fill eee op 

le Condiur bie Pbilievs Theophzalss,, ] 
_ +, | Intbgais medicine doQur, guigira alla vulnera, + * oF 85 
_ | egram, bse, 'hy@opihm, alizque infanavilia © 

| + Corgoris contagia minficaprie gyſtulit x 

Ac bona ſua in padperes d. 
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PARACELSUS 


It is probable, that the bulk of the pieces publiſhed in his 
works are not his, but that his followers choſe to uſher in 
their performances under his name. In effect, they are ſo 
many, and ſo different from each other, that it is next to im- 
poſſible they ſhould all come under the fame hand; and yet, 
beſides the three books already mentioned, which he lectured 
upon in public, there are ſome others which ſeem to be ge. 
nuine, whoſe titles are therefore inſerted below [oJ]. 
With reſpect to his merit as to medicine and alchymy, it 
Pe air inſected all his 
writings, as well as his actions. It was common with him 
to promiſe mighty things with complete aſſurance upon len. 
der and unequal grounds. A ſtrong inſtance of his weak- 


neſs in this kind is his undertaking, by the mere uſe of his 


elixir, to prolong a man's life to the age of Mechuſalem, 


and deliberating with himſelf to what period he ſhould pro- 
tract his own. With the ſame vanity he afferts that he 


knew the univerſal medicine, and the body of chymiſts both 
of his own and our times have complimented him with the 
knowledge of it; but what effectually overthrows his pre- 
tenſions to ſuch a remedy, is Al dying at an imma- 
ture age. | | a ; 


His real merit conſiſted, 1. Tha<being well killed: in ſur- 


geg and practiſing it with great ſucceſs. 2. In under- 


ding the common practice of phyſic as” well as his con- 
temporaries. 3. In being alone maſter of the powers, pre- 
parations, and uſes of metals. 4. In having the uſe of 


opium to himſelf, and working wonderful cures thereby; 


and 5. In being well acquainted with the virtues of mer- 
cury, -in an age in which perhaps only he and Carpus kney 
any thing of the matter. As to his being vollefied of the 
philoſopher's ſtone; there are no ſufficient proofs of it, and 


many ſtrong ones to the contrary. 


The ſyſtem of Paracelſus was ſomewhat ſo uncommon 
ad extrayagant, that we muſt not conceal it from the 


reader. His firſt principle is the analogy which he ſuppoſes 
between the great world and the little world, or the body of 


fol Theſe are, 4. De Peſte;” © De © Surgery,” and the other, © Thc 


„ mineralibus;"” De vita Tonga,” and “ Small 8 * His wolke were 
the © Archidoxa Medicinz ;” De printed at Geneva, 1658, in three 


« ortu rerum naturalium © De vols. folio. This is the moſt complete 


* transformatione rerum naturalium;“ edition; beſides, there is another c#- 


« De vita rerum naturalium.” The tion at Bafil, 1539, in 12 vols. 4% 


- zeſt are ſporious, eſpecially his Theo- which fome eſteem the deft 3 and there 


- «6 logical Works,” In fſurgety two iv likewiſe another edition at Francfort 
| books, 5 igtitules, & The Great in 18 vol, -s. 
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PARACELSUS 
fait; Lim man; for inſtance; he diſcovers: the notions of 
the ſtars; the nature of the earthy water, and air, all vege - 
tables and: mineral; 21 the conftellations; and the four 
winds.» He aſſerts that à phyſictan ought to know what in 
man ds called the;dragon's taily the ram: the polar axis, the 
meridian, the riſing and ſetting of the ſun 5 and if he is ig- 
norant of theſe” things, ſays our author; he is good for 
nothing. — es 8 and his followers, 
ſpriogs the opinion of a pretended and imaginary agreement 
brow the principal parts of a man's bod ö bene 3 
as, of che heart wich the Sun, of the braln with the Moon; 
of the ſpleen with Saturn, of the lungs wich Mercury, 6f 
the kidneys and teſtleles with Venus, of the liver with Jupi- 
ter, and the gall With Mars: as there afe alſo ſeven metals | 
or minerals Which agree with theſe ſeven planets; Paracel- | 
ſux alfo=afllires' ug" chat in our Limbs, chat is, "the hurhan —_ 
body, are the henvens, the earth, and the properties of aß 
animals : and he ulſb aferts;' that a true phyſician muſt bs 
able to ſay; Phils i A ſapphira in the body of man, this 
« mercury; tile # eypteis, and this à wall flower. He 
eſtabliſned x relation b diſeaſes and plants: Ffe main- 
tains a prima materia, or firſt matter, wherice f. 8 
among other things, the ſeeds of vegetables, anima and 
minerals; and that generation is only the exit of each feed 
from darleneſs to light, in which they lay in the firſt matter. 
Beſides the four ordinary elements, fire; air, earth, and. 
water, and three principles,” falt, ſulphur, and 8 be 


thought there was in all natural bodies ſomething of a celeſtia 
nature, which he cally” deer and which be de- 
ſeribes thus: The quintefſence is a ſubſtance hien is cor- 
« Apr as from all bodies that increaſe, and "from 
« every thing that has life; and this ſubſtance is diſengaged. 
from all impurity and mortality; it is of the'higheft fubti- | 
« lity, and ſeparated from all he elements. He adds, KB 

that “ dns quintefſence-is not of a different nature from te 
elements, becauſe it is of itſelf an element.“ He calls 

it alſo by the ſeveral names of the philoſophical tinQturey g r 
philoſopher's tone, the flower, the ſun, heaven, and the- 

real ſpirit; . This medicine,” arc he, * is an inviſible re,. 
« which'devours all diſcaſes;” However, as this quinteflence . — 
was, he acknowledpes, very rare, he found himſelf under 
2 neceſſity of ſeeking for particular remedies. In order to ON 
diſcovet which, : one of the means is to obſerve the 85 

of things Thus; for inſtance; they maintained that Eu- 
phraſia bore” A mark, which: indicated its virtues for diſi-— 

F Vol. L | ST orders J 
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orders bf. the eyes, and this! mark. is à ſmall black figure 
within the flower, which, they ſaid, repreſented the ;eye-ball ; 
yet he depended. chiefly upon metallic medicines, and even 
required that animal and vegetable ſubſtances ſhould be dhy- 
mically prepared as neceſſary to extract the poiſonous quality 
l naturall in them. F 22 t hin ir nien 
He alfo believed that certain words and characters en- 
graved drr ſtones could cure ſome particular diſeaſes, Which 
would not yield to any other remedies. He alſo maintained 
that a phyſician might have recourſe te magic ſor the cure of 
diſeaſes, It ei the bounds of this deſign to ru out 
into a deſcriptien of the eſſency, the magiſteries, the elixirs, 
and other important ſecrets, . — author called . Mag- 
* nalia Dei, as the quinteſſence, the ageth, and his lau- 
danum. . His ſurgery ſeems to have been mote eſteemed 
than it deſeryed. Upon the whole, in reading Paraeelſus's 
Works, it is eaſy to obſerve that he had a heated and diſ- 
rj imagination, full of the arigdeſt notions ; whence, 
t is no wonder, he gave into aſtrelogy, geamancy,' chiro- 
mancy, and the <abala,.. which were extremely common 
and popular in thoſe ignorant ages. He ſays Enpreſsly that 
medicine muſt be joined to magie, or it cannot he ſueceſs- 
by which he does not mean natural magie only, but 
declares that no one needs ſeruple getting certain ſecrets of 
phyſie from the devil; and boaſts of holding a converſation 
ich Galen and Avicen at e ee hell. In ſhort, he 
uſed all poſſible means to perſuade the world that he was 
real magician, ſo that if he has failed in the attempt, it is 
bis misfortune. Indeed it has been the common opinion that 
he was one; though perhaps the truer opinion may be, that 
in ſome inſtances he was rather an impoſtor than a con- 
jurer, Hewever, among the bad things that his works are 
| $uffed with, there are forge which are good, and contribute 
Morer?, to the improvement of phyſic, f He was neither learned in 
| Eee the languages nor in philoſophy; he had but little erudieion; 
be ſays himſelf that his library did not contain ten pages, and BY 
hat he paſſed ten years without reading a boo. 


-PARDIES (I6naTws GAsT OH), a French Jeſuit, was 1 

the ſon of à eounſellor in the parliament of Paris, where he Wt: 

Shad his birth in 1636. Haying paſſed through the firſt ., 

part of his ſtudies, he entered into the order of the Jeſuits 

in 1632. He taught polite literature ſeveral years, and in 

4 that time compoſed many ſmall pieces both in proſe and 

verſe, with a diſtinguiſhed delicacy of thought and 1 0 l 
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| but, ad his genius and inclination led him more to the ſpe- 
a th, MES he cultivated; the bebe letttes only N 
1 able him to write in à good ſtyle upon thoſe ſciences: His. 
7 bun Gy was .to.form./2. neat and conciſe expreſſion, 
hy in which, he had the happineſs to ſucceed ;, for, except ſome 
= few, wards, hotdering upon the proyincial, his diſcourſe is 
he fe and perſpicuous, and his diction pure, At length he 
d evoted. ümſelf N . e natural philoſo- 
of phy, and. read all the amber, both Ancient and modern, in 
at thoſe, ſciefices ; ſo that he made himſelf maſter, of the Pe- 
8. ripatetic, 28 well as Carteliah philoſophy, in a ſhort time, 
I and taught both with great reputation, © 
. eee ee eee oft e. 
ed fected to, be: rather an inventor, than a diſciple of Des Cartes. 
g's In thig ſpitit he ſometimes advanced very bold opinions in 
ü. basel philoſophy, which met with oppoſers; who charged | 
ce, him with ſtating abſurdities ; but he had wit enough to 
90. give his notions: plauſible turn, ſo as to clear them ſeem- 
gon ingly. from contradictions. He N alſo mathematics in 
has Wl fone places, and at laſt at Paris. He had from his youth 4 


es- bappy genius for that ſcience, and made à great progreſs 
but in 1 by application, The glory which he acquired by his 
; of, Wl orks Failed the highelt expeQations' of him, which were 
non l cut Thort, by death. ,. In 1673, be receiyed' an order 


be from his'ſuperiors to ,pteach to, and confeſs. the poor peo- 
3. ble of Bicetre ih r holidays. There Nas Ta | 
it is ſomething malignant in the air of that place, which had 
that . produced divers diſordets among. theſe poor creatures ; and 
that whether it was owing to contagion or fatigue, or both, Par- 
con- dies returned to Paris ſtruck with death, and actually died, 
s are aged only 37. He wrote ſeveral things, the titles of which 
ibuts f way be ſeen. below A ]. 

wr elne . >, 3 eee 

2 a Le They ate as follow: „ Horolo-, fatiiſm. (. Lettte don pbiloſophe à un 


e giom Thabmauticurh duplex, 16632, 4 Cartefiende ſes amis, 1672,” 12003 
ao; “ Dillertatio de motu ot natura La Statiquez ou la Science des forces 


W 


4 „ cometarumy 766, $v0 f % Diſ-— „ mouvantes, 1653, amo; * De- 
. «* courſe du mouvement locgl, 1670; © ſeription et explication de deux ma- 
Y 1210, “ Elenjens de yeometrie, 1670 “ chihes propres I faire des cadrant 
t. Was 1210, This hat been wanſtited into “ avec une grande facilité, 16 
ere he levetal- languages, #4. Diſcours de la 12mo. Part of his n vt 
» firſt * connoifſance des bEtes, 1672,” together, Lyons, 2277 12 m0. Orr 
N mo. Niceron | obſerves; that this author had a diſpute aſic with Sir In 
Jeſuits piece made our author paſt atnong the Newton about; bie d New Theery of . 
and in Feripateties for a _prevaricator ; but he “ Light and Cotenrs, id 167%. His 
ie and Was in realit a Carteſian, — letters a inſerted in Phil. Tianf. ſor . Ss 
.: feQed 'in © piece to refute Cartes- chavyear, 7 
| ty le He one LA F Jain N PARK 4 
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' PARE' (DAVID), a celebrated divine of the Reſormed re- 
ligion, was born, 1548, at Francolſtein in Sileſia, and put 
to the grammar ſchool there, apparently with a deſign to 
breed him to learning; but his father N a fecond 
wife, this ſtepmother prevailed with him to put his ſon ap- 
prentice to an apothecary at Breſlau; and not coritetit” with 
that, he was taken thence, and at her Tnſtigation bound to a 
ſhoe-maker, However, he was not long abandoned to the 
ſhameful uſage of a ſtepmother; his deſtiny ordained better 


things for him: and many years had not paſſed, 'when his 
r 


father reſumed his firſt deſign; and David was not above 
ſixteen, when he was ſent to the college ſchool of Hermſberg, 
in the neighbourhood of Francolſtein, to proſecute his ſtudies 


under Chriſtopher Schilling, a'man of conſiderable learning, 

| who was rector of the college. It was cuſtomary in thoſe 
times for young ſtudents, who devoted themſelves te lite- 
rature, to aſſume a great name, inſtead of that of their fa- 
mily. Schilling was a great admirer of this cuſtom, and 
all perſuaded his ſcholar to change his German name of 
Wongler for the Greek one of Pare; botHf denoting the 

— Fſamething in the different languages. Young Pars, for o 
we muſt now call him, had not lived above three months at 


| bis father's expence, when he provided for his own ſupport, 
'N partly by means of a tutforſhip in the family, and partſy by 


the bounty of Albertus Kindler, one of the principal men of 
. 1 e place, He lodged in this gentleman's houſe, and wrote 
. Erin” upon the death of his eldeſt ſon,” which 
# _ fo highly pleaſed the father, that he not only gave him z 
F - gratuity for it, but encouraged him to eultübate his genius; 


letting him proper ſubjects, ald rewärding Hum mahdfötnel) 
"Sfor every poem wick he prefented to him. 

Meanwhile, his maſter, not content with making him 
change his ſurname, made him alſo change his religious creed, 
with regard to the doctrine of the real 'preſence ; turning 


. 1 a Lutheran to a Sacramentarian, as he alſo did the 
| . - reft of his ſcholars. This affair brought both maſter and 
s cholar into a great deal of trouble. Ihe fleſt wWas driven 

Fe from his ſchool, and the latter was near being diſinherited 
„by his father; and it was not without the greateſt difficu! 
that he obtained his conſent to go into the Palatinate, 7 
withſtanding he uſed an argument which is generally ver) 
prevailing, that he would finiſh his ſtudies there without 
any expence to his family. As ſden as, he was at liberty, 
be followed his maſter, who had been invited by the elector 
Frederic III. to be principal of bis new college at W 
| 15 5 


ao = Ron. 


bp. 


WY Soon, | Vane 
wance Pare's. father gave him for his, journey 
e e he was obliged to beg 3 5 6g 
rived at 1 7 505 in 1566, and was ſent. ſhortly after with 
ten of bis ſchool-fellows to Heidelberg, where Zachary Urſin 
was profellor of divinity, and rector of the college of Wai 
dom.  The.univerſity, was at that time in a moſt flouriſh- 


. 


that Pars bad here alf the advantages that could be deſired 


-ing condition; .with regard to every one of the faculties ſo 
wr ot 


for making the moſt conſiqerabſe proficiency,, both in the 
learned languages, and in 


iloſophy and divinity. He was 
received à miniſter in 1571, and in May that year ſent to 
exerciſe his function in a village called Schlettenbach. This 
was a difficult cure, on account of the conteſts between the 


Proteſtants and Papiſts at that time. The elector Palatine 


his patron, had afferted his claim by main force againſt the 


- biſhop of Spire, who maintained, that the right of nomina- 


tion to the livings in the corporation of Alfeſted was veſted 


in his chapter. The elector allowed it, but with this re- 


ſerve, that ſince he had the right of patronage, the nomina- 
tors were obliged by the peace of Paſſaw to preſent ſuch paſ- 
tors to him whoſe religion he approved. By virtue of this 


right, he eſtabliſhed the Reformed. religion, in that corpora- 
tion, and ſent Pare into the pariſh of Schlettenbach. The 
Papiſts ſhut the doors againſt him; but they were broke 


open, and the images and altars pulled down: yet after all 
he could get nobody to clear away the rubbiſh. - 


However, he was gaing to be married there before win- 
ter, when he was called back to teach the third claſs at Hei- 
delberg. He acquitted himſelf ſo well in that charge, that 
in two years time he was promoted to the ſecond claſs ; but 


he did not hold this above fix months, being made firſt paſ- 


with a much more tractable congregation- than that of 
Schlettenbach: for, when the elector Palatine, as patron of 
the pariſh, reſolved to reform it, and cauſed the church doors 


tor of Hemſbach, in the dioceſe of Worms. Here he met 


to be broke open, \Pare took care to have all the images 


taken down, and had them burnt with the people's conſent. 


Thus happily ſituated, he ſoon reſolved to be a lodger in a 


public houſe. no longer; and in order to obtain a mote 


agreeable home, he engaged in the matrimonial ſtate. four 
months after his arrival, with the ſiſter of John Stibelius, 


0 


* 


ne 
A 


miniſter. of Heppenheim; and the nuptials were ſolemniacd 
Jan, the 5th, 1 publicly, in che church of Hemſbach, 


an object which had never before been beheld in that pariſh. . 


However, the people were * reconciled to the new prac- 


, 
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"were. educated at the College of 


| SRD. 
tice, when khey came to know What St. Paul teaches on- 


cerning the marriage of 4 biſhop AJ. Yet ſüch Was the 


unhappy ſtate of this country, rent by the continual Foriteſts 
about religion, that no ſobnęer was Popery, the common 
enemy, rooted out, than new diſturbances aroſe, Brough 
the conteſts and animoſities between the Lutherans'and'Cal: 
viniſts, who ſhould have been friends, After che degth of 
the eleQor Frederic III. his fon Lewis, who*way à ve 

zealous Lutheran, eſtabliſhed wy where in his 5 5 

e 


thoſe miniſters, in the room of the Sacramentarians,. B 


this means Pare laſt his living at Hemſbach e . oh 
In 


which occaſion he retired into the territories of pr & John 


Caſimir, the elector's brother, Here he was minifter at 


Ogerſheim, near Frankentale, three years, and then re- 
moved to Witrengen near Neuſtad; at Which laſt place 
prince Caſimir, in 1578, had founded a ſchool, and ſettled 


there all the profeſſors that had been driven from Heidel- 
berg. This rendered Witzingen ſo much more 1 0 ak 3 


well as more advantaggous ; and, upon the death of the ekeQor 
Lewis in 1583, the guardianſhip of his ſon, together with 
the adminiſtration of the Palatinate, devolved upon prince 
Caſimir ; who reſtored the Calviniſt miniſters, and Pare ob- 


tained the ſecond chair in the College of Wiſdom at Hei- 


delberg, Sept. 1584. He commenced author two years af- 


terwards, by printing his © Method of the Ubiquitafian con- 


A troverſy ;“ the title is, “ Methodus Ubiquitariæ contro- 
« verſtæ. He alſo printed the German Bible, with 
notes, at Neuſtad, in 1589, which occaſioned a warm con- 


troverſy between him and James Andreas, a Lutheran of 


Tubingen. | | 
In 1591, he was made firſt profeſſor in his college, and 
counſellor to the eccleſiaſtical ſenate the following year, 


and the year after that admitted doctor ef divinity in the 
moſt ſolemn manner. He had 3 ſeveral diſputes 


againſt the writers of the! Augſburg Confeſſion,” but that 


of 1596 was the moſt conſiderable. Among other things, he 


produced a defence of Calvin, againſt the imputation of his fa- 


vouring Judaiſm, in his Commentaries upon ſeveral parts of 


«« Scripture.” Afterwards he was promoted to the chair of 
divinity proſeſſor for the Old Teſtament in his univer- - 
fity ; by which he was eafed of the great fatigue he had 
undergone for fourtetn years, in governing the youth*wha 

iſdom, * Tofanys, 
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profeſfor of divinity ſor the New! Teſtament, dying 10 
1662, Paré ſucceeded to that chair, and a few-years after 
he bought a houſe in the ſuburbs of Heidelberg. Herein, 


in 1607, he built in the garden an apartment for his library, 
which he called his Pareanum : he took great delight up 


it, and the whole houſe went afterwards by that name. 


The elector honoured it with ſeveral privileges and immuni- 


ties; and Pare had two inſcriptions, one in German, and 
the other in Latin, put upon the frontiſpiece. At the ſame. 
time his reputation, ſpreading itſelf every w brought 
youn e wee e temoteſt parts of Hungary 
and Po We e ee ft 
In 264/, there was kept an evangelical jubileę, ig me- 
mory of the church's deliverance from Popery an hundred 
ears before; ſor then it was, that Luther began to'preach, 

he ſolemnity | held three: days, during which there were 
continual orations, diſputations, poems, and ſermons, on 
the occaſion.” Par alſo» publiſhed ſome pieces upon the 


| ſubject, which dtew upon him the reſentment of the Je- 


ſuits of Mentz: they wrote a ſharp cenſure of his work, 
and he publiſhed a ſuitable anſwer to it. The following 
year, 1618, at the inſtance of the States General, he was 
preſſed to go ſynod of Dort; byt excuſed himſelf, 
on account of age and infirmities. After this time he en- 


joyed but little tranquillity. The apprehenſions he had of. 


the ruin which his patron the gleQtor Palatine would bring 


upon himſelf, by accepting the crown of Bohemia, put him 


ypon changing his habitation. He- terrified himſelf with a 
houſand bad omens, grounded upon things he had ſeen, ei- 
ther awake or in ſleep; for he had great faith in dreams. 
When he ſaw the workmen employed in improving the 


fortifications of Heidelberg, he ſaid, it was ſo much labour 


loſt ; and, ' conſidering the books he had written againſt the 
Pope and Bellarmin, he looked upon it as the moſt dreadful 
calamity that could happen to him, to fall into the hands of 
the monks: for which reaſon he gladly complied with 
thoſe, who advifed him to provide in time for his ewsa 
wy and re 
weil, in the duchy of Deux Ponts, near Landau 3 
where he arrived, Oct. 1621. However, he left that place 
ſome months after, and went to Neuſtadt; nor did he ſta 
lang heres for he determined to return to Heidelberg, in 


order xc fetch his laſt breath at his beloved Pareanum, 


and ſo do be buried near the 


d fo | of the univerſity. 
Accordingly his wiſh* was 


* 


for his ſanctuary the town ' 


3 for he died at Parea- 
L 4 | num 


n 
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m in June ten and was dared with! all the Sandra 
honours whieh the univerſities in Wanne are uſed to be · 
ſtowy on their members. 

He left a ſon named Philip, :who- was the life of tis 


» novations, yet he was not one of thoſe untractable divines, 
who will not yield the leaſt mite for the ſake- of peace Px]. 
The © Irenieum“ he publiſhed proves the contrary; yet it 

cannot be ſuid, that he ad any great tock'/oftoleration ſ e. 
Our author's exegetical works have been nene by his 

þ ſon at Francfort, 1647, in 3 vols. folio. A e are 

| his Commentary upon St. Paul's Epiſtle to the — ay 5 

[5 in 1617, Which gave ſuch offence to James I. of: England, 

| | as containing ſome anti-monarchical principles, that he cauſed 

| 
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4 it to de burnt by the common hangman; and the univerſit 
* of Oxford condemned it in the . 


92 | r fs) He uſed to ſay with rake of ps eo viſcount 

| fc turbulent reformers, ( A doQre H ton, and ay. Haldernefs, in 

4 glorioſo, et  paſtore contentioſo, et in- f piece intituled, © Anti-Parieus, five 

 utilitatibus quaſlionibus, liberet ec © determinetio de GONG habita 

, « clefiam ſuam Dominus “ ines, Cantabrigiee 15 

J [c] He extended this ſpirit againft” | « 19. April, 1619, CE avidem 

y innovations to all the new ways of Farmum, cteteroſque' batte re- 
I | ſpeaking and 5 nd could not © ligionis - antimonarchos,! * 

| | bear Peter Ramus, 
4 . dared to remove the boundaries of our liſhed “ The Concord of A Pagift. and 
| anceſtors, _ Puritas, for the coercion, depoſi- 


It was refuted by David Owen, © tion, and kil of eee 
1 ho D. P. — 66 1610,” 48 185 


 PARE” (Pray), ſon of the preceding, one of the moſt 

laborious grammarians that Germany ever produced, was 

born at Hembach, May 24, 1 5 6. 1 his ſtudies at 

Neuſtadt, continued them at Ae alin and afterwards 

viſited foreign univerſities, at the expence 5 the elector Pa- 

latine. He was at the univerſity of Baſil, in 1 399; and 

thence going to Geneva, ſtayed there a year: he vi ted ſome 

N other univerſities, 'being well received in all, on account of 
dis own merit, and particularly his father's, Among others, 
bas received great civilities from Iſaac Caſaubon at Paris. In 
1605612; he was made rector of the college of Neuſtadt, which 

+ paſt he held till the place was — — by the Spaniards i i 

45622; when he was ordered by thoſe new maſters wy 

the country immediately, at which time his:library wa a 


plundered by the ſoldiers. He publiſhed ſeyeral 5 wag in 


g ie grammatical way, and was remarkably: fond of Plau- 
. ew him into a e with John Gruter, er 


K 


. 
oo 


father Though Part was extremely watcliful againſt in- 


uſe he bad . 63a, 80. He had before pub- 


» 0e . . rr 
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ſeſſor at Heidelberg, in 1620, which was carried to that 
height of an ane; + that neither the deſolation which ruined 
both their univerſities and their libraries, and reduced their 

ons to the greateſt extremities, nor even their baniſn- 
ment, proved ſufficient to quench the flame of their paſſion, 
or to reſtrain them from the fouleſt and moſt abuſive lan- 
guage [A]. Our author took in hand the cauſe of his late 
father againſt David Owen, which he, anſwered in a piece 
intituled, 4 Anti-Owenus, &c. He was principal of ſe- 
veral colleges, as he was of that at Hanau in 1645 and 
the dedication of his father's exegetical works ſhew him to 
be living in 1647, but how long afterwards does not ap- 

r, Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he wrote ſome 
commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures,” and other | 
Jogical works. i GRE, e 


* 
. 4 


[4] re publiſhed © Plautus, “ in 
1609, with notes: alſo a #5 Lexicon 


% Plautinum, in 16143 „ AnaleQa: 


« plaptinas, in 1617; « treatiſe & De 
« imitatione Terentianz, ubi Plauti- 
« num imitatus eſt, 1617; a ſecond 
edition of * Plautus,” in 1619, and of 
the 4 Analefta Plautina,” in 1620, 


and again in 1623. He alſo publiſhed 


a third edition of his % Plautus,“ in 
1641. The | » which it 
contains of that poet's life, the cha- 
rater of his verfification, and the na- 
ture of his railleriet, have been pre- 
fixed entire to the Plautus in u 

% Delphini.” He publiſhed hiv anſwer 
to Gruter in 1620, with this title, 


4 Provocatio abe Pd 


« Planto et eleftis Plautinis,“ 

grew both-more and more hot, as 
pears by the long preface * 
our author to his “ Analecta Plautina 
in 1623, for which Gruter made re- 
prifals, ſtyling him © an afr, a mule, a 
« boar, a ram, a goat, a ſtinking in 


„ habitant of the grammatical den, 


Sc. Befides the piecey upon © Platte 
« tus, our author publiſhed 1c alli. 
% grophia Romana, five Theſaurus 
% phrafivm lingue Latine, in 1616, 
and © Electa Symmachizna,” © Lexis 
«* con Symmachianum, Calli 

„ Symmachiana,” in 1619, 


PARE/ (Daniel), ſon of the preceding, trod in the ſteps 
of his father, applied himſelf vigorouſly to the ſtudy of the 


claffics, and 
he was obli 


bliſhed ſeveral laborious pieces; for which 
to Voſſius, who had a great reſpect for him, 


and made) it his buſineſs to procure bookſellers who would 
print his works [a]. He was unfortunately killed, by a 
gang of highwaymen, in the life-time of his father. He was 


a conſiderable maſter of Greek . 
- ki "s , * 4 wy. 
[4] Theſe « The Poems of 1631; to which he added « Note, 
* N. eee. e 128 


„Leander, with Notes, in 1627. 
2, « Melleficium Atticum,” a thick 
4to, being a collection of ſentences ex- 
trated from Greek authors, 3. Me- 


* tulla Hider Ecclefiafticy,” in 


« Spicilegium ſubcifiviom, or No 

« ypon Quintilian,” publiſhed in the 

-— wp t author at London, 1641. 
vo. W f 
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1 PARENT. 


- "PARENT (UNE), « French mathematician; was 
dorn at Paris in 1666. He mewed early a propenſity to/ 
- mathematies, His method of ſtudy was to write remarks 
upon the margins of the books which he read; und he 
had filled ſome ef theſe with a kind of commentary at 
the age of thirteen. At fourteen he wes put under a maſ. 
ter, who taught rhetoric at Chartres. Here he happened 

do ſee a Dodecosdron, upon every face of Which was deli. 
ated a ſun- dial, except the loweſt; whereon it ſtood. 
Struck immediately with the curioſity of theſe dials, he 

ſet about drawing one himſelf: but, having a book which 
auly (fhewed the practieal part without the theory, it was 
not till ſome time after, when his rhetorie-maſter came to 
explain the doctrine of the ſphere to him, that he began to 


e Sn has tu ak . , #3: -@ 35. on 


| d a ok of 
Geometry” in the fame taſte, at Beauvois, ' 

At length his friends ſent for him to Paris, to. ſludy the _ 

aw; and, in obedience to them, he went chrougk u courſe qd 

in that faculty. This was no ſooner fiwithed, than, urged 

by his paſſion for mathematics, he ſhut himſeif up in the 4 

college of Dormans, that nothing might call him away from 

his beloved ſtudy: and, with an allowance of leſs than 200 0 

livres a year, he lived content in his retreat, from which he a 

- © never ſtirred out but to go to the Royal College, in order Will ;; 

to hear the lectures of M. de la Hire, or M. de Sauveur. | 

As ſoon as he found himſelf able enough to teach others, he 1 

took pupils: and, fortification; being a branch of mathe- 4 

matigs which the war had brought into particular vogue, he Wl” 


TR 
. ; * 2 pag 7 0 * 


BE turned his attention to that branch ; but after ſome time be- . 
LD gan to entertain ſcruples about teaching what he. had never 
1 ö ſeen, and knew by the force of imagination only. He im- br 
\=E RY this delicateſſe to M. Sauveur ; and that friend re- vil 


commended. him to the marquis d'Aligre, Who luckily at 
dat time wanted to have a e with bim. pa. He 
rent made two campaigns with the marquis, whereby he in- ſhe 
ſtructed himſelf thoroughly in viewing fortified places; and 


HG be alſo drew a number of plans, though he had never learned hie 

| 1 to draw. From this time his life was ſpent in a continual 1 
| Application to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, and the ma- I. 
78 thematics in all its branches, both ſpeculative and practical; 4 


4 


to which he joined anatomy, botany, and chymiſtry, 26 
TE SO, contained 


7 bY J 


contained zin che liſt of curious arts; He had an bande 


deroured Every ſhibg, and; beſides; was inceſſant and in 
tigable. VI. de Billettes being admitted in the neadensy of 
ſclenees at Paris in 1699, with the title of their mechanii 
cian; nomihated for his diſciple Parent,-who excelled chi 

in mechanſes. It was ſoon found in this fociety, that 
engaged in all: the various fubjects which were brodyhe bs. 
fore them, and in fact had a hand in eyery' thing. this 
great extent of knowledge, joined to a natural impetuoſity, 
raiſed in him @'patticulat ſpirit! of contradiction, which he 


" indulged upon all occaſions ;-ſometimes to a degree of _ 

C cipitanty; and often with too little regard to decency. It se 

true that the ſame behaviour was ſhewn to him, and the pa- 

oY pers which he brought to the academy were treated with ſe- 

8 verity enough. He was charged with obſcurity in his pro- 

my ductions; "and indeed the fault was Tb notorious, that he 

ea. perceived it hifnſelf, and could nat avoid correcting it. - 
"hi The king having, by a regulation in 1716, ſuppreſſed 

+6 the claſs" of ſcholars of the academy, which ſeemed to put 

2 ot too great an inequality betwixt the members, Parent was | 

* made a joint or aſſiſtant member for geometry: but he en- Hit. ze 

; 0 joyed this promotion only a ſhort time, being taken off by A ee 

* N the ſmall-pox the ſame year, aged 50. He was author of a 116. 

ee great many pieces, chiefly on mechanics and geometry. , Niceron, | 
the E | OD. , rm rw gs / 
fron Wl PARIS (MaTTHEw), an Engliſh hiſtorian, was a Bene- | 

2 dictine monk of the congregation of Clugny, in the mo- 

Ny naſtery of St. Albans; and ſſouriſhed in the 13th century. 

8. He was an univerſal ſcholar; underſtood, and had a good 

av talte both in painting and architecture. He was allo a 

7 


he mathematician, a poet, an orator, a divine , an hiſtorian z 
U and what is ſtill more, and greater than all the reſt, he was 
0 a man of diſtinguiſhed probity. Such rare aecompliſhments 
6,0" and qualities as theſe, did not fail of ſetting him very higb 


ne” in the efteem of his contemporaries : and it is no wonder, 

55 that we find him F in reforming ſome monaſteries, 

Es 75 viſiting others, and eſtabliſhing the monaſtic diſcipline in all. | 
b He reproved vice without diſtinction of perſons, and did nat. 
be in. ten {pare the Engliſh court itſelf; at the fame time he 

5 ſhewed- a hearty. affechon for his country, in maintainigg 
5 3 ss privileges againſt the encroachments of the Pope, ant 
"i s creatures and officers, Who plied all their engines t6 de- > 
ny h ſtroy and aboliſh them. Of this we have à clear, thaugh 


willing, evidence in Baronius, who, gbſcryes, chat gur 
uthor remonſtrated with too ſharp and bitter a ſpirit __ Se. 


f 4 ; * 
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the court of Rome; and that, except in this. particular. on] 
his-hiſtory. was an incomparable wars, A].'; Ba onjus ſpeaks | 
ria Major,” confi. 


if ning of two parts The firſt, from the creation; of-the 
5 world to William the Conqueror; the ſecond, from that 


BER king's reign. to 1250: which being the yea of jubilee, 
"1 hae finiſhed his work with a Latin ſtanza in rhime [BJ. He 
1 Carried on this hiſtory afterwards to the year of his death in 


1 1269. Riſhauger, a monk of the monaſtery of St. Alban, 
| continued it to 1272: or 1273, the year of the death of 
Wl | Henry III. Paris made an abridgement of his own work, 


which. he intituled, Hiſtoria Minor.“ He alſo-publiſhed 
pet oe oi an account,of which may be ſeen in Bak 


CJ. VVT . 

.. [a] Baronius's-words are, ©. am. Tem ſpondet retzuiei : 4 
5 0 Bart: inſenfiflimo in apoſtoli- | 7 8 rn 4 

% cam ſedem, qui vis poterit facile in- © Hicetceli folio. | © 

e telligere, nifi probra illa fuerint addi- This work: went through ſeveral edi- 

« tamenta_ejus, qui edidit; qu fi tions, after the invention of printing; 
| & quis demat, aureum dixeris com- and in that of Zurich, p. 780, is thy 

Ns f nk. AN 
; II The ftanzarunsthus: ' | - Siſte tui.metas-ſtudii, Mathei, quic- 
1 . neg ond 9 TE = &  ? we ee * I. 
ik PE YE 255 ronica, ubi | ec ventura petas, que poſtera pro- 
1 e Ae, : ; | feret tas. 2 13 
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PARKER 3 ſecond Proteſtant arcbby, 
'of Canterbury, a. man of great merit and learning, ws 
born at Norwich in 1504, and educated at Corpus Chrift 

or Benet College, in Cambridge, of which houſe he ws 

firſt bible-clerk, or ſcholar, and afterwards fellow. He was 

ſo conſpicuous for learning, that he was among other emi- 

nent ſcholars invited by cardinal Wolfey to Oxford, to fur- 

niſh and adorn his new magnificent foundation. This 

8 Invitation he did not chooſe to accept; but, reſiding in his 

| own college, purſued his ſtudies with the greateſt application 

: | for five or fix years. In this time, having over the 

8 fathers and councils, and acquired a complete knowledge c 

5 | divinity, he became a licenſed and frequent preacher i 
5 by eccurt, at St. Paul's Croſs, and other public laces and 0 

5 caſions. In 1533, he was made chaplain to queen Anne 

Boleyne, who preferred him to the deanry of Stoke; and 

had ſuch a particular regard for him, and ſuch knowledge 


— 
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of his zeal for the Reformation, that, alittle before bet 
| FE death, ſhe recommended her daughter Elizabeth to his pv ; 
dd ooo wwmww .. oo 
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hs VIIIch, and Edward the VIth. He held ſeveral livings' 
ſuceeffively ;' and through the recommendation of Henry 
the VIII, “ for bis approved learning, wiſdom, and 
& honeſty; as well as for his ſingular grace and induſtry in 
ahringing up youth” in virtue and learning,” was choſen Appendix te 
maſter of Corpas'Chrifti or Benet College; to Which be eke 
afterwards became a ſpecial benefactor, and compiled for it book 1. 
x new book of ſtatutes. Happening to be in Norfolk during No. 5 
Ket's rebellibn, he had the reſolution to go to the rebels. 
camp, and to preach to them, exhorting them to 8 ; 
moderation, and ſubmiffion to the king. By Edward t 
Vich he was nominated to the deanry of Lincoln; and 
under theſe two princes liyed in great reputation and afflu- 
ence. But in queen Mary's reign he was deprived of all his 
preferments,” on account of his being married, as it was 
pretended: but dhe real cauſe was his zeal for the Re- 
formation. His pw circumſtances he endured with a cheer- 
ful and'contented*mind ; and 1 his retirement, turned! © 
the bock of pſalms'intd Engliſh verſe, and wrote A De- 
Queen Elizabeth's acceflion' made a" great change in his 
circumſtances; for he not only became free from all fear 
and danger, but was 7 to the bps of Canter 
bury. - His great prudence,” courage, conduct, experieni 
and leatalie ebay qualified 2 for this im 188 
office, and to carry on the work of reformation with yi 
to its perfect eſtabliſhment.” He was conſecrated Dec, 17, 
1559, in Lambeth chapel by Barlow, biſhop of Chicheſter, - 
Scory, biſhop of Hereford ; Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter and 
Hodgkin ſuffragan biſhop of Bedford. We chooſe to mention 
this circumſtance fo minutely, becauſe the Romaniſts invented 
a tale aftetwards, that he had been conſecrated at the Nag's - 
head inn or tavern, in Cheapſide. But this eas —_ 
improbable falſehood hath been fully confuted by Ma- 
ſon [A], by Bramhall [B], and by Courayer [e], and 
withal diſproved by many Catholics, ſo that to believe it 
now-a-days. requires more than even Popiſh credülity. 
Being thus” conſtituted primate and metropolitan of 
church of England, he took care to have the Tees filled with 


[4], Fiadjeatioa. of the_church. e TI Conſeceation of Proteſtage n- 
Engin . e, e eee, 25 * . 
ion and Ordination of Biſhops. 1613, (e] Defence Validity of Eng= - 
folio, Ys GY 22H x 2 W A 1 i ul Ordinmioas, 2728, zh. 0. : 
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DARE SE: 


learned and, worthy, wen; xafter | perfox | 

W en 8 eee hi province. ren 

bis 1 n I yery Alendery a5jhe had 

for ſome or, ſt .of : his en and 

| . rather. th 1 ng ts k; agcryed from, his new. 
FR nap nent z Yi n jb fl 99d. genexous | diſpo- 
ima e 2 8 7 unde his whole, clergy thoſe 
* 58, F ragd de tid bins 4 J gener Y — 
y. at ſuch | Fahr Ache ane em 


45 80 the Rn Wem Theiß change, by h own 
example.: for vas his 5 5 pub lie pr. fr 7 
mit, he preached | ſometimes, ga, is on cathedral; 


other times in $ and villages abroadz com 
a e e pradtier, though, es 
many infir the ie of old. u He ell 
the queen ia fene cru lighted, tap — and ig, 
t of c n * out, of. A, 

of his main deſigns was to, int g uniforms "both 
in habits and ceremonies z but | © met wit Stent oppoſition 
trom.the.,cait af. Leiceſter, mo courticr, apd from 
the 9 5 body 'of Puritans, who have ſeverel Y, Zevide: . 
dy taveount. fs gt 03 tug aud 29208 | 
"Ban 8 to his he died May's 175 I 575 


"elit (Canihrt), 2 teinporizing Eugliſt EY 


170 and conſiderable learning, raiſed himſelf to the biſho ic 
Oxford, was born, Sept. 1640, at Northampton, where 
15 father John Parker then practiſed the law. MW had 
Wood's been uy to that profeſſion, in, VE. b the Temples at 
Ach. Oxon. London; and, fiding 4 ameds. againſt ks 3 — Za, WAS, re 
. ferred to be a member of the high court of juſtice in 464 
where he gave ſentence /agaipſt the three 10 C 


land, and Hamilton, who waer Feel Dw ver's 
uſurpation, he. as made an a ſtant commit i for. his 
county. In 4650, be publiſhed 2 hook. 3 ence. of the 
new, p91 a 1 LI, 48 4 enen ved e a 


« — 1 e % Vis unita fortiorz** and to conclude 


© conveniendum;*”* and underneath, „Concordia parve res creſcunt, diſ- 


king 


| 
' 

| | „ E penn non ſunt; _ 17 n 
| 


d the fee. ef lens Af ee 


mam, who, by that means, and the advantage of extc ellent 


a. ſheaf of * . —.— this device, 


my yo .A}.3x- 
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or. f lords. June 1655, when, Cromwell 
6 ria ced hav flo he 52 8 one of the commi — 5 
it 19 or. removing. 0 at Worceſtei-hoyle in 7 
ad the. $1 rand, . ear. 160 few and was ſworn ſerjeant at law, | 
id next 75 Jan, e was pare by the Rump- par- 
W. liament one of Na of the Exchequer ; but, upon 2, 
0s comp e bm, ley ſoon after diſplaced, However,, # 
fe he Han mad e regula . at law, by the recom- | 981 
nd mendation 239 5971 He at the firſt call after the | ii 
M return of £ | 7 
n- In the mean es he RY care to fake his ſon Samuel, | 
yn be fake of the preſent article, educated among the Puri- 
* en 1c ning at Northampton; whence, 
at ripe 11 0 the at Fai e was ſent to Wadham college in 
Ng. Oxtord, and Lache, in 10.095 16« 59. under a Preſbyterian tutor. 
ler Here, TEE to his ormer breeding, he led a ſtrict and 
ed 1 N e, enteted into a weekly ſociety, then called the 
Ry ler [7], de faſfed and prayed, and met at a houſe 
el. heel where he Was ſo zealous $5” conſtant arrattendy 
th 15 upon, pfayerss ſermons, and ſzeraments, that he was 
on I, one of the moſt precious young men in the univer- , 
m ty. © He took che degree of B. A. Feb. 28, 1659-60, | 
im Upon the Reſtoration, he heſitated a little what fide to 155 ; | 
11 but, continuing to talk publicly againſt 9 he was | 
5s much diſcountenanced by the new warden Dr. Bland- 1 
. ford [ c. Upon this he Nord to Trinity- college, whete, 
| by the prevailing advice of Dr. Ralph Ruthwell, then a 
55 ſenior fellow of that ſociety, he was reſcued from the pre- 
nt judices of an unhappy education, which he afterwards pub- 
nic licly avoyed in a Lo]. Hence he became a zealous 
ere Anti-puritan, and fe or many - years ated the. part of what 
lad was then called a true ſon of the church. In this temper, 
at having proceeded M. A. in 1663, he entered into or 
re: reſorted frequeptly to London, and became chaplain to 4 
i nobleman; continui ng to diſplay his wit in drolling upon h his 
( f old 18 ds the Preſbyt terians,; Independents, &c. 


1665, he publiſhed fome © Philoſophical Eſſays [. XL” 
his 115 lected a ee of He Royal Society: but te. 


the „ 

Mo IJ beste their chief diet was fo) Epiſtle Aae to Ks ; ©.» 
water zruel; and it was obſerved that friend, of bie © Free and -impartiah | ; 

nder he put more graves in his porridge than Cenſure of the Platonic philoſopty.”* 4 

with all the reſt. Wood. [x] See the lift of bis books below 3 

eath le] This gentleman had been made in which we find -ſeveral-publifhed ax 

vice, worden upon the dawn of the Reftora- this time of that kind, jntituled, 

2 don in 7659. N N e 


made 
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nde a further uſe of thaſe 4 Eſſays,” by dedicating then 
to Sheldon, arcbp. of Canterbury, who became his patron, 
and in 1667 made him his chaplain. . put 
into the road to preferment, he left Oxford, reſided at 
Lambeth, under the eye of his patron; who, in 1670, 
collated him to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, in the room 
of Dr. Sancroft, afterwards. a Nov. the ſame year, 
putting himſelf in the train of William prince of Orange, 
who viſited Cambridge, he had the degree of D. D. con- 
ferred upon him there. Nou. 1672, he was. inſtalled 
prebendary of Canterbury; and had the rectories of Ickham 
and Chatham in Kent, conferred” upon him by the archbp. 
about the ſame time. As he maintained an unreſerved ob- 
fſequiouſneſs do the court, during the reign of Charles 1], 
ſo upon the acceſſion of his brother to the throne, he con- 
tinued in the ſame ſervile complaiſance; and it was not long 
before he reaped the fruits of it in the biſhoprie of Oxford 
to which he was nominated by. James II. on dhe death of 
Dr. Fell in 1686, being allowed to hold the archdeaconry 
of Canterbury in commendam. He was alſd made aprivy- 
counſellor [x], and conflituted by a royal mandamus pref 
dent of Mapdalen-college, in Oxford [O]. * 
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But theſe favours were the price of his religion, which be 
did not ſcruple to offer up as a willing ſacrifice to his ambition. 
In this new. change, he became one of the Romiſh mer- 
denaries, proſtituting his pen in defence of tranſubſtantia- 
tion, and the worſhip of ſaints and images [H]. The 
Papiſts, it is certain, made ſure of him as a proſelyte; one 
of whom tells us, that he even propoſed in council, whe- 
ther it was not expkdient, that at leaſt one college in 
Oxford ſhould be allowed Catholics, that they might not be 
forced to be at ſuch charges, by going beypud the ſeas to 
ſtudy. In the ſame ſpirit, - having invited” two . Popiſh 
noblemen, with a third of the church of England, to an 
entertainment, he drank the king's health, wiſhing a happy 
ſuccels to all his affairs; adding, that the religion of the 


-— - ö > oe Th * TITS 
r] Rapin's Hiſtory of England, {ſk} To this purpoſe ne publiſhed i 
23 * gp l folio edition, N! Dec. 16, 1687; though, «c- 
+: [s]-Sec. an account. of the 9 05 cotding to the primter's ſtyle, in 1688 

. __ proceedings io this important affair, intituled, Reaſons for abrogating the 
_ which ws the vor pe, to king * teft impoſed upon all members of 

' James's: loſs of the crown, in a pam- „ Parliament, anno 1678, October 30, 


. ſet, imtituled, - , An impartial rela« 4 &c... felt written for the ether: 
| . T tien of the whole . os &c in © ſatisfaQion, and now. publiſhed for 
- 
| 


4 2688,” 4to. and in the general * the benefit of all others whow it 
- © 4% Hiſories of Eogland,” | | | 6 may concern“ * 
1 e Proteſtant 


Fs? 
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1 l 
Proteſtants'in England ſeemed to him to be in no better a 
condition than that of Buda was before it was taken, and 


t that they were next to Atheiſts who defended that faith [I]. 
t Nay, ſo notorious was his conduct, that the cooler heads 
„ among the Romaniſts condemned it as too hot and haſty. 
n For inſtance, father Peter, a Jeſuit, and privy-counſellor to 
t, king James, in a letter to father La Chaiſe, confeſſor to 
en Lewis XIV. writes thus: The biſhop of Oxford has 


« not yet declared himſelf openly; the great obſtacle is his 
« wife, whom he cannot rid himſelf of; his deſign being to 
« continue a biſhop, and on ge communion, as it is 
« not doubted but the king will permit, and our holy father 
confirm; though I don't ſes how he can be farther uſeful 
« to us in the religion he is in, becauſe he is ſuſpected, and 
« of no eſteem among the Heretics of the Engliſh church: 
« nor do I ſee that the example of his EET is like to 
« draw many others after him, becauſe he declared himſelf ſo 
« ſuddenly. If he had believed my counſel, which was to 
« temporize for ſome longer time, he would have done bet- 
« ter; but it is his temper, or rather zeal, that hurcied him 
« on toit x].“ | 5 | 
Accordingly we find his authority in his dioceſe to have 
been ſo very inſignificant, that when he aſſembled his clergy, 
and deſired them to ſubſcribe an Addreſs of Thanks to the 
te King for his Declaration of Liberty of Conſcience,” they 
rejected-it with ſuch unanimity, that he got but one clergy- 
man to concur with him in it LJ. The fact is too noto- 
one WY rious to be denied [u]. But the general character, given 
whe- bim by the ſame writer, will be read, as all of his drawing 
ge in e, with a proper reſerve and caution, when he repreſents 
not be him to be a man of no judgement, and of as little virtue; 
eas to and as to religion, rather impious: that he was covetous 
Popiſt and ambitious, and ſeemed to have no other ſenſe of religion 


to an but as a political intereſt, and a ſubject of party and faction. 
happy He ſeldom came to prayets, or to any exerciſes of devotion; 


and was ſo lifted up with pr ide, that he grew inſufferable to 2 | 
all that came near him [x]. No doubt, the ill ſucceſs he 


tile ! met with, in puſhing on the deſign to introduce Popery, 54 | 
1 Fuined him, as well as his royal maſter; the latter loſing g 
a wt. | ; 46 : 3 f "$49 

ping 1 [1] Rapin, Echard, under the reign [T] Burnet's Hiſtory of his on - 

Rover 4% ing James, | Times, vol. ii. OS 

author [x] Third  colle&ion of paper [u] See Complete Hiftory of Eng 


laing to the preſant juncture of land, vol. iii, edit. 1719, pe I 
this in England. Londonz 1689, 5 i X; Baca 3 
0 NIN : ' TER. L Burnet, as before, A * t 


Vo 777 5 a therebcß 
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contempt with all men, 


into a diſtemper, of which he died unlamented 
1687. 
it is certain he ſent a Diſeourſe to James, perſuading 
him to embrace the Proteſtant religion, with a Letter 
to the ſame purpoſe, Which was printed at London in 1690, 


Magdalen- college, March 20, 


40. ; a 


Hle wrote ſeveral / other pieces [y], in all which, "Burnet 
allows, there was an entertaining livelineſs; though at 


. 


PARKER; 
thereby his crown, and the biſhop his life: 


for, falling into 
trouble of mind threw him 


Lol, at 


However, after all, 


the ſame time he accompanies that farourable cenſure, i 


_ 


2 


- Church of England, edit. 1715, p. 169. 


lie] The titles of theſe, befides what “ hearfa) tranſpo 
bave been already mentioned, are—as *thor, in the ſume drofling tafte, wrote 


1 


: Follow 2. 1. Tentamina phyſico-thea- 

« Jogica de Deo, &c.“ lib. ii. 166 5, 
Atto. An account of it is in Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 18. It was anſwered in a book, 


intituled, Of the Bulk and Selvidge 


4 of the World, by N, Fairfax.“ 2. 


„ A free aud impartial Cenſure of the * 


„* Platonic - Philoſophy : To which is 
„ added, An Account of the Nature 
ec and Extent of the Divine Dominion 


« and Goodneſs, as they refer to the 


«© Otigenian Hypotheſis, conterningthe 


tc pre-exiſtence of Souls.” 1666, 4to. 


1667, $vo, This laſt was cenſured in 


a piece, intituled, Deus Juſtificatus, 
© or the Divine Goodneſs ' vindicated ' 
* and cleared, againſt the Aﬀertions of 


« abſolute and inconditionate Repro- 
4% bation." 3. © A Diſcourſe of Eccle- 


10 fiaſtical Polity, &c, 1669, and 1679, 


$vo, To which an anſwer came our, 


% Inſolence and Impudence' triumph-. 
| and another, 


\@ ant, &c. 16693" 
„ Troth and Innocence; vindicated, 
„ being publiſhed,. Kc. by Dr. John 
Oven. 4. A Defence and Con- 
4 ftinuatien of Eccleſiaſtical Polity 


F 
d ird. 5. Toleration diſeuſſed, c. 


3 £,% 670,“ 4to. 6, * A Piſcourſe in B8vo. 12. „Religion and Loa 
1 Vindication of bp. Bramhall and 4 &c. 684. 13. © Religion and Lo) 


1 the Church of England, from the 
„ Fanatic charge of ropery, &c This 


_ biſhopz. written in his own defence, 
1672, $yo, A droll. cenſure of this 


his manner was, with a“ But it was neither grave nor 
& correct.“ Vet Dr. Nichols's remark cannot be diſputed, 
and may be extended to the preſent time, “that he has but 
few readers at this day; and Swift obſerves, that Mar. 


[o] Dr. wm. Nichols deſence uf the 


1679 | 
cenſured ſome principles of the Cir 


5 - Theſe were both written in ſoppon“ 
nt prefixed to a © Treatiſe of the ſaid” 


piece being publiſhed'byſAldfew Mu. 
vell, io a book, intituled, „The Re. 


poſed, &c.;" our a 


© A'Reproof.'to.;the Rehearſa) traf. 
1 poſed, 1673,” 8vo. Wood obſerves, 
that, finding binifelf beaten in this 
cudgelling way, bis High” fpirir wa 
abated for ever after, and though 
Marvell replied to bis“ Reproof,“ ye 
he judged it more prudent to lay down 
the cudgels. It put him bpon a mor 
ſaber, ſerious, and moderate way of 
writing. 8. “ Diſputationes de Deg, 
4% et providentia divina, Sc. i. e. A 
de philofophorum ulli, et quinin 
„ Athbei fuerant, c. 4678, 4% 
See a character of this book, and th: 
author, in Dr. Henry "More's © Prz- 
«: fatio generaliflima,”? prefixed to the 
firſt rome of his philoſophical works 

» folio. In this piece Parker 


teſian philoſophy," as: groſly: atheiſtica, 
9. * A demonſtration of the Divine 
« Authority of the Law of Natur, 
« and of the Chriftian religion, in tw 
« Parts, 168, to. 10. 
« Caſe of the Church of England 
© briefly ſtated, &c, 1681, 9 
11. „ An Account of the Goten 
« ment of the Chriſtian Church in tb 
« firſt ſix hundred Vearz, &c. 1683 


44 alty, ſecond Part, 1685, 5 
that courtly doctrine of non - Teſiſtaneſ 
and paſiive obedience, © 

\ þ 8 yell 
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ſerves, 
n this 
it wi 
though 
ff,” yet 
V donn 


ed to the 
| works 
> Parket 
the Cu. 
theiſtical, 
e Divine 
' Natur 
in dus 

2 6 The 
England 
1,” $10s 
4. Covert 
ch int 


% 1702, 8yo, In the preface he has 


: PARKER, 
vell's remärks on Parker continued to be read, when the book 
which occaſioned them was long ago ſunk. He left a ſon of 
his own name, who was an excellent ſcolar, and a gentleman 


of ſingular modeſty, He never took the oaths after the Re- 


volution. He married a bookſeller's daughter at Oxford, where 


he reſided with a numerous family of children; to ſupport 
which, he publiſhed ſome books, mentioned below [q ], 


with a modeſt “ Vindicktion“ of his father. One of his 


ſons is now a bookſeller at Oxford. 1 


ſe] They are, 1. % An Engliſh | 
6 Tranſlation of Tully de finibus, liſhed a Latin' manuſcript of his father, 
containing the hiſtory of bis own time, 
under this title, „ Reverendi adm 
«Yum in Chrifto patris Samuelis 
„ Parkeri epiſcopi de rebus ſui tem- 


ſome animadverfion upon Lock e's 
Eſſay concerning human -unlerſtand- 
ing. 2. An Abridgement of the 


« Eccleſaſlie Hiſtories of Eoſebiun, poris commentariorum libri quatuor, 


« Socrates, Sozomen, and .Theodoret, 4e 1746, vo. Of which two Eng- 


« 1729. 3+ % Biblicthecs” Biblica, ; liſh tranſlations were afterwards pub- 


«® or Commentary o the five Books liſhed, _ R 


« of Moles,” extracted chiefly. from | 5 


* 


PARMENIDES of Elæa, a Greek philoſopher, W¾◻n 
flouriſbed in the $6th Olympiad, about the year 436 before 
Chriſt. His opinion was, that the earth was round, and 
placed in the centre of the ſolar ſyſtem. He admitted two 


elements, fire and earth. He held, that the firſt generation 


of man was made by the power of the ſun, which he main 


tained to be both cold and hot, theſe being the two prin- 
ciples of all things. He taught that the ſoul and the mind are 


the ſame thing; and that there are two kinds of philoſophy, 


one founded upon truth, the other conſiſting of opinions 
only. He put his philoſophy into verſe [A]. Plato wrote 
a dialogue, Which he intituled, Parmenides, or concern- 
« ing Ideas; wherein he makes theſe ideas to be the real 
eſſence of truth; whence we may form ſome conjecture con- 
cerning our author's philoſophy, and that it was of the ideal 


kind. We muſt take care not ta confound him with Par- 
menides the rhetorician. 0 . 


ide fathers, in gto. He alſo pub- 


i We bare ſbche fragments of Stephens, under this title, e“ De park © © 


this philoſopher collected by Henry © Philoſophica, Of philoſophic pouly.”? * 


8 0 N GAS | Fa THE "m5 0 3s”. 
 PARR (CATHERINE), Queen to Henry VIII. celebrated witotes 


for her learning, whoſe perfections, though a widow, At- 


OY 


catalogue of 
] and 


trated the heart of this monarch, and whoſe prudence pre- ble zu- 
ſerved her from the effects of his cruelty and caprice, "WAS tbors. 


the daughter of Sir Thomas Parr. She was early edutated 
in polite literature, as Was the faſhion of noble women 555 hy 
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E. 


that time in England, and in her riper years was much 
given to reading and ſtudying the holy Scriptures. Several 
learned men were retained as her chaplains, who preached 
to her every day in her privy chamber, and often touched 
ſuch abuſes as were common in the church. The king 
approved of this practice, and often permitted her to .econ- 


fer with him on religious ſubjects. But when diſeaſe and 
"confinement added to his natural impatience of contradiction, 
and when in the preſence of Wincheſter and others of that 


faction ſhe had been urging her old topic of perfecting the 


Reformation, the king broke out into this expreſſion ' after 
ſhe was retired, * A good hearing it is, when women be- 
„ come fuch cb 


erks! and a thing much to my comfort, to 
« come in mine old age to be taught by my wife! Win- 


cheſter failed not to improve the opportunity to aggravate 
the queen's inſolence, to inſinuate the danger of cheriſhing 


ſuch a ſerpent in his boſom, and to accuſe her of treaſon 


cloaked with hereſy. The king was prevailed upon to give 


a warrant to draw up articles to touch her life. The day 
and hour was appointed, when ſhe was to be ſeized. The 


_ "deſign being accidentally diſcovered to her, ſhe waited upon 


the king, who received her kindly, and purpoſely began a 


diſcourſe about religion. She anſwered, * That women by 
< their creation at firſt were made ſubject to men; that 
C they, being made after the image of 
< were after their image, | ought to inſtru their wives, who 
< were to learn of them: and ſhe much more was to be 


od, as the women 


<« taught of his majeſty, who was a prince of ſuch excellent 
<« learning and wiſdom.” © Not ſo, by St. Mary,” ſaid 
the king, * you are become a doctor, Kate, able to inſtruct 
us; and not to be inſtructed by us.“ To which ſhe re- 
plied, * that it ſeemed he had much miſtaken her freedom 
<« in arguing with him, ſince ſhe did it to engage him in 


<« diſcourſe, to amuſe this painful time of his infirmity, and 


<< that ſhe might receive profit by his learned diſcourſe; in 


<< which laſt point ſhe had not miſſed of her aim, always re- 


“ ferring herſelf in theſe matters, as ſhe ought to do, to 


e Tus mY y.” And is it even fo, ſweetheart ?” ſaid the 
king. .< 88 10 
Ihe day which had been appointed for carrying her to the 


en we are perfect friends again,” 


Tower being fine, the king took a walk in the garden, and 
ſent for the queen. As they were together, the lord chan- 
cellor, who was ignorant of the reconciliation, came with 
the guards. The king ſtepped aſide to him, and, after 2 


little diſcourſe, was heard to call him © Knave, aye errant 


$* KkEnave, 


* 


Ars + R ==» as * F 3 
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« knire, .be. and beaſt ; and bid him preſently ont 


165 


J „ out of his ſight.” The queen, not knowing on what 
errand they came, endeavoured with gentle words to qualify 

5 the king's anger. Ah ! poor ſoul,” ſaid the king, thou 

7 ie little knoweſt how ill he deſerves this at thy hands: on my 

? « word, ſweetheart, he hath been toward thee an errant knave; 

bs « and ſo let him go.” The king, as a mark of his affec- 

* tion, left her a legacy of 40001. beſides her jointure, She 

AX ; was afterwards married to Sir Thomas Seymour, lord ad- 

aq miral of England, and uncle to Edward VI. She lived but 
5 a very ſhort time, and unhappily, with this gentleman. She 
E died in childbed ; though, as ſome writers obſerve, not 
8 without ſuſpicion of poiſon. 

: Her majeſty wrote, Queen Catherine Parr's Lamenta- 

8 tion of a Sinner, bewailing the Ignorance of her blind 
ug « Life.” This was a contrite meditation on the years ſhe 
5 had paſſed in Popery, in faſts and pilgrimages; and, bein 

ol found among her papers after her death, was publiſhed with 
a preface by the great lord Burleigh, 1548, Bvo. In her 
al life-time ſhe publiſhed many pſalms, prayers, and pious diſ- 
hn courſes, of which this was the title: Projers or Meditaz 

h 7 « tions, wherein the Mind is ſtirred patiently to ſuffer all 

at « Afflictions here, and to ſet at nought the vain proſperitie 
8 « of this Worlde, and always to long for the everlaſti 

* « Felicitee. 1545, 12mo. Several letters of this queen's 
are preſerved in Strype's Annals, in © Hearne's Sylloge Nara. 
110 « Epiſt.“ in „ Haynes's Collection of State Papers,“ in ca 
_ the “ Aſhmolean Collection,“ and in the library of C. C. CC.. 
4a Cambridge. EG 3 
dom PARRHASIUS, a celebrated antique painter of Epheſus, 
a o or, according to others, of Athens : he flouriſhed in the 
cook time of Socrates, if we may credit Xenophon, who hath. 
Ig introduced him into a dialogue diſcourſing with that philoſo- 


pher, Socrates. He was one of the moſt excellent painters __ 

{9 in his time. Pliny tells us, that it was he who firſt gave. 

d the ſymmetry and juſt proportions in the art; that he alſo was 
de the firſt who knew how to expreſs the truth and life of cha- 

0 racters, and the different airs of the face; that he found ou 

a beautiful diſpoſition of the hair, and heightened the grace 

of the viſage. It was allowed even by the maſters in the art, 

that he bore away from all others the glory of ſuecceding in 

the outlines, in which conſiſts the grand ſecret of painting. 

But the ſame author obſerves, that Parrhaſius became in- 


Mg * Heparin” 


*. * 


PARRHASIUS. 


ſupportable by his pride [A]; and was ſo ſwelled with va- 
nity, as to give himſelf the moſt flattering epithets; ſuch 
as, the tendereſt, the ſofteſt, the grandes. the moſt, deli. 
cate, and the perfecter of his art. He boaſted, that he was 
ſprung originally from Apollo, and born to paint the gods; 
and that he had actually drawn Hercules touch by touch: 
that Heroes having often appeared to him in his dreams, 
. when the plurality of voices was againſt him at Samos in 
favour of Timanthes, in the opinion of a picture of Ajax 
provoked againſt the Greeks, for adjudging 3 Ulyſſes the 
arms of Achilles, he anſwered a perſon who 8 him on 
this check, For my part, I don't trouble myſelf at the 
_ «ſentence; but I am ſorry that the ſon. of Te amon hath 
« received a greater outrage than that which was formerly 
<<, put upon him ſo unjuſtly.” Milian, who relates this 
ſtory, informs us that our painter affected to wear a crown 
of gold upon his head, and to carry in his hand a baton, 
ſtudded with nails of the ſame metall. 
He worked at his art with pleaſantry, for the moſt. part 
ſinging, He was very licentious and looſe in his pictures; 
and, it is ſaid, by way of amuſement, repreſented the moſt 
infamous objects. For inſtance, his Atalantis, wich her 
ſpouſe Meleager, was of this kind. However, that piece 
being afterwards deviſed as a legacy to the empetor Iibe- 
rius, upon condition that, if he was diſpleaſed with the ſub- 
ject, he ſhould receive a million ſeſterces inſtead of it, the 
emperor, covetous as he was, not only preferred the picture 
to that ſum, but even placed it in his moſt favourite apart- 
ment. It is ſaid alſo, that, though Parrhaſius was excelled 
by Timanthes, yet he excelled Zeuxis. Among his pictures 
is a celebrated one of Theſeus, and angther repreſenting 
Meleager, Hercules, and Perſeus in a groupe together; as 
alſo Aneas, with Caſtor and Pollux in a third. The au- 
thors who ſpeak of him are mentioned below Is ]. 


* . 


4 [4] Pl'ny's words are, 40 primus ng nemo inſolentius et arrogantius 
8 ymmetriam picture dedit, primus “ ir uſus gloria artis. Fi 


& argutias. vultus, 'clegantiam capilli, B] Theſe are Pliny, lib. xxxv. 
venus atem oris, confeſſione 2rtifi-..- Quintilian, lib xii. Di lib. 


% cur in lineis extremis palmam xxvi, La lib, zii. Vaſari. 
„ adegus: heceſt in pictura ſumma Felibiens, Junius de ien. vete · 
4 fubtilitas.. Facundus artifex, ſed run. 


PARRHASTUSs (Janvs), an eminent grammarian in 

. Italy, was born at Coſenza in the kingdom of Naples, 1470 . 
Jae chas deſigned for the law, the profeſſion of 3 3 
Q 5 3 8 e. W. bk 4 | 1 7.5 # > : 2 bag | ; : ut 


* 


= 
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__ PARRY & $1:Uz8;7; 167. . 
bit he refuſed. that ſtudy, and cultivated. claſſical literature. 


% His true name was Johannes Paulus Pariſius; yet, according 

b to the whimſical humour of the grammarians of. that age, he 

> took inſtead; of it Parrhaſius. He taught at Milan with 

28 great reputation, being particularly admired for a graceful 

'5 delivery, in-which/it was that he chiefly excelled other pro- 

Le: feſſors: It was this charm. in his voice, which brought a 

5 great concourſe of people to his lectures; and among others 

92 he had the pleaſure to ſee general Trimoles, who was then 

. threeſcore years old. He went to Rome during the ponti- 

ne ficate of Alexander VI. and was like to be involved in the 

A. misfortunes of Bernardini Cajetan, and Silius Savello, with 

de whom he had ſome correſpondence [A]: but he eſcaped the 

th danger, by the information of Thomas Phœdrus, profeſſor, 

ly of rhetoric, and canon of St. John ateran, whoſe advice 

12 he followed in retiring from Rome. Not long after, he was 

n appointed public profeſſor of. rhetoric. at Milan; but the 1 
„ liberty he took to cenſure the teachers in that duchy as arrant 5 


blockheads, provoked them in return to aſperſe his morals. 
They gave out, that he had a criminal converſe with his 
ſcholars : which being a crime extremely abhorred by the 
Milaneſe, our profeſſor was obliged to leave Milan. He 
went to Vicenza, where he obtained a larger ſalary; and 
he held this profeſſorſhip, till the ſtates of the Venetians 
were laid waſte by the troops of the League [B]: upon 
which he withdrew to his native country, having made his 
, eſcape. through the army. of the enemies. He was at Co- 
zenſa, when his old friend Phœdrus perſuaded Julius to ſend 
for him to Rome; and, though that deſign proved abortive 
by the death of the Pope, yet, by the recommendation of 
John Laſcaris, he was, called thither under the ſucceſſor 
Leo X. Leo was before favourably. inclined to him; and, 
on his arxival at Rome, appointed him profeſſor of polite 
literature. He had been, now ſome time married to a daugh- 
ter of Demetrius Chalcondylas; and he took with him to 


Ty . . l . 
55 Rome, Baſil Chalcondylas, his wife's brother [c], and 
XV, [a] Theſe two cardinals, with. the: and all his children, in a very little. 
lib. family, of the former, were baniſhed, compaſs of time, he laments very ck 
„ and their eſtates confiſcated, / by this the loſs of Bafil and Theophilug.Chats 
te · Pope z under g prgtence of conſpiring condylas, his tee er v. e 3 
to depoſe him, 92 who, he ſays, died young, and were 
[a] This league was formed in very hopeful men. Their'fatber De- 
Bs 7504 by Pope Julius II. the emperor metrius Chaleondylas, ' upon” the, fur- 
In Charles V. and Francis I. of France, rendry of Conſtantinople to the Turks 
o. le We hare a letter of our author, in 1453, retired to kalyy and taught 
. in which, having mentioned the lofing Greek at Rome; being one of the 
A of his father, mother, two brothers, firſt reſtorers of polite letters in theWeſt, © | 


us ” M + { brother | 
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brother of Demetrius Chalcondylas, profeſſor of 8 
tongue at Milan, He did not enjoy long this employ con- 
ferred upon him by the Pope: for, being worn out by his 
ſtudies and labours, he became ſo cruelly afflicted with the 
gout, that for ſome years he had no part of his body free, 
except only his tongue; having almoſt loſt the uſe of both 
his legs, and both his arms. He laboured beſides under fo 
great a degree of poverty, as put him out of all hopes of 
being ever in a better ſituation ; ſo that he left Rome, and 
returned into Calabria, his natiye country, where he fell 
into a fever, which tormented him a long while, and at laſt 
carried him off in the greateſt miſe 
He left his library to his friend Seripandus, 1 to car- 
| dinal Jerome Seripandus, who built him a tomb in the con- 
vent of the Auſtin friars at Naples. There are ſeveral 
books aſcribed to him, a liſt of which may be ſeen below [p]; 
and, in the dedication of one of them, his character is is __ 
to great advantage by Henry Stephens. 


Ae Theſe are, „De quefitis per two laſt are adjudged from hies by 
piſtolam; Some Fragments of Beyle. However, it is certain that he 
" Antiquity,” publiſhed while he was was the perſon, who found the 1 
profeſſor at Milan 3 “ A Commentary '* rifins Sof pater, which was print 
upon Horace De Arte Poetica;“ as by bim at Naples, in 1532. Moſt of 
alſo another upon. © Clzudian, ang a his e Rill in e 


= 05 —_— att. 832 1 = * 
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Anectotes PARRY (Ricard), D.D. A of Wichampton i in 

+8 lh x cyots, Dorſetſhire, and preachet at Market Harborough in Lei- \ 
r. 363. | ceſterſhire, for which latter county he was in the com- a 
_— | miſſion gf the peace, was a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, Ox- [ 
ford, and took the 4 5• ee of M. A. March 31s 1747 3 B. D. i 

May 25, 1754; and D. D. July 8, 1757.” He was a very ſ 

learned: divine and an able, active, titre He died { 


_ miſerably poor, at Market Harborough, April 9, 1980, V 
ſcarce leaving ſufficient to defray 'the charges of his fune- . 
ral IA]. His publications were, 1. The Chriſtian Sab- i 
<< bath as old as the Creation, 1753,” 4to (he was then { 

_ chaplain to Lord Yere), 2. *The Scripture Account of c 

the Lord's Supper. The Subſtance of Sermons c 
« preached-at Market Harborough in 17 2655 6,” gvo. n 
as The Fi ig, Tree dried up; or the Story of that remark - | 


1 5 Ir appear from an advertiſe- 798, to bis nominee or executor, 
ES ind de news papers, July 17, - Theſe numbers, however, were pro- 

- 3781, that Dr. Parry poſſeſſed three bably ſecurity for money he had bortow® f 
nombpts in the Afſurance- office at ed, ar vebio he owed. 
Sent lan, each of whicb * 


> 


Wd © 


PARRY. 169 | 
« able Tranſaction as it is related by St. Mark conſidered | 5 
| « in a new light explained and vindicated. In a Letter to 
115 PP 99 q. 1758, 4to, 4. A Defence of 9 
46 the Lord Biſhop of London's {Sherlock} Interpretation | 
« of the famous Text in the Book 50 Job, I know that my 
« Redeemer liveth,“ and againſt the Exceptions of the 
« Biſhop of Glouceſter [Warburton] and the Examiner 
« of 0 Biſhop of London's Principles; with occaſional 
« Remarks on the Argument of the Divine Legation, ſo 
« far as this point is concerned with it, 1760y”* 8vo. 5. 

« Diſſertation on Daniel's Prophec 5 the Seventy Weeks, 
1762, 8yo. 6. Remarks on Kenricot” s Letter, 
« &c, 1763,” 8vo.. 7. The Caſe between Gerizim 
« and Ebal, &c. 1764, 8vo. 8. An Harmony of the 
« Four . FA far as relates to the Hiſtory of our 
cc 36 $ Reſurrection, with a Commentary a=. Notes, 

1765, gto. 9. The Genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt, in 

atthew and Lakes explained ; and the Jewiſh ObjeRions 
" 1 1771, 8vo. 10. He wrote one of the anſwers Britim 
to Dr. Heathecte“ 8 * on the Leiceſterſhire N in or hat = 
1775. 


PARSONS, or PERSONS 8 2 remarkable n: wrote. 
Engliſh Jeſuit, was the ſon of a blackſmith at Netherſtowey, name 
near Bridgewater in Somerſetſhire, where he was born in ny 
1546 ; and, appearing to be a boy of extraordinary parts, 
was taught Latin by the vicar of the pariſh, who conceived 


1 a great affection for him [A], and contributed to his ſup- 
* port at Oxford, where he was admitted of Baliol College 
* in 1563. In the univerſity he became remarkable, as a 
ry ſmart diſputant in ſcholaſtic exerciſe, then much in vogue: 
ed ſo that, having taken his - firſt degree i in arts in 1568, he 
Jo, was the ſame year made probationer fellow of his college; | 
e- and, taking pupils, was preſently the moſt noted tutor in , 
1 it [8]. He entered into orders ſoon after, and was made | 
en ſocius ſacerdos, or chaplain fellow [c]. In 1572, he pro- 
of ceeded M. A. was burſar that year, and the next dean of the, 
ns college; but, being charged by the ſociety with inconti-- 
vo. nency, and embezzling the college- money, to avoid the; 
k * of a formal expultion, he was an pag = of reſpe&: , 

$9 his eb. Cl 3 
* learning, to make a. reſignation, Fed; 2573 3 *. 
pro- a] He was ſuſpeAed to be his real bis « Hiſtory of Roman Treaſon,” 
1 842 father ! and it is ſaid, that Raliol {col- Athena. Oxon. PER. 

15 had a certificate that he was a & 1 2 


9 
hr. Foulis's Life of hae on f 
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with leave to keep his chamber, and pupils as long as he 
158 gs and to have, his commons alfa. till the enſuing Eaſ- 
ter [o. | 1 


the college library: but preſently after this rebuke, quitting 
Oxford, he went firſt; to London, and thence, June 1754, 


William Good his countryman, a Jeſuit, he ſpent a week 
ini che ſpiritual exerciſes at the college of that order ¶ E], and 
began to entertain an affection for it. However, he pro- 
ceeded to Padua upon his: firſt reſolution, which was to ap- 
ply himſelf to phyſio, in order to practiſe, it for a ſupport; 
but he had not been long at Padua, before the unſettled: ſtate 


ing with ſome Engliſhmen of the order, he, begame ſo impa- 
tient to be among them, that he went back to Padua, ſettled 
his affairs there, and returning to Rome, May 1578, was 
choſen a member of the ſociety. of. Jeſus, and admitted into 

the Engliſh college [F]. | 1 . 
8 He was indeed framed by nature, as well as bent by incli- 
nation, to this ſociety, being fierce, turbulent, and bold [o]; 
and he ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed figure in it. Having com- 
pleated the courſe of his ſtudies, he became one of the prin- 
cipal penĩitentiaries; and was in ſuch; credit With the Pope in 
1570, that he obtained a grant from his highneſs to raiſe an 
hoſpital at Romt, founded in queen Mary's time, and to 


name of Collegium de urbe, dedicated to the Holy Tri- 

nity and St. Thomas [à Becket]; where the ſtudents were 

obliged to take the following oath: IN; N. conſidering 

* with how great benefits God hath bleſſed me, &. do 

<« promiſe, by God's aſſiſtance, ta enter into holy orders as 

„ ſoon as J be fit, and to return to England to convert 

my countrymen there, whenever it ſhall pleaſe the ſuperior 

F of this houſe to command me [u]. He had no ſooner 

ſean this college ſettled, and his friend father Allen choſen by 

; his: reeommendation rector of:it II], than he was appointed 

; i B:To1. Faolis, ax bafore, froi . [ok Coma % was his con- 

„„ ho ns” 
L uin form is iaſerted. » In] More's Hiſt, Miſonis, &e. 


Fs 


He had till this time. openly'profeſſed hinaſelf a Proteſtant, 
and was the firſt who introduced books of that religion into 


through Antwerp to Louvain: where, meeting with father 


of his mind and fortune excited in himta curioſity to viſit - 
Rome. This viſit fixed him heartily a Jeſuit ; for, here meet- 


eſtabliſh it into a college or ſeminary, for the Engliſhs; by the 


* 4515 3 1 0 'Hift, miſſionis Angli-- * See an account of this faber. 
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P. ARTS ON S. 
to go in qualſty of e in a miſſion to England, in order 
to promote the Romiſh religion in that kingdom. Edmund 
Campian was joined with him, and other aſſiſtants, in this 
arduous province; and they managed matters ſo artfully, 
that, notwithſtanding the time of their departure from Rome, 
and the whole foute of their e even their pictures 
had been ſent to England befefe 4 em [K], yet they found ; 
means by diſguiſe to eſcape the ſtricteſt ſearch ihat was made, 
and arrived ſafe in London. | 

Here they hired alarge houſe, in the name of lord Paget; 
and, meeting the heads pf their party, opened the deſign of 


r 
- 


their miſſion: they communica to them a faculty they 


brought from the Pope Gregory XIII. diſpenſing with the 
Romaniſts for obeying queen lizabeth;z' notwithſtanding ; 
the bull, which had been publiſhed by his predeceſſor Pius V. 

abſolving the queen's ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, 
and pronouncing an anathema againſt all that ſhould obey 
her LJ. This done, they diſperſed themſelves into differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom; the mid-land counties being 


choſen by Parſons, that he might be near enough: London, 


to be ready upon all emergences u]. He trayelled about 


the country to gentlemens houſes, diſguiſed either in the ha- 


bit of a ſoldier, a gentleman, a miniſter, or an apparitor [x]; 
and applied himſelf to the work with ſo much diligence, 
that, by the help. of his aſſociates, he entirely broke the 
cuſtom, that had till then prevailed among the Papiſts, of 
frequenting the Proteſtant churches, and joining in the ſer- 


vice [oJ]. And notwithſtanding the oppoſitian made by the - , 
moderate Papiſts, who. denied the Pope's depoſing power, 


ſome of whom even took the oath of allegiance; yet, if we 
may believe himſelf, every thing was ready for à general 
inſurrection before Chriſtmas [y]. | . 
But all bis deſperate deſigns were defeated by the vigilance 
of lord Burleigh ; and Campian being diſcovered, and ſeized 
and impriſoned, Parſons, who was; then in Kent, immedi- 
ately crofled the water, and went to Rouen in Normandy [. 


He had found means privately to print ſeveral. books in fuf- - 


. 
. 
0 EY 


therance of the cauſe, while he was in England: and not 


[x More, 


L | Lord Burleigh's piece, intituled, harveſt was greateſt in Wales. More > 
„be Execution of Juſtice in England, [*] Athen. Oxon. e 
for Tresſon, and not for Religion,” o Camden. 7; e 
p. 111, 112, Where thefe Fsculties are 74 This is a letter to the father, 4 


printed. 


es, printed in Mori Hiſt, Miſ. 
lu] Campiag went into the North, | LJ Ibidc. r 


where they bad the leaſt ſucceſs, Tha. 
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being more at eaſe, he printed others, which he likewiſe pro- 
cured to be diſperſed there [R]. In 1583, he returned to 
Rome, being ſucceeded in his office of ſuperior to the Eng- 
liſh miſſion by one Heyward. However, the management 
of that miſſion was left to him by Aquaviva, the general of 
the order; and he was appointed ct of it in 1592. In 
the interim, having procured for the Engliſn ſeminary before 
mentioned, at Rome, a power of chuſing an Engliſh rector 
in 1586, he was himſelf elected into that office the following 
. = SHE: 18 1 F 
= th Upon the prodigious preparations in Spain to invade Eng- 
1 land, our Jeſuit was diſpatched thither, to turn the oppor- 
wy tunity of the preſent temper of that monarch to the beſt ad- 
__ vantage of his order, whoſe enormities had nearly brought 


| them into the inquiſition. Parſons found means to elude the 
| ſeverity of that tribunal; obtained of the king, that his ma- 
1% jeſty ſhould appoint one of the judges, and himſelf another, 
4 for this inquiſition 1. and then ſet about the main buſineſs 
g | of the voyage. While he was in England, he had laboured 
to promote the Popiſh recuſancy, and to bring the Engliſh 
Papiſts under the government of the Jeſuits. In the fame 
ſpirit, after he was obliged: to quit his country, he employed 
all his arts and intereſt to get ſeminaries erected for ſupply- 
ing England from time to time with prieſts to keep up that 
recuſancy, and to prepare the Papiſts there to join with any 
invaſion which thoſe abroad ſhould procure. 3 

Thus, for inſtance, as Mr. Gee remarks [TJ, he dealt 

with the duke of - Guiſe to erect a ſeminary for ſuch a pur- 
poſe in Normandy; and now he prevailed with Philip II. to 
erect ſuch in Spain: ſo that in a ſhort time they could not 
only boaſt of their ſeminaries at Rome and Rheims, but of 
thoſe at Valladolid, Seville, and St. Lucar in Spain, at 
Liſbon in Portugal, and at Doway and St. Omers in Flan- 
ders. In all theſe their youth were educated in violent pre- 
judices againſt their own native country, and their minds 
formed to all the purpoſes that father Parſons” had in his 
t bead: one of theſe was, obliging them to ſubſcribe. to the 
title of the Infanta of Spain to the crown of England: 
in ſupport of which, he publiſhed his Conference about 
| the next ſuccefſion to that crown,” in which he declared 
the lawfulneſs of depoling queen Elizabeth. The ſecular | 


Bo - Ix᷑ðE] Ses the liſt of his books at the IL] In his introduQion 40 the Je- 
[2 | en of this memoir, ſſuits memorial. 5 
* ble Men Hig. Mi, ee eee 
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prieſts likewiſe inform us, that, after the defeat of his de- 
ſigns to dethrone that queen while he ſtayed in England, he 
conſulted with the duke of Guiſe in France upon the ſame 
ſubject; for which purpoſe he endeavoured to make a liſt of 
Catholics, who, under the conduct of the duke, were to 
change the ſtate of England, upon pretence of ſupporting 
title of Mary queen of Scots [u]. C 

After the defeat of the Spaniſh armada in 1588, he left no 
means in his power untried, to invite that monarch to a ſe- 
cond invaſion ; and when nothing effectual could be obtained 
that way, he endeavoured to raiſe a rebellion in England, 
and tampered with the earl of Derby to appear at the head of 
it, who was poiſoned, by his procurement, for refuſing it [w]. 
'Nor did he ſtop here. We find Sir Ralph Winwood in- 
forming ſecretary Cecil from Paris, in 1602, of an attempt 
to aſſaſſinate the queen that year by another Engliſh Jeſuit, 
at the inſtigation of father Parſons [x]. Finding all his 
projects againſt queen Elizabeth blaſted, he plotted the ex- 
cluſion of king James by ſeveral means; one of which was, 
exciting the people to ſet up a popular form of government, 
for which he had furniſhed them with principles in ſeveral of 
his books, Another was, to engage the Pope in a deſign 
of making his kinſman the duke of Parma king of England, in 
joining with the lady Arabella, and marrying her to the duke's 
brother cardinal Farneſe. Cardinal d'Offat gives the king 
of France a large account of both theſe projects in one of his 
letters; and in another mentiogs a third, wherein himſelf 
had been dealt with by Parſons, which was, that the Pope, 
king of France, and king of Spain, ſhould agree among 
themſelves upon a ſucceſſor for Blind: who ſhould be a 


him on the throne [v]. Ts 25 
However, the death of his friend cardinal Allen, in 1594, 
drew his attention for a while off theſe weighty public affai 
upon his own private concerns, It was chiefly by his in- 
tereſt, . that the cardinal had obtained the purple [z I, and he 
Se, y | | - conceived 
, G : S , | 
the other, nor without 


- fity: and, aſter the 
Me together with the 


[v I Rindinh ane finale, 


w] Gee, as before, p. 51, 52. 
x] Winwood's Memorials, vol. i. 
Y ] Offat's Letrers, part ii, lib. 3. 


2J Allen's competitoe was Dr. 
Owen Lewis, rector of the Engliſh col- 
lege at Rome, The conteſt was very tives 
ſharp, each party labouring with »ll, miniſters, p. 81. 


A with 1596, 40. 
dis power and intereſt to carry it agaiat B. Allen was ch cardinal, 
* 1 505 * ö 


Catholic ; and that they ſhould join their forces to eſtabliſn 


became aflerwards biſkop 8 
Stare of the Engliſh fog - 
the king of Spain and ie 
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ſeribed by great numbers of the loweſt of the people, as well 
as thoſe of better rank and quality [Aa]. He applied alſo to 
that monarch by John Piragues, one of his prime conh- 


dents [8B], but received no anfwer ; and then repalred 
himſelf to Rötme in 1 596, under pretence of ſettling ſome 


his abſence.” | Ore npument 
aà letter from ſome of che principal perſons of his order there, 
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el of St. Martin in” Montibos, and 
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© pexvs, affiſtant-general of the 


from the ſecular dlergy [DD], that, inſtead of bringing him 


PARSONS. 


0 ; ; . 8 4 
conceived great hopes of ſucceeding Him in it. The dignity 
was worth his utmoſt endeavours, and he turned every ſtone 
to compaſs it. To that purpoſe he employed fome® Jeſuits - 
to ſer about in Flanders a petition to the king of Spain, ſub- 


- np 


* 


quarrels, 'that had "ariſen in che Engliſh college there during 
ad che year before been complimented, in 


on the aſſured proſpect he had of ſucceeding [cc] ; and upon 
| his arrival Was viſited, among others of the hi rank, 
particularly by cardinal Bellarmin, who'encouraged him to 
Wait upon the Pope, as he did, with an account of the re- 
ports that were ſpread all over Flanders, and even at Rome, 
of his holineſs's deſign to confer the purple upon him, and 
that the king of Spain had written to his holineſs upon the 
occaſion. kater More, who | furniſhes theſe particulars, 
tells us further, that Parſons made a diſabling” ſpeech, 2s 
'uſual on ſuch occaſions, ſignifying withal'a Nolo Catdina- 
1izare : and that the Pope, being before reſolved, gave him 
for anſwer,” that he had heard nothing from the Spaniards 
upon any ſuch ſubject; that idle reports were not to be 
minded; that he was very well ſatisfied wirh his ſervices, 
and exhorted him to continue in the fame courſe. The 
pontiff, it ſeems, had received ſo many complaints of him 


into the facred college, he had ſome thoughts of ſtripping 
him of the poſts he was already poſſeſſed of. Inſomuch, 
that to avert this diſgrace, he withdrew on pretente of health 
to Naples, and did not return to Rome till after the death of 
"that Pope [Clement VIII.] in 1606 [EEB J. 1 
But this check did not hinder him from exerciſing his ju- 
riſdiction over the Romaniſts in England, as 'prefe& öf the 


_ [pp] It is obſerved, that Fitzherbert 
called him an hypocrite ; that the rel 
of the ſeculars gave him the titles of 
atheiſt, impoſtor, incendiary, Mach'- 
_ avelian' libelter, and the worſt of 
villains; "and that this Pope (le. 
ment called him a Knave. Abbott 


July 28, 1587, by the title of Cardi- 


two years afterwards 'was made arch- 
© - diſhop of Mechlin, the metropolis of 
» Brabanc, When! Wo 
[AA] Gee's Iatroduction, p. 54+ 
221 Mori Hift; Mi. p. 137. ent ca 

ee The letter was from Mona- Antilsſſt. 
, eſuitz [2+] More, at before.” 
Trdery/and Gibbons z and 3c 18 Ä 
0 J...... gre 
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Engliſh tion ; and, after his return to Rome, we find him 
removing the arch-prefbyter'of England, Blak well, for tak 


ank, 
n to 
re- 


him in all the ceremonies uſually granted to cafdinals at the 
point of death. His body was embalmed And interred, pur- 
ſuant to his own requeſt, in the Chapel” of his college at 


its ing the bath of fupremacy to James I. He likewife obtained 
th. a brief from Paut'V.” to deprive all ſuch prieſts as did take 
yell that Oath [FF]. He continued zealous in the diſcharge of 
to this Office to the laſt. Father More has. given copies of 
fi- three letters, one to the miſfon in England, another to the 
red rector of St. Omers, and the third to the arch- preſbyter Ber- „ 
"me kit, ſucbeſſor to Blak well; all dictated by him, while he lay 5 
ing paſt recovery in the judgement of his phyſicians. The laſt Fg Hz 
„ In was finiſhed,” the T Zth of April; and che fever, Which had 4 
ere, ſeized him on the ioth, put a period to his life on the 18th, 1 
pon 1610. Pope Paul, as ſoon as he heard of his iltneſs, indulged il 

| 
ome,  Rome,' cloſe to that of cardinal Allen [GG], And a mo- ll 
and nument was ſoon after etected to his memory, with an in- ll; 
n the ſcripti6n ;* à copy of Which may be ſeen in the book referred 4 
dl, e (mw). | | 
N, as ; , . ; | \ | ij 
dina- [rr] Foulit's Hift, of Treaſons, c. Quiſes, kinſmen to Mary queen of 
e bim p. 531. Scots, and at length became a cardirial, 


| co] So that 35 they were united in andarchbp; of Mecklin. The ebatacter 


niards their hves, they hoh1d rot be divided given of -him by Camden ie, That he, 
to be after their death. Allen acebrfſing to with R. Patfons and others; did lay in 
vices Wood, was born at Reſſal in Lanea- - conticoal wait for the deſtruction of 
NN thire, about 1632; ſent to Oriel col- prince and people of England; and 
Th r | * 24 22 
1 he lege Oxford in 1547 of which be was who, by exciting both foreigners a- 
f him choſen 'fellbw'in 1550; t6ok his'de-' broad, and joe Say phe he home, 
him krees in Arts z in 1556, became prin- plotted the tedurement of. the Romiſh 
- hen cipal of St, Mary's Hall, and made veligion to "its ancient vigour 3 to 
ripping canon of Vork in 1558. Upon the which end he adviſed the ſending of 
much, alteration" of religion dy dueen Eliza- | Parſbng dpan the Engliſh miffion. 
health beth, he retired in 15560 to Louvain; Farther, that after he had put off 
where he took pd ils, and printed a both his love to bis country, and obe- 
leath of book in defence” of purgatory againſt dience to his prince, he Incehſed the 
biſhop png 1565. Soon after, he eee the Pope of Rome to 
12 271 returned to his native air for health, aſſault England. When the bull of 
his Ju* and was very active borh with his pen ne 4 againſt queen Eliza- 
+ of the and tongue in promoting Popery ; tin deth are fürth in 1588, he brought 8 


he was forced 20 leave England; after it into the Lom Chuntt es, and cuuſed 


itzberben he bad deen there about three years, it to be printed in Engfiſh. He wrote | 
—the rel His firſs ſtage abroad was in & mo- alſo an * Admonition to the: Englich, 

* titles o naſtery at Mecklip, where de ne „ that they Rick to che Pope bad the 

lacht made divinity-reader': but; after a ſhirt , „ Spaniard," Some ct of (eh, 

, worſt of ſtay there, he went to Doway,. took ay well as other books written, by hien, 

ebe Cle the degree * of D. D. ind das made may de ſeeh in Pitfius de Tilyltriv. | 
Paddel canon of the church of Cambray. He © Angl. Seriptor,” and Mien. 

„ founded a ſerhifiary at Doway, in # Oxon,” - "x To | 


1568; and, being Won after made eee A*. 70 
canon of Rheims he procored another under the letter f.. 
ſeminary, to be trected chert by te 8 » FR | 


A 


F 
Alter peruſing this memoir, the reader will hot be ſur- 


prized to hear, that father Alegambe gives ee a 
very great character for piety aud. integrity; notwithſtand- 
ing what is ſaid of him by cardinal d'Oſſat, who, in a letter 
to the king of France, giving an account of qur author's 
Conference, & c. publiſhed under the name of **Doleman,” 
© declares, that he was a man who regarded neither truth nor 
reaſon. Paſquin alſo at Rome thus expbſed his factious and 
plotting humour: If there be any man that will buy the 
* Ekingdom of England, let him repair to a merchant in a 
. < black ſquare cap in the city, and he ſhall have a very 
good pennyworth thereof. To conclude, the imputation 
laid upon him by the Engliſh ſecular Romiſh prieſts, as well 
as the Proteſtants, 95 5 was a perſon of a turbulent and 
_  Teditious nature, is ſufficiently ſupported by his numerous 
Writings, the titles of which are as follow, . 
I. A brief Diſcourſe, containing the Reaſons why Ca- 
c tholics refuſe to go to Church, with a Dedication to I 
* Queen Elizabeth, under the fiftitious name of John 
e Howlet, Dec. 15, 1580.” 2. © Reaſons for his coming 
into the Miffion of England, &c.“ by ſome aſcribed to 
Campian. 3. A. brief Cenſure upon two Books, 
e written againſt the Reaſons and Proofs.” 4. A Diſ- 
_<. covery of John Nichols, miſreported a Jeſuit;“ all writ- 
ten and printed while our author was in England. 5. 
Defence of the Cenſure given upon his two Books, &c. 
1583.“ 6. De perſecutione Anglicana epiſtola, Rome 
and Ingolſtadt, 1582.” 7. A Chriſtian Directory, 
<« 1583.” 8. * A Second Part of a Chriſtian Directory, 
* &c. 1591.” Theſe two parts being printed erroneouſly 
at London, our author publiſhed an edition of them under 
this title:.“ A Chrſtian Directory, guiding men to their 
* Salvation, &c. with many Corrections and Additions by 
e the Author himſelf.” This book is really an excellent one, 4 
and was afterwards put into modern Engliſh by Dr. Stanhope, «_ 
+. the laſt in 1782. 9. “ Reſponſio ad Eliz, Regine edictum 
_ © contra Catholicos, Rome, 1593, under the name of And. 
* Philopater. - 10. A Conference about the next Succeſſion 
_ , * to the Crown of England, &c. 1594, under the feigned 
mam of Doleman [tr]. 11. © A-temperate Wardword to 
- = fu] © was the pr 1 ſaid to 
TTT 
| See jetter of Parſons to 3 friend, Parſons; who had 4 happy talent ibis 
dated 24th May 1603, in F * 
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PARIONS 
«. che, turbulent and ſeditious; Watchword of Sir Fr. Hats 
„. ings, knight, &c. 1 599, under the ſame name, 12. 
* A Copy of a Letter written by a Maſter of Arts at Cam- 
« bridge, Kc. written in 1030 and printed about: 1600. 
This piece was commonly called Father Parſons's Green 
« Coat,“ being ſent from abroad with the binding and 
„ Brief Apology, or Defence of the Catholic Eecleſiaſti- 
*6c cal Hierarchy erected * pope Clement VIII. &c. St. ; 
« Omers, 1601.” 15. A Manifeſtation of the Folly and 
« bad Spirit of ſecular Prieſts, 1602. | 16,4 A*Deca- 
« chordon of ten Quodlibetical Queſtions, 16032. 17: 
De Peregrinatione. 18, „“ An Anſwer to O. E. whe- 
« ther Papiſts or Proteſtants be true Catholics, I 604.!” 19. 
« A Treatiſe: of the three Converſions of Paganiſm 3 4 
„ Chriſtian Religion,“ publiſhed = are- alſo the two fol- 
lowing) under the name of N. D. [Nicholas Doleman] 
in 3 Vols. yo, 1603, 1604. 20. A Relation of a Trial 
made before the king of France in 1600, between the 
«. biſhop of Evreux and the lord Pleſſis Mornay, 1604. 
21. „ A Defence of the precedent. Relation, &c. 22. 
* A Review of ten public: Diſputations, & c. in 


« the Sacrifices and Sacrament of the Altar, 1604. 23. 


5 „ The Forerunner of Bell's Downfall-ef: Popery, 1605. 
| 24. An Anſwer to the fifth Part of the Reports, of Sir 
| « Edward Coke, &c, 1606, 4to, publiſhed under the 


, name of a Catholic Divine. 25;, ** De'facris: alienis non 
, « adeundis, rr .“ 26. A Treatiſe 
4 „ tending to Mitigation, towards Catholic Subjects in Eng- 
hs land, againſt Thomas Morton (afterwards biſhop of Dur- 
3% * ham), 1607 27. The Judgement of à Catholic 
y « Gentleman e James's Apology, &c. 
e, « 1608.” 28. Sober Reckoning with Thomas Morton, 


« 1609.“ 29. A Diſcuffion of Mr. Barlow's Anſwer to 
« the gener of a Catholic Engliſtiman concerning the 
« Oath of Allegiance, 1612.” Tbis book being left not 
quite finiſhed at our author's death, was afterwards com- 


« Sacrament of the Maſs, 520.“ 31. A Memorial for - 
« Reformation, c.; thought to be che ſame with, «© Tb 
« High Court and Co 

after twenty years labour in 1596, but not publiſhed till af- 
ter our author's death ; and republiſhed from a copy. pre- 
Von. X. | 9 ; = NEAR, = | ſented 
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pleted and publiſhed by Thomas Firzhethett.” The follow-* + 
ing are alto. poſthumous pieces; 30. The Liturgy: of the | . 


uncil of the Reformation,?- finiſhed  . 


PARSONS. 
ſented to James II. witch an introduction and foriv/inimiad- 
verſions by Edward Gee, under the title of, The Jeſuits 
40% ray” for the ihtended Reformation of the Chureh of 
« England under their firſt: Popiſh Prince, 1690, Yvo., 
85. here is alſo aſcribed to him, „A Deelaration of the 

true Cauſes of the great Troubles pre- ſuppoſed to be in- 
« tended againſt the Realm of England, &. Seen and al- 
% lowed, anno 1581.” 33. Our author alfo tranſtated from 
the Engliſh into Spaniſh, + A Relation of un . 
in England,” printed at Madrid 1 590,” On 


Ancciots -PARSONS: (Jaws), an excellent phyſician id: lite | 
2 ev, was born at Barnſtaple, in Devonſhire, in March, 


1 9 1705. - His father, who was the youngelt of nine ſons of 


8 1 and nearly related to the baronet of that 

ppointed 7 at Bolton in Ireland. 

rer b. with This f family into that kingdom [&] ſoon after 

the birth of his then tl fon [B] James, who received at 
Dublin the early part of his education, and, by the affiſtance 

of proper maſters, laid a conſiderable foundation of elaſſical 

and other uſeful learning, which enabled him to become 
tutor to Lord Kingſton. Turning his attention to the ſtudy 

of medicine, he went afterwards to Paris, where (we now 

From biz uſe his on words) (he followed the moſt eminent profeſſors 
own MSS, 46 in the ſeveral ſchools, as Aſtruc, Dubois, Lemery, and 
8 « Others; attended the anatomical lectures of the moſt fa- 
* mous [Hunaud and De Cat]; and chemicals at the King's 
Garden at St. Come. He followed the phyficians in both 

„ hoſpitals of the Hotel Dieu and La Charite, and the chemi- 

< cal lectures and demonſtrations of Lemery and Boulduc 


* [a] In/the ersten the . « pleaſure; nnd ſurprize, when, - the 
4 moirs.of Japhet,” be ſays, 1 ſpent © more I enquired, the more. nearly 
<«" ſeveral years of my life in Ireland, © related. the Iriſh. and Kel lan- 
« and there attained to 4 tolerable © guages appeared. When | was ſent 
5 knowledge in che very apcjent tongue abroad to ſtudy the medicinal. art, 
«© of that country, which enabled me +1 frequently converſed with. young 
; « to conſult ſome of their W r tlemen from moſt parts of Eu- 
5 and become in ſhucted in their who came to Paris, and ſol- 
„ grammatical inftitotes.- Afterwards / 1 lowed the ſame maſtert, in every 
: 5 21 became acquainted with ſeveral © branch of the profeſſion, with me; 
* $ gentlemen from Wales, well verſed © und my ſurpriae was agreeably in- 
« oF in their own biſtory and language z © creaſed in finding that, in every ore 
6 of ſenſe and liberal learning; ( of their native tontues, I could diſ- 
, 3 in many con ions vpoo cover the roots of moſt of their ex- 
«ſuch ſubjecte, gave me ſuch ſatiſ- , preſſiom in the Iriſh or Welſh.” 
5 1 105 = afterwards another ſon 
-« antiquity, 2 to occaſion m uvrgeon) and Wa 088 were 
4 plication to the f udy of the Welt - Si ” A 
3 l had 0 ; 
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© and im-hotany, Juſfieus : Having finiſhed theſe Rudich; this 
« profeſlbts gave him honourable atteſtatioms of hid havin 
« followed them with diligence and induſtry; Which 
« titled eee eee doctor ant profeſſor of 
« the art of medicine, in any un in the dominions 
„ of France. Intending to — to England; he judge 
« it unneceſſary to take Coe ner a 14 
« ſolved to t eee oY 
« thersfore went to the Univerſity of Nheims, in Cham- 

“ paign, where, by virtue of his atteſtations, he was im- 
« mediately admitted to three examinations, as if he had 
« finiſhed his ſtudies in that 
4 noured with his degrees June 1, 17456. In the July fol- 
„ lowing be came to London, and was ſoon employed by 
Dr. James Douglas to affiſt; him in his anatomical works, 
«© where in ſome time he A1 1 2, practiſe, He was elected 
„ rytinber-of. de Royal oc in 1740 and, after due 
* ego morn ry ie — of the 3 


; 
| a 


e 
« bo 26,586. lubject alſo to quarterage of two nes 
ly e per au In 1755 be paid a farther ſum of 71. which, 
as with the quarterage-money already paid, made up the ſum 
110 of 16 b. in lieu of all future payments. On kis arrival 
nd in London, (by the recontayndatioaiof eis fe 3 
* was introduced to the acquaintance of Dr. Mead, Sir Hans 
gs Sloane, and Dr. James Dboglas. This great anatomiſt 
th made uſe of his aſſiſtance, not only: in his anatomical pre- 
. parations, hut alſo in hisrepreſentations of morbid and —— 
ic; appearances, a liſt of ſeveral of which was in the hands of 

: dis friend Dr, Maty ; we had prepared ani Eloge on Dr, 
the Parſons, which was never uſed; but which, by the favour. 
parly of Mrs, Parſons, Mr. Nichols has preſervrd at large. 
en Though Dr: Parſons cultivated the eren btanches of the 
Lat profeſfion of phyſics. he was 'principally employed, in the 
joung obſtetrical line. 1 1 738, dy the no of his friend Dr. 
"oo Douglas, he Was e phyfician to the public Infirtuary 4 
every in St, b. Giles? \£ In 17 39. he married Miſs. Elizabeth Rey-. - 
"aca | nolds, dy whom-he hid two ſons and a daughter, who all. - 
ons died Dr. Parſons reſided for A year tn in et 
1d dif- Lion quare, where he frequently enjoyed. t * | 
a er- eonverlation of oy Stakeley, Bp. Lyrttetoa Mr. Henry. 
ber ſon u Dr; Enighe and. 7 00 ottier of ine wok Grſtin- 
o were gui ſhed mem af e 
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weekly an dinner to a large but ſelect 

enjoyed alſo the literary correſpondence of FEW. | 
Buffon, Le Cat, Beccaria Amb. Bertrand, Valltravers, 
Aba teg Turberville Nerdham, Dr. Garden, and- others 
of themott-diflingu thed rank in ſcience. As à practitioner, 
he was judicious, are, honeſt, and remarkably humane to 
the poor; as à friend, obliging and communicative 3\ chearful 
and decent i -converſation; ſevere and ſtrict in his morals, 
and attentive to fulfil with propriety all the various duties of 
life. In 1769 finding his health impaired, he Propoſed to 
retire from buſineſs and fro don, and with that view 
diſpoſed of a confiderabletiumberof. his books and foflils, and 
went to Briſtol, But he returned ſoon after to his old houfe, 
and died in it after à week's Alnela, on the 4th-of April, 
2770, to the inexpreſſible grief of his afflicted wife and 
ſiſter-in-law, and many of his intimate friends, to whom 
his memory will alwa precious. By his laſt will, dated 


in October, 1766, he gave his whole property to Mrs. 


Parſons; and, in caſe of ber death before him, to Miss 
Mary Reynolds, her only ſiſter, in recompence for her 
nate attention to him and to his wife, for a long 


| « courſe of years, in ſickneſs and in health.“ It was his 


particular requeſt, that he ſhould not be buried till ſome 
change ſhould appear in his corpſe; a requeſt which occa- 
ſioned his being kept unburied x7: days, a even then ſcarce 
the ſlighteſt alteration was perceivable. He was buried at 
Hendon, in a vault which he had cauſed to be built on the 
ground purchaſed on the death of his ſon James, where his 
e 1 e Dr. Parſons, 


a For man Important Truthi diſcovered 
2! from is org ai and : in their Support, 
Or Errors detected with which they 
By the common — — "fra Humanity, ; were obſcured: 
- Reſts Jans c M. D., 2 bappy beyond the general 
Member * 4 College of Ph Phyſicians, Race of Mankind in mental 
| A Mao, F Sens Chriſtian, the an. 
In whom the "moſt dignifying 1 Huſband, 
were united with Talents the moſt RE 28 us and humane Friend, 
4 numerous and rare. 8 n him ſoperior to the 
Firm and ereQt in conſcious convidtion, Scholar and qe moan 
Na conſideration could move him He died April 4th, 2 
To deſert or 3 to ber | in the 66th year of b 4 aye. 
Here als 22 Gebe pe las- 
AR39N8, 
ne Arts : Son of the aboye named Dr. Pan zox1, 
thy taht 35 iv AW an no died Dec. 9, 2750, 
; induftryia _— N N by 
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PARSONS: 


by 119 Wilſon, is now. in.the Britiſh. Muſeum; another, - 
by Wells, in the hands of his widow, Dy a third 1 | 
finiſhed ; and one of his hg James. a allo a + am (130 Verge From 
which the ſlime fon is introduced, with | 
lady, 9 vn: ey: Paton Aiſter, er. Among hay other, por- 
traits, Mr uſtrious Harvey, , 
of Bp, pony and of Dr. Tabn Freind ; a beautiful minia- 
ture of Dr, Stukeley ; ſome good paintings, by her huſband's. 
own aden . the Rhinoceros, hich he deſcribed. 
in the 1c Phi Trankaftions.” She is e of 
his MSS. and — capital printed books; à large-folio. vo- 
lume, intituled, „ Figur quædam | Miſcellanez. quz ad 
« rem Anatomicam Hiſtoriamque Naturalem ſpectant: 
2 propria adumbravit manu Jacobus Parſons, M. D. 
S. R. Ant. Cc.“ another, called Drawings of curious 
« Foſſils, Shells, &c. in Dr. Parſons's Collection, drawn by 
« himſelf; &. &c. Mrs. Parſons, if properly applied to, is 
ready to give, either to the Royal or Antiquarian Society, a 
portrait of her worthy huſband, and a ſum of money to found 
a lecture to perpetuate his ee ſimilar to that eee | 
by his friend Mr. Henry Baker. 
It would be. beyond our limits to enter into. an enumera- 


tion of the many curious articles at various times communi- 


cated to the public by Dr. Parſons; which may be ſeen. 
in the “ Anecdotes of ee „ We ſhall therefore cloſe. 
this article with an extract from Ds. 's * „ The 
« ſurpriſing variety of branches which atſons em 
« bracedy. and the ſeveral living as well as e — languages 
he had a knowledge of, qualihed him abundantly for the 
« place of Aſſiſtant Secretary for foreign correſpondences, 


2 which the Council, of the Ro al 'Soriety beſtowed 9 


him about the year 750. He acquitted himſelf to the 

« utmoſt of his power of the functions of this place, till a 
e few years before his death, when he reſigned in fayour of 
< his friend, who now gratefully pays this laſt tribute to his 
4 memory. Dr, Farſons TD to his academical honours + 
e thoſe which the Royal College of Phyſicians. of Londom 


e beſtowed upon him, by admitting him, after.due exami- 
e nation, Licentiate, on the firſt day of April, . I 


« diffuſive ſpirit of our friend was only equalled by. his defire J 
Hof information. To both theſe principles he owed the 
« intimacies. which he formed with ſome of the greateſt men 
* of his time.. The names of Folkes, Hales, Mead, 
2 Stukeley, Needham, Baker, Fa and Garden, may 
« be enen on this en 30d. ery * | 
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c added. Weekly mbetinge were formed, where the ear- 
. «c- lieſt-intelligerice was receive und communicatad of any 
« diſcovery Sed dere and brad; and now trial we 
made, fe bring de the teſt of experience the reality or uſe- 
* fulnefs of theſe diſcoveries," Here it was that thè Micro- 
_ « ſcopical” Animals found in ſeverel infuſtons wers firſt pro- 
«© duced ; the'propagation of ſeveral inſects by ſection aſcer- 
5 tained; ' the —— Nature amidſt theſe wonderful 
e changes eſtabliſhed- His Remains Ne Hiſto-. 
ce crieal Enquiries into the 'AMnity and Origin of the Euro- 


— " 
MY ww PAO te oo. = -1 


„ 'pean Languages,“ is amet laborious performance, tend- 
<©1ng to prove the antiquity of the firſt inhabitants of theſe 
„ 1flands, as being originally defeended from Gomer and 
„ Magog, above 1000 years before Chriſt, their primitive 
« and fill ſubliſting language, and its affinity with ſome 
4 others. It cannot be d 80 Die that there is much ingenuity 
t as well as true learning in this work, which helps con- 
c yichon, and often ſupplies the want of it. But we cannot 
% help "thinking that our friend's warm feelings now and 
then miſlead his judgement,” and that ſome at leaſt of his 
( conjectures, reſting upon partial traditions, and postical 
„ ſcraps of Iriſh Filids and Welſh Bards, are leſs ſatisfac- 
«tory than his Tables of "Affinity between the ſeveral 
Northern Languages, as dedueed from one comtnon ſtock. 
< Literature, however, is musty öbliged to hien for having 
e in this, 38 well as in many of his other works, opened a 
* new field of obſer vations and diſcoveries. In enumerating 
e our earned friends Diſſertations, we find ourſelves at a 
<- loſs whether we ſhould follow the order of ſubjełts, or of 
, time ; neither is it eaf to account for their ſurpriſing 
«variety and quick” ſucceſſion. / The truth is, that his 
c eagerneſs after knowledge” was ſuch, as ts'embrace almoſt 
% with equal facility all its branches, and with equal zeal 
td aſcertzin che merit of inventions, and aſcribe to their 
reſpective, and ſometimes unknown, authors, the glory 
of the'diſcovery, Many operations, which the ancients 
have tranſmiitted to us, have been thought fabulous, mere- 
ly from our ignorance of the art by which they were per- 
formed. Thus the burning of the ſhips of the Romans 
at a conſiderable diſtance, during the ſiege of Syracuſe, 
e by Archimedes, would, perhaps, ſtill continue to be 
«& exploded,” had not the celebrated M. Buffon in France 
« ſhewn' the poffbility of it, by preſenting and deſeribing a 
« Model of a Speculum, or rather Aſſemblage of Mirrors, 
6 by which he could ſet fire at the diſtance of ſeveral . 
e 83 _ 6 feet, 
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e set- In the contriving Indeel, though? not in the ene: 
. cutiiig of ſuch an apparatus, he had in ſome meaſure been 


6 ſoreſtalled by a writer now very little! known oer read.” 
4. This Dr: Parſons 


«-vid-not tefuſe to the Jeſiit bis ſhars' in the invention; 
« and was not" at all offended by the liberty he hid taken. 


_ «Another French diſrovery; I mean u new kind bf paint- 


ing fathered upon the ancients, was reduced to its real 


_ «value; in 4 paper which ſhewed our Author was poſſeſſed 
«of x god taſtè for the find arts: and I am informed, that his 
en ſkill in mꝑſic was by no · means inferiorꝭ and that his fa- 


d vourite amoſiment wn the” flute. Nichly, it appears 


from theſe . perfotrmarioe, did our Authet merit the bo- 


<--your? of being à member of the Antiquatian Society, 
« which long ag0 had aſſotlated him to its labours- I 
* ahother Society, founded upon the great principles of hu- 


©, manity, patrio c, und tatural emulation, He undoubtedly | 


« "was greatly uſefu} [e]. He afliſted at moſt of their ge- 


« .neral rfleetings'and cothmittees'; and was for fea tag 
At 


chairman to that of Agriculture; always equally 

<<. point out and to promote uſeful improvements, and to 
«oppoſe the inteteſted views of fraud and ignorance, ſo in- 
t ſeparable from very extenſive aſſoeiations. No fooner was 


«-this' Society {D] formed; than Dr. Parſons betame 4 


% member of it. Intimately convinced of the nblenelfs of 
6c its views, though from his ſtation in Ve little cbneerned 
im its ſucceſs, he grudged neither attendunce nor expence. 
Neither ambitious of raking- the lead; nor fond of oppo- 
A ſition ; he joined in any mesſure he thought right; and 
«:fubrmitted chearfally- to the ſentiments ef the wor We 
te though againſt his own private opinion. '” Tie: juſt ideas 
<« he had of thedignity of our profeſſion, as well as of the 
common links which ought to unite all its members, not- 
© withſtanding the differences of country; religion, or plates 
{© of education, made him bear impatiently the ſhackles laid 
upon à great number of reſpectable practitioners; he 
+. withed, 2 ly | 

view of empty honour and dangerous power, but as the 


© only means of ſerving mankind more effeQually, check- 
+9 1 „% M 2 1a ore $2 I>+ > (Fr e 3 


14 
1144 


ei] The Society ſor the Bucos- A ee inftizuted by 
e Arts, Manusactorge, ad Dr. Fetherzill, and otber veſpecwble 
Commerce. He likewiſe was afſogated  Phyficzans, Lic mistes, in vigdicauea 
to the Oeconomtical” Society at Bern, of their privileg s. 
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in a very ſutisſabtory manner; 
and be had the pleaſure to find the Freneh! philoſopher 


wiſhed, to ſee theſe broken; not with a 
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< ing the ſc of deſigning men and illiterate practi- 
* tioners, and diffuſing through the whole body a ſpirit of 
< emulation. Though by frequent diſappointtnents he fore 
aw, as well as we, the little chance of à ſpeedy redreſs, 
6. he nodly perſiſted in the attempt; and: had he lived to the 

«. Hal event, would undoubtedly, like Cato, ſtill have pre- 


« ferred the conquered cauſe to that In the y_m 

e, Afﬀter having tried to retire from $ an 4 
„ don, for the ſake of his health, and having diſpoſed of 
&* moſt of his books with that wiew, he found it inconſiſt- 

c ent with his happineſs to forſake all the advantages which 
<< a long reſidence.in. the capital, and the many connexions 

et he had formed, bad rendered habitual to him. He there- 
<< fore returned to his old houſe, and died in it, after a ſhort 
. illneſs, April 4, 10. The ſtyle of our friend's compo- 
& fitions was ſuffieieutly clear in deſcription, though in 
<« argument not. fo cloſe as could have been wiſhed. Full 
„ of his ideas, he did not always ſo diſpoſe and connect 
< them together, as to produce in the minds of his readers 
that conviction which was in his own. He too much 
$5; deſpiſed thoſe additional graces which command attention 
E, when joined to learning, obſervation, and ſound reaſon- 
<< ing... Let us hope that his example and ſpirit will animate 
all his colleagues; and that thoſe ee who are in 
de the ſame circumſtatices will be induced to join their 
<<. brethren, ſure to find amongſt them thoſe great bleſſings of 
«, life, freedom, equality, information, and frie ſhip. As 
long as theſe great principles ſhall. ſubſiſt in this Society; 
< and I truſt they will out · laſt the longeſt liver, there is no 
doubt but the members will meet with the reward honeſt 
men are ambitious. of, the approbation of their con- 
ſcience, the eſteem of the virtuous, the [remembrance of 
bas poſterity.” ane 4, in $1 23-36" e mY 


PARTHENAY. (Jon vs), Lord. of Souhiſe, an he- 
roic leader among the Proteſtants of France, was. deſcended + 
of an ancient family of his name, and born about 1512. 
He choſe the profeſſion of arms; and, having diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf in it, was appointed to command Henry II's troops 

in Italy about 1550. Before: he left Italy, he imbibed the 
fentiments of the Reformed religion, at the court of Fer- 
rara, under the auſpices of Renee, ducheſs of Ferrara, daugh- 
ter of Lewis XII. of France; who gave ſanctuary to ſome 


HFuguenot greachers, and embraced their doctrine. The ge- 
neral had ſome connection with this ducheſs, his mother 


having 


( 


4 
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having been dne of the tnaids of honour to queen Anne of 
Brittany, ho procured her marriage with his father in 


| 17 and in 1536 appointed her governeſs of this ducheſs. 


rara, that queen's daughter. Our new comert, on 
his return to France, applied himſelf with extraordinary 
zeal to propagate his principles in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Sbubiſe ; he ſucceeded ſo well, that in a little time 
the-maſs was forſaken all about the place by a great part of 


the le. 


"Soutife allo beld fovauatit can ene e Cubans de: 


Medicis, queen- mother of Henry III. who became in her 


heart his proſelyte, though ſhe had not courage enough to 
declare it openly; and the ducheſs of Montpenſier, who 
was always preſent at theſe conferences, 'was ſo much 
wrought. upon by Soubiſe's diſcourſe, that ſhe deſired on her 
death- bed to have the ſacrament adminiſtered to her accord- 
ing to the Calviniſtical ſorm. Hence it is that we find the 

ueen- mother, when ſhe came to be regent of the kingdom, 

uring the infancy of Charles IX. appointed Parthenay 
gentleman of the chamber to the young monarch in 1561; 
and he was likewiſe created a knight of the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 'The ſame year, the prince of Conde, 
the head of the Huguenot party, was alſo ſet at liberty: and, 
in the very beginning of the religious war, that prince, 


looking on the large city of Lyons, which had declared for 


the Proteſtant cauſe, as not in ſaſe hands under the baron 
d' Adret, appointed Soubiſe to that important command in 
1562; and he anſwered fully all the expectations which the 
prince had conceived of him. He performed a hundred bold 
actions there, and reſolutely kept the "op z - defending it 
effectually againſt. all dificultieg both from force and artihce. 
The duke of Nevers beſiege® it to no purpoſe, and the 
queen- mather attempted in vain to over-reach: him by nego- 
ciations. He perſevered in maintaining and promoting the 
Proteſtant cauſe with unabated ardour till his death, in 1566, 
when he was about fiſty- four. 
Our bero, in 1553, had - married; Antoinette Bouchard, 
eldeſt daughter of the houſe of Aubeterre; by whom he bad 
only one child, a daughter: who has a ſtricter right toa 
place in this work than her father, and is the ſubject of the 


* * 


enſuing article; -- as 


PARTHENAY (CarasRINE DE), daughter and heireſs. 
of the preceding, ' whoſe courage and conſtancy: in the cauſe 


186: 


PARTHENAY.TL 
traordinary,” this fortitude was joined to a good ſhure bf wit, 
and no contemptible turn to rat is appears from 
ſome poems, which ſhe pybliſhed in 1592; when ſhe could 
not be above eighteen, ſince her marriage was in 
1853. She is generall * to be the author bf an 
99 for Henry IV,” which was printed au her's in 
the new edition uf her < Journal of Henry III.“ D' Au- 
bigny aſſures us, chat the king ſhewed it to him as n piece 
written in her ſtyle. Bayle declares, that whoever wrote it 


is a perſon of wit and genius. She wrote alſo tragedies and 


comedies; and particularly the tragedy of “ Holafernes,” 
which was repreſented on the theatre of Rochelle in 1574. 
She was married in 1568, being only fourteen, to Charles 
de'Quellence, baron de Pont, in Brittany; who, upon the 


marriage, took the name of Soubiſe: and under this name 


he is mentioned with honour in the moſt remarkable becur- 
rences of the civil wars of France. He was taken priſoner 


at the battle of Jarnac 1.7985 and made his eſcape by 2 


very artful pres wg oue having been wounded the 
next year at the ſiege of Fontenai- le- Comte, Soubiſe com- 
manded in chief, and took the place. The fame year he 
received two wounds at the ſiege of Saintes. But the moſt 
ſurpriſing incident in his life is, that, not long after this 
ſiege, a ſuit was commenced againſt him ſor impotency by 


his mother-in-law the famous Antoinette Bouchard, already 


mentioned, in order to obtain a divorce. 


„ religious motive in another view. 


| * thods, jach fanulier, whieb like bers m 


Bayle, who loves to expatiate upon ſuch ſubjects, plays 

the droll here as uſual. If, on the one hand, it is ſur- 
ce priſing, ſays he, that at a time, when the Proteſtant 
6 ladies were diſtinguiſhed by the ſtrictneſt of their morals, 
«© as well as the purity of their tenets, one of the greateſt 
<. women among them ſhouſtl have thought fit to commence 
« a ſuit, which tended ſo little to edification ; it muſt be 
« conſidered, on the other, that their perpetual ſtudy of the 
Bible was at that time more capable of infuſing certain 
<« inclinations : for then people ſtudied with greater appli- 
cation and zeal the temper and ſpirit of the holy patri- 
„ 
FS: | 5 | ch | : defire of leavi rity. 
66 The lady Seubis might alſo have been and by a 
The Proteſtant reli- 

4 gion was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed ; the ſtrongeſt endea- 
6 vours were made to deſtroy it; and therefore it was 


neceſſary to perpetuate, by all reaſonable and proper me · 
ight be the main 
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ce ſupports of it [a]! This fuit was ſtill depending, when 


tho baron fell a ſacrifice to his religion in the general maſ- 


ſanre of the Proteſtants at Paris on St. Bartholome wis day 
1571. This however was dying in the bed of honour; and 
the more ſo, in as much as he was nat killed till after he 
had fought for his dite Hike a lien. He made ſo long a re- 
ſrſtance,, that thoſe who ſaw be did not yield, till he was- 
pierced through like a ſieve, gave this teſtimony of — 
<< chat he was more than man in batiles, if he was leſs than; 
„ ſuch in the nuptial bed.“ What followed is yet moſt 
aſtoniſhing. When his body, thus butchered, was in its 
turn amon 1 reſt dragged to che gate of the Louvre, in 
Ne ehiir- majeſtic and the whole: court, ſeveral of 

the court · ladies came out of their apartments; and, un- 

ſhocked at the barbarous ſpectacle, gazed in the moſt im- 
modeſt manner on the naked bodies. They fixed their eyes 
particularly on that of Du Pont, and ſurveyeſd it with great 
attention, in order to diſcover, if poſſible, the cauſe or 
marks of the defect with which he was charged. Very 
different was the. behaviour of his wife, who had not only, 
aut of. decency, declined the proſecution in his lifetims, but, 
after his death, wrote ſeveral © Elegies” upon her loſs; to 
which ſhe added alſo ſome on the death of the ademiral, aud 
other illuſtrious perſonages. N 

- Having thus done honour to the-mines-of her firſt huſs 
band; ſhe entered into à ſecond marriage, in 1575, with 

Renatus viſcount Rohan, the ſecond of that name; who 
leaving her a widow in 1586, though the was not vet above 
thirty two, ſhe reſolved not to engage in a third match; for 
the ſake of ler children, to the care and education of whom 
ſhe applied her whole thoughts; and her care was crowned 
with all the ſucceſs ſhe could promiſe herſelf from it. 

Her eldeſt fon was the renowned duke de Rohan, who 
aſſerted the Proteſtant cauſe with ſo much vigour during the 
civil wars in the reign of Lewis XIII. Her ſecond ſon was 
duke de Soubiſe. And ſhe had three daughters; Henrietta, 
who died in 1629 unmarried; Catharine, hd married. a 


duke of Deux- ponts in 16053 and whoſe beauty having | 


drawn che eyes of Henry IV. when he. declared bis 
ihe made the. following memorable reply: .I am tao Poor | 
to be your wife, and too nobly born to be your 1 OE 
She died in"2607;" She ad" al began daught „Ane, 
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who ſurvived all her brothers and ſiſtets, and inherited both 
her mother's genius and magnanimous ſpirit. She was never 
married, and lived with her mother, and with her bore all 
the calamities of the ſiege of Rochelle. The daughter's 
reſolution was worthy of renown; but the mother's magna- 
nimity- was ſtill more wonderful, conſidering how far ſhe 
was advanced in years, being then in her ſeventy- fifth. They 
were reduced; fot three months, to the neceſſity of living 
upon horſe-fleſh and four ounces of bread a- day. Vet, not- 
withſtanding this wretched condition, ſhe wrote to her ſon; 
to go on as he had ; and not let the confideration of 
< extremity, to which ſhe was reduced,” prevail upon him 
to act any thing to the prejudice of his party, how der 
Moreri and © foeyer her ſufferings might be. In ſhort, ſne and her 
Buyle, and daughter refuſed to be included in the articles of capitula- 
— tion, and remained priſoners of war. They were conveyed 
bim. to the caſtle of Nicort, Nov. 2, 1628; and ſhe died in 
— 1631, aged 77. r en Pa Bate} 


PARUTA 8 noble Venetian, born in 1540, 
made himſelf diſtinguiſhed by bis learning and {kill in 
affairs of the ſtate. He was at firſt hiſtoriographer of the 
Republic, and afterwards raiſed to the very firſt employs. 
He was nominated to ſeveral embaſſies, became governor of 
Breſcia, and at length was elected procurator of St. Mark; 
all which fituations he filled with great abilities and probity. 
He died in 1598. There are of his writing, Notes upon 
Tacitus: Political Diſcourſes; A Treatiſe of 
the Perfection of the Political Life; and,. A Hiſtory 
< of Venice from 1513 to 15), with the War of Cy. 
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PASCAL (Braisz), a Frenchman, and one of the 

Ye geniuſes in the world, was born at Clermont in 
Wend. M. Auvergne, June 19, 1623. His father, Stephen Paſcal, 
Ons or born in 1588, and of an ancient family, was preſident of 
1. Seve, the court of aids in his province: he was a very learned 
Eayie's man, an able mathematician, and a friend of Des Cartes. 
Pie Having an extraordinary tenderneſs: for this child, his only 
E. ile je- fon, he quitted his office in his province, and went and 
temen, cc. ſettled at Paris in 1631, that he might be quite at leiſure 
td for the inſtruction of him: and Blaiſe never had any maſter 
but his father. From his infancy he gave proofs of a very 
extraordinary capacity, for he defired to know the reaſon of 
every thing; and hen goog reaſons were not given 12 5 
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he would ſeek-for better : nor would he ever yield his aſſent, 
but upon ſuch: as appeared to him well grounded. There 
was room to fear, — with ſuch a caſt of mind he would 
fall into free-thinkingy or at leaſt into heterodoxy ; yet he 
was, always * ſar from any thing of this nature. His 
ſiſter, 'erier, relates, that he was not only free 
from all the vices of youth, but, what is more ſtrange in 
one of his genius and charaAer, was never inclined to 
lidertiniſm in religion, but always confined his curioſity to 
things natural. The reaſon of it, ſhe, adds from his own - 
information, was, that 44 his father, having himſelf a great 
« reverence: for religion, had inſpired it into him in his 
«infancy ;_ and given him this ſor a maxim, that ever 
« thing which is the object of faith cannot be the object 
« of reaſon, and much leſs ſubje to it, And hence it was, 
« that he never was moved by. the diſcourſes of Free- 
« thinkers z whom he looked on as a ſort of people, who 
« knew not the nature of faith, but were poſſeſſed of this 
« falſe principle, that human reaſon was above all 
thing.. . rs . ta J er 
What is told of his manner of learning the mathematics, 
as well as the progreſs he quickly made in that ſcience, ſeems 
almoſt miraculous, His father, perceiving in bim an ex- 
traordinary + inclination- to reaſoning, was afraid that the 
knowledge of the mathematics would hinder his learning 
the languages. He kept him, therefore, as much as he 
could, from all notions of geometry; locked up all his books 
of that kind; and refrained even from ſpeaking of it in his 
preſence. - He could not however make his ſon refrain from 
muſing upon proportions; and one day ſurpriſed him at 
work, with charcoal upon his chamber-floor, and in the 
midſt of figures, he aſked him, what he was doing? «« [ 
« am ſearching,” ſays Paſcal, * for ſuch a ching; which 
was juſt the 32d propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid. He 
aſked him then, how he came to think of this? © It was, 
ſays Paſcal, & becauſe I found out ſuch another thing: and 
ſo going backward, and uſing the names of. © bar” and 
“round, he came at length to the definitions and axioms he 
had formed to himſelf. it not ſeem miraculous, that a 
boy ſhould work his way into the heart of a: mathematical 
N ever having hen 8 2 other FRE” upon 
the ſubject, or knowing any thing terms Vet we 
are aſſured of the truth of this by Mos Perier, and ſeveral 
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other writers, the credit of whoſe teſtimony cannot reaſon> ©. 
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bo indulge his genius in math ematical purſuits. He under- 


ſtood . Eutlid's Elements,“ s ſoon as he eaſt his eyes upon 
them: and this was not ſtrange; for, às we have ſeeh; he 
underſtood ter before. At fitteen; he wrote + * Treatiſe 
« of Conie Sections,“ which was aceounted by te moſt 
learned a mighty effort of genius: and (therefore it is no 
* long 


time, ſhould, upon reading it,''chooſe to believe, that Mr. 


Paſcal, the father, was the real author of it. At nineteen, 
he conti ived an admirable arithmetical machine, which was 
eſteemed à very wonderful thing: and at twenty three, 


baving ſeen the Torricellian experiment; he invented and 


& and there is no profeſſion, but what hath produced ſaints, 
except that of an attorney.“ Paſcal now pave himſelf 
up entirely to à ſtate of prayer and mortification : he 


had always in his thoughts theſe great maxims, of re- 


nouncing all pleaſure, and all fuperfluity ; and this he prac- 
tiſed with rigour even in his illneffes, to which he was 
ee nt LAT a very invalid habit of body: 
as for inſtance,” when his ſickneſs obliged him to feed ſome- 


what delicately; he took great care not to reliſu or taſte 
What he eat. He had no violent affe&ion for thoſe he loved: 


he thought it ſinful, ſince a man poſſeſſes a heart which 
belongs only to God. He found fault with ſome difeourſes 
of his ſiſter, which ſhe?thought very innocent; a8, if ſhe 
had'faid upon occaſion that ſſie had ſeen a beautiful woman, 
be would be angry, and tell her, that ſhe might "raiſe bad 


won ghts in footmen and young people. He frequently wore 


an iron girdle full of points next to his ſkin, and when any 
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van thought came into his head, or when' de tk particu- 
lar pleaſure in any thing, he gave himſelf ſome” blews with 
his elbow, to redouble the priekings, and to recall himſelf 
to his duty. In the four laſt years of his Hie, his chief 
dverſion was to ge and vifit the churchbs, Where ſome 
rekiques were expoſed, or ſome ſolemaity obterved; and 
becauſe he did this with much devotion and frmplicity, a 
certain very virtuous perſon took occaſion te obſerve; that 
«the graes of God diſcovers itſelf in great geniuſes b 
« little things, and in eommon ones by great things. 
His humility was ſuch, that he would not ſuffer any one 
to wait on him; and the curate of St. Stephen du Mom, 
who ſaw him in his laſt" fickneſs, very frequently faid, 
« HE a child, he is humble, he ſubmits like à little 
6% child. | r inn ICE) 
Though Paſeal had thus aàbſtracted himſelf from the 
world, yet he could not forbeat paying ſome uttention to 
what was doing in it; and he even intereſted himſelf in the 
conteſt 8 the Jeſuits r the Janſeniſts. er Jeſuits, 
th they had the popes kings on their ſide, were ye 
Fa ken — people; ho brought up afreſh againſt ah 
the aflaKnation of Henry che Great, and all the old ſtories 
that were likely te make them odious. Paſcal went far- 
ther; and by his Provincial Letters, ' pablifhed in 
1656, under the name ef Louis de Montalte, made them 


the ſubject of ridicule. Theſe Letters,“ ſays Voltaire, Siccle ge 
« may be conſidered as a model of eloquence and humour, Leun KW. 


Ce 33. 


« The beſt comedies of Moliere have not more wit, than 
« the firſt part of theſe Letters; and the 1 the 
<« latter part of them is equal to any thing in B $7 N 
&« is true, indeed, that the whole book was built upon a 
4 falſe foundation : for the extravagant notions of a few 
« Spaniſh' and Flemiſh Jeſuits were artfully aſetibed to the 
«© whole ſoeiety. Many abſurdities might likewiſe have 
„been 'difcovered among the Dominican and Franciſcan 


Caſuiſts; but this would net have anſwered the purpoſe, 


for the whole raillery was to be” levelled only at the 
4 Jeſuits. © Theſe Letters were intended to prove; Mat the 
<< Jeſaits'had formed a deſign to corrupt mankind; à de. 
< ſign, which no ſect or ſociety ever had, or can have.“ 
Voltaire ealls Puſeal “ the firſt ef their ſatyriſts; for Dę- 
© ſpreaus; fays he, „ muſt be conſidered as only the 


« ſecond. In another place, ſpeaking of this work e 
Paſcal, he ſays, that . enamples of all the various ſpecſes 
of eloquence are to be found in it. "Though it has 
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© been now written almoſt -an- hundred yeate, not a 
« fingle word occurs in it, ſavouring of . 
'« which living languages ate ſo ſubject. Here then we are 
to fix the epocha, when dur lan may be ſaid to 
© have aſſumed a ſettled form. The biſhop of Lucon, ſon 
« of the celebrated Buſſy, told ma, that aſking; one day the 
de biſhop of Meaux, what work he would covet moſt to be 
c the author of, ſuppoſing his own performances ſet. aſide ? 
« Boſſuet replied, The Provincial Letters,” Theſe 
Letters have been. tranſlated into all] and 
printed over and over again. Some have ſaid, that there 
were decrees. of formal condemnation- againſt them; and 
alſo, that Paſcal himſelf, in his laſt illneſt, deteſted them, 
and repented of having been a Janſeniſt: but both theſe 
ticulars are falſe and without foundation. Father 
aniel was ſuppoſed to be the anonymous author of apiece 
againſt them, intituled, The Dialogues of Cleander and 
d OO TIT RI OD OY Tone 
Paſcal died at Paris, Aug. 19, 1662, aged 39. He had 
been ſome time about a work againſt Atheiſts and Infidels, 
but did not live long enough to digeſt the materials he had 
collected. What was found among his papers, was pub- 
liſhed under the title of “ Penſces, &c. or, Thoughts 
<« upon Religion and other Subjects; and has been much 
admired. After his death, appeared alſo two other little 
tracts: one of which is intituled, The Equilibrium of 
« Fluids ;“ the other, The Weight of the Maſs of Air.“ 
We preſume, there is no occaſion to obſerve, that he was 
never married: he could ſcarcely avoid thinking, upon his 
principles, that that ſort of commerce with females, which 
the matrimonial ſtate not only admits as a pleaſure, but 
exacts as a duty, muſt needs have ſomething in it of the 
nature of ſin; or, if not ſinful, at leaft inconſiſtent with, 
and much below, Chriſtian perfection. Here then was 2 
genius of the firſt order, led by a falſe religion, in whoſe 
chains he was ſo faſt bound, as never to entertain even a 
thought of getting looſe ; led, I ſay, to think ill of, and to 
"diſcard, a ſure and muſt unerring diRate of the natural law, 
A in ſome degree oppoſite to the revealed, and ſo make 
Bold to contradict himſelf. But he was not the firſt great 
genius, that had been foiled; nor will he be the laſt, 
s To canclude, Paſcal was, all things conſidered, a man 
bf a moſt ſingular compoſition ; or, as Bayle ſays, „a pa- 
| nden zodividuum of the human kind,” e 
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en eee, the ſon of George Paſor, a 

learned proſefſor of divinity and Hebrew in the Academy of Byte, 
Herborne [A], by Apollonia his wife, daughter of Peter bara 4 
Hendſchius,” 4 ſenator of that place, was born there bereite ; 
April 1, "t 599 ; and; being a child of great hopes, was written by 
infiruBted in the elements of Greek and Latin there, when bimſelt. 5 
the plague ſbteuking out; he was ſent to- Marpurg in 1614. ''F 
Here hey his time very diſagreeably; being ſhunned 4 
as an infectious perſon by the profeſſors, and inſulted by 
ſome of the ſtudents, who Even proceeded to beat him, in 
revenge for the pretended ſeverity ſhewn them by his father, 
while he was head ſchoolmaſter at Herborne. This treat- 


ment forced him to 5 and, the following 


year, he returned to Herhorne, where he applied himſelf 
cloſely to his ſtudies. In 1616, he was ſent to Heidelberg; 
and, meeting there with ſkilful profeffors, he made ſuch 
vaſt improvement, that he was entertained as a tutor, where 
he taught in private both mathematics and Hebrew. He 
was honoured” alſo with the degree of M. A. by the uni- 
verſity, and appointed mathematical profeſſor, April 1620; 
but, the Palatinate being invaded not long after, he was 
forced to fly for a while. However, as ſoon as the ſtort 
abated, he returned to the duties of his poſt, and ſuffered 
all the inconveniences and dangers that can be imagined 
before he quitted it; which was not till inveſted by the duke 
of Bavaria's troops, Sept. 1622, when he was not only ejected, 
but loſt his books and MSS. In October he teturned through 
many difficulties to his parents at Herborne, where he found 0 
a comfortable employment in the ac till 1629; and 
then, going to Leyden in Holland, conſtantly attended the 
lectures of the moſt eminent divines there; and had con- 
ferences with Erpenius upon the Arabic tongue, and with 
Snell ß ß TTIOTITSDC CIO 
After a few weeks ſtay at this univerſity, he croſſed the 
water to England; and, bringing proper teſtimonials with 
him to Oxford, was incorporated M. A. there, June 1624. 
He began to teach privately Hebrew and the mathematics, 
but at the end of the year took a tour into France witch 
ſome gentlemen of Germany; and ſpending the vinteragt 
Paris, attended the lectures of Gabriel Sionita, rggius-fhpy ? 
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[a] He Reed nineteen years at N. Teftam.;” reviſed by. his ſens © © © 
Herburne, whence he removed to Fa- 4 Orgtio func brd Pilcatorisy”” © K- 
netier, Where he died in 1637. He ly{is Heſio T% % Colicgiua Heßo- 
publiſhed ſeveral books; 2 which „ deum, M  _ = 
are, „ Lexicon et Grammatica Graca+ WO OS 48, N N 8 ; 8 
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feſſor of Syriac and Arabic; who, having left off;ceading 


in public ſome years for want of auditors, was prevailed 


upon by Paſor to reſume: thoſe exerciſes; hot indesd in the 
royal college, but in bis .own houſe. 1 0 
bimſelf much under this excellent maſter, he he returned to 
Oxford. in 1625, and had, chambers in 44 


Hg improved 


chooling to. rehde here, notwithſtanding the p e had 
diſper ed the: "20 0 0 rather than go to, Ireland witk un ber 
archbiſhop of Armagh, who offered him his table and a 
handſome penſion... As ſoon as the infection ceaſed," be had 


ſome pupils, either in, divinity or the Oriental tongues; and, 
upon his petition, was appointed. to read public lectures in 


Ock. 16263 and exerciſed it ti 


5 
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Arabic, Chaldee, and Syriac, twice a- week in term- time, 
in the divinity-ſchool, for which he was handſomely: re- 


warded: He entered upon thi: temporary profeſſorſhip, 
il. 1629, when he accepted 
an invitation to be profeſſor of moral, philoſophy at Gronin- 
gen, which he entered upon, . Auguſt the ſame year. Upon 
the death of Mulier, the mathematical profeſſor, ſx years 
aſter, Paſor ſucceeded to that chair; bg in 1645, was 
raiſed to that of divinity, of which. faculty he was then 
created doctor, On this occafion he: reſigned his mathema- 
tical profeſſorſhip, but kept that of mo philoſophy. „All 
theſe fapours kept bim at Groningen. In 1653, he made a 
viſit to Naſſau, his native country; , and, going as far as 
Heidelberg, was entertained with great civility by the 
elector Palatine. He died, Jan. 8, at Groningen, 
having never been married. 
He publiſhed no books, for which he gave two able 
reaſons : firſt, © Becauſe he Was, not willing, that youth 
< Thould be diverted from reading the good 1 already 
publiſhed;' and ſecondly, 10 erste GH, not care 


© PASSERAT. (Jous),. a — EL of elo- 
quence in the Royal College at Paris, and one of the liteſt 
writers of his time, was born, 1534, at Troyes. in Cham- 
pagne. His father put him to ſchool. under fo: ſevere. a maſl- 
«ter, that the boy ran from him, And entered firſt into the 
eres of a farrier, and afteryzards, waited upon a monk: 
put, growing in time ripe enough to ſee his folly, he re- 


turned to his father, and -proceeded in, his ſtudies. with ſo 
much ditigence, that he became in a ſhort time able to 


teach in public. In that capacity, his firſt poſt was maſter 
of the Sond claſs in the college of Du Pleſfis, from. Niet 
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he "RE to that of cardinal Le Moine: but, being 
d obliged to retire for ſome time from Paris, on account of 
0 the plague, on his return he ſet up the buſineſs of teaching 
d Latin. At length he took up a reſolution to ſtudy the law 
0 for Which purpoſe he went to Bourges, and ſpent three years 
3 under Ciffacius ; but at laſt became profeſſor of eloquence, 
d having obtained that chair in 1572, bn the vacancy which 
r, happened by the aſfaſſination of N In the diſcharge 
2 of this poſt he grew ſo eminent, that the moſt learned men 
ad of the time, nd the coufiſellors of the ſupreme courts at 
d, Paris, went to hear his lectures. He was an indefatigable 
in ſtudent, paſſing frequently whole days without eating a mor- 
le, ſel : yet to an extraordinary erudition he joined an uncom- 
e- mon politeneſs of manners, having nothing of the i 
ip, ſcholar, except the gown and hood. Theſe accompliſh 

ed ments brought him acquainted with all the people of 1 55 b 
in⸗ lity; but he contracted an intimacy only with M. de 
on Meſmes, in whoſe houſe he lived for thirty years, till his 
ars death, which was occaſioned by a palſy, in 1602. 

vas He was highly eſteemed by Ronſard, Belleau, and Baif; j 
1en Des Portes' Rd a ſonnet'in honour 80 him: Paſſerat uſed 
na- to ſay," that “ he preferred Ronſard's verſes made for the 
All « chancellor PHopital to the whole dutchy of Milan.“ He 
le a wrote Latin verſes very well. That age produced nothing 
ras more pure and natural. © They are alſo full of erudition, 
the and have a politeneſs which diſtinguiſhes' them "from the 
zen, productions of ordinary poets; but at the ſame time. they 


"IH have nothing of the divine furor of enthuſiaſm, which raviſhes 

able the reader 'of 'tafte;” A liſt of his works may be ſeen in 

duth note [A] : beſides which, Grævius tells us, that he bad 

2ady met wich academical queſtions by Paſſerat in manuſcript” 

upon ſome of :Cicero's- 40 Orations,” out of which he had Niceron. 


taken what was for his purpoſe in illuſtrating that author: e 


and FIRE Tee, that e Auen nein CHE pe Cicero. Foy 


4 [4] Thefs 110 Ohant Aale £68! aan — © De lierarvny! 

l greſſe pour entree de Charles IX, inter ſe cognatione et permuta- 

'en ſa ville de Troyes 3” © Come, © tienes” 4 Commentarii in Catul- 

© plainte Tur la mort d Adtien Tur- «© lum, Tibullum et Propertium 
* nebe;“ 6 Sonnet for le tomibeau”- << Kalende anuariz ; * Oratis er _ 
% du Seigneur la Chatre; „ Ckcitateß „ Wofe in Pettonii 

* Hymne de lad, paix ;” © Recveil « 'Arbitri' wang 3 Bacomium 
* des poeſtes, Frän wifes et Latines;“ * Aſini.” 4 | a 
Orationes et prielationes; 6 Cen. * A \ +2 . a 
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'PASQUIER,' or - PAQUIER (reer « e 
Frenchman, was born in 1528 at Paris; * which city he 
CES Fd W 


= 


was an advocate in parliament, -afterwards a. counſellor, 


and, at laſt advocate-general.in the chamber of accounts, 


1 | He pleaded. many years with very great ſucceſs before the 
0 | arliament, where he was almoſt conſtantly retained in the 
[lf niceſt, moſt curious and delicate cauſes, and where he was 
| | | every day conſulted as an oracle. However, he did not 
| | war fo his ſtudies ro the law; he looked occaſionally into 


other parts of learning, and treaſured up a. thouſand rare 
1 curioſities in the literary way. Henry III. gave him the 

itt poſt of advocate of the chamber of accounts, which he filled 
in with his uſual reputation, and reſigned it ſome time after to 
Theodore Paquier, his eldeſt ſon. He was naturally bene- 
ficent and generous ;. agreeable and eaſy in converſation ; 


8] bis manner ſweet, and his temper pleaſant. His life was 
1 _ protonged to the age of 87 ; when feeling the laſt ſtroke of 
0 death, he cloſed his own eyes, Aug. 31, 1615. He died at 
"i | Paris, and was interred there in the church of St. Severin. 
| | As to the reſt of his character, he was perfectly ac- 
ak | quainted with ancient hiſtory; and eſpecially chat of France, 

it as appears from his writings [a]. But in one of theſe, 
ö | intituled, “ Les Recherches,” having fallen unmercifully 


| upon the Jeſuits, he was attacked by father Garaſſe in another 

K written expreſsly againſt it. The truth is, Paquier's ani- 

| | moſity to the order had inſtigated him to adopt any ftory, 

though ever ſo improbable, which he heard of them from 

their bittereſt enemies. However all his works abound 

with 1 5 and Attic ſalt, and are full of graces. and urba- 

nity, ſtrictly ſo called: and, what is moſt extraordinary in 

his compoſition, he appears to have been formed by nature 

equally for the poet and the lawyer. Among his pieces in 

verſe, his “ Flea, La Puce,” is the moſt remarkable. It is 

intituled, La Puce des grands tours de Poitiers, The 

<< Flea of the general Seſſion of Poitiers. It contains 

1 ſeveral poems upon the famous flea, Which Paquier ſpied on 

14. the breaſt of the learned Catharine de Roches, in a viſit to 
2 ner on the extraordinary ſeſſions at Poitiers in 1 569. 


Nia 


> [a] They were printed together at. His © Letters,“ the laſt edition of 
+= Atevoux, and contain his © Res, which is that at; Paris in 1619; in 
„ cherches;” of which he publiſhed, 5 vols, 80. (3,) His “ Poems,” 
the fri book in 1569, and alſo fix. conſiſting of one bobk, #4 Of Portrait:; 
„more before his Bok in 1621; three. Gx books of “ Epigrame; and a book 


new books were taken out af his li- of % Epitaphs," Bat in this collec- 
brery, with ſeveral chapters, which were tion is wanting, his ** Catechiſm of the 
added to the preceding books, They © feſuits;“ inflead of which is in- 
paſſed through many editio s,. the laſt ſeried, the letters above mentioned 
of which came out in in 1665. (z.] of his fon Nicolas. 1 


. Paquier 
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. Piquier left three ſons worthy, of bearing bis name. 
he The eldeſt, Theodore, was advocate-general in the cham- 
he ber of accounts. Nicolas, maſter of requeſts, whoſe 
28 « Letters” were printed in 1623, at Paris, containing 
ot ſeveral diſcourſes upon the occurrences in France in the 
ito time of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. and Guy, who was 
Ire auditor of the accompts. be dE ts 
the =: P 
led PATERCULUS {Cavs VII EIUs), an ancient Ro- 
to man hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the reign of Tiberius 
e- Cæſar, was born in the year of Rome 735. His anceſtors Voſſius de 
n; were illuſtrious for their merit and their offices. His grand- ah N 
vas father eſpouſed the party of Tiberius Nero, the emperor's beer 
> of father; but being old and infirm, and not able to accom- Veliciani, 
I at pany Nero when he tetired from Naples, he ran himſelf Bap 
x through with his ſword. His father was a ſoldier of rank, sc 
ac- and ſo was Paterculus himfeif, He was a military tribune, vs. | 
ce, when Caius Czfar, a grandfon of Auguſtus, had an inter- 
eſe, view with the king of the Parthians, in an iſland of the 5 
ully river Euphrates, in the year 753. He commanded the 
ther cavalry in Germany under Tiberius, and accompanied that 
ani- prince for nine years ſucceſſively in all his expeditions. He 
ory, received honoutable rewards from him ; but we do not find 
rom that he was preferred to any higher dignity than the prætor- 
und ſhip. The praiſes he beſtows upon Eats give ſome 
rba- probability to the conſecture, that he was looked upon as a 
y in friend of this favourite; and, conſequently, that he was 
ture involved in his ruin. His death is placed by Dodwell in 
es in by 784, when he wa in his 5ath year, 
It is e wrote An Abridgement of the ry Hiſtory, in WF 
The „two Books,“ which is very curious. His purpoſe was 
tains only to deduce things from the foundation of Rome to the 
d on time wherein he lived, but he began his work with things 
ſit to previous to that memorable æra: for, though the beginning 

of his firſt book is wanting, we yet find, in what remains 

of it, an account of many cities more ancient than Rame. 
. He promiſed a larger hiſtory, and no doubt would have 
19 in executed it well: for during his military expeditions he had. 
we, ſeen, as he yells us, the pravinces of Thrace, Macedapia, .. 
1227 4k Achaia, Aſia-Minor, and other more eaſterly regions, | 
collec· eſpecially upon the ſhores of the Eine ſea, which had fur- - 
1 niſhed his mind with much entertaining and uſeful know. 
übel ledge, In the Abridgement'* we have many particu- 


; lars related, that are no where. elſe to be found "and this - 
aquier makes it the more valuable. The ſtyle of Paterculus, though 
I 3 2 2 miſerably * 


8 
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miſerably; diſguiſed through the careleſſneſs of tranſeribers, 
and impoſſible to be reſtored to purity for want of manu⸗ 
ſcripts, is yet. manifeſtly worthy of his age, which Was tho 
time of pure Latinity. , The greateſt excellence of this 
hiſtorian lies in his manner * commending and blaming 
thoſe he ſpeaks of, which he does in the elt terms and the 

molt delicate expreſſions. He is condemned, and indeed 

with the greateſt reaſon, for his partiality to the Houſe of 

Auguſtus, and for making extravagant elogies, not only 

upon Tiberius, but even upon his favourite Sejanus; whom, 
though a vile and crue] monſter, Paterculus celebrates as 

one of the moſt: excellent 2 the Roman common- 
wealth had produced. Lipſius, though he taiſes him in 
other reſpects, yet cenſures him ſeverely for 3 
and partiality. . Velleitis Patercylus,” Tays he, « raiſes 
% my indignation : be repreſents ' Sejanus, as endowed 
* with all good qualities. The impudence of this hiſtorian | 
e But we know that he was born, and died, to the deſtruc- 
<« tion of mankind, After many comniendations, he con- 
de cludes, that Livia was a woman more reſembling the 
« gods than men: and, as to Tiberius, he thinks it a 
< crime to ſpeak otherwiſe of him, than as of an immortal 
ec Jove. What lincere and honeſt mind can bear this; On 
< the other hand, how artfully does he every where conceal 
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ing, by Pui- “ Critics for two whole centuries, theſe books ſtill axe and ary 
1 mg . ee e een 25 


2 


the great qualities of Cæfar Germinicus ? how obliquel)⸗ 


does he ruin the reputation of Agri pina and others, whom 
Tiberius was thought to hate Th ſhort, he is nothing 
but a court-proſtitute. You. will fay, perhaps, it was 
unſafe. to ſpeak the truth at thoſe times: I grant it; but if 


he could not write the truth, he ought not to have written 


lies: none are Called to account for ſilence. La Mothe 
Vayer has made à very juſt remark upon this occaſion : 
The fame fault,“ ſays he, © may be obſerved. in many 
others, who have written the hiſtory of their, own times, 
with a deſign to be publiſhed while they lived.“ 


It is ftrange, that a work fo elegant and worthy to be 


preſerved, and of which, by reaſon of its ſhortne(s, copies 
might be ſo eaſih | 
. loſt. + One eric only has hag the 'Juck to be found, 
as well of this author among the Latins, as of Heſychius 
among the Greeks: “ in which,” ſays à great critic of 
our own nation, ©. the faults of the ſcribes axe found ſo 
numerous, and the defects ſo beyond all redreſs, that, 


taken, ſhould have been ſo near being 


notwithſtanding the pains of the learnedeſt and acuteſt 
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in the college of: Beauvais, but afterwards ſent to Paris; Ble“; 


two years, and went through a courſe of philoſophy. Some 
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« likei to continue, a mere heap of errors.“ No ancient leleutherss 
author but Priſcian makes mention of Paterculus: the i lente, 
moderns have done bim infinitely more juſtice, and have 55 
iluſtrated him with notes and commentaries, He was firſt” 
publiſhed, from the manuſeript of Morbac, by Rhenanus, 

at 'Baſtl in 25: afterwards by Lipſius at Leyden in 156 1: 
then by Gerard Voſſius in 1639: next by Boeclerus at 
Straſburg in 1642: then by Thyſius, and others: and laſtl,, ; 
by Peter Burman at Leyden, 1719, in 8vo; To the OM - 
ford edition in 1693; 900, were prefixed the Annales 
Velleianiꝰ of Dod well, which ſhew deep learning, and a 
great knowledge & antiquititry99 . 


PATIN (Gu), a French writer of much wit and jearn- 
ing, and profeſſor of phyſic in the Royal College of Paris, 
was of an ancient and good family, and born at Houdan, a Nouvelles 
village near Beauvais Picardy, in 1602. His father pro- ne ho 
poſed to bring him up an advocate; and, in order to give Nr. Charles 
him a good pronunciation, made him read Plutarch's Lives Spon. tam i. 
aloud, while he was yet a child. He was firſt placed 8 15 


Amt. 13. 


and put in the college of Boncourt, where he continued P. ba- 
time after, a benefice was offered him, which he flatly te- 
fuſed; proteſting abſolutely, that he would never be a prieſt. 
His father was not very much offended with this, perceiving 
the refuſal to proceed from ſomething ingenuous in his nature; 
but his mother was ſo enraged, that he was five years with- 
out ſecing her or going home. Drelincourt, profeſſor of 
phyſic at Leyden, aſſured: Bayle, that Patin had been cor- 
rector to a preſs; and it was probably during this period, 
when he did it for a ſupport. Meanwhile, he was adviſed to 
improve himſelf, in order to be a phyſician at Paris; and 
with this view he ſtudied very hard from 1622 to 1624, 
and was admitted there. Then his father and mother were 
pacified, and aſſiſted him with money to take his degrees, 
and to purchaſe books. Five years after, he married a 
woman of fortune, by whom he had ſeveral children. He 
became an eminent practitioner, and alſo publiſhed ſome pieces 
in the way of his profeſſion ; but they are neither numerous 
nor conſiderable. We have a lift of them in Mercklin's 
„ Lindenius Renovatus,”” where the title of the firſt, and as 
it ſhould ſeem the moſt conſiderable, runs thus, « De 
* valetudine tuenda per vivendi normam uſumque Jegitimum 
$ rerum ad bene waere neceſſariarum:: 
ens i O4 | ret, 


— 
* 


of 
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Lett. uxi. yet, in a letter to Spon, he gyns bimſelf aſhamed. of it, and 
Im. i. affures him, that it was not worth his reading 
8 8 It was not any thing he wrote in his lifetime upon 
phyſic, but his (e Letters,“ publiſhed ſince his death, which 

have made his name ſo famous. Some ſelect “ Letters” 

were firſt publiſhed at Geneva in 1683, which meeting with 

a. prodigious ſale, eneouraged the bookſeller to add two more 

| volumes; and all the three were ſoon after publiſhed both in 

| $ifcle de Holland and at Paris. Theſe Letters,” ſays Voltaire, 
1 £0 were read with eagerneſs, becauſe they contained anec- 

* << dotes of ſuch things as every body loyes, and ſatires which 

<« are liked ftil] more. They ſerve to ſhew,, what uncer- 

<< tain guides in hiſtory thoſe. writers arg, who inconſide- 

“e rately write, down the news of the day, | Such relations 

<«< arefrequently falſe, or perverted by the malice of man- 

kind; and fuch 4 altitude of petty facts are ſeldom 

f &« conlidered as valuable but by little minds. ? Upon the 
Nourelletde publication of the firſt volume in 1683, Bayle paſſed the 


tee: following judgement on theſe letters, which may indeed 


Avr.x684. ſerve for all that came out afterwards: & It is fit,” ſays he, 
2:1: e the reader ſhould be advertifed, that all the witty ſayipgs 
. and all the tories he relates are not true. There are ſome 

“ places, wherein he ſhews a terrible malice and a, prodigi- 
* ous boldneſs in giving a criminal turn to every thing. 
We ſhould be very much to blame to believe theſe paſ- 
<« ſages becauſe they are printed. All that can be gathered 
«« from them is, that Mr. Patin wrote them to his friend, 
„as a thing he had heard from others, and to continue the 
« cuſtom he had a long time obſeryed, of converſing with 
e him by letters, as he would have done if they had taken a 
« walk together, It is very well known, men in conver- 
<« ſation talk as ſoon of a current rumour, though it after- 
« wards prove falſe, as they would of any thing that is true: 
ond when a man is of a ſatirical humour, as it muſt be 
« granted Mr. Patin was, that which is publiſhed to the 
% diſadvantage of our neighbour is much more taken notice 
of, than that which is ſpoken of to his praiſe.” It is 
not an eaſy matter to determine, whether. theſe letters had 
better have been deſigned for the public by the author; or 
written, as they are, in a gareleſs manner, for the particu- 
lar uſe of thoſe to whom they are diredded. If Patin had 
deſigned them for the public, he would have filled them with 
learning and obſervations upon learned men and their 
Works: he! would not have publiſhed things which were 
not well examined, and as they offered themſelves bs his 


. 
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| 
fancy and in fort,” ve ſhould have had fewer falſchoods in | | 
them: but then we ſhould not have found there his natural ; | 
wit and genius; we ſhould not have met with ſo many cu- [ | 


rious matters of fact, ſo many lively and bold ſtrokes which "Fl 
divert us, and put us upon making ſolid reffections. Beſides iz 
the three volumes already mentioned, two more were after- - bs 
wards publiſhed at ' Amſterdam, 1518, under the title of, if 
Nouvelles lettres de ſeu Mr. Guy Patin, tirces du cabinet 
« de” Mr. Charles Spon.)“ All the five volumes are in 
12mo, and the Letters“ bear date from 1642 to 1672. 
It was in this laſt year that our author died, and left a ſon 
named Charles, who became very famous, and excelled par- 
' ticularly'in the knowledge of medals,” It is faid, that Guy 
Patin reſembled” Cicero, and had much the air of that auf. 
trious orator, whoſe ſtatue is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome. y 


| PATIN (Cnanrzs), ſecond fon of Guy Patin, wass 
born at Paris, Feb. 23, 1633; and made ſuch a. wonderful 

progreſs in literature, that he maintained Greek and Latin 

theſes upon all parts of philoſophy, in 1647. His profeflor, Bayle' Ah 

who was an Iriſhman, and did not underſtand, the Greek Dick. Pa- ul 


) tongue, was very angry at theſe theſes, when he was deſired 5 28 

: to examine them: but, ſeeing the young man prepared to 

1 defend them without a moderator, he was forced to preſide 0 

. at the diſputation, for fear of hurting his reputation. The 

1 Pope's nuncio, thirty-four biſhops, and many perſons of i 

"7 quality, were preſent at the diſputation; when the reſpon- 

2 dent, having ſtood the ſhock for the ſpace of five hours in 

1 both languages, was with great glory admitted to a Maſter % 

1 of Arts degree. Let us not forget, that he was then but 

7 fourteen years of age. He afterwards ſtudied the civil law, 

5 in complaiſance to an uncle by his mother's ſide, who was 

: an advocate in the parliament of Paris: he took his licence 

e at Poitiers after ſixteen months, and was admitted an adyo- 

je cate in the ſame parliament. He ſpent fix years in this pro- 

5 feſſion, but could” not forſake the ſtudy of phyſic, to which 

is his inclination always led him. It was his father's will alſo, 

d that he ſhoyld give up the law, and devote himſelf to phy- 0 
or ic; fo that he reliſhed®eafily the reaſon, which the famous ? Wt 
u phyſieian Mafpeſeot alleged for preferring the proteſion f — 
ad phyſic to the prieſthood,” for Which his father had originally EE ER 
th deſigned him. This reaſon was; that it had "afforded him 

ir three benefits, which he never could have obtained by the 


17-8 p:i:ihood ; one; that he had enjoyed a perfect tate af heal 


| > 
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to the age e of eightyrtwo; another, that he had gained a 
ee ee crowns ; a third, that he had eiyeyed the 
intimate friendſhip of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons 
As ſoon as he was admitted doctor of phyſie, o ppiied 
himſelf to practice, and ſucceeded. greatly. He read lectures 
on phyſic, in the room of profeſſor Lopez, who was gone to 
Bourdeaux; Fearing to be impriſoned for reaſons; which 
have never been cleared: up, he quitted France in 1668, and 
travelled into Germany, Holland, England, Switzerland, 
and Italy. He fixed at Baſil; but the war between the Ger. 
mans and the F rench upon the frontiers made him ſo uneaſy, 


Ke that he remoyed with all his family into Italy. He was made 


Siẽcle de 
Louis, 
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profeſſor of phyſic at Padua in 1676, and three years after, 
honoured with the dignity of knight of St. Mark. He 
underſtood, in 1681, that the king of France would receive 
him into favour; and perhaps would have returned to his 
own country, if the chief profeſſor's place in lurgery at 
Padua had not been given him, with an augmentation of 
his ſalary. He died there, Oct. 2, 1693, of a polypus in 


his heart. He had married, in 1663, the daughter of 2 
phyſician of Paris; à learned lady, by whom he had two 
daughters, who became alſo learned, They were all of the 


academy of the Ricovratj at Padua, and all diſtigguiſhed 
themſelves by ſome ſmall publications. 
Charles Patin publiſhed a great number of valuable 3 
which, fays Voltaire, “are read by men of learning, as his 
6 farher? s Letters are by men of leiſure.“ Some;of theſe 
late to ſubjects of phyſic, but the greater part are em- 
en upon medals and antiquities... The principal. are, 
1. Introduction à VHiftoire: par la-connoiflance Me- 
e dailles, 1665, in 12mo. 2. Imperatorym, Numiſ- 
« mata,“ folio. 3. Theſaurus Numiſmatum, . 4to. 4. 
« Relations Hiſtoriques et Curieuſes de diverſes voyages en 
40 Allemagne, Angleterre, Hollande, &c, Ia2mo. 5. 
« Prattica delle Medaglie, 1ꝛmo. 6. De Numiſmate 
* Antiquo Auguſti et Platonis, 4to. 7. De Optima 
74 Medicorum vecta ; Oratio Inauguralis, gto,- 8. De 
6c Avicenna, 4to. 9. De eee 4tQ»! 10. 


- Quod optimus Medicus debeat eſſe Chirurgus, “ 40 


LI: © Lyczum Patavinum, five Iconęs et Vite Profeſ- 
« forum. atayii anno 1682 guplicg docentium,” to; and 
many other things of a ſmaller, nature, ag well relating 


to his profeſſion, 28 bt medals, inſcriptions, and antiqui - 
When 


* 


oth 
TY 


W he neon to Hiſtory by the Knowledge of 
« Medals”” was publiſhed, it was cenfured by Mr. Sallo ig 


his new “ Journal, des Scavans,” who alſo treated Charles Sec $4.10, 


Patin's * Defence?” of it with great contempt. This ver 

much incenſed Guy Patin, who expreſſed himſelf thus in a 
letter to his friend: I do not know whether you have re- 
« ceived a kind of gazette, which is called the Journal of 
« the Learned; the author whereof having complained in a 


« little article againſt my ſon Charles, concerning a medal 


e made here the laſt year for the Switzers, he has anſwered 
« him, Lhaye ſent you his Anſwer, which is wiſe and modeſt. 
« This new Gazetteer has replied to him, and there ſpeaks 
« 2s one who is ignorant and extravagant: to which reply 
«he Thould doubtleſs*have had a ſmart and ſtrong anſwer, if 
„Charles had nat been; deſired to ſuſpend his Reply, and 
« threatened with a letter under the king's ſignet. The 
ce truth is, Mr. Colbert takes into his protection the authors 


ce of this Journal, which is attributed to Mr, Sallo, a coun- 


« ſellor in parliament,” . OS e 
In another letter Guy Patin ſpeaks of the cauſes of his 
ſon's diſgrace, and of his leaving Paris, which he imputes 
to certain prohibited books found in his ſtudy. The reaſons 
Bayle gives are, firſt, That Charles Pain was ſent into 


Holland, with an order to buy up all thę copies of the 
« Amours of the Royal Palace,“ and to burn them upon 


tte place without ſparing any: ſecondly, That a great prince 
gave him this commiſſion, and promiſed to reward him for 
his pains ; thirdly, _ That this commiſſioner, having bought 


up all the copies, did not burn them, but ſent a great num- 


ber of them into the kingdom. C This,“ ſays Bayle, © is 
„the common report at Paris; I know not whether it be 
„well grounded. 


PATRICK (Sion), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, Op 

' : 1CHONeryy 
and born there, Sept. 8, 1626. He was admitted jnto 2 —— 
Queen's College at Cambridge, in 1644; and became a municated © 
friend of the learned Mr. John Smith, fellow of the ſame, B. Narht. 
| nefal Je! | See article 
in arts at the uſual ſeaſons, he was choſen Nh of his college 3 


om Hall bifhep!“ - 


was the ſon of a mercer at Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire, 


whole funefal ſermon he preached in 1952. Taking the degrees 


and about the ſame time received holy orders 
of Norwich, in his retirement at Higham, after his ejection 
from his biſhopric. He was ſoon after taken as chaplain 
to the family of Sir Walter St. John of Batterſea, who 
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gave him that living in 1658. In 1661, he was elected by a 
majority of fellows maſter of Queen's College, in oppoſition 
to a royal mandamus, appointing Mr. Anthony Sparrow for 
that place: but the affair, being brought before the king 
and council, was ſoon decided in favour of Mr. Sparrow; 
and ſome of his fellows, if not all, who had ſided with Pa- 
trick, were ejected. His next preferment was the rectory 
of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, London, given him by the 
earl of Bedford in 1662 z where he endeared himſelf much 
to the pariſhioners by inſtruction and example, and particu- 
larly by OY all the while among them during the 
plague in 1665. It is ſaid further, that, out of a ſpecial 
regard to them, he refuſed the archdeaconry of Hunt. 
ingdon. F | In 

Fav ine ſufficient reaſons of diſlike to his college at Cam- 
bridge, he went to Oxford for his degrees in divinity; and, 
entering himſelf of Chriſt-Church, took his doctor's degree 
there in 1666. He was made chaplain in ordinary to the 
king about the fame time. In 1668, he publiſhed his 
on Friendly Debate between a Conformiſt and Non-con- 
<«< formiſt;“ which was an{wered by the Diſlenters, who 
were much exaſperated by it. In 1672, he was made 
prebendary of Weſtminſter, and dean of Peterborough in 
1679. Here he completed and publiſhed the Hiſtory 
« of the Church of Peterborough,” which had been com- 
piled by Simon-Gunton, who was a native and prebendary 
of Peterborough. Gunton died in 1676; and Patrick 
publiſaed, in 1686, folio, his manuſcript, with a large 
Supplement,“ from page 225 to 332, containing a fuller 
account. of the abbots and biſhops of Peterborough, than 
had been given by Gunton. In 1680, the lord chancellor 
Finch offered him the living of St. Martin's in the Fields; 
but he refuſed it, and recommended Dr. Thomas Teniſon. 
In 1682, Dr. Lewis de Moulin, who had been hiſtory-pro- 
feſſor at Oxfofd, and had written many bitter books againſt 
the church of England, ſent for Patrick upon his ſick- bed, 
and folemnly declared his regret upon that account; which 
declaration being ſigned, was publiſhed after his death. 
During the reign of James II. he was one of thoſe 


Champions, who defended the Proteſtant religion againſt the 


Papiſts; and fome pieces by him are inſerted in the late 
colteQion of * Controverſial Tracts,“ 3 vols. fol.” publiſhed 
at that time. In 1686, he and Dr, Jane, the two chaplains 
then in waiting, had a conference with two Romiſh . 
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lains 
ts, in 


the 


relates this, adds, that the king, going off abruptly, 
heard to ſay, He never ſaw a bad cauſe ſo well, nor a ol. iii. 
« good one ſo ill, maintained.“ The king took vaſt pains ?: 45% 


PATRICK. 


the preſence' of the king, who was defirous of bringing over 
Lawrence Hyde carl of Rochefter to Popery; but that 
conference, inſtead of perverting the earl, only ſerved to 
confirm him in his old principles. - Biſhop Kennet, who 


to gain Patrick over, ſent for him, treated him kindly, de- 
fired him to abate his zeal againſt his church, and quietly 
enjoy his own religion: but the dean replied, with proper 
courage, That he could not give up a religion ſo well 
« proved as that of the Proteſtants. Conformably to this 
principle, he oppoſed the reading of his aer Declaration 
for Liberty of Conſcience : and aſſiſted Dr. eniſon-in ſet- 
ting up a ſchool at St. Martin's, to confront the Popiſh one, 


opened at the Savoy, in order to ſeduce the youth of the town 


into Popery. He had alſo a great ſhare in the comprehen< 
ſion proj by abp. Sancroft. | | 

At the Revolution in 1688, great uſe was made of the 
dean, who was very active in ſettling the affairs of the church: 


he was called upon to preach before the prince and princeſs - 


of Orange, and ſoon after appointed one of the commiſſioners 
for the review of the liturgy. In 1689, he was made biſhop 
of Chicheſter; and employed; with others of the new bps. to 
compoſe the diſordets of the church of Ireland. In 1691, he 
was tranſlated to the ſee of Ely, in the room of Turner, who 
was deprived-for refufing the oaths to the government. Here 


he continued to perform all the offices of a good biſhop, as 


well as a good man, which he had ever proved himſelf on 
all oceaſions.” He died at Ely, May 31, 1707, aged 80; 
and was interred in the cathedral, where a monument is 
erected: torhis/imemory, oo 

This prelate was one of the maſt learned men, as well as 
beſt writers, of his time. He publiſhed many and various 
things; ſome of the devotional kind, many “ Sermons,” 
«Tracts againſt Popery,” and © Paraphraſes and Commen- 
6. taries upon the Holy Scriptures.** Theſe laſt are excel- 
lent in their way, and perhaps the moſt uſeful of any ever 
written in the Engliſh language. They were publiſhed at 


various times, but reprinted in three volumes folio; and 


with Lowth on the Prophets, Arnald on the Apocrypha, 
and Whitby on the New Teſtament, make a. continued 
regular commentary in Engliſn upon all the ſacred books. 


The ſtyle of this prelate is even and eaſy, bis compoſitions. 


rational, 
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Hiftory of rational, and full of good and ſound ſenſe. Burnet rant 
e Time, him among thoſe many worthy and eminent elergymen 
Sis in this nation, who deferved a high character; and were 
indeed an honour to the church, and to the age in which 
they RN. i r ß 
PAT RU (Orry), a polite ſcholar, and memorable 
for being one of the firſt poliſners and refiners of the French 
Niceron, language, was born in 1604 at Paris, where his father was 
hrs wm procurator to the parliament. * His application to the learned 
Father Boa. languages did not make him forget, as it dots Very many, 
hours in the to cultivate his own; the beauty and genius of which he 
aas _ entered into early, and made ever after the principal ſtudy 
"the head Of his life. After procuring himſelf to be received advocate, 
of Patru's he went into Italy; and, on his return to Paris, frequented 
works. the bar, © He was the firſt,” ſays Voltaire, who intro- 
% duced-correneſs and purity: of language in pleadings.” 
Sicclede He obtained the reputation of a moſt exact ſpeaker and ex- 
Louis XIV. cellent writer, and was efteemed ſo perfectly knowing in 
grammar and his own language, that all his deeiſions were 
ſubmitted to as oracles. 

to whom the French language was greatly indebted for 
much of its perfection, confeſſes, that he learned many 
ſecrets of his art from Patru: and Boileau applied to him to 
review his works, and uſed to profit by his opinion. Patru 
was an extremely rigid cenſor, though juſt; inſomuch 
that, when Racine made ſome obſervations upon the works 
of Boileau a little too ſubtle and refined, Boileau, inſtead of 
the Latin proverb, Ne fis mihi patruns, Do not treat me 
<«« with the ſeverity of an uncle, replied, ' Ne fis mihi Patru, 

Do not treat me with the ſeverity of Patru.? , 
Patru was eſtimable for the qualities of his heart, as well 
as thoſe of the head: was honeſt, generous, ſincere, and 
preſerved a gayneſs of character, which no ill fortune could 


alter or affect: for this famous advocate, in ſpite of: all his 


talents, lived almoſt in a ſtate of indigence. The love of the 
belles lettres made him neglect the law; and the barren glory 

of being an oracle to the beſt French writers had more charms 

for him, than all the profiis of the bar. Hence he became 

ſo poor, as to be reduced to the neceſſity of felling his books, 
-- which ſeemed dearer to him than his life; and would actually 
'- have fold them for an under- price, if: Boileau had not ge- 
nerouſly advanced him a larger ſum, with this further privi- 
lege, that he ſhould have the uſe of them as long as —__ 

„„ ab tg | lis 
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augelas, the famous grammarian,; . 
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His death Was preceded by a- tedious- illneſs, durir 

he received a preſent of five hundred crowns from ae 
as a mark of the eſteem which the king had for him. 

died, Jan, 16, 168 1. He had been elected a member of the 
French; Academy in 1640, by the intereſt of cardinal 
Richelieu. The prodigious care and exactneſs, with which 
he retouched and finiſhed every thing he wrote, did not 
permit him to | publiſh. much, His miſcellaneous works 
were printed at Baris in 1670, 4t0; the third edition ob 
which, in 1714, Ato, was augmented with ſeveral” pieces. 
They . conſiſt. of e, Pleadings, “ Orations,” „ Letters,“ 
Lives of ſome of his F riends,” Remarks upon the 
French, Language, &c. A very ingenious piece of his 
was publiſhed at Paris in 1651, Ato, with this title, Re- 
« ponſe du Cure a la . e Jug la emu 
6 M. ie 8 100 5 | | 51 


PATTISON, * as was born a at Pearfmarth, in Memoirs of 
the county of Suſſex, 1706, and was the ſon of a farmer at b. _ 
that place, who rented a conſiderable eſtate of the earl of "his * 
Thanet. He diſcovered excellent parts, and a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to learning; and his father, not being in circum- 
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y tances to give him a proper education, applied to his noble 
10 landlord, Who took him under his protection, and placed 
bis him at Appleby ſchool in Weſtmoreland. . Here he became 
h © Wl -<quainted with Mr. Noble, a clergyman of great learning. 
8 and fine taſte, who, pefceiving his natural talents, and great. 
of application to poetry, took a great pleaſure in giving him 
ſuch inſtructions as he! thought conduciye to the advance 


ment of his Knowledge, and ripening of his judgement.. For, 
this purpoſe, he ,uſed.frequently.*to/ read the ' claſſics with 
him; taught him bow to diſcern the beauties and the faults 


of authots 3 deſeribed to hiar the difference between falſe wit 
14 and judigieus writing z and gave him, ſuch a plan, as proved 
ba very advantageous to him in the proſecution. of his ſtudies. 
he He was.a great. lover of ſolitude ; and there is à very ro- 
ry mantic place: near Appleby, to which he” uſed frequently to 
12 retire, and which, from bs near reſemblance it has to ſome 
He deſcriptions i in Cowley, he called Cowley's Walk.“ In 
es, this wild ſcene, of ragged. rocks, ſhady woods, and murmur⸗ . 
ly ing ſtreams, he ſpent many an agreeable! afterngon, and - - 


ge- many a moonlight evening, to. indulge bimſelf in that ſadly 7. 
vi- plealing melancholy, which the awful e ob-the place 

99 naturally inſpired. Ihe ſame caſt of mind made him a great 
His ee of angling. HN was fo eh * — 
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whole furnmer nights; upon the banks of his Ituna, with his 
angle in his hand. Here he uſed" often to write verſes; and 
would ſay, that many of his lines: owed their ſmodthneſs 


Contemplation? ? 
bim, und went through the claſſics ns well as a our Engliſh 


Of all che books he ever read, N eee 
Nan the greateſt deffght- The laſt mentioned bock, which 


he had 1 ale kor a ſhilling, was; 


tunes, all him le had à gr 
averſion to public diſputationsz und as It ſeetns could not 
Well drook the college-diſcipline. He was of l temper im- 


of ''expullſion,” with Which he was threatened; he book his 


terminated in Melancholy; by depueing his gown: to make 


ö His departure. . 8 q innige 


ſubſiſtence; but what aroſe from” the” ſibſetiptiohs! for the 


don Involved. in che deepeſt diſtreſs and meſt deplorable 
wretchedneſs. In a very pretty poem, intikuled, “ Effigies 
* .Authorzs,”” addreſſed to lord Burlington, he deſertbes him- 


pa ſſing his nights on a bench in St. James's Park. In a pri- 


rr. 
on; that ke uſed ftequently to Nt up late, aud ſotmetime⸗ 


and harmony to thoſe ſtreams. Here it was that he wrote an 
agreeable "philoſophical © poem, Ne e The Morning 
pon dis jenving Appleby; he welt bo Sidney College in 
Cambridge,- where he purſued the plan Mr. Noble had given 


poets with great advantage; now and then recreating him- 
felt with his favourite amuſement on the banks of the Cam. 
and *© Brown's Britatthia's Paſtorals“ are faid to have given 


h Mis: misfor- 


e library he left behind him. He had a great 


patient of reſtraint; his tutor, he thouphtz treated: hit with 
great rigour; _— enſued; and, to avoid the - ſcandal 


fare out of the college book,” and went to London, How- 
ever, he Jeft the eollege in Mirth, though the conſequences 


his Apology in verſes, 4 copy of which he pinned upon it at 
' This imprudent ſtep gave bis friends very great concern; they 
were very anxious for his return; àndz as he had been guilty 
of no groſs immoxalities, they paved à way ſor his kind 
reception. Bat the ' pleaſures of tie town, the deſire of 
being known, and his romantic erpectations of meeting with 
ſome generous patron to reward his merit, rendered him deaf 
to all advice, He led a pleaſurable life, frequented Button's, 
and became acquainted with ſome of the moſt eminent wits 
of the time. And as he had no fortune, hor any means of 


poems he propoſed to publiſh; and, as he wanted even com- 
mon prudence to manage this' precarious meomeg He was 


ſelf as deſtitute of friends; of money; a prey to hunger; and 


vate letter to a gentleman, he thus expreſt himſelf, * Spare 
294 . . | | « my 
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« my bluthes'; T have not enjoyed the common neceſſaties 

« of life theſe two days, and can hardly hold to ſubſcribe 

« myſelf, &c.” Curll, the bookſeller, finding ſome of | 
his compbſitions well received, and going through ſeveral A 
impreſſions, took him into his houſe ; and, as Pope affirms 7 | 
in one of his letters, ſtarved him to death. But this does 
not appear to be ſtrictly true; for he was ſeized with the 
ſmall-pox, after he had been about a month in his houſe. 
The diſtemper ſeemed to be of the moſt favourable ſort, and 
he was carefully attended by a phyſician, through his friend 
Mr. Euſden's recommendation. But his heart, he ſaid 
himſelf, was broke through the afflictions he had fallen under, 

and all medicinal preſcriptions were ineffęctüal. Thus died 
this unfortunate young man in his 21ſt year, and obtained 
at laſt, after uncommon delay, the favour of a grave in 
4 6 wa churchyard belonging to St. Clement Danes in the 

trand. | 


He had a ſurpriſing genius, and had raiſed hopes in all 
that knew him of becoming one of the moſt eminent poets 

of the age. His example, it is to be hoped, may be of uſe 

to check the ſallies of youth; to make them more attentive 

to the ſage advice of friendſhip and experience; and to ſhew 
them the inſignificance of the brighteſt parts without a due 
mixture of prudence. | His poetical works, conſidered, as 
they ought to be, only as juvenile productions, have great 
merit, and were publiſhed in 2 vols. 8vo, 1728. 


PAUL (FArnER), a moſt illuftrious and excellent per- 
ſon, was born at Venice the 14th of Aug. 1552; and was 
the ſon of Francis Sarpi, a merchant, whoſe anceſtors came 
from Friuli, and of Iſabella Morelli, a native of Venice. He Fvleentio's 
was baptized by the name of Peter, which he afterwards, the- by X 
upon entering into his order, changed for Paul. His father and Lock- 
dying, Ambroſio Morelli his uncle, prieſt of the collegiate e rope 
church of St. Hurmagoras, took him and a fiſter under his Iz ee 
own care; and their mother retired into a convetit. This to Paul's 


Ambroſio was very well ſkilled in polite literature, which ee 


very delicate. Paul had quick apprehenſion, a prodigious 
memory, a great ſtrength of judgement ; ſo that he made un- . kN 
common advances in every thing he a plied to. He tudied _ 5 
philoſophy and divinity under Gioy. Mag Capella, a father” 7 
belonging to the monaſtery of the Seryites in Venice; and 
Volo bs tb” P R he 
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he alſo cultivated, when but in his tender years, the mathe: 
matics, and the Greek and Hebrew tongues. Capella 
boafted, that he had a ſcholar wh6 was capable of being his 
maſter ; and conceived ſuch a veneration for him, that he 
prevailed with him, as is ſuppoſed, to aſſume the religious 
' habit of the Servites, notwithſtanding the oppoſition from 
his mother and uncle, who intended him 25 their own 
church. Paul took this habit, Nov. 24, 1 566 J and two 
years after made his tacit profeſſion, which he ſolemnly re- 

newed May the 10th, 1572. 8 e 

| Being then in his 20th year, he defended, in a public 

v8 aſſembly at Mantua, ſeveral difficult propoſitions in natural 

| philoſophy and divinity ; on which occaſion he gave ſo extra- 
ordinary a proof of his abilities, that the duke of Mantua ap. 
pointed him his chaplain, at the fare time that the biſhop of 
16 ttzhat city made him reader of canon law and divinity in his 
| Cathedral. Theſe employments animated him to improve 


| himſelf in the Hebrew ; and be applied alſo with fo much vi- 
| gour to the ſtudy of hiſtory, that it may be juſtly affirmed 
. no man ever ſurpaſſed him init. During his ſtay at Mantua 
: he became acquainted with many eminent perſons ; and, 
what made him more known, the duke, who was a learned 
prince, obliged him to diſpute with perſons of all profeſſions, 
and on all ſubjects. Paul had a profound knowledge in the 
mathematics, but the utmolt contempt for judicial aſtro- 
logy: We cannot, he uſed to ſay, ** either find out, or 
1 de we cannot avoid, what will happen hereafter.” Fulgen- 
1 tio tells us a pleaſant ſtory to this purpoſe. Duke William, 
who loved to ſoften the cares of government with fallies of 
humour, having a mare ready to foal a mule, engaged Paul 
to ſit up a whole night, and with his inſtrument to take the 
horoſcope of the animal's nativity. This being done, and 
the ſcheme ſettled, the duke ſent it to all the famous aftro- 
| logers in Europe, with this infcription, that under ſuch an 
* aſpect a baſtard was born in the duke's palace. The aſtro- 
logers returned very different judgements; ſome aſſuring 
that this baſtard would be a cardinal, others a great warrior, 
others a biſhop, and others a pope : all which, as may be 
+, ſuppoſed, afforded the duke no ſmall diverſion 
Paul, being now weary of a court life, which no way 
- (99> * , ©, Tuited his inclination, left Mantua, and returned to his con- 
went at Venice. By this time he had made a ſurprizing 
progreſs in the canon and civil law, in all parts of phyſic, 
and in the Chaldee language; and, as uſually happens, bis 
LEE had expoſed him much to envy. _ For, aw 
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His employment as provincial no ended; he retired for 
three years; which he ſaid was the only repoſe he had ever en- 
joyed; arid xpplied himſelf te the Rudy of natural philoſophy 
and anatomy. Among other experiments, he employed him- 
felf in the*tranſmutation of metals; but not with any view of 
diſcovering the philoſophet's ſtone; which he always ridiculed 
as 1rtipoſible. 12 the*cotrſe of his experiments; he found 
out ſeveral uſeful ſecrets ; * te honour of which other people 
have run away with. He ſtudied likewiſe anatomy, eſpeci- 
ally that part of it, which relates to the eye; on which he 
made ſo many cufious obſervations, that the celebrated Fa- 
bricius ab Aquapendente did not ſcruple to employ, in terms 
of the higheſt applauſe, the authority of Paul on that ſub- 
jet, both'int his lectures and writings. Fulgentio expreſſes 
his ſurprize at Aquapendente, for not acknowledging, in his 
« Treatiſe of the Eye, the ſingular obligations he bad to 
Paul; whom he declares to have merited alt the honour of it. 
He affetts likewiſe; that Paul diſcovered the values, which 
ſerve for the Circulation of the blood, and this ſeems to be 
allowed; but not that he found it, as Walzus, Morhoff, 
und others have contended, in prejudice to our countryman 


Harvey, to whom that diſcovery- has uſually, and indeed + © 


juſtly, been aſcribed. A book was publithed at Amſterdam, . 
1684, in$yo, with this title, © Ihventa Novantiqua; id eſt, 
Fu — DV, © brevis 
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ct brevis enarratio ortùs et progreſſũs artis medica, ac præ- 
« cipue de inventis vulgo novis aut nuperrime in ea reper- 
de tis:“ in which the author, Theod. Fa 

loveen, far from allowing Harvey to have diſcovered the cir. 
culation of the blood, affirms it to have been known to ſe. 
veral others, and even to Hippocrates himſelf: but as to 
what concerns Paul, he has the following remarkable paſſage: 
« Joannes Leonicenus fays, that Father Paul diſcovered the 
te circulation of the blood, and the valves of the veins, 


« but durſt not make the diſcovery public, for fear of ex- 


« poſing himſelf to trouble; ſince he was already but too 
ce much ſuſpected, and there wanted nothing but this new 
<« paradox to transform him into an heretic, in a country 


ce where the inquiſition prevails, For this reaſon. he en- 


«truſted the ſecret. to Aquapendente alone, who, fearful 
« alſo of becoming obnoxious, communicated it but to a 
<« few, and waited till his death, before he would ſuffer his 


% Treatiſe, concerning the valves of the veins to be pre- 


ce ſented to the republic of Venice: and as the ſlighteſt no- 
ic velties in that country are apt to create alarms among the 
ie people, the book was repoſited privately in the library of 
« St, Mark. Bar w ere had diſcovered the ſe- 
<« cret to a curious young Engliſh gentleman, named Har- 


<« vey, who ſtudied under him at Padua, and as Father Paul 
c at the ſame time made the ſame diſcovery to the Engliſh 


t ambaſſador, theſe two Engliſhmen upon their return home, 
<« being in a country of freedom, publiſhed it; and having 
c confirmed. it by a variety of experiments, claimed the 
<< whole honour to themſelves. Dr. George Ent, in his 
letter to Harvey, prefixed to his Apologia pro circulatione 
© ſanguinis,”” attempts to refute this account, by obſerving, 


Juin, 1684, that the Venetian ambaſſador, having been preſented by 


art, ii, 


Hiſt. of 
Phyſic, v. i. 
227, &. 

SY YO, 


. cc. them.“ : 


Harvey with his book, lent it to Paul, who tranſcribed 
many things from it, and this among the reſt: but there is 
a very great difficulty in this paſſage of Ent; for it is certain, 


that Harvey's book was not printed till 1628, whereas Paul 


died in 1623. However, Dr. Freind has very well aſcer- 
tained the ſole diſcovery of the circulation to Harvey, by 
ſhewing, that none of thoſe, to whom it has been aſcribed, 
underſtood the nature and manner of it; and that, though 


«© Aquapendente could diſcover. and deſcribe the valves of 
the veins, yet he was at the fame time ignorant of the 


« true uſe of them, as appears from his own deſcription of 
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Father Paul's great fame would not ſuffer bim to enjoy his 
retreat any longer: for he was now appointed procurator- 


general of his order; and during three years at Rome, 
where he was on that account obliged to reſide, he diſcovered 
ſuch prodigious talents, that he was called by the Pope's 
command to aſſiſt in, congregations where mattets of the 


by Sixtus V. by cardinal Bellarmine, and by Cardinal Caſ- 


in philoſophical experiments, or in converſation with his 


age. Theſe made it neceſſary for him to drink a little wine, 
from which he had abſtained till he was thirty years old; and 
he uſed to ſay, that one of the things of Which he moſt re- 
pented was, that he had been perſuaded to drink wine. He 
ſmall quantity of food, becauſe the leaſt fulnefs rendered him 
liable to violent pains of the head, 

But now Providence was. pleaſed to take Paul out of this 
haven of tranquillity, and to expoſe him on an ocean of 
troubles, Upon leaving Venice to go to Rome, he had 
left his friends under the counſel and direction of Gabriel 
Colliſſoni, with whom he had formerly joined in redreſſing 
certain grievances. But this man did not anſwer Paul's ex- 


Father intended to return to Venice, diſſuaded him from it, 


poſitions. He therefore artfully repreſented, that, by ſtay- 
ing at Rome, he would be ſure to make his fortune: to 


far from valuing the dignities there, he held them in the 


nd, coming to an irrecancileable rupture with Collifoni, 


de head of the inquiſition. The cardinal, however, did 
dewed his diſaffection to him by perſecuting his friend 


3 the 


higheſt . were debated. He was very much eſteemed 
tegna, afterwards Urban VII. Upon his return to Venice, 
he reſumed his ſtudies, beginning them before ſun- riſe, and 
continuing them all the morning. The afternoons” he ſpent 
learned friends. He was obliged to remit a little from his. 


uſual application: for, by too intenſe ſtudy, he hat already 
contracted infirmities, with which he was troubled till old 


eat ſcarce any thing but bread and fruits, and uſed'a very 


pectation, being guilty of great exactions: and, when the 
ell 1 that his return” would put an end to his im- 
hich Paul, with more honeſty than policy, returned an 
nſwer in cyphery that “ there was no advancing himſelf at 
the court of Rome, but by ſcandalous means; and that, 


* utmoſt abomination. After this, he returned to Venice; 


ot think it convenient to attack Paul Himfelf, although he © 


Put when Paul oppoſed 2 being elected general of 
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n account of his corrupt practices, the latter ſhewed his 
fuer in eypher to cardinal Santa Severina, who was then at 
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the order, the latter accuſed him to the inquiſition at Rome 
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late excommunication, to appear in perſon, 
anſwer the charges of hereſies againſt him. Inſtead of ap- 
pearing, he publiſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing the invalidity of 
the ſummons ; yet offered to diſpute with any. of the Pope's. . 
advocates, in a place of ſafety, on the articles laid to his 


FF | 
ſaltors.. The diſpute had commenced, and been earried on, 
under Clement VIII. but when Paul V. came to the pope- 
dom, he required abſolute obedience without diſputes. [I hus 
things ſtood for a time ; till at laſt, April 1606, the Pope 
excommunicated the 8 the whole ſenate, and all their 
dominions: and then the Venetians in return recalled their 


ambaſſador at Rome, ſuſpended the inquiſition by order of 
ſtate, and publiſhed by ſound of , trumpet a proclamation to 


this effect, diz. That whoſoever hath received from Rome 
« any copy of a papal edict, publiſhed there, as well againſt 
« the law of God, as againſt the honour of this nation, ſhall 
„ ;mmediately bring it to the council of Ten upon pain of 
« death,” Mean while, the minds not only of the common 
burghers, but alſo of Tome noble perſonages who were at 
the helm, being under ſome little conſternation at this papal, 
interdict, Paul endeavoured to diſſipate the groundleſs alarm, 
by a piece intituled“ Conſolation of mind, to quiet the con- 
« ſciences of thoſe who live well, againſt the terrors of the 
« interdict by Paul V.“ But, being written for the ſole 
uſe of the government- under which he was born, it was. 
depoſited in the archives of Venice; till at length, from a, 
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copy clandeſtinely taken, it was firſt publiſhed at the Hague, Preface to 


both in the Italian and French bes and the fame 
year in Engliſh, under this title, 


the Rights 
: 4 : of Soves 
ne Rights of Sove- reigns, &c. 


% reigns and Subjects, argued from the civil, canon, and Lad. 3725s 


„ common law, under the ſeveral heads of Excommuni- 
« cations, Interdicts, Perſecution, Councils, Appeals, In- 
« fallibility, deſcribing the boundaries of that power which 
FIC claimed throughout Chriſtendom by the Crown and the 
„Mitre; and of the privileges which appertain to the ſub-. 
« jects, both clergy and laity, according to the Laws of 


God and Man.“ Paul wrote, and ailiſted_in writing 


and publiſhing, ſeveral other pieces in this controverſy be- 


tween the two ſtates; and had the Inquifition, cardinal Bel- 


larmine, *and other great perſonages, for his antagoniſts, 
He behaved himſelf with great temper and moderation; yet 


the court of Rome was ſo exaſperated againſt him, as to 


cite him by a decree, OR. 30, 1606, under 1 of abſo- 
t Rome, to 


charge. 33 
5 — „ | 85 April 


* 
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April 1607, the diviſion between Rome and the republic 
was healed by. the interpoſition of France; and Fulgentio 


relates, that the affair was tranſacted at Rome by cardinal 


Perron, according to the order of the king his maſter, _ But 
ſome Engliſh writers are of opinion, that this accommoda- 
tion between the Venetians and the Pope was owing to the 


ſte miſcondu@ of our James I.; who, if he had heartily ſup- 


ton, prefix- Ported the Venetians, would certainly. have diſunited them 


ed to his 
Worlke*, 


from the ſee of Rome. Mr. Iſaac Walton obſerves, how 


edgy during the diſpute it was reported abroad, ** that the Vene- 


' Life of Re- 48 
del, p. 12. ( 


te tians were all turned Proteſtants, which was believed by 
tt many: for it was obſerved, that the Engliſh ambaſſador 
 & (Wotton) was often in conference with. the ſenate, and 
« his chaplain Mr. Bedel more often with Father Paul, 
« whom the people did not take to be his friend; and alſo, 
tc for that the republic of Venice was known to give com- 
« miſſion to Gregory Juſtiniano, then their ambaſſador in 
„ England, to make all theſe proceedings known to the 
„ king of England, and to crave a promiſe of his aſſiſtance, 
if need ſhould require, &c. Burnet tells us, That 
the breach between the Pope and the Republic was 
« brought very near a exiſis, ſo that it was expected a total 
« ſeparation not only from the court, but the church of 


Rome, was like to follow. upon it. It was ſet on by 


ec, Father Paul and the ſeven divines with much zeal, and 


« was very prudently conducted by chem. In order to the 


« advancing. of it, king James ordered his ambaſſador to 
& offer all poſſible aſſiſtance to them, and to accuſe the Pope 
<« and the Papacy as the chief authors of all the miſchiefs of 
« Chriſtendom. Father Paul and the ſeven divines preſſed. 

Mr. Bedel to move the ambaſſador to preſent king James's 
ce premonition to all Chriſtian princes and ſtates, then 
ce put in Latin, to the ſenate; and they were confident it 


e would produce a great effect. But the ambaſſador could 
not be prevailed on to do it at that time; and pretended, 

e that ſince St. James's day was not far off, it would be 
more proper to do it on that day.— Before St. James's. 


day came, the difference was made up, and that happy 


c opportunity was loſt ; ſo that when he had his audience 


<« on that day in which he preſented the book, all the anſwer . 
<< he got was, that they thanked the king of England for his 


«© good will, but they were now reconciled to the Pope; 


5 
* 


And that therefore they were reſolved not to admit any 


change in their religion, according to their agreement 
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« with the court of Rome.“ Welwood relates the en Memoirs, 
ſtory, and imputes the miſcarriage of that important affair . P. 34 
to © the en of conn kivg James's book on St. N 1 
« James's day. But Dr. Hickes attempts to confute this courſes upon 
account, by obſerving, that the 0 and the Venetians 1 
were reconciled in 1607, and that king's premonition — 48 
came not out till 1609, which indeed appears to be true; ſo oecaßoned 
that, if the premonition was really preſented, it muſt have 5 . 
been only in manuſeript : N 
Ale e Paul was cee, _ es firmer agen 
modation of April 1607, yet, Oct. the 5th following, he ide latter, 
was attacked in his . 2 his convent by five aafkns, Hon 1095s 
who gave him fifteen, wounds, and left him for dead. 
Three of theſe wounds only did execution: he receive& two. .. 
in the neck; the third was made by the ſtilletto's entering 
his right ear, and coming out between the noſe And right. _ 
cheek ; and ſo violent was the ſtab, that the aſſaſſin was 
obliged to leaye his weapon in the wound. Being come to 
himſelf, and having had his wounds dreſſed, he told thoſe 
about him, that the firſt two he had received feemed like two 
flaſhes of fire, which ſhot upon him at the ſame inſtant; and 
that at the third he thought himſelf loaded as it were with a 
prodigious weight, which ſtunſied and quite confounded his 
ſenſes. The aſſaſſins retired to the palace of the Popes 
nuncio in Venice, whence. they eſcaped" that evening either 
to Ravenna or Ferrara. 'Theſe- circumſtances diſcovered _ _ 
who were at the bottom of the attempt; and the Father 
himſelf once, when his friend Aquapendente was drefling his 
wounds, could not forbear ſaying: pleaſantly, that © they 
were made Stilo Ramanæ Curiæ. The perſon, who drew _ 
the ſtilletto out of his head, was deſirous of having it; but 
as the Father's eſcape ſeemed ſomewhat miraculous, it was 
hought right to preſerve the bloody inſtrument as a public 
monument: and therefore it was hung at the feet of a crucifix _ 
ia the church of the Servites, with the following inſcription, 
Deo Filio Liberatori, To God the Son the Deliverer.” 
he ſenate of Venice, to ſhew. the high regard they had for 
Faul, and their deteſtation of this horrid attempt, broke up 
mmediately on the news; came to the monaſtery of the 
pervites that night in great numbers; ordered the phyſicians 
o bring conſtant accounts of bim to the ſenate z and aſter- 5 
ards knighted and richly.rewarded Aquapendente for his 
peat care of Bins. r 8 
How ſcandalous ſoever this deſign againſt his life was, it 
Vas attempted again more than once, even by monks of his 
| 9 own 
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cn order: but the ſenate took all imaginable precaution 
for his ſecurity, and he himfelf determined to live more pri. 
vately. In his receſs, he applied himſelf to write his “ Ric. 

| ..<. tory. of the Council of Trent,” for which he had begun 
Life of Sir to collect materials long before. Walton tells us, that the 
+1996 . . conteſts between the court of Rome and the ſenate of Ve. 
nice © were the occaſion of Father Paul's knowledge and 
e intereſt with king James, for whoſe ſake principally he 
< compiled that eminent hiſtory of the remarkable council 
« of Trent; which hiſtory was, as faſt as it was written, 
<« ſent in ſeveral ſheets in letters by Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. 
<< Bedell, and others, unto king James, and the then biſhop 
of Canterbury, into England.” Wotton relates, that 
James himſelf “ had a hand in it; for the benefit,“ he adds, 
« of the Chriſtian world.” This hiſtory was firſt publiſhed 
at London, 1619, in folio, and dedicated to James I. by 
Antony de Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalato. It was after- 
wards tranſlated into Latin, Engliſh, French, and other 
languages; and a new. tranſlation of it into French by Dr. 
le Courayer, with notes'critical, hiſtorical, and theological, 
was publiſhed at London, 1736, 2 vols. folio. Burnet's 
arcount of this work may ſerve to ſhew the opinion, which 

_ Proteſtants of all communities have ever entertained of it, 
The ſtyle and way of writing,” ſays he [A], is fo na- 
<« tural and maſculine, the intrigues were fo fully opened, 

„ with ſo many judicious reflections in all the parts of it, 

<« that ĩt was read with great pleaſure; ſo it was generally 
looked on as the rareſt piece of 5 5 which the world 

<< ever ſaw. The author was ſoon gueſſed, and that raiſed 

ce the eſteem of the work : for as he was acrounted one of 

« the wiſeſt men in the world, fo he had great opportu- 

<< nities to gather exact informations. He had free acceſs 

cc to all the archives of the republic uf Venice, which has 

< been now looked on for ſeveral ages as very exact, both 

te in getting good intelligence, and in a moſt careful way of 

e preferving it: fo that among their records he muſt have 
found the diſpatches of the ambaſſadors and prelates of that 

* republic, who were at Trent; which being ſo near them, 

« and the council being of ſuch high conſequence, it is not 

% to be doubted, but there were frequent and particular in- 
(oel Preface to e bock, Iptitaled,, 4. ed by cardinal Pallavicini, in bi 
he Policy of Rome, or, The Hiftory of the. Council of Trent, 
„ Seatimencs” of the Court and Car- Eoglithed-out of French, 1 


1 , 
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„ dinals there, concerning Religion * 1681,“ $vo, 
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te formations, both of mid e public and ſecreter tranfactions 


55 tranſmitted thither. He had alſo contracted a cloſe friend- 


« ſhip with Camillus Oliva, that was ſecretary toqne of the 
* legates, from whom he had many diſcoveries of the prac- 


e tices of the legates, and of their correſpondence with 


« Rome: beſides many other materials and notes of ſome 
« prelates who were at Trent, which he had gathered to- 
« gether. His work came out within fifty years of the con- 
« clufion of the council, when ſevera be had been pre- 


« ſent there, were {till aliye ; and the thing was fo recent in 
men's memories, that few. thought a man of fo great 


tt prudence as he was would have expoſed his reputation, by 


Tas 4017 


'ofed to, be a prayer for the republic. When the news of 
555 death reached Rome, the cguxtiers rejoiced ; nor could 


he had a, very. fine han Fulgentio ren that though ä 
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@ hold to ſend you for a new-year's-gift a certain memorial, 
«© not altogether unworthy of ſome entertainment under your 


4 roof; namely, a true picture of Father Paul the Servite, 


ter to Dr. 


| . have a e 
In the Let ever ſtved. Father Paul; ſays Sir Henry Wotton, “ was 


« which was firſt taken by a painter whom I ſent unto him, 
* my. houſe then neighbouring his monaſtery. I have 
* newly added thereunto a title of my own conception, Con- 
« elt Tridentini Eviſcerator, &c,—You will find a ſcar in 
* his face, that was from the Roman aſſaſſinate, that would 


* have killed him as he was turned to a wall near his con- 
K vent.“ ke Pd } = N A. i Fre IO 5 4 


Nothing remains but to dwell a little upon the character 
of this extraordinary perſon. Father Fulgentio, his friend 
and companion, who was a man of great abilities and inte- 
grity, and is allowed on all hands to have drawn up Paul's 
life with great judgement and impartiality, obſerves, that, 
notwithſtanding the animoſity” of the court of Rome againſt 
him, the , moſt eminent'praates of it always expreſſed the 
higheſt regard for him ; and Proteſtants of all communities 


* 


uſtly ſuppoſed him one of the wiſeſt and beſt men that 


"Collins, juſt © one of the humbleſt things that could be ſeen within the 
cited, © 


bounds of humanity: the very pattern of that precept, 
quanto doctior, tanto ſubmiſſiar, and enough alone to de- 
« monſtrate, that knowledge well digeſted uon inflat. Ex- 
cc cellent in poſitive, excellent in ſcholaſtical and polemical, 
< divinity ; a rare mathematician, even in the moſt abſtruſe 
c parts thereof, as in algebra and the theoriques ; and yet 
* withal ſo expert in the hiſtory of 5 10 as if he had ne- 
& ver peruſed any book but nature. Laſtly, a great canonift, 
« which was the title of his ordinary ſervice with the ſtate; 
„ and certainly, in the time of the Pope's interdict, they 
+*6 


had their principal light from him. When he was either 


« reading or writing alone, his manner was to fit fenced 
with a caſtle of paper about his chair and over his head; 


T 
« for he was of our lord St. Alban's opinion, that all air is 
« predatory, and eſpecially hurtful, when the ſpirits are moſt 
c employed. He was of a quiet and ſettled temper, which 

«« made him prompt in his counſels and anſwers ;- and the 
« ſame in conſultation, which Tbemiſtocles was in action, 
cc 
40 


dure ira, as will appear, unto you in a 


4 paſſage between him and che prince of Conde. The faid 


0 e e ee journey to Rome, came by Ve- 
ome 


« nice, wh. e vent to his own humours, he 
« would often diveſt himſelf of his greatneſs ; and after other 
«© leſs laudable curioſities, not long before his departure, a 


« deſire 


th: 
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te geſire took him to viſit the famous obſcure Servite. To 

« whoſe cloyſter coming twice, he was the firſt time denied 

« tobe within; and at the ſecond it was intimated, thatyþy 

« reaſon; of his daily admiſſion to their deliberations in the 

te palace, he could not receiye the viſit of ſo illuſtrious a 

« perſonage, without leave from the ſenate, which he would 

« ſeek to procure. This ſet a greater edge upon the prince, 

« when heſaw he ſhould confer with one participant of more 

« than monkiſh ſpeculations. So, after leave gotten, he 

« came the- third time; and then, beſides other voluntary 

« diſcourſe, deſired to be told by him, who was the true un- 

« maſked author of the late Tridentine Hiſtory ? To whom 

« Father Paul ſaid, that he underſtood he was going to 

Rome, where he might learn at eaſe, who was the author 
« of that book.“. . 

Cardinal Perron 


\ thought proper to deliver himſelf concern- 
ing our author in theſe terms: I ſee nothing eminent in Perroviana, 
« that man; lie is a man of judgement and good ſenſe, but 

* has no great learning: Lobſerve his qualifications to be 

« mere. common” ones, and. big, ſuperior to an ordinary 

% monk's. But the learned, Morhoff lias juftly remarked, Polybiftor._ 
that « this judgement of Perron is abſurd and malignant, and? 99% 
directly  contrafy to the . cleareſt, evidence; ſince thoſe 

« who are aequainted with the great things done by Father 

« Paul, and with the vaſt extent of his learning, will allow 

him to be ſuperior, not only to monks, but cardinals, and 

« even to Perron himſelf,” 3 French tranſlator, 

ſays, that * in imitation of Eraſmus, Caſſander, Thuanus, Vie abregee 
« and other great men, Paul was a Catholic in general, and * 

« ſometimes a Proteſtant in particulars. He obſerved every rene 
« thing in the Roman religion, which could be practiſedt lift. a. 

« without ſuperſtition; and, in points which he ferupled, = cos 44 
took great care not to ſcandalize the weak. In ſhort, he 

« was equally averſe to all extremes: if he difapproved the 

“ abuſes of the Catholics, he condemned alſo the too great 

« heat of the Reformed ; and uſed to ſay to thoſe who 

« urged him to declare himſelf in favour of the latter, that 
God had not given him the ſpirit of Luther. —Courayer- 

« likewiſe obſerves, that Paul wiſhed for a reformation of 
the Papacy, and not the deſtruction of it; and was an 
enemy to the abuſes and pretences of the Popes, not their” 
place.“ We fee by ſeveral of Paul's letters, mat he 
wiſhed extremely the progreſs of the Reformation, though in 

a gentler manner than that which. had been taken to procure 
it; and, if he himſelf had been ſilent on this head, we 
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might have collected his inclinations this way; from circum- 

ftances relating to Fulgetitio, the moſt intimate of his friends; 

and who was beſt acquainted with his ſentiments.” Burnet 

Life of Be- informs us, that Fulgentio preaching-upon Pilate's queſtion, 

n neee What is Truth?” told the audience, that at kalt; after 

many ſearches; he had found it out: and holding forth a 

New Teſtament; ſaid; it was there in his hand; but, 

adds he, putting it again in his pocket; . the book is pro- 

-. hibited. “ e e a 

Me have, in the coürſe of this mhemoif, had occaſiön to 

mention two works of Father Paul, which have been pub. 

liſhed in an Engliſh verſion: The Rights of Sovereigns and 

c Subjects, and“ The Hiſtory of the Council of Freie.” 

-  Thete remain his © Letters,” „ Maxims of the He en 

af Venice, in an Advice to the Republic” and a 

e Treatiſg of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Revenues ;” all 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed at London. 


PAULINUS, an excleſtaſtical writer of the fifth bentury, 

| was deſcended from an illuſtribus family of Roman ſenators, 

Du Pin, and born at Bourdeaux about the year 353. He was direct. 

i Care, Tille- ꝗ in his ſtudies by the famous Auſonius; and applied him- 
mant, &c. Ab Tx | deb 64 hs 6, @, Cap 

ſelf ſo earneſtly to the beſt Latin authors; that he acquired a 

ſtyle not unlike theirs. . He was advanced afterwards to the 

moſt conſiderable offices of the empire. Auſonius ſays, that 

Paulinus was conful with him; but his name not being 

found in the Faſti Conſulares, it is probable he obtained 

that dignity only in the room of ſome other perſon, who 

died in the office, and perhaps in the year, 378, after the 

death of Valens. He married Theraſia, a "ay rich lady, 

who-proved inſtrumental in converting him'to Chriſtianity; 

and he was baptized in the year 389. He dwelt four years 

in Spain, where he embraced voluntary poverty; ſelling his 

gs by degrees, and giving them to the poor. The inha- 

itants of Barcelona, where he reſided, conceived ſuch an 

eſteem for him, that they would have him ordained: prieſt ; 

to which, after a long reſiſtance, he confented; upon con- 

dition that he ſhould not be obliged to remain in Barcelona, 

' becauſe his deſign was to withdraw to Nola. This ordina- 

tion was-performed in 393, and the next year he left Spain 

to go into Italy. In bis way he ſaw St. Ambroſe at Florence, 

5 who ſhewed kim marks of reſpect; and was kindly received 

A2̃7̃4.4 Rome both by the quality and the people: but the clergy 

*  . there growing jealous of him, he left that city quickly, and 

vent to Nola, where he dwelt in a l half 
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a league from the town. He lived there fixteen years wit 
his wife Theraſia, in the ſtudy and exerciſes of a monaſtic ' 
life; and then, in 409, was choſen and ordained biſhop of 
Nola. The beginning of his epiſcopate was diſturbed by 
the incurſions of the Goths, who took that city; but the 
aſſault being, over, he enjoyed.it peaceably to his death, which 
happened in 431. 

His works conſiſt of * Poems” and“ Letters, and are 
written with much art and elegance; his manner of expreſ- 
ſion being cloſe and clear, his words pure and well choſen, 
and his ſentences ſtrong and lively. All his writings are 
ſhort, but pretty numerous, and compoled with great care. 
Auſonius highly commends his poems; yet they cannot 
paſs for perfect, eſpecially thoſe which he made after his con- 
verſion. He was eſteemed, beloved, and caręſſed by all the 
great men of that age, of what party ſoever they were; and 
correſponded with them all, without falling out with any. 
He was, in truth, like Titus, the delight of his times, The 
firſt edition of his works was at Paris, 1516, by Badius ; 
the ſecond at Colen, by Gravius: Roſwedius cauſed them 
to be printed at Antwerp, in 1622; and the laſt edition of 
: them was at Paris, 2 vols. 4to, the former of which contains 
: his genuine works. Du Pin wiſhes, that ““ the bookſellers 
t « had taken as much care to have it upon good paper -and- 
7 e in a fair character, as the editor did to make it correct and 
d 2 | 
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« uſeful.” 85 
5  PAUSANIAS, an ancient. Greek writer, who has left 
„ us a curious deſcription of Greece. Ihe time in which he 
7 flouriſhed appears, from what himſelf -fays- of Corinth, in 
g his fifth book; where he,obſerves, that the inhabitants of 
i that town had been ſent.thither by an emperor, 2t7 years 
. before he wrote. But this emperor, who ſent à colony to 
in Corinth, was Julius Cæſar; and he did it in the year of 
1 Rome 710, which was the laſt of his life: ſo that Pauſanias E. brie. Bibl. 


n- lived in the year. of Rome 927, that is, the 14th of Marcus 1 


a; Aurelius, and 174 of Chriſt. 5 Bid ech. 
8 Pauſanias diſcovers. nothing. elſe in his work relating to Cheic. 

Th himſelf, fo that very few particulars, of his life are kn ]. 
e; Suidas mentions two of this name: one of . Lacoma, n- 

ed writ concerning the Helleſpont, Laconia, the Amphyctions, 

oy and other things; another, who was a ſophiſt or rhetorician 

of of Cæſaria 8 the ſame time with Ariſti- 


jalf des, and is wore, by Philoſtratus, in his Lives of the 
ze Orators, as an indifferent rhetorician. + The avfanias of 
VV 27S: Laconia 
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L.aconia could not be the fame with our deſeriber of G reece, 


for two reaſons : he would have written in. the Doric dia. 
lect, whereas our author approaches nearer to the Tonic, 


and he would not have ſpoken ſo often againſt the Lacede- 


monians, as our author has done, if he himſelf had been of 


Laconia. This is the judgement of Sylburgius, Volaterra- 
nus, and Gerard Voſkius; who are all of opinion, that our 


Pauſanias is the orator of Czfarea, of whom Philoſtratus 


ſpeaks. He was, according to the fame Philoſtratus, a 
* diſciple of the famous Herodes Atticus, who flouriſhed 
« under the emperors Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and ob- 
<« tained ſo prodigious a name among the Sophiſts. He 
< imitated his maſter in many ref; but eſpecially in 


 < compoling without premeditation. His pronunciation 
«_ was according to the manner of the Cappadocians, who 


“ had a way of lengthening ſhort ſyllables, and ſhortening 
<« Jong ones. The character of his compoſition was negli- 
ec gent, yet not without force. He declaimed a long time 
« at Rome, where he died very old, though he continued all 
de the while a member of the college at, Athens. Among 
<« other things, which he ſaid to the Athenians upon leav- 
<« ing them, nothing was more a propos than this line of 


Euripides: O Theſeus, grant me to return, and fee this 


« city again b | 

Pauſanias often mentions Herod of Athens, though he does 
not call him his maſter ; and ſpeaks of buildings, and other 
public ornaments, which he made in different parts of 
Greece. He ſpeaks too of the philoſopher Marcus Antoni- 
nus, but makes no mention of any emperor after him; which 
is a fair preſumption, that this deſcription of Greece was 
written in his reign. It is properly an account'of a journey 
through Greece, in which the author noted every thing that 
was remarkable. All public monuments, as temples, theatres, 
tombs, ſtatues, paintings, &c. came within his deſign : he 
took the dimenſions of cities, which had formetly been great 
and famous, but were then in ruins; nor did he haſtily paſs 


over places that were memorable for illuſtrious tranſactions 
of old, but gg makes, in the ſtory of them, very agree- 
able digreſſions. 

| H Higoricis quent, -as;V offius ſays, is yet very curious; and, though not 
a racis. 


his work, therefore, though 'not elo- 


for thoſe, who are juſt entering upon the ſtudy of 


_ hiffory and the Greek language, may be read with vaſt ad- 


vantage by proficients. It illuſtrates the hiſtory and antiqui- 


ties of Greece; and thus clears up many paſſages in ancient 


authors, which 


Fa * 44 


would otherwiſe have remained very perplexed 
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and obſcure. They, who ſhall travel into that part of the world, 
for the ſake of ſurveying the remains of antiquity, cannot take 
with them à better companion and guide, than this work of 
Paufanias; and it is well known, that Spon and Wheler 
made great uſe of it in this way. x. | ne ret 
This * Deſcription of Greece is divided into ten books: 


the firſt of which.deſcribes Attica and its environs ; the ſę- 


cond, Corinth; the third, Laconia ; the fourth, Meflenia ; _ 
the fifth and fixth, Elis; the ſeventh, Achaia ; the eighth, 
Arcadia; the ninth, Bteotia; and the tenth, Phocis. Pau- 
ſanias appears not only to have travelled through Greece, 
Macedonia, and. Italy, but to have run alſo through à con- 
fiderable part of Aſia, and to have penetrated as far as to the © 
temple of Jupiter Hammon : for he ſpeaks. of theſe places, 
and of what is remarkable about them, as one who had ſeen 
them. Befides this <* Deſcription! of Greece, helwrote'alſo 
of Syria and Plicenicia, as appears from ſome citations of 
him by Stephanus of Byzantium ;. where he ſpeaks of ſeveral 
towns of Syria, as Gaza, Gabba, Dorus, Mariammia, 
and Seleucobelus. © What Philoſtratus has ſaid of the negli- 
gence of Paufanias's ſtyle, agrees very well with the work 
that is extant : but then it muſt be remembered, that theſe 
are „Travels,“ which never were drawtt up ina laboured 
and finiſhed ftyle, but in that which the Greeks uſed to call 
idiotic,” or the language ſpoken in common converſation. 
Nevertheleſs, there are ſome parts more labouted, and 
raiſed to the dignity of the hiſtorical ſtyle : chat particularly 
in the fourth book, where he relates the wars between the 
Lacedemonians and Meſſenians at large. Voſſius com- 
plains with reaſon of Julius Scaliger, for calling this author, 
as he does, Greculorum omnium mendaciſſimum. If Pauſanias 
has related fables, When be is deſcribing certain things or 
places, it was becauſe he could not avoid it; for a great 
number of monuments, which it was proper for him to 
ſpeak of, were erected on a ſuppoſition that thoſe fabulous 
accounts were true: and without mentianing ſuperſtitions. 
and falſehoods, he could not have related on what account 
many of their temples, ſtatues, and altars, were raiſed, It 
is true, that in his deſcription of Phocis, where he. wentions Lib. x. 
the war of the Gauls with the Phoceans, he wan 
attempts of the former to pillage the temple of Delphi; he. Hp 
does not forget the miracles of Apollo, in thy eee 
his oracle: but in relating theſe, he does nothinggamore  * _ 
than had been done before by other authors, who bad po- 
ken of this war and the tradition of the Delphians, yet" TY 
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were never cenſured as credulous or ſuperſtitious on that 


account, . f | is > 

« Pauſanias” was firſt publiſhed at Venice in 1516 by 
Aldus, who was affiſted by Marcus Muſurus: Muſurus wrote 

Fabric, Bibl. a preface in Greek, which is prefixed to this edition, and 
— A770 addreſſed to John Laſcaris, a learned Greek of the ſame age. 
Afterwards, in 1547, Romulus Amaſeus publiſhed a Latin 
verſion of Pauſanias“ at Rome; and, three years after, 
was printed at Baſil an edition of Pauſanias, with a new 
Latin verſion by Abr. Loeſcherus. A better edition than 
had yet appeared, with the Greek text of Aldus corrected 
by Xotander, and the Latin. verſion of Amaſeus by Syl- 
burgius, came out at Francfort, 1583, in folio; from 
which that of Hanover, 1613, in folio, was printed word 
for word. But the beſt of all is that of Leipſic, 1696, in 
folio, with the notes of Kuhnius. This learned man had 
already given proof, by his critical labours. upon lian, D. 
Laertius, and Pollux, that he was very well qualified for a 
work of this nature ; and his notes, though ſhort, are very 
good, When he undertook this edition of “ Pauſanias,” he 
propoſed great advantages from four manuſcripts in the King 
of France's library: but, upon conſulting them on. ſeveral 
corrupt and obſcure paſſages, he found that they did not 
vary from Aldus's copy. The main ſuccours he. derived 
were from ſome. manuſcript,notes of Iſaac Caſaubon, upon 
the margin of Aidus's edition; and, by the help of theſe, 
and his own critical ſkill, he was enabled to correct and 
amend an infinite number of place. 


PEARCE (Dr. ZAchaAkRv), a learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was the ſon of a diſtiller in High Holborn, e and 

| Life, writ. born in 1690. He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
cn, dy bim- and elected thence to Trinity College in Cambridge; Du- 
8 ring the firſt years of his reſidence in the uniyerſity, he 
amuſed himſelf with lighter compoſitions; ſome of which 

were inſerted in the miſcellaneous publications of the times. 

Thus the account of A ſilent Club” in the Guardian, 

No. 121, and the eſſays on Quacks” and on Elo- 

e gquence in ** Spectator, No, 572 and No. 633, are his. 

In 12168 be publiſhed an edition of“ Cicero de Oratore,” 


and dedicated 


1 a . 1 1 


ated it to the Lord Chief Juſtice Parker. Lord 
Parker ſoon recommended. him to Dr. Bentley, maſter of 
I Trinity, to be made one W Fellows: to which Bentley 
« agreed,” on condition, that lord Parker ſhould, promiſe to 

| en Ons, as Joon 98.1 lay. in. bis power 58 110 
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him a living; In 1917, he went into orders; and was in- 
vited by lord Parker, now become chancellor, to live with 
him: as bas: rap In 1719, he was rector of Stapleford Ab- 
bots, in Eſſex; in 1720, of St. Bartholomew behind the 


Royal Exchange; and, in 1723; of St. Martin's in the 
of Doctor in Divinity was conferred 


_ 8 
N n 1724, 
on him fs Abp. *, and the ſame year he dedicated to 

his patron, now earl of Macclesfield, his edition of“ Lon- 

« ginus.“ In 1726, when the church of St. Martin's was 
rebuilt, beter a ſermon at the confecratior! ; which he 
afterwards: printed, and accompanied with An Effay on 
« the Origin and Pr of Temples.” In 1725, the 
earl of Macclesfield Ns the great ſeal; and, being im- 
peached and receiving a ſentence _ himſelf, in- the 
Houſe of Lords, retired, and died iu 1734. During this 
period, whether from his attachment to his patron, of whoſe 
innocence he was firmly convinced, or from whatever cauſe, 
he does not ſeem to have got on in the way of preferment. 
Nevertheleſs, he was in high favour with of the great, 
and could reckon among his patrons or friends Mr. Pulte- 
ney, abp. Potter, lord Hardwicke, Sir Iſaac Newton, and 
other illuſtrious perſonages: the queen was alſo pleaſed to 
honour him frequently with her converſation, and to be 
very familiar with _ 8 he SN to be with many of 
the learned. a f 

After man fappointments, in 1 1. was made 1 
of Wine — in 1748, biſhop of Jap. he and, in 1 b 
biſnop of Rocheſter = ry Hes of "Weſtminſter: This ak 
is ſaid to have@agcepted with reluctance; having already 4 
ceived a deſign o giving up his diſnoprie, and ſeceding to a 
private life, In A763, being old and (as he thought) unfit 
for his ſituation, he erin to lord Bath his intention 
to reſign both his biſhoprie and deanefy, and to retire upon 
bis private fortune; and lord Bath acquainted the King, 
who named a day and hour, when the biſhop was admitted 
alone into the eloſet. He told the King; that he wiſhed to 
have ſome interval between the fatigues of buſineſs ant 
eternity; and defifed his Ma to conſult proper perf | 
about the proprĩety and hep * his reſignation. P xs >. 
two months the king informed him, We lord are, 
ſaw no objection; and that lord Northington; Who had been 
doubtful, on farthet conſideration thought that the recqueſt 
might de complied with. But lord Bath applied for biſhop 
Newton to ſucceed him; * the e — that 
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any dignities ſhould be obtained but Ne their hands, 
oppoſed his reſignation: ſo that the king told him, at a third 
audience, that he muſt think no more of reſigning. How- 
ever, in 1768, he obtained leave to reſign the deanery; and, 
devoting himſelf more cloſely to contemplation and books, 
he lived till June 1774. | 
_ His critical abilities, and application to philological learn- 
ing, were great. We have mentioned ſome of his labours 
already; to which we may add an edition of Cicero de 
O Officiis, 1745. He was alſo the author of the following 
pieces: 1. An Account of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
4 1720.” 2. „ Epiſtolæ duz de editione, N. T. a Bent- 
<« leio ſuſcepta, de corruptis Epiſtolarum, N. T. locis, 
« &c. 1721. 3. A Letter to the Clergy of the Church 
<«< of England, on occaſion of the Bp. of Rocheſter's com- 
c mitment to the Tower. 1722.” 4. © Miracles of Jeſus 
« vindicated. 1727, and-1:1728. Theſe were againſt 
Woolſton. 5. Two Letters againſt Dr. Conyers Middle- 
<« ton, relating to his attack upon Waterland.”” 1730, and 
1731. 6. “A Review of the Text of Milton.“ Beſides 
And, ſince his death, A Commentary with Notes on 
c the Four Evangeliſts and the Acts of the Apoſtles,” to- 
New Tranſlation of St. Paul's Firſt Epiſtle 
<« to the Corinthians and a Paraphraſe and Notes, have 
been publiſhed, with his Life“ prefixed, from original 
MSS. in 2 vols. 4to, by his chaplain John Derby, EM: 
from which this extract hath been made. 
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PEARSON (Jonn), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was born, Feb. 12, 1612, at Snoring in Norfolk; of which 
place his father was rector. In 1623, he was ſent to Eton 
ſchool; whence he was elected to King's college in Cam- 
bridge in 1632. He took the degree of batchelor of arts in 


, 


4635, and that of maſter in 1639; in which year he re- 


ſigned his fellowſhip of the college, and lived afterwards 2 
fellow-commoner in it. The fame year he entered into 
orders, and was collated to a prebend in the church of Sa- 
rum. In 1640, he was appointed chaplain to Finch, lord 


| Keeper of the great ſeal; by whom, in that year, he was 
preſented to the living of Torrington in Suffolk, Upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars, he became chaplain to 


the lord. Goring, whom he attended in the army, and 


- afterwards to Sir Robert Cook in London. In 1650, 
he was made miniſter of St. Clement's Eaſtcheap in Lon- 


don 
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don [a]. In 1657, he and Gunning, afterwards biſhop of 
( Ely, had a diſpute with two Roman Catholics upon the 
ſubject of ſchiſm. - This conference was managed in writ-: - 
ing, and by mutual agreement nothing was. to be made pub- 
lic without the conſent of both parties: vet a partial ac- 
count of it was publiſhed, in 1658, by one of the Romiſh 
diſputants, cum priuilegio, at Paris, with this title, © Schiſm 
« unmaſked: a late conference, &c. bel. In 1659, he 
publiſhed & An Expoſition of the Creed,” at London, in-4to ; - 
dedicated to his pariſhioners of St. Clement's Eaſtcheap, to 
whom the ſubſtance of that excellent work had been preach- 
ed ſeveral years before, and by whom he had been deſired to 
make it public. The ſame year, he likewiſe publiſhed « The 
Golden Remains of the ever memorable Mr. John Hales 
of Eton;“ to which he put a preface, containing the 
character of that great man, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted for many years, drawn with great elegance and 
force, - Soon after the Reſtoration, he was preſented by 
Juxon, then biſhop of London, to the rectory of St. Chrifto- 
pher's in that city ; created doctor of divinity at Cambridge, 
in purſuance of the king's letters mandatory ; inſtalled pre- 
bendary of Ely; archdeacon of Surrey; and made maſter. 
of Jeſus college in Cambridge: all, before the end of the 
year 1660. March 252 1661, he ſucceeded Dr. Love in 
the Margaret profeſſorſhip of that univerſity ; and, the firſt 
day of the enſuing year, was nominated one of the com- 
miſſioners for the review of the liturgy in the conference at 
the Savoy. April 14, 1662, he was admitted maſter of 
Trinity college in Cambridge; and, in Auguſt, reſigned: 
his rectory of St. Chriſtopher's, . and prebend of Sarum. 
In 1667, he was admitted a Fellow of the. Royal Society. 
In 1672, he publiſhed at Cambridge, in 4to, ** Vindiciz 
« Epiſtolarum 8. Ignatii,” in anſwer to Monſ. Daille; to 
which is ſubjoined, * Iſaaci Voſfi epiſtolæ duz adverſus 
pl + Cn at. Py. 5 rope een ct 1 8 
[3] To the piece it, A Preface England demonſtrated in four Argu- 
* of the Catholle diſputants, contain- ments, e.“ which was ſoon aft 
ing the proceedings of both parties animadverted upon by Willem yy. 
won matter of fact.“ There is an well, D. D. maſter of Jeſus college, 
«count of this publication in a piece Cambridge, in a pamphlet. printed 2 
intituled, © A Gagg for the Quakers; Cambridge in 1688 (te, under <bis 
© with an Anſwer to Mr. Den's title, ** The Reformation of the 
* Quaker no Papift, by Mr. Thomas © Church of England. juftifjed, &c. 
„Smith, of Chriſt's college in Cam- * being an Aofwer 38 7 
„ bridge; Lond. 1659.” The con- © at Oxford, called Schifme, 
lerence was reprinted at Oxford durieg . f 
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& Davidem Blondellum,'”** Upon the death of Wilkins, 
biſhop of Cheſter, Pearſon was promoted to that ſee, to 
which he was conſecrated, Feb. 9, 1672-3. In 1682, his 
& Annales Cyprianici, five ack bs anndrum, quibus 8. 
* Cyprian. inter Chriſtianos verſatus eſt, hiſtoria chrono- 
<« logica,” was publiſhed at Oxford, with Fell's edition of 
that father's works. Pearſon was diſabled: from all public 
ſervice by ill health a conſiderable time before his death, 
which happened at Cheſter, July 16, 1686. Two years 
after, his poſthumous works were publiſhed by Dodwell at 
London, “Cl. Joannis Pearſoni Ceſtrienſis nuper Epiſcopi 
< opera poſthuma, &c. &c.“ There are extant two ſer- 
mons publiſhed by him, 1. No Neceſſity for a Reforma- 
66 tion; 1661, 4to. 2. A Sermon preached before the 
* King, on Ecclef. vii. 14. publiſhed: by his Majeſty's 
<« ſpecial command; 1671,” 4(. 0. , BY 
Anecdotes PECK (Francs), born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, 
8 W May 4, 1692, was educated at Cambridge, where he took 
Þ. 590. the degrees of B. and M. A. The firſt work diſcovered 
of his writing is a poem, intituled, “ Sighs on the Death 
« of queen Anne; printed One about the time of 
her death in 1714. Two years afterwards he printed 
« TO TYOE*ATION; or an Exerciſe on the Creation, 
„ and an Hymn to the Creator of the World; written in 
* the expreſs Words of the Sacred Text, as an Attempt 
ct to ſhew the Beauty and Sublimity of the Holy Scrip- 
“e tures, 1716,” 8vO. In 1721, being then curate of 
King's Clifton in Northamptonfhire,.. he offered to the 
world propoſals for printing the Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of his native town, which work he produced in 1727, in 
folio, under the title of Academia tertia Anglicana ; or 
«© The Antiquarian Annals of Stamford in Lincoln, Rut- 
& land, and Northampton Shires ; containing the Hiftory 
& of the Univerſity, Monaſteries, Gilds, Churches, Cha- 
« pels, Hoſpitals, and Schools there, &c. inſcribed to 
John Duke of Rutland A]. This publication was haſtened 
dye An Effay on the ancient and preſent State of Stam- 
FJ ford, 1726, 4to, by Francis Hargrave, who, in the 
Peelace to his pamphlet, mentions the difference which had 


Lal Whoſe ſam ly name of. Man- voir Caftle; with Croxton Park-hovſe, | 
1 pers,” Mr. Peck obſerves, is de- | a feat. built by the duke; and two 
; 8 % Bominus de Maneriis ;“ other ſeats and four manors which his 
no Jeſs than 24. Mano belonging to grace acquired by marriage. 
te duke being to be flen from Bel. . | Es 
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ariſen between him and Mr. Peck, on account of the for- 
mer's publication unfairly foreſtalling that intended by the 
latter. Mr. Peck is alſo therein very roughly treated, on 
account of a ſmall work he had formerly printed, intituled 
« The Hiſtory of the Stamford Bull- running.“ He had 
before this time obtained the rectory of Godeby, near Mel- 
ton, in Leiceſterſhire, the only preferment he ever enjoyed. 
In 1729, be e a ſingle ſheet, © Queries concerning 
e the Natural Hiſtory and Antiquities of Leiceſterſhire and 
« Rutland, which were afterwards reprinted in 1740; 
but although the progreſs he had made in the work was ve 

conſiderable, yet it never made its appearance; and as Ent 4 


as he had executed of it, is ſuppoſed to have been, with 
other materials for the hiſtory of thoſe counties, in the bands 


of the late Sir Thomas Cave [BJ. bart. In 1732 he pub- 
liſhed the firſt volume of Defiderata Curioſa; or, A 
„Collection of divers ſcarce and curious Pieces relating 


« chiefly to Matters of Mp Hiſtory; conſiſting of 


« choice Tracts, Memoirs, Letters, Wills, Epitaphs, &c. 


„ Tranſcribed, many of them, from the Originals them 
© ſelves, and the reſt from divers ancient MS, Copies, or 


« the. MS, Collations of ſundry famous Antiquaries and 
« other eminent Perſons, both of the laſt and preſent Age: 


«© The whole, as nearly as 


poſſible, digeſted into Order of 


“ Time, and illuſtrated with ample Notes, Contents, Ad- 


% ditional Diſcourſes, and 


a Complete Index,” This 


volume was dedicated to Lord William Manners; and was 
followed, In 1735, by a ſecond volume, dedicated to Dr. 


| | x I 
d The greater part of Mr Peck's 
Msg. became the property of this wor- 
thy baronet, Amonz others, he pur- 
chaſed vs volumes in quarto, fairly 
tranſcribed: for the preſs, in Mr. Peck's 
den neat hand, under the title of 
« Monafticon Anglicanym, Supple- 
„% mentis' novis adauctum i quo com- 
„ prehenditur Arboris Praggnftraten- 
« fis Ramus Anglicanus, ver omnia 
© triginta & unum Angliz Walliz- 
„que ejoſdem Ordinis Cœnobia; e 
« Chronicis, Regiſtris, Cartis aliifque 
« Teftimoniis antiquis MSS. & au- 
„ thentich, ad ipſa Monaſteria olim 
„ pertihentibus; & Hhaftenus ineditis, 
* five. imperſectè & mendoze perquam 
te editis abunde illuſtratus. Cujus pars 
J. Gen falib; II. Specialiaz III. 
„ Cenobii Croxtonfenſis Librum de 
„ Domeſday continet; omnia Latina, 
„ Gallica, Auglica, ad corum Exem- 
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& plaria literatim expreſſa. Opera & 
« Studio F. P. A. M. te ineiſa 
4% adduntur aliquot Inſign'a, Sigilla, 
« Monumenta, & "/ZEdificiorum Reli- 
6 qi.“ Theſe volumes were, on 
the 14th of May 1779, preſented to 
the Britiſh Muſcum, by the laſt Sir 
Thomas Cave, after the death of his 
father, who, 20 years before, had it in 
contemplation to beſtow them on that 
excellent repoſitory. They are a moſt 


valuable and almoft ineflimsble cal- 
lection. If the gentlemen at Rome; 
who have been ſome years compoting - 


the © Hiſtory of the Prazmonfiraten- 
« ſes,” knew of hem, doobtteſs a — 


would conſult andinfert them, having. 


made great enquiries after them many 


years ago. It is hoped” ſome induf- 


trious Antiquary wil} get permiſſiog ta 
tranſcrjbe and pꝛiat them. 


1 * 


* 
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Reynolds biſhop of Lincoln. Being grown ſcarce and high- 
priced, both volumes were re- printed in one volume 4to, 
by ii by the late Mr. Thomas Evans [o], in 1779. 
In 1735 Mr. Peck printed, in a 4to pamphlet, A com- 
<« plete Catalogue of all the Diſcourſes written both for and 
<«< againſt Popery, in the Time of King James the Second; 
< containing in the whole an Account of Four hundred 
< and Fifty-ſeven Books and Pamphlets, a great Number 
<« of them not mentioned in the three former Catalogues; 
with References after each Title, for the more ſpeedy 

finding a further Account of the ſaid Diſcourſes and their 
« Authors in ſundry Writers, and an Alphabetical Liſt of 


<« the Writers on each Side.“ In 1739 he was the Editor 


of © Nineteen Letters of the truly Reverend and learned 
« Henry Hammond, D. D. (Author of the Annotations 
< on the New Teſtament, &c.) written to Mr. Peter 
„ Stainnough and Dr. Nathaniel Angelo, many of them 
<« on curious Subjects, &c.” Theſe were printed from the 
originals, communicated. by Mr. Robert Marſden, arch- 
deacon. of Nottingham, and Mr. John Worthington. The 
next year, 1740, eee two volumes in 4to, one of 
them intituled, Memoirs of the Life and Actions of 
« Oliver Cromwell, as delivered in three Panegyrics of him 
written in Latin; tho firſt, as ſaid, by Don Juan Ro- 
«<< deriguea de Saa Meneſes, Conde de Penguiao, the Por- 
s tugal Ambaſlador; the ſecond, as affirmed by a certain 
«« Jeſuit, the Lord Ambaſſador's Chaplain z yet both, it is 
thought, compoſed by Mr. John Milton (Latin Secretary 
<«< to Cromwell), as was the third: with an Engliſh Verſion 


<« of each. The whole illuftrated with a large Hiſtorical . 
« Preface ; many ſimilar Paſſages from the Paradiſe Loſt, 


and other Works of Mr. John Milton, and Notes from 
 < the beſt Hiſtorians. To all which is added, a Collection 
of divers curious Hiſtorical Pieces relating to Cromwell, 
« and a great Number of other remarkable Perſons * 
« the Manner of Deſiderata Curioſa, Vol. I. and 
The other, New Memoirs of the Life and Poetical 
„ Works of Mr. John Milton; with, firſt, An Examina- 
<« tion of Milton's Style; and ſecondly, Explanatory and 
«Critical Notes on divers Paſſages in Milton and Shake- 
«-ſpeare, by the Editor, Thirdly, Baptiſtes ; ' a ſacred 
„ Dramatie. Poem in Defence of Liberty, as written in 


“ Latin by Mr. George Buchanan, tranſlated into Engliſh ' 


* by Mr.. John Milton, and firſt publiſhed in 1641, by 


e] Who died, univerſally regretted, whilft this ſheet war printing, May 1, 
17 , See art, PRIOR, 11 188 ; printing, May 


J.)“. 
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« Order of the Houſe of Commons. Fourthly, The 
« Parallel, or Archbiſhop Laud and Cardinal Wolſey com- 
« nared, a Viſion, by Milton. Fifthly, The Legend of 
« bir Nicholas Throckmorton, knt. Chief Butler of Eng- 
« land, who died of Poiſon, Anno 8 o, an Hiſtorical 
« Poem, by his Nephew Sir Thomas bares: Ent. 
« Sixth, Herod the Great, by the Editor. Seventh, The 
« Reſurrection, a Poem, in Imitation of Milton, by a 
« Friend. And, eighth, A Diſcourſe on the Harmony ef 
« the Spheres, by Milton ; with Prefaces, and Notes.” 
Theſe were the laſt publications which he gave the world. 
When theſe appeared, he had in contemplation no leſs than 
nine different works [o]; but whether he had not met with 
encouragement for thoſe which he had already produced, or 
whether he was rendered incapable of executing them by 
reaſon of his declining health, is uncertain: none of them, 
however, ever were made public. He concluded a laborious, 
and, it may be affirmed, an uſeful life, wholly devoted to 
antiquarian purſuits, Aug. 13, 1743, at the age of 61 years. 
There'is a portrait of him d to the ſecond edition of 
his „ Deſiderata Curioſa, | inſcribed, «+ Francis P 
* A, M. natus Stanfordiæ, 4 Maii, Mpcxcii.” 
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[9] Az the material« for the ſeveral 
volumes whoſe publication he medita- 
ted may be ſtill exiſting, and ſome of 


« Antbor of the Antiquities of Lei- 
« cefterſhire, and bis Brother Robert 


them not unworthy the public stten- 


tion, the following liſt of them is given 
from an advertiſement at the end of the 
Memoirs of Cross ell. 2. Defiderata 
„ Curioſs, vol. fü. 2. „ The An- 


© nals of Stamford continued, vol. 


iv. 3. The Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
e ties of the Town and Pke of Gran- 
© tham, in Lincolnſhire. 4: The 
4% Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of 
“ Rutland.” 
* Hiftory and Antiquities. of Leiceſ- 
«© terſhire.”” 6.“ The Life of Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrgr, of Little Qidding, 
in the County of Huntingdon, Gent. 
% commonly called the Proteſtant St. 
Nicholas, and the pious Mr, George 
© Herbert's Spiritual Brother, done 
from original MSS,”* 7. © The 


$. © The Natural. 


© Burton, B. D. Student of Chriſt 


&© Church, and Rector of Segrave in 
« Leicefterſhire, better known by the 


Name of Democritus Jun.” 8. 


© Monafticon Anglicanum, Volumen 


.« Quartum, all from Ociginals never 


« yer publiſhed.” [This is part of 
the work mentioned above as. 

in the Britiſh Muſeom. ] 9. New 
« Memoirs of the Reftoration of King 
« Charles the Second (which may be 
« alſo confidered as an appendix to 
« Secretary Thurloe's Papers) con- 
« taining the Copies of Twa Hundred 
« and Forty-fix Original Letters and 
* Papers, all written annis 2658, 
4 1659, and 1660 (noge of them 
« ever yet printed), The whole com- 
„ municsted by William © 


| « Eſq; Clerk of the Parliament... 
« Lives Willian Burton, Eſq; | 3 3 
PEELE (G ron), M. A. This poet, he flouriſhed Beers 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was a native of Devon- Pramatic 


ſhire, from whence being ſent to Broadgate's Hall, he was 
lome time afterwards made a ſtudent of Chriſt 


A 


Church 
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College, Oxford, about 1573, where, after going through 1 
all the ſeveral forms of logic and philoſophy, and taking all 
the neceſſary ſteps, he was admitted to his maſter of ar 
degree in 1579. After this it appears that he removed to 
London, where he became the city poet, and had the order- 
ing of the pageants. He lived on the Bank- ſide over- againſt 
Black Fryars, and maintained the eſtimation in his poetical 
capacity which he had acquired at the univerſity, and which 

' ſeems to have been of no inconſiderable rank. He was a 
good paſtoral poet; and Wood informs us, that his plays 

_ were not only often ated with great applauſe in his life- 
time, but did alſo endure 8 with due commendation, 
many years. after his death, He ſpeaks of him, however, 
as-a more voluminous writer in that way than he appears to 
have been, mentioning his dramatic pieces by the diſtinction 
of tragedies and comedies, and has given us a liſt of thoſe 
which he ſays he had ſeen; but in this he muſt have made 
ſome miſtake, as he has divided the ſeveral incidents in one 
of them, viz, his Edward I.“ in ſuch manner as. to make 
the “ Life of Llewellin, and the Sinking of Queen 
Eleanor, two detached and ſeparate pieces of themſelves; 
the error of which will be ſeen in the peruſal of the whole 

p title of this play. He, moreoyer, tells us, that the laſt- 

| mentioned piece, together with a ballad on the ſame ſubject, 
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was, in his time, uſually ſold by the common ballad- 

mongers. The real titles of the plays written by this 

Bee the Sup- author, of which four only are known, are, 1. The 

gry we « Atraignment of Paris. 1584, 4to. 2. Edward the 

„ Firn. 1693. 40. 3. Bing David and Fair Beth- 

p. 291. ( ſabe. 189 4to. 4. The Turkiſh Mahomet and 
edit. 2780, (c Hyren the Fair Greek; not printd. 

Mood and Winſtanley, miſguided by former catalogues, 

have alſo attributed to him another tragedy, intituled, 

%  Alphonſus, Emperor of Germany,” But this, Lang- 

baine aſſures us, was written by Chapman, he himſelf having 

- the play in his poſſeſſion, with that author's name to it, 

About 159 „ Pecle ſeems to have been taken into the pa- 

tronage earl of Northumberland, to whom he dedi- 

ES _ 'cated in that year, The Honour of the Garter, a Poem gra- 

„ _"* rulatorie”?—*<* The Firſtling,”” conſecrated ta his noble name. 

=: 9 3 almoſt as famous for his tricks and merry pranks as 

Scoggan, Skekon, or Dick Tarleton; and as there are 

books of theirs in print, ſo. there is one of bis called, 

e Merrie conceited Jeſts of George Peele, Gent. ſometime 

{ Student in Oxford; wherein is ſhewrd the 8 55 

| . Lite 


* 


„„ | 
« Life, how-he lived, &c, 1627.” 4to, Theſe jeſis, as 
they are called, might with more propriety be termed the 


tricks of 'a ſharper, Peele died before the year 1598. Meres, 


in his 6 Wit's e ih p. 286. ſays, © As Anacreon 
« died 145 5 pot, ſo George Peele by the pox.“ Oldys 
ſays, he behind him a wife and a aughter. He ſeems 
to have been a perſon of a very irregular life; and Mr. 
Steevens, with great probability, ſuppoſes, that the charac- 
ter of «© George Pieboard,“ in The Puritan,” was deſigned 
as a repreſentative of George Peele. See a note on that 
993 p. 587, as publiſhed by Mr. Malone, | 8vo. 
I7 86 wy : WL NS 1 
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PEIRESC (Nicor as CLAUDE Farr), an illuſtrious 
genius who adorned France, was deſcended from an ancient 
and noble family, ſeated originally at Piſa in Italy, and born 
in 1580. At ten years of age, he was ſent to Avignon, 


where he ſpent five years in completing his humanity-ſtudies 


in the Jeſuits college: he was remoyed to Aix in 1595, 
and entered upon the ſtudy of philoſophy. In the interim, 
he attended the proper maſters for dancing, riding, and 
handling arms; in all which he performed the leſſons regu- 
larly, but that was all: for this being done only to pleaſe 


an uncle, whoſe heir he was to be, he never practiſed by 


himſelf; - eſteeming all the time loſt, that was ſpent out of 
the way of literature. It was during this, that his father 


being ' preſented” with a medal of the emperor Arcadius, 


which was found at Belgenſer, Peireſc*begged the favour 
of it: and, charmed with decyphering the characters in the 
exergue, and reading the emperor's name, in that tranſport 
of joy he carried the medal to his uncle; who for his encou- 
ragement gave him two more, tagether with ſome books 
upon that ſubject. This is the epoch of his application to 
antiquities, for which he hecame afterwards fo famous. In 


1596, he was ſent to finiſh his courſe of philoſophy under 


the Jeſuits-at Tournon. At the Tame time taking a fancy 
to the mathematics, he learned particularly coſmography, 


as being neceſſary in the ſtudy of hiſtory : yet he abated no- 


thing of his application to antiquity, in which he yas 


- afliſted by Petrus Rogerus, one of the profeſſors, and 8 * 


medaliſt: nor did he omit the ſtudy of-humanity in geiieral 


wherein he was in a manner the maſter and-inftrudtor of 3 £ 
brother who was with him. But, to do alf chis, he way 


obliged to ſit up late at nights : ſo much labour and atten- 


tion, as he was naturally of a tender conſtitution, — 


the weakneſs of his ſtomach; formerly contracted, and for 
which he had uſed a kind of digeſtive powder. Being re- 
called by his uncle in 1597, he returned to Aix, and entered 
there upon the ſtudy of the law; which he proſecuted, 
however, ſo as to find leiſure to viſit and converſe fre- 
quently with Peter A. R. Bagarr, a moſt. ſkilful antiquary, 
who was afterwards made maſter of the jewels and rarities to 
Henry IV. ; 3 * n bin 

The following year he went again to Avignon, to carry 
on his courſe of law under a private maſter, one Peter 


David; Who, being well ſkilled likewiſe in antiquities, was 
pleaſed to ſee Peireſc join this ſtudy to that of the law. But 
- Ghibertus of Naples, auditor to cardinal Aquaviva, fed his 


curioſity the moſt, in ſhewing-him ſome rarities which never 


had been ſeen before. Ghibertus alſo lent him Goltrius's 


«© Treatiſe upon Coins, and adviſed him to go into Italy; 


_ eſpecially to Rome, where he would meet with curioſities 


enough to ſatisfy his moſt ardent wiſhes. Accordingly, his 
uncle having procured. à proper governor, he and his 
brother ſet out upon that tour, Sept. 1699; and paſſing 
through Florence, Bononia, and Ferrara, when he had 
ſtayed a few days at Venice, he fixed his reſidence at Padua, 


in order to complete his courſe of law. But once a quar- 


ter, going to Venice, to get caſh for bills of exchange, 
he took theſe opportunities of making an acquaint- 
ance! with the moſt diſtinguiſhed literati there, as Sarpi, 
Molinus, &c. in order to obtain a fight of every thing cu- 
rious in that renowned city. Among others, he was par- 
ticularly careſſed by F. Contarin, procurator of St. Mark, 
who was poſſeſſed of a curious cabinet of medals, and other 
antiquities, without knowing the value of them: this, how- 
ever, was fully ſhewn to him by Peireſc, who likewiſe ex- 
plained. the Greek inſcriptions upon his medals, and the 


monumental ſtones, After a year's ſtay at Padua, he ſet 
out for Rome, and arrived there, Oct. 1600, in order to 


be in time for ſeeing the jubilee : to celebrate which, the 
Porta Sancta would be opened in the beginning of the next 
year. He paſſed ſix months in this city, viewing the num- 


berleſs curioſities there; and after Eaſter, going to Naples 
- with*the ſame deſign, returned to Padua about June the 


ſamè year. le reſumed his ftudy of the law; and in the 
interim applied himſelf to all ſuch languages as might be 


ol uſe. in Aecyphering the inſcriptions upon medals, &c. 
Accordingly, he learned fo much of Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Syriac, and Arabic, as was ſufficient for interpreting the 


inſcriptions upon ſhekels, &c. in which he made uſe 1 
5 he , 1 _ 5 5 : Rab 
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Rabbi Solomon, who was then at Padua: but he ſtudied 
the Greek language with more care and exactneſs, as he did 
alſo the mathematics; for he was from this time much be- 
loved by Galileo, with whom he firſt: became acquainted at 
the houſe of Pinzllus at Rome; and whom he greatly ad- 
mired for the engine he invented to drain off the water 
which then infeſted the city. At the fame time, he did not 
omit to carry his reſearches into aſtronomy and natural phi- 
loſophy; and was preſent, when Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 
out of a parcel of eggs upon which a hen was ſitting, took 
one every day, to obſerve the gradual formation of the chick. 
from firſt to laſt, © From this time it was generally ac- 
knowledged, that he had taken the helm of learning into 
his hand, and began to guide the commonwealth, of 
letter n #641 n 2 
Having now ſpent almoſt three years in Italy, he began 
to prepare for his departure; and, in the end of 1602, hav- 
ing been once more at Rome to take leave of his friends 
there, he packed all the rarities, gems, &c. and, putting 
them into the road to Marſeilles, he left Padua: and, 
croſſing the Alps to Geneva, went to Lyons; where re- 
ceiving money, he made a handſome preſent to his gover- 
nor, who took the route of Paris. From Lyons he went to 
Montpellier, to improve himſelf in the law under Julius 
Parius; and, arriving there in July, he put himfelf and his 
brother to board with that profeſſor. From Montpellier 
he diſpatched/ more rarities to his uncle, whe ſending for 
him home, he arrived at Aix in November: but, bringing 
Parius along with him, he obtained leave to return to 
Montpellier in a few days. He waited upon Parius back 
again, under whom he continued purſuing his law ſtudies, 
till the end of 1603; when he returned to Aix, at the earneſt 
requeſt. of his uncle, who, having reſigned to him his ſena- 
torial dignity, had, ever ſince the beginning of the year, 
boards = the king's' patent. The degree of doctor of 
law was a neceſſary qualification for that dignity. Peireſc, 
therefore, having kept the ufual exerciſe, took that degree 
Jan. 18, 36043 on which occaſion he made a moſt learned 
ſpeech, upon the origin and antiquity of the doctoral orna - 
ments. The ſolemnity was hardly finiſhed, when the patent 
aforeſaid was to be preſented to the ſenate, leſt à fers Hime 
ſhould be loſt, It was therefore given in, and orderedeto be 
recorded: yet Peireſc procured leave not to bg preſently 
admitted, and entered into the liſt of ſenators. Ihe bent of 
lis inclination was not fo much to buſineſs, a8 to the mare 
_.- - delightful 
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delightful Muſes; to advance; arts and ſciences, and to aſſiſt 
all the promoters of learning. For this purpoſe, he reſolved 
to lead a ſingle life ; ſo that when his father had concluded a 
match for him with a reſpectable lady, he prevailed to be 

In 1605, be accompanied G. Varius, firſt preſident of the 
ſenate at Aix, who was very fond of him, to Paris; whence, 
having viſited every thing curious, he croſſed the water, in 
company with the French king's ambaſſador, 1606, to 
England. Here be was very graciouſly received by king 

James; and having ſeen Oxford, and viſited Camden, Sir 
Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Saville, and other learned men, 
he paſſed over to Holland; and after viſiting the ſeveral 
towns and univerſities, with the literati in each, he went 
through Antwerp to Bruſſels, and thence back to Paris, to 
ſee the ceremony of the Dauphin's baptiſm 3 which being 
ſolemnized Aug. the 24th, he returned home Sept. 1606, 
being expected for the ordering of the family affairs, 

Preſently after this, he purchaſed the barony of Rians, | 
which he completed in 1607 ; hich year, at the ſolicitation 
of his uncle, having approved himſelf before that aſſembly, 
he was received a ſenator on the 1ſt of July. Jan. 1608; 
be loſt his uncle; and, the following year, falling himſelf 
into a dangerous fever, recovered by eating muſk-melons 
before ſupper, for which he had conceived: a longing [A]. 

In 1616, he attended Varius to Paris; where, in 1618; he 
| procured a faithful copy, and publiſhed a ſecond edition of 
« The Acts of the Monaſtery of Maren in Switzerland.” 
This was in defence of the royal line of France againſt 
Theodoric Pieſpordius, who had attempted to prove the title 
of the Auſtrian family to the French crown by right of ſuc- 
ceſſion; and, upon this, he was nominated the ſame year, 
by Lewis XIII. abbot of Sancta Maria Aquiſtrienſis. He 
- Rayed in France till 1623; when, upon a meſſage from his 

father, now grown old and ſickly, he left Paris, where he 

- had ſpent ſeven years and ſome months. He arrived at Aix 8 

in October; and not long after preſented to the court a pa- 
tent from the King, permitting him to continue in the 
function of his ancient dignity, and to exerciſe the office of 


- +[a] Ke-was, ordered by his phyfi- could abſtain from any other meat as he 
| clan ia est them before bis meals, . liſted, yer towards them, he. profeſſed, 
without bread ; and to drink a glaſs of he was not able to.maſter himſelf, He 
pure wine upon them, He continued frequently experienced, that in the 
this method all bi lfeafterwards j and muſk-melon ſeaſon he was never trou- 
writs lag of them, that, though be bled with the gravel, . p 
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2 ſecular, or lay perſon; notwithſtanding. that, being an 
abbot, he had aſſumed the perſon of a churchman. To this 
the court of parliament, not aſſenting, decreed unanimouſly, 
that; being already admitted into the firſt rank, he ſh 


abide perpetually therein; not returning, as the cuſtom of 


the court was, to the inferior auditory, wherein grials are 
uſually had of criminal cafes. Moreover, he obtained a re- 
(cript from the Pope, to licenſe him to be preſent. at the 


judgement. of capital cauſes; as even in the higher auditory 


ſome ſelect caſes of that nature were cuſtomarily, heard: 


but he never made uſe of this licence, always departing 


when they came to vote, without voting himſelf. In 1625, 
he buried his father, who had been long afflicted with the 
gout. He was much grieved with the loſs of this indulgent 
parent, who had never denied him any thing all his life. In 
1627, he prevailed with the archbiſhop of Aix, to eſtabliſh 


a poſt thence to Lyons, and fo to Paris and all Europe; by 


which the correſpondence, conſtantly held with the literati 
every where, was much facilitated, In 1629, he began to 


be much tormented with the ſtrangury and hamorrhoides ;- 


and, in 1631, having completed the marriage of his nephew 
Claudius with Margaret Alreſia, a noble woman of the 
county of Avignon, he beſtowed upon him the barony of 
Rianty, together. with a grant of his ſenatorial dignity, only 
reſerving; the function to himſelf for three years. B 

parliament not waiting his ſurtendry of it, he reſented that 


affront. ſo. heinouſly, that he procured, in 1635, letters. pa- 
tent from the king; to be reſtored, and to exereiſe the office 


for five years longer, which happened to be till his death: 
for being ſeized, June 1637, with a fever that brought on 
a ſtoppage of Vine, this put an end to his life on the 24th 
of that month, in his 57th year. . 8 
A very honourable funeral was provided for him by his 
nephew, Claudius, in the abſence of his brother, who was 
then. at Paris; but who, returning ſhortly to Provence, 


* 


haſtened to perform funeral rites to his brother, and to be 
preſent at the obſequies. He alſo procured a block of marble 


from Genoa, from which à monument was made and erected 
to his memory, with an epitaph by Rigaltius. Moreover, 


as he had been choſen in his life- time a member of the aga- 


demy of the Humoriſti at Rome, his elogium was pros, 
nounced by John James Bouchier, of that learned { 
in the preſence of cardinal! Barberini, his brother Aten 


cardinal Bentivoglio, and feel ther cardinallsg and. ſuch. | 
- 2 multitude of renowned and learned men, that the hall-was” * 
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ſcarce able to contain them. Many copies of veries, in 
Italian, Latin, and Greek, were recited ; which were af. 
terwards printed together, with a collection of funeral ele- 

ries in forty languages, under the title of “ Pangloſfia.“ 
| 15 to his character, his perſon was of a middle ſize, and of 
a thin habit; his forehead large, and his eyes grey; à little 


hawk-noſed ; his cheeks tempered with red; 
head yellow, as alſo his beard, which he uſed to wear 
long; his whole countenance 0 the marks of ' un. 
common and rare courteſy and affability. In his diet he 
affected cleanlineſs, and in all things 


thing ſuperfluous or coſtly, His cloaths were ſuitable to his 


ve 
'In 


dignity ; yet he never wore filk. In like manner, the ref 
of his houſe was adorned according to his condition, and 
8 furniſhed ; but he neglected his own chamber, 


friends and of famous men, beſides innumerable bundles of 
commentaries, tranſcripts, notes, collections from books, 
epiſtles, and ſuch like papers. 
plain, and his table continually loaded and covered with pa- 
pers, books, letters, and other things'; as alſo all the ſeats 
round about, and the greateſt part of the floor. Theſe were 


fo many evidences of the turn of his mind; in reſpect to 


Cafſendi's. 
Life of Pei · 
reſc, in 
Engliſh, 


Land, 1657. 


which, the writer of his euloge compares him to the Ro- 
man Atticus ; and Bayle, confidering his univerſal corre- 
ſpondence and general aſſiſtance to all the literati in Eu- 
rope [B], daſhed it out luckily enough, when he called him 
ec the attorney general of the literary republic.“ A lift of his 
works is inſerted below J. 


e hair of his 


about him; but no- 


d of tapeſtry, there hung the pictures of his chief 


His bed was exceeding 


(u] For the particulars, the reader 


may recollet all the eminent men of 
that age, in every art and ſcience what- 
ever, It is ſufficient here to mention 
one only jaſtar omnium, Hugo Gro- 
tius; who expreſsly declares, that the 
world owes his book !! De jure Belli et 
4% Pacis”” to Peireſc, Letter of Grotius 
to Peireſe, Jan. Ih. 1624- 

(e} Tbeſe are, * Hiftoria provincie 
cs liz Narbonenſis; ** Nobilium 
« cjuſdem provinci familiarum Ori- 
6 gines, et fſeparatim Fabricie ;“ 
4 entarii rerum omnium memo- 


na dignarum ſua etate geſtarum ;“ 


2 Lie de ladicris nature operibus 3**- 


4 Mathematica & aſtronomies va- 
„ ria; . Obſervationes mathema- 


benz gde 2d 8. F. Urda- 


« &,z" „ Authores antiqui_Creci 
et Latini de ponderibus et menſu- 
4 ris ;“ 4 Elogia et epitaphiaz"* In- 
6 ſcriptiones antique et nor; Ge- 
* nealogia domfs Auſtriacʒ; Ca- 
% talogus librorum bibhioth. reg-;” 
„ Poemata varia; * Nummi Gallici, 
« Saxoniei, Britannici, Kc. ;“ „Lin- 
8 tur orientales, — — 
tana, Arabica, Egyptiaca, et In- 

« gices librorum harum lingustum;“ 
« Obſervationes in varios ayQores.” 
It is remarkable, that, though Peiteſc 
bought more books: than any. man of 
his time, yet bis collection left was not 
The reaſon was, that, as faſt as 

he purchaſed, he kept continually 
making preſents of them to ſuch learn- 


| | ed men as he knew they would be uſe- 
© 4 aum VAL, | cardinales Barderioos, ful to, - 7 2 
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» PELAGTUS fa] (the Hereſiarch) was born in Great 
Britain in the 4th century, and is ſaid to have been abbot 
of the monaſtery of Bangor. However that be, it is certain 
he'was a monk; and, though probably a layman, yet dif- 
tinguifhed among his brethren both by piety and ri 
But, in the proſecution of his ſtudies, * — errors, he 
went to Nome, and began to teach his doctrines in that 
city* about 400. He'pretended, that man is able to work 
but his falvation by the natural force of free · will without 
the afſiſtance of grace; that by theſe natural powers he may 
even ſo attain to a ſtate of perfection, as not to be ſubject ei- 
ther to paffion or fin; that grace is given in proportion to 
our meriting it; and, laſtly, that there is no ſuch thing as 
original ſin. Under the influence of theſe principles, his 
morals were irreproachable. He therefore 2 a great 
crowd of followers; and the hereſy ſpread ſo much, that it 
became neceſſary for him to quit Rome; as he did in 409, 
going to Sicily,” and accompanied; by Ceri [oÞ bis 
chief diſciple and fellow-labourer. They continued in Si- 
cily, till the report of a' conference, held at Carthage be- 
tween the Orthodox and Donatiſts, induced them to go to 
Africa: but Pelagius did not ſtay long there; and, after his 
departare, Celeſtius being accuſed of talking againſt origi- 
nal fin by Paulinus, was condemned by a council held at 
Carthage in 472, under Aurelius, primate of Africa, Upon 
this, he repaired to his friend Pelagius, who had retired to 
Paleſtine; A e ; The *s ik 2 5 | AK, : n 
lere they were well received by John biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem,” the enemy of St. Jerom, and well 1 
better "fort of people. Count Marcellinus, being defifous 
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Tit 


* 


* to knoy in what their doctrine, which was much talked of, 

6 conſiſted, applied vs St. Auguſtin, biſhop of Hippo, for in- 
> formation; and Pelagius, fearing to engage with fo formi- 

1 dable an antagoniſt, wrote the biſhop a letter full of pro- 
ci, teſtations of the purity of his faith, accompanied with a-pro- 

<4 fuſtoñ of compliments,” to which St. Auguſtim replſed in 
[n- term of general "civility; and things remained for a while 
3, in this Rates It was probably about 4.14, that Pelagius re- 
A ſolved to ſet ahout his treatiſe of the natural ſtrength of man, 
of in ſupport” of bis doctrine of free-will; which hee 
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Latls' more, he is thence called Pe- 51 He is {aid do be 3166 3B 2 . 
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ers e 
tgp authority of 0 Auſtin and Pt. Jerome. But; th 575 
it 5 


no, ſooner 7 9 e Welt, than the former refut 
& Dale” 7 py latter hen ell volumes upon yo. 


In the mean time, 
it fared much ogy in Paleſtine; REY, a, es bas 
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Pelagius Appeared befare. lad e 
in ſuch, a F that h © 19h: ablalved by., —. 25 theſe 
| words: ee Since we ,are ſatisfied with the declarations of 
+. the. monk; Pelagius, here 1 gd 287 8 acknowledges the 
4 holy dectrine, and condemns whatſoever. is e n 
00 fag faith of the church, we declare that he i is in 


the, com- 
& munion of the catholic 1 1 Theodore of Mopfueſta | 


was one of Pelagius's: werful friends in the Eaſt. He 
15 a 0 . of e erucition and grea e td 3 and 
0 Belag ea tee all he e dee 

in 50 wa Teen 2s allo 
other hand, the African a Hege l. held 4 e 
ee to,cuſtam, 1 in 416, at Carthage, at whic V Aure- 
lius, biſhop. of that city, pre Mes. where the letters of, Heros 
and Lazarus fp] N re e the a8 of, the 
council of Car 1 hich eleſtius kad been con- 
gemned about five: — 7 1 After the; reading them, 
the biſho 1790 of this council were of opinion, 52 elagius 
and: Celeltius. ought to be anathematized, if they..did not 


very plainly. anathematize their errors; to the end that, the 


entence pronounced againſt them being public, it might're- 


_ claim thoſe, at leaſt, whom they had deceived,. if they 
ſhould prove incortiglble themſelues. The — org | 


fit to . their judgement to the Pope nt J. 
In order to join the authority of the ſee of Rome to zheir 
own,.. "They: ; accordingly. wrote. to him a ſynodical, epiſtle, 


to which they annexed the letters of Heros And, Lazarus | 


and the acts "* this laſt council, Which contained thoſe of 
the year 412. In .theſe letters, the bilkops,,proimpted. by 

St. Ay ute an a -ſummary.way, the chief en ae 
puted [bo Pelagins, and conclude thus: < iT, bough; Pelagius 

and ſtius diſown, this doctrine, and the — pro- 
- «duced againſt them, without its, being, poſſible; tg, qpavidt 
2 them, af falſehood; neverthele(s, we mut Pnathematize 


* WAGE whoeyer teacher. chat human atuxe is ca- 
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cc pable of avoiding ſin, and of fulfilling the commands of 
« God; as he ſhews himſelf an enemy to his grace, which 
« ſo evidently appears by the prayers of the ſaints. About 
the ſame time a council was held at Milevum, compoſed of 
ſixty- one biſhops ; who, after the example of that of Car- 
thage, wrote to Pope Innocent, deſiring him to condemn 
this hereſy,” which took away the benefit of prayer from 
adults, and baptiſm from infants. Beſides theſe two ſyno- 
dical letters, another was wrote by St. Auguſtin, in the 
name of himſelf and four more biſhops; wherein he ex- 
plained the whole of Pelagius's affair more at large, and de- 
fired tho Pope to order him to Rome; to examine him more 
minutely, and know what kind of grace it was that he ac- 
knowledged, or elſe to treat with him on that ſubject by 
letters; to the end that, if he acknowledged the grace 
. e e teacheth he might be abſolved without 
H. ee ee H6GS 2603-300 monte 45 
Thee letters were anſwered by Innocent in 47%, wherein 
he joined his ſuffrage with theirs, and anathematizes all 
who ſay, that the grace of God is not neceſſary to good 
works; and judges them unworthy of the communion of the 
church, and directs them to be cut off from it as rotten 
members. In anſwer to the five African biſhops; who had 
written to him on his being ſuſpected of favouring Pela- 
gianiſm, he ſays, He can” neither affirm nor deny, that 
< there are Pelagians in Rome ; becauſe, if there are any, 
« they take care to conceal themſelves, and are not diſco-—- # 
« vered in ſo great à multitude of people.. He adds, 
ſpeaking of Pelagius, We cannot believe he has been 
juſtified, notwithſtanding that ſome laymen have brought to 
us (acts, by which he pretends to have been abſolved. But 
e doubt the authenticitytof theſe acts, becauſe they have 
* not been ſent us by the council, and we have not received 
any letters from thoſe who aſſiſted at it. For if Pelagius 
could have relied on his juſtification, he would not have 
* failed to have obliged his judges to acquaint us with it. 
* And:even in theſe acts he has not juſtified himſelf clearly, 
* but has only ſought to evade and perpiex matters. We 
* can neither approve nor blame this deciſion. If Pela- 
* gius pretends he has nothing to fear, it is not our huſineis 
to ſend for him, but rather his to make haſte ti come aH 
get himſelf abſolved. For if he ſtill continues to entek- 
* tain the ſame ſentiments, whatever letters he may receive, 
© he will never venture to expoſe himſelf to aut ſentence. 
* If he is to be ſummoned, that ought rather to be doe 
N 3 „ r 
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dy thoſe who are neareft-to him. We have peruſed the 
© book ſaid to be written by him, which you ſent us. We 


% have found therein many propoſitions againſt the grace of 


„God, many blaſphemies, nothing that pleaſed us, and 
hardly any thing but what diſpleaſed us, and ought to be 
rejected by all the world.“ | 


Celeſtius, upon his condemnation at Carthage in 412, 
had indeed appealed to this Pope; but, inſtead of purſuing 
his appeal, he retired: into Paleſtine. Pelagius, howeves, 


who had more cunning, did not deſpair of bringing Rome 
over to his intereſt, by flattering the biſhop of that city. 
The moment he learnt that things were likely to go againſt 
him in the Weſt, he drew up à confeſſion of faith, and 
ſent it to Pope Innocent with a letter, which. is now loſt, 


Innocent was dead; and Zoſimus had ſucceeded him, when 


this apology of Pelagius was brought to Rome. On the 


firſt notice of this change, Celeſtius, who had been driven 


from Conftantinople, haſtened to the Weſt; in hopes of ſe- 
curing the new Pope's favour, by making him his judge. 


He was not deceived : for Zoſimus, taking this opportunity 


of drawing to his ſee appeals of cauſes adjudged elſewhere, 


readily admitted Celeſtius to juſtify himſelf at Rome. He a- 


ſembled his clergy in St. Clement's church, where Celeſtius 


preſented him à confeſſion of faith; in which, having gone 


through all the articles of the Creed, from the Trinity to 


the reſurrection of the dead, he ſaid, If any diſpute has 
.« ariſen on queſtions that do not concern the faith, I have 
not pretended. to decide them, as the author of a new 
doctrine; but 1 offer to your examination, what I have 
from the ſource of the prophets and apoſtles ; to the end, 


-<< that if I have miſtaken through ignorance, your judge- 


„ment may correct and ſet me right.” On the ſubject 
of original ſin, he continued, We acknowledge that chil- 
« dren ought to be baptized for the remiſſion of firs, 


„ agreeably to the rule of the univerſal church, and the au- 


% thoxity of the goſpel; becauſe the Lord hath. declared, 
that the kingdom of heaven can be given to thoſe on) 


-< who have been baptized. But we don't pretend thence 


- . 
. 
- 


to eſtabliſh the tranſmiſſion of ſin from parents to ther 


children; that opinion is widely different from the catho- 
lic docttines. For ſin is not born with man; it is man 


ho cömmits it after; he is born: it does not proceed 
46. from nature, but from will. We therefore acknowledge 


the ffeſt, in order not to admit of ſeveral baptiſms; ard 


.< take is precaption, that we may not derogate fron 


> 
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« the Creator.” Celeſtius havipg confirmed by word of 
mouth, and ſeveral repeated declarations, what was con- 


of tained in this writing, the Pope aſked him, whether he con- 
nd demned all the errors that had been publiſhed under his 
be name ? Celeſtius anſwered, that he did condemn them in 

| conformity with the ſentence: of Pope Innocent, and pro- 
25 miſed to condemn whatever ſhould be condemned by the 
ng holy ſee," Hereupon Zoſimus did not heſitate to condemn 
er, Heros and Lazarus, who had taken upon them to be the 
me chief proſecutors of the Pelagian doctrine. He depoſed 
it). them from the epiſcopal office, and excommunicated them; 
inſt after which he wrote to Aurelius, and the other biſhops of 
and Africa, acquainting them with what he had done, and at 
oft, the ſame time ſending them the acts of his 7 He com- 
hen plained of their having given credit too haſſily to Heros and 
the Lazarus's letters. We have found,” ſays he, “ that 
en « their ordinations were irregular; and no accuſation 
 ſe- « ought to have beervreceived from them againſt an abſent 
age. « perſon, who being now preſent, explains his faith, and 
nity challenges his accuſers,” He adds, That if thefe ac- 
ere, « cuſers do not appear at Rome within two months, to 
: al- « convict him of having other opinions than thoſe which he 
ſtivs « profeſſed, he ought to be deemed innocent to all intents 
gone « and purpoſes.” | | | | : 
y to Soon after this, Zoſimus received a letter from Praylus, 
e has biſhop of "Jeruſalem, ſucceſſor ta John, recommending to 
have him Pelagius's affair in affectionate terms. This letter was 
New accompanied by another from Pelagius himſelf, together 
have with the confeſſion of faith before mentioned, In this letter 
end, Pelagius ſaid, that his enemies wanted to aſperſe his charac- 
adge- ter in two points: firſt, that he refuſed to baptize infants, 
wo and promiſed them the kingdom of heaven, without the re- 
chil- 


demption of Jeſus Chriſt ; ſecondly, that he repoſed ſo much 
ſins, confidence in free-will, as to refuſe the aſſiſtance of grace, 
ie au- He rejected the firſt of theſe errors, as manifeſtly contrary ta © 
lared, the geſpel ; and upon the article of grace he ſaid, We 
e only have our free-will either to ſin or not to fin, and in all 
hence good works it js eyer aided: by the divine aſſiſtance. We 
» then * ſay, that all men have free,will, as well Chriſtians. as 
Jess and Gentiles : all of them have it by nature, but it 
s man is afliſted by grace in nane but Chriſtians, In others this: © : 
roceed bleſſing of the creation is naked and unaſſiſted, . The 
vledge Bi ** ſhall be judged and condemned ; becauſe having ſcee- will, 
. : by 5 5 they might arrive at faith, and mere STAT 8 
> fi 1 | ill uſe of this Hberiy. Ihe 
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„ by thoſe who are neareſt to him. We have peruſed the 
„book ſaid to be written by him, which you ſent us. We 
« have found therein many propoſitions againſt the grace of 

„ God, many blaſphemies, nothing that pleaſed us, and 
. << hardly any thing but what diſpleaſed us, and ought to be 
nee oo nh 7 opener 
Celeſtius, upon his condemnation at Carthage in 412, 
had indeed appealed to chis Pope; but, inſtead of purſuing 
his appeal, he retired into Paleſtine. Pelagius, however, 
who had more-cunning, did not deſpair of bringing Rome 
over to his:igtereſt, by flattering the biſhop of that city, 
The moment he learnt that things were likely to go againſt 
him in the Weſt, he drew up à confeſſion of faith, and 
ſent it to Pope Innocent with a letter, which is now loſt, 
Innocent was dead; and Zoſimus had ſucceeded him, when 
this apology of Pelagius was brought to Rome. On the 

_ *farſt notice of this change, Celeſtius, who had been driven 
from Conſtantinople, haſtened to the Weſt; in hopes of ſe- 
- | curing the new Pope's favour, by making him his judge. 

He was not deceived : for Zoſimus, taking this opportunity 

of drawing to his ſee appeals of cauſes ___ elſewherc, Wl « 
readily admitted Celeſtius to juſtify himſelf at Rome. He al- 
ſembled his clergy in St. Clement's church, where Celeſtiv Wi cc 

preſented him a confeſſion of faith; in which, having gone Wil « 
through all the articles of the Creed, from the Trinity to 
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the reſurrection of the dead, he ſaid, If any diſpute has 
*S © atiſen on queſtions that do not concern the faith, I have WW hin 
not pretended. to decide them, as the author of a new Wl acc 
„ doctrine 3 but I offer to your examination, what I hae wit 
from the ſource of the prophets and apoſtles ; to the end pe! 
-«< that if I have miſtaken through ignorance, your judge. ter 
ment may correct and fet-me-right.” On the ſubjed and 
of original ſin, he continued, We acknowledge that chi den 
„ dren ought to be baptized for the remiſſion of ſin con 
<< agrecably: to the rule of the univerſal church, and the au. He 
„ thority of the goſpel; becauſe the Lord hath declared, the 
that the kingdom of heaven can be given to thoſe on « |}, 
„Who have been baptized, But we don't pretend. theno « 9 
10 eſtabliſh the tranſmiſſion of ſin from parents to thei f. 
children; that opinion is widely different from the ca tho J 
tele docrines, | For fin is not born with man; it is mag is 
ho commits it after he is born: it does not proce i « þj 
. +465. from nature, but from will. We therefore acknow led. ſu 
de firſt, in order not to admit of ſeveral baptiſms ; «FW b) 
take din precajtions that we may not derogate flo“ of 
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PELAGIUS. 
« the Creator.” Celeſtius havipg confirmed by word of 


mouth, and ſeveral repeated declarations, what was con- 


tained in this writing, the Pope aſked him, whether he con- 
0 demned all the errors that had been publiſhed under his 
2 name? Celeſtius anſwered, that he did condemn them in 


conformity with the ſentence: of Pope Innocent, and pro- 
Ly miſed to condemn whatever ſhould be condemned by the- 
8 holy ſee. Hereupon Zoſimus did not heſitate to condemn 
if Heros and Lazarus, who had taken upon them to be the- 
Ne chief proſecutors of the Pelagian doctrine, | He depoſed 
). them from the epiſcopal office, and excommunicated them; 
alt after which he wrote to Aurelius, and the other biſhops of 


nd Africa, 'acquainting them with what he had done, and at, 
ſt, the ſame time ſending them the acts of his ſynod, He com- 
hen plained of their having given credit too halli to Hexos and 
the Lazarus's letters. We have found, ſays he, “ chat 
75 « their ordinations were irregular; and no accuſation 
fo 


« ought to have been / received from them againſt an abſent 
« perſon, who being now preſent, explains his faith, and 
challenges his accuſers,” He adds, “ That if theſe ac- 
« cuſers do not appear at Rome within two months, to 
« convict him of having other opinions than thoſe which he. 


ſti WY © profeſſed, he ought to be deemed innocent to all intents 
gone “ and purpoſes.” 5 . 
ty w Soon after this, Zoſimus received a letter from Praylus, 
e has biſhop of Jeruſalem, ſucceſſor ta John, recommending to 
have him Pelagius's affair in affectionate terms. This letter was 
nen Bl accompanied by another from Pelagius 8 together 
[ have with the confeſſion of faith before mentioned. In this letter 


Pelagius ſaid, that his enemies wanted to aſperſe his charac- 


judge. ter in two points: firſt, that he refuſed to baptize infants, 
Cube and promiſed them the kingdom of heaven, without the re- 
t chi demption of Jeſus Chriſt ; ſecondly, that he repoſed ſo much 
f fins confidence in free-will, as to refuſe the affiftance of grace, 


He rejected the firſt of theſe errors, as manifeſtly contrary ta 
clareiſ the goſpel ; and upon the article of grace he faid, „We 
have our free-will either to ſin or not to fin, and in all 
| then © good works it is eyer aided by the divine aſſiſtance. We 
«* fay, that all men have free-will, as well Chriſtians. as 
* Jews and Gentiles : all of them have it by nature, but ict 
« is affiſted by grace in none but Chriſtians, In others this: : 
e bleſſing of the creation is naked and unafliſted, . * 
* ſhall be judged and condemned; becauſe having ſcee- will. 
ns ; s by — they might arrive at 1 _ ys, 
ate 10 0d, an ill uſe of this Hberiy. Lhd 
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& Chriſtians will be rewarded; becabſe they, by making a 

<«< good uſe of their free: will, merit the grace of the Lord, 

and obſerve his commandments.“ His confefſion of faith 

was like that of Celeſtius. On baptiſm he ſaid, We hold 

« one ſingle baptiſm, and we aſſert that it ought to be ad- 

« miniſtered to children in the ſame form of words as to 

« adults.” Touching grace, he ſaid, We confeſs à free- 

„will: at the ſame time holding, that we ſtand continually 

„in need of God's aſſiſtance; and that thoſe are as well 

„ miſtaken, who ſay with the Manichees, that man cannot 

<« avoid ſinning, as thoſe who ſay with Jovinian, that man 

cannot ſin.” He concluded with theſe words: “ Such, 

<« bleſſed Pope, is the faith which we have learned in the 

<« "catholic church, the faith which we have always held, 

_ 4% and ſtill continue in. If any thing contained therein 

N & © ſhall not have been explained clearly enough, or not with 

f <« ſufficient caution, we deſire that you would correct it; 

& you who hold the faith, and the ſee of Peter, I you ap- 

„ prove of my confeſſion of faith,” whoever pretends” to at- 

& tack it, will ſhew either his ignorance 'or his malice, 

„or that he is not orthodox; but he will not prove me 
n 8 B 

© Theſe writings being read publicly at Rome, neither the 

Pope, nor any that were preſent, found them at all different | 

from the doctrine of the church: They were filled with joy 

and "admiration: ſcarce- could they refrain from tears, ſo | 

» deeply were te concerned' to find, that men, whoſe faith | 

was f pute, had been ſo much ſlandered. In their opinion, 
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theſe writings ſpoke of nothing, but the grace and affiſtance 
of God. Heros and Lazarus, whoſe characters had ſuffered | 

in other reſpects, appeared to them two wrong-headed men, 

who aimed at nothing but diſturbing the church's peace. In | 

this juncture Zoſimus wrote a ſecond letter to Aurelius, and | 
do all the biſhops of Africa, more formidable than the firſt, 

He there Fonifies to them, that he is ſatisfied with Pelagius * 
and Celeſtius's confeſſion of ſaith, and perſuaded of their ä 
ſimncerity. He triumphs on his diſcovery of their innocence, 

and exclaims againſt Heros and Lazarus. This letter 

coming to the hands of Aurelius, the next year, 418, he 
_ .aſſembled ſome biſhops, who at firſt were quite amazed at 
the biſhop of Rome; but, recovering from their ſurprize, 


= fim maintained the judgement they had given, and which 
| had been confirmed by Innocent I. At the head of their 
. dieecrees they put a ſecond letter to Pope Zoſimus, in which 
1 they addreſſed him in theſe terms: We have ordained, 


6 that 
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« that the, ſentence: given by. the Venerable; biſhop, Inno- 
« digt feel dab, until Al ſhall, confeſs withqut equivo- 
« cation, that the grace of eſus Chriſt does aſſiſt us, nat 
c only to xno but alſo to do. juſtice in every action; in- 
« fomuch,, that without it we can neither think, ſay, or do, 
« any thing whatever, that belongs to true-piety.'” They 
added, , That Celeſtius's having ſaid in general terms, 
« that he agreed with Innocent's letters, vas not fatisfaRory! 
“ in regard to perſons. of inferior underſtandings; but that 
« he ought to anathematize in clear. terms all that was bad 
« in his writings, leſt many ſhould believe, that the apo - 
&« ſtolical ſee had approved his errors, rather than be per- 
« ſuaded. that he had reformed them.“ The biſhop of 
Africa likewiſe reminded. Pope Zoſimus of his predeceſſor's 
deciſion, relating to the council of Dioſpolis ; ſhewed him 
the artifice made uſe of in the conſeſſion af faith which-Pe-- 
lagius had ſent to Rome; and refuted, after their manner the 
cavils of the heretics. And, as Zoſimus had reprimanded 
them for having too eaſily given credit to the accuſers. of 
Celeſtius, andi themſelves at his expence; by ſhew- 
ing, that he himſelf had been too precipitate in this affair. 
Moreover, they declared: flatly, that this cauſe arifing in 
Africa, and having been judged there, Celeſtius could have 
no right to appeal from thence, nor the Pope to take cog»: 
nizance of it: to which they added a proteſt, to prevent 
Zoſimus from attempting to pronounce any ſentenee by de- 
fault, in favour of Celeſtius and Pelagius. 3 
EZoſimus, either through a perſuaſion that theſe heretics 
had dealt inſincerely with him, or finding it prudent to yield 
to the neceſſity of the occaſion, upon the receipt of this 
letter, iſſued out a formal. and authentic condemnation of 
the Pelagians, founded on Celeſtius's having abſented him- 
ſelf from Rome ; and, excammunicated the two heretics, 
leaving them however in the claſs of penitents, in caſe they 
abjured their errors. All- the Roman. clergy apptoved of this 
judgment. The Pope applied alſo to Honorius, -requeſting 
him to cauſe all heretics to be driven out of Rome; in 
compliance with which, the emperor gave a reſoript at Ra- 
venna, April 418, directed to the pretorian prefect of Italy, 
who, in conſequence thereof, iſſued his ordinance joint- 
ly with the pretorian preſect of the Eaſt, aud the pre- 
fect of, Gaul, purporting, that all ſuch a ſhall be con- 
victed of this error ſhall ſuffer perpetual banllhment” and 
all they have be confiſcated. Moxeover, we Pope, vi- 
gorouſly, proſecuting his deſign to extirpats the friends of 
K 8 R 4 4 5 Pelagius, 


Pelagius, cauſed all the biſhops to be depoſed, Vhp would 
not” fob cribe che condemnation of the new ue Otos: 
drove them out of Italy by virtue of the laws of the empire. 
Atticus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, likewiſe. rejected their 
deputies. They were driven from Epheſus ;' and Theodo- 
tus biſhop of Antioch condemned them, and drove Pelagius 


; thence, who -was lately returned from Paleſtine, where he 


there ; which induced the bi 


had taken refuge from the emperor's reſcript. We have no 
certain account of him after this; but there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that he returned to England, and ſpread his doctrine 

Bop of Gaul to ſend thither St. 
Germain of Auxerre, in order to refute it. However that 
be, it is certain the Pelagian hereſy, as it is called, ſpread 
itſelf 'both in the Eaſt and Weſt; and took fo deep root, 
that it ſubſiſts to this day in different ſects, who all go'by 


_ the general name of Pelagians. .* 
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Niceron, 
tam. ii. 


This Hereſiarch wrote ſeveral things, among which are, 
A Treatiſe upon the Trinity ;'* A Commentary on 
« St. Paul's Epiſtles,” which was annexed to thofe of St. 
Jerom, and was long thought to be written by him; 4 A 
* Book of Eelogues, or Spiritual Maxims;“ ſeveral let- 
ters, among which is one addreſſed to a virgin, named De- 
mettias, which is printed in the works of St. ſerom; ſeve- 


ral pieces in his own defence; and a treatiſe © De libero 


arbitrio. Cardinal Noris wrote the Hiſtory of Pela- 


*PELISSON (Pavr), a French academician, and called 
by Bayle one of the fineſt 'geniuſes of the 15th century, was 
deſcended: from an ancient and diſtinguiſhed family, and 
born at Beziers in 1624. His mother, who was left a wi; 
dow very young, brought him up in the Proteſtant religion, 
which was her den; and ſent him to Caſtres to learn the 


belles lettres of Morus, a learned Scotſman, who was prin- 


eipal of a college of the Proteſtants there, and father of the 


famous Alexander Morus. At twelve years of age he was 


removed to Montauban to ſtudy philoſophy; and thence to 
Toulouſe, where he applied himſelf to the law. He ac- 
tired a'g60d knowledge of the Latin, Greek, Spaniſh, and 

ian N taking care all the while to cultivate his 


"own; the. rench ; and read the beſt authors in them all, 


His deer fer the belles lettres did not, however, as it uſually 


does, .make- him neglect his deſtined province, the law; 


which he plied fo diligently, as to publiſh, when he was not 


quite one and awegty, „ A Commentary upon the. Inti; 
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« tutes of Juſtinian.“ It was printed in French at Parte, 
1645, in'12m6,” Some little time after, he came to Paris; 
where the celebrated Conrart, to whom he had been re- 
commended by the Proteſtants of Caſtres, introduced him 
to the gentlemen of the academy, who aſſembled at his 
houſe : but Peliſſon ſoon returned to Caſtres, the reſidence 
of his family, and applied himſelf to the buſineſs of the bar. 
He had excited the admiration of all about him, and was 
going on in a moſt flouriſhing way; when the ſmall-pox 
ſeized him, and "disfigured his countenance fo terribly,/ that 
his moſt intimate friends could not know him. This mis- 
fortune afflicted him ſenſibly, and determined him to return 
to Paris, to ſeek for conſolation among the Muſes and the 
learned; and at length he ſettled there. He contracted a 
friendſhip with Mademoiſelle” de Scudery, which grew to 
ſuch an height, that for many years, as it is ſaid, they did 
not fail either to ſee or write to each other every day. In 
1652, he became ſecretary to the King; and the ſame 
read his e Hiſtory of the French Academy, from its Eis- 
« bliſnment in 1635 to 1652, to that ſociety. He read 
it, when it was only in manuſcript, at their requeſt in a full 
aſſembly': and they ſome time after decreed, in honour of 
him, that the firſt vacant place in the academy ſhould be 
beſtowed on him; and that, in the mean time, he ſhould be 
empowered to come to all their meetings, and give his vote 
as an academician: with the following clauſe, that the 
like favour could not hereafter be indulged to any perſon, 
upon any conſideration whatever. This work of Peliſſon, 
which has always been reckoned a maſter- piece, was printed 
at Paris, 1653, in '8vo. © wes | 
Fouquet, ſuperititendant of the finances, who well knew 
his merit and talents, made him his firſt clerk and confident 
in 1657; and Peliſſon, though much to his detriment, al- 
ways preſerved the ſincereſt 'attachment to him. Two years 
after, he was made maſter of the accounts at Montpelier, 
and in his journey to that place” paſſed through Pezenas ; 
where he viſited the tomb of his friend Sarraſin, and with See Sa- 
many tears had a maſs ſaid'over'it. He was ſcarce returned - 
to Paris, when the diſgrace of his patron Fouquet involved 
him in much trouble; inſomuch that, in 1661, he was 
ſent to the Baſtile, and confined there above four year 
Though a very ſtrict watch was ſet over him, be foun 
means to ' correſpond with his friends, and even with Fou- 
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eme this winicter; and he compoſed in hie behalf ches 


famous pleadings, which, Voltaire ſays, © roſemble thoſo 
« .of..the Roman orator, the moſt of any thing in the 
French language. They are like many of Cicero“ 
* Orations : 4 mixture of judicial and ſtate affairs, treated 
c with an art void of oſtentation, and with all the orna- 
« ments of an affecting eloquence. In the mean time, the 
public was ſo convinced of his innocence, and he was ſo 
aſteemed in the midſt of his misfortunes, that Tanaquil Fa- 
her dedicated his edition of * Lueretius” to him; and the 
very day that leave was given to ſee him, the duke de Mont- 
auſier, and other perſons of the firſt diſtinction, went to vi- 
fit him in the Baſtile. He was ſet. at Hberty in 2666; and, 
two years after, had the honour to attend Lewis XIV. in 
his firſt expedition againſt the United Provinces, of which 
he compoſed. a fine account. His, genius, ſays Voltaire, 
enabled him to write well, but did not prevent him from 
<« flattering his hero.“ In 1670, he abjured the Proteſtant 
religion; for which, it is faid, he was prepared; during his 
impriſonment, by reading and remarking upon books of 
controverſy. Voltaire ſays, he had the good fortune to 
“ be convinced of his errors, and to change his religion at a 
“ time, when that change opened his way to fortune and 
4 preferment.” He took the eccleſiaſtical habit, obtained 
ſeveral benefices, and the place of maſter of the requeſts, 
The King ſettled on him a penſion of 6000 livres; and, to- 
wards 1677, intruſted him with the revenues of ſome ab- 
bies, to be employed in converting the Hugonots. He 
ſhewed great zeal in this work; and, in 1686, the year at- 
ter the revocation of the edict of Nantes, added the uſe of 
his pen to other means. + He: publiſhed, 44: Reflexions ſur les 
differens de la Religion;“ a new edition of which came 
out in 1687, augmented with an „ Anſwer to the Ob- 


& jections from England and Holland,“ in the ſame lan- 
guage. He employed alſo his intervals of leiſure, for many 


years, in writing a large controverſial volume upon the 


- facrament ; but did not live to finiſn ĩt. Much ſubtility of 


genius is ſeen in his writings upon religious matters; and 


chat, ſays Bayle, was all he could put into it. 
Hie died at Verſailles, Feb. the 7th, 1693; and created 
à mighty tumult, among thoſe who have nothing to do 


but goffip and prate, by refuſing to make confeſſion of his 
fins in his laſt illneſs. Mad. de Scudery, his intimate 
triend; äs. grieved at the report, and deſired the biſhop of 
Meaux to inform her of the true: ſtate of the affair wh? 
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| wrote: her word, and his letter was 'afterwards publiſhed; 


that Peliflon had ſent for a confeſſor, but that a defluxion 
choaked him erg he could arrive. So ſaid the Catholics: 
the Proteſtants pretended, that he died ſecretly in their reli-* 
gion; and his enemies gave out, that he had no religion at 
all, but was only a time-ſerver, who thought the religion of 
his prince, and that which was moſt ſubſervient to his am- 
bition, always the beſt. _ | ned is 
His works have been publiſhed together, ſince his death: 
there is among them a © Preface” he had written to the” , 
« Works of Sarraſin,“ which is reckoned a maſter- piece in 
its way. „ He was,” ſays Voltaire, “an indifferent poet; Siccle de 


d, but a man of great eloquence and learning. 3 | 


PELL (Jonn), an eminent iſh mathematician, de- 
ſcended from an ancient family in Lincolnſhire, was born Athen. 
at Southwyke-in Suſſex, March 1, 1610 ; and educated 8 Se- 
grammar learning at the free ſchool, then newly fouodedz Jen. 
at Stenning in that county. At thirteen, he was ſent to 
Trinity college in Cambridge, being then as good a ſcholar | 


to as moſt maſters of arts in that univerſity, but, though he 

t a was eminently ſkilled in the Greek and Hebrew languages, 

and he never offered himſelf a candidate at the election of ſcho- 

ned lars or fellows of his college. His perſon was handſome; 

ſts. and the habit of his body ſtrong; and therefore, ſcarce 

to- ever uſing recreations, he proſecuted his | ſtudies with the © 
ab- more application and intenſeneſs. In 1629, he drew up 

He the Deſcription and Uſe of the Quadrant, written for 

af « the Uſe of a Friend, in two Books; the original MS. of 

L of which is ſtill extant among his papers in the Royal Society; 

les and the ſame year he held a correſpondence with Mr. Hegry 

ame Briggs on logarithms [A]. In 1630, he wrote Modus 

Ob- « ſupputandi Ephemerides Aſtronomicas (quantum ad mo— 

lan- tum ſolis attinet) paradigmate ad an. 1630 accoammo 
aan) dato; and “ A Key to unlock the Meaning of Johan- 
the * nes Trithemius, in his Diſcourſe of Steganography ;**. 

ty of which „“ Key“ Pell the ſame year imparted to Mr. Samuel 

and Hartlib and Mr. Jacob Homedæ. The fame year, he. took 5 

the degree of maſter of arts at Cambridge, and the year fol- 8 

eated lowing was incorporated in the univerſity of Oxford. June 
» do the 7th, he wrote A Letter to Mr. Edmund Wingate n 
f 0 i © Logarichms ;“, and, Oct. 5, 1637, “ Commentatignes © = 
mate ſe , „ 154$:46: Pe - 2 W | 
op © . [4] There is extant u letter of Mr, Bilygn's'tobith,” Bivch's Hit, of R. S. 
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cc in Coſmographiam Altedii.” July 3, 1632, he married 
Ithamaria [Bs], ſecond daughter of Mr. Henry Reginolles 
of London, by whom he had four ſons and four daughters, 
March 6, 1633-4, he finiſhed his . Aſtronomical Hiſtory 
<« of Obſervations of heavenly Motions and Appearances ,” 
and, April the roth, his Eclipticus Prognoſtica; or 
<< Foreknower of the Eclipſes; teaching how, by Calcula- 
66 tion, to foreknow and: foretell all ſorts of Eclipſes of the 
<« heavenly Lights.“ In 1634, he; tranſlated “ The ever- 
<«<:lafting Tables of heavenly Motions, grounded upon the 
<. Obſervations of all Times, and agreeing with them all, 
«+ by Philip Lanſberg, of Ghent in Flanders ;” and, June 
the 12th, the ſame year, he committed to writing, The 
* Manner of deducing his Aſtronomical Tables out of 
< the Tables and Axioms of Philip Lanſberg.” March q, 
_ » *x634-5, he wrote A Letter of Remarks on Gellibrand's 
Mathematical Diſcourſe on the Variation of the Mag- 
“ netic Needle;”” and, the 3d of June following, another 
en the e ne D595 26h 
His eminence in mathematical knowledge was now fo 
great, that he was thought worthy of a profeſſor's chair in 
that ſcience; and, upon the vacancy of one at Amſterdam 
in 1639, Sir William Boſwell, the Engliſh reſident with 
the States General, uſed his intereſt, that he might ſucceed 
in that profeſſorſhip [e]; which was not filled up till above 
four years after, 1643, when Pell was choſen to it. The 
year following he publiſhed, in two pages to, A Refuta- 
tion of Longomontanus's Diſcourſe, De vera circuli 
« menſura,” printed at Amſterdam in 1644 {D]. June 
1646, he was invited by the Prince of Orange to be profeſ- 
for- of philoſophy and mathematics at Breda, in the college 
newly founded there by his Highneſs, with the offer of a ſa- 
lary of 1000 guilders a year [E J. This he accepted of; and, 
upon his removal to Breda, was eaſed of the profeſſorſhip of 
philoſophy, and diſcharged only the duties of that of mathe- 


t tones et diviſfiones, tot anrorum 
Athamar. Id. ibid, 1 © incredjbiles Longomontani labores 
le us. note of Dr. Pell. . + prorſus periiſſe videbit. Ita cenſeo 
vj Mr. Pell's * Refutation“ was 33 Pellius, Anglut, matheſeos 
gated Aug, 1, 1644, and concludes in illuſtri Amſtelodamenfium ęym - 
"thus 4. Abunde igitur ſufficit hac © nafio proſeſſor. Calendis ſextilidus, 
bo n+ agella tot chartis libriſque “ anno 1644,” .. 2 5 ; 
„Aha vet ex editis refutandin;z trium- [z] Letter of Mr. Pell to Sir 


2] Her name is ſometimes written 


1 que horularum ſpatio noſtra premens 
- © veſtigia, [poſt- pateulas multipliea- 


* 


Charles Cavendiſh, from Amſterdam, 
- ih July 2646, N. 3. 


maties. 
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matics. His © Idea Matheſeos [y], which he had addreſſed 
to Mr. Hartlib, who in 1639 had ſent it to Des Cartes and 
Merſennas, was printed 1650 at London, in 12mo, in 
Engliſh, with the title of An Idea of Mathematics,“ 
the end of Mr. John Durie's © Reformed Library- 


3, 
»© 


1 


He left Breda, and returned to England, in 1652; and; in 


1654, was ſent by the protector Cromwell agent to the Pro- 


teſtant cantons in Switzerland, his inſtructions being dated 


March 3oth of that year. His firſt ſpeech in Latin to the 
deputies of Zurich was on the 1 * of June; and he con- 
tinued in that city during moſt of his employment in Swit- 
zerland, in which he had afterwards the title of reſident. 
Being recalled by the protector, he took his leave of the 
cantons in a Latin ſpeech at Zurich, the 23d of June 1658; 
but returned to England ſo ſnort a time before the Protector's 
death, that he had no opportunity of an audience from 
hin, J)) (89 BY 
In his negotiations abroad, he did no ill ſervice to the in- 
tereſts of Charles II. and the church of England; and after 
the Reſtoration,” he entered into holy orders. He was or- 


* 


dained deacon March 31, 1661, and prieſt in June follow- 


ing, by Sanderſon, biſhop of Lincoln; and, on the 16th 
of that month, inſtituted to the rectory of Fobbing in Eflexp 
given him by the king [G]. Dec. the Sth following, he 
brought into the upper houſe of convocation the calendar 
reformed by him, aſſiſted by Saneroft, afterwards abp. of 
Canterbury. In 1663, he was preſented by Sheldon, biſhop 
of London, to the rectory of Laingdon in Eſſex; and, upon 


the promotion of that biſhop to the ſee of Canterbury in the 


next month, became one of his grace's domeſtic chaplains. 
He was then doctor of divinity, and expected, as Wood 
tells us, to be made a dean; but being not a perſon of 
activity, as others who mind not learning are, could never 
riſe higher than a rector. The truth is, he was a ſhiftleſs 


man as to worldly affairs; and his tenants and, relations 


dealt ſo unkindly by Lim, that they cozened him of the 
profits of his parſonage, and kept him fo indigent, that he 


wanted neceſlaries, even ink and paper, to his dying day. 
He was for ſome time confined to the King's-benet-prifon 


for debt; but, March 1682, was invited by Ds, Whitler 


to live in th ans. Here hecontinugd, ti by 
live in the callege of phyſicians Here he continu rfl 

S TP ene by, : 

Kennet's Naher and Ove. 


[»} It is privited by Mr. Hooke, in [s] 

bis « Philoſophical TranſaQions;"” alle 

No. f. p. 1279, und & our avibors © _ 
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| June following; when hay? Was „by his ill fate of 

health, to e cel the houſe of a grandchild of his in St. 

N s church-yard, Weſtminſter. - He died at the 

| e of Mr. C nt reader of the church of St. Giles's 

oy e Fields, Dec, the 12th, 1685, and was interred by 

e chari of Buſby, maſter of eſtminſter ſchool, and 

of St. Giles's, in the rector's vault under that 

— He publiſhed ſome other chings not 1 mentioned, 
aa lift of vrhich is inſerted below (l. 

Some of his MSS. were left, him at Bnereron in Che- 
F where he reſided ſom being the ſeat of Wil- 
liam lord Brereton, -who , lr his pupil at Breda: a 
great quantity of others came after his death into the hands 
f Dr. Buſpy; which Mr. Hooke,- reporting them to the 

Royal Society, Feb. 1685-6, was deſited to uſe his endea- 
vours to obtain for the Society. But they continued buried 
under duſt, and mixed with the papers and pamphlets df Dr. 
Buſby, in four large Ne till June 1755; when Dr. 
Birch, ſecretary to the Royal eee e procured them for 
that body, by means of 3 Rev. Widmore, M. A. 
librarian of St. Peter's church, Weſtminſter, from the truſtees 
of Dr. Buſby: The collection contains not only Pell's ma- 
thematical papers, letters to him, and copies of thoſe from 
him, &c. but likewiſe ſeveral MSS. of Mr. Walter Warner, 
the philoſopher. and mathematician, who lived in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. Our author firſt invented the 


0] Theſe . are, 1. ® An Exercita- '% folving the reſt ioto their faQtors or 
IF tion concerning Eaſter, without his © coefficients; ſuppulated by the ſame : 
name, 1644, gto. 2. A Table of © Thomas: Branker.“ A copy of this 0 
ten theuſand ſquare numbers, name - book, with many corrections and im- : 
4 ty, of all the ſquare numbers be provements of Dr. Pell, is amongſt his 
% tween o and 100 millions, and of papers in the Royal Society. He de- 
their ſides or roots, which are all monſtrated the 1 boole of Euclid; 
3 the whole numbers between o and which piece was in MS; in the library 
10,0003 with an Appendix, con- of the lord Brereton in Cheſhire: 7 
. cerning the endings or laſt figures likewiſe Archimedes's Yapupenc, 3 
of allſquare numbers, 1672, folio, the greateſt part of Diophantos's 
3. An Inaugural Oration at his en- books of arithmetic z of which e 
A tering upon the profeſſorſhip at Bre- he was preparing, Aug 1644, 2 ne 
« da. 4. He made great alterations edition, in wbick he would have cor- 
and additions - to ** Rbonius's Alge- reed the tranſlation, and made new 
. bra,” printed at London 1668, 4to, | illuttrations, He wefigned likewiſe to 
under the title of * An Introduction publiſh an edition of *, Apollonius,” 
Wh Src ttanflated out of the but laid it afide in May 16457 at tbe 
ieh Dutch zato. Engliſh by, Tho- deſire of Golius, who was engaged in 
22 mas Brasker, 5 . P. [Dr 5 - 70 of — writer from - "rk 
and augmented by „die MS, given him at Aleppo eighteen 
ID A ou 2x4 on 2 1 WL an bees Later of Mr. "ul a 
than one hu ouſand; Wing ir les in the 0 
6 Te "Society, - * 
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da Bologna, where he Was born, was the ſon of an archi- 
tect of And had ſuch a genius, for the ſciences, that 
of himſelf; he deſigned ſeveral things at Rome and Bologna, 
and became one of the, beſt maſters of his time mn the arts of 
u architect {hs both civil and military. He firſt 
ſhewed, bis gapacity at. Os 20d acquired a reputation there: 
but whatever ſucces, his works had, the workman was very 
unfortunate, either becauſe he did not know. what price to 
ſet on his pieces, or becauſe he could never be contented. He 
was ſo chagrin 1 at his ill fortune, that he would often be- 
moan it. Gon day Gregory XIII. going out to take the 
air, and happening to leave the commogxoad, heard a com- 
plaining voice, which ſeemed to come behind a buſty; 
he followed, it; by little and little, till he faw a man lying on 
the ground under a e. The Pope came up, and finding 
it to be Pellegrino, {aſked hi „% Why be complained ſo * 
« Your holineſs ſees,” ſays Pellegrino, a man in deſpair 
« I love my profeſſion; 15 ſpare no pains to underſtand it it: 
« I work. with. affiduity, and endeav 1 to finiſh my pieces 
40 fo much, at Lam never ſatisfied with what I have 
done; yet all my Pains is to no purpoſe. I am ſo little 
1 rewarded for it, that I have ſcarce wherewithal to live, 
« Not able therefore. to bear this hard lot, I ,wandered hither 
« with a full reſolution to ſtarve. myſelf, rather than endure 
« (6 great miſery any longer.” be Pope chid him ſe- 
bs | ; and, having een brought um to 2 
= big his aſſiſtance in all things: RM gs ge of 
not turning to account, 2 1 to apply to 
oy re, in hi Ha has had 3 ſhe wn his kill, giv= _ 
ing him affurances he would employ him in his buildings. 
Pellegrino followed. the advice, and became a great archi» _ - 
te, a great engineer, and built ſeveral ſtately. 
which might have contented him, had he been 7098 988 | 
love with the. world than he Was. Returning: into his own. 
country, cardinal Borromeo ſent for him to Payſa, here he 
built —— de Sapienza; and was choſen by _ 2 
of: Milan to be ſuperintendant of the _— 
about to add to their cathedral. church. ö 
FR Il. invited % Sie- ta. Are — 
4 architecture 
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— - _architeQure of theEſcurial. © He painted a great deal there, 
and fo pleaſed the king, that his majeſty gavs him 4 purſe of 
a hundred thoufand crowns, and honoured him with the title 
h of marquis. Pellegrino, loaden with riches and honour, re- 
DePilez: turned to Milan; and died there in the pontificate of Cle. 
— ment VIII. at the age of about threeſcore and ten 
PELLEGRINO of Modena, a celebrated Italian painter, 
| bred under Raphael, who worked, with other diſciples of 
that inimitable maſter, in the paintings of the Vatican, and 
made ſeveral pictures of his own at Rome. After Raphael's 
death, he returned to Modena, and followed his bufineſs with 
c induſtry and ſucceſs till his death; which was occaſioned by 
\ ſome wounds he received, in endeavouring to reſcue his 
4. ſon, who had committed a murder in a public ſtreet of 

| that'city. . e Pee e 8 Ay F449 7 © 


\ 
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- PEMBROKE (Trnomas), a good Engliſh painter, the 
diſciple of Larroon, whoſe manner he imitated; he performed 
well both in portraits and hiſtory. He painted ſeveral pie- 
tures for the earl of Bath, in conjunction with one Mr. 
Woodfield, a diſciple of Fuller. Pembroke died in London, 
% TT RY tn 
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PENN (WIII IAM), an illuſtrious perſon among the 
Quakers, and founder of the colony of Pennſylvania in North- 
America, was the ſon of Sir William Penn, knight, admiral 
of England, and one of the commanders at the taking of Ja- 
maica. To give ſome little account of Sir William, before 
we proceed to his ſon, we find from his epitaph in Redclific 
church in Briſtol, that he was born at Briſtol in 1621, of an 
ancient family; addicted from his youth to maritime affairs; 
made captain at the age of twenty-one; rear«admiral”of Ire- 
land at twenty - three; vice admiral of Ireland at 0 
a admiral'to the Straits at twenty*nine ; Vice-admiral of Eng- 
land at thirty-one; and general in the firſt Dutch war u 
- thirty-two, Whence returning in 1655, be was made 2 
parliament-man for the town of Weymouth; in 1660, com- 
miſnoner of the admiralty and navy, governor of the fort 
And town of Einſale, vice-admiral of Munſter, and à mem- 
| © ber of chat provincial council; in 1664, chief commander 
under the duke of Vork, in that ſignal and ſucceſtful fight 
With the Dutch fleet Then he tock leave of the fea, but 
continued ſtill his other employs till 1669; When through 
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dodily infirmities he withdrew to Wanſtead in Effex, and 
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ings, where they prayed and preached among themſelves. 
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there died: in 11670. In Thurloe's State Prpefs, thers are vol. iv, 
minutes of his proceedings i in America, not mentioned on ?: **: 
his monument, which he delivered to Oliver Cromwell's 
council in Sept. 1655. He arrived at Portſmouth in Auguſt, 
and thence wrote to Cromwell, who returned him no 
anſwer: and, upon his firſt” appearing before the council, 
he was oontiritted to the Tower, for leavin ng his command: 
without leave, to th hazard of the army : but ſoon after 
diſcharged. 
His fon Willitm; 4hd ſubject of the Peet Ach is 
born in the -pariſh oft St. Catherine near the Tower of Lon- ; s 
don, Ot. 14, 1644, and educated at the ſchool of Chi 
well in Eſſex ;. $ where, at eleven years of age, ſays 
Wood, being retired in x chamber alone, he was ſo ſid. Athen. Or. 
« denly ſurpriſed with an inward comfort, and (as he vp oy 
thought) an external glory in the room, that he has many Penn, pre- 
« times/ſaid, how from that time he had the ſeal of divinity fed to bis 
and immortality; that there was alſo a God, and that the e 0 
« ſoul of man was capable of en ons his divine communi- 
« cations,” Penn ſays himſelf, in his Travels, that“ the Page 170. 
“Lord firſt appeared to him about the twelfth year. of his 
« .age, anno 1656; and that, betwixt that and the fifteenth, 
the Lord viſited him, and gave him divine impreſſions of - 
« himfelf;”” Afterwards he went to à private ſchool on — . 
Tower-Hill, and had likewiſe tlie advantage of a domeſtic | 
tutor. In 1660, he was entered 4 gentleman commoner of 
Chriſt-Church in Oxford, where he continued two years, 
and delighted much in manly ſports at times of recreation: 
but mean while, being influenced by the preaching of one 
Thomas Loe, a Quaker, he and other ſtudents withdrew 
from the national form of worſhip, and held privats meet-" 


This giving great offence to the governors of the untverſity, 
Penn was fined for*non-conformity; and, continuing fill 
zealous in his coy. Es eren: was at engel Freed his FOR 


colle | 
| Up his return Home, he was ſeverely treated by His N. : 
ther on the ſame account: he ſays, that he was fp ppc Penh, 
te beaten, and turned out of doors by him, in 1662." b. 170. 
father's paſſion however abating, be was Ten ces os France, .. 
in company with ſome perſons of quality 76 he con- 
tinued a conſiderable time, and returned el Teilled in the 
French language, and with a very polite and couftly beha, 
viour. : Then he. was admitted Lincoln 18 "with 4 
view of S the lay, and there continued 58 the piisee 
Vor. X. 8 n broke 
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broke out in 1665. In 1666, his father e6tnrkitted to his 
care a conſiderable eſtate in Ireland, which occaſioned hix 


reſidence in that kingdom: where, inſtead of frequenting 


the amuſements of the place, he felt into a ſerious and retired 


way of living z and, by the preaching of the above mentioned 
Thomas Lor at Cork, was prevailed on to profefs himſelf 
publicly a Quaker. Other reaſons,-as we learn from Wood, 


were then aſſigned for his profeſſion ;. as, the loſs of his 


miſtreſs, a fine young lady at Dublin; or, as ſome ſaid, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to ſigho a duel: but he was dbnbtleſs rivetted 
in it thoroughly, before” his journey t& Ireland. He now 
attended their meetings conſtantly: in one of which, at Cork, 
Nov. 1667, he, with many others, was apprehended and 
impriſoned ; but, upon writing a letter to the earl of Orrery, 
was ſpon after diſcharged. His father, hearing of his having 
embraced Quakeriſm, ſent for him to England; and, find- 
ing him too much fixed to be brought to a compliance with. 
the faſhion of the times, ſeemed inclinable to have borne with 
him in other reſpects, provided he would be uncovered in 
the preſence of the king, the duke, and binzf8)f, Penn be- 
took himſelf to ſupplication'and faſtmg, to know the divine 
will and pleaſure upon this head: after whieh, refuſing to 
comply, he was by his father turned out of doors a ſecond 
time ; who yet retained ſo much affection for him, as ſecretly 


to endeavour his diſcharge, whenever he was impriſoned for 


frequenting the Quakers. meetings, 


In x668, he became a preacher among the Quakers and 
the fame year publiſhed his firſt piece, with this title, 
* Truth exalted: in a ſhort but ſure teſtimony againſt all' 


« thoſe. Religions, Faiths, and Worſhips,- that have been 


« formed and followed in the darkneſs of Apoſtacy; and 
< for that glorious light, which is now ziſen and ſhines forth 
« in the Life and me of the deſpiſed Qyakers,- as the 
alone good old Way of Life and Salvation. Preſented to 


& Princes, Prieſts,. and People,, that they may repent; be- 
t ſieve, and obey... By William Penn,- "hom DEN Love: 


«© conſtrains in an holy contetpt/ to trample on Egypt's 
c glory, not fearing the King's wrath, having beheld the 
„ Majeſty of Him who is inviſible.” The ſame: year, he 


was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower of London, 
where he wrote ſeveral pieces; and, being diſcharged after 


ſeven months impriſonment, went in 1669, to Ireland, 

where he preached among the Quakers, and continued to 

write in defence of his new religion, Returning to England, 

and the.conventicle act prohibiting the meetings of diſſenters 
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PENN. 

under ſevere penalties; he wat committed ts Newgate; Aug. 
i670, for preaching in Grace-Church Street: bur, _ 
tried for that offence at the Old Bailey, was acquitted by t 

jury. Sept. the 16th the ſame year, his father died; and, 
being box y tecoticiled to him, left him an eſtate of 1500). . 
per annutu, in England and Ireland. About this time he 
held a public diſpute, concerning the univerſality of the 
Divine Light, with Ives, an Anabaptift teacher, at Weſt... 
Wicomb in . Feb. 1670-21, he was 
committed again to Newgate for preaching publicly; where 
he continued fix months. After his diſcharge, he went 

to Holland and Germany, but ſeems not to have made any 


| hay, | 
fo 1672, he married the daughter of Sir William Sptin= 
gettz formerly of Darling in Sufſex; who had Veen Killed 
during the civil wars at the fiege of Bamber; and, ſoon 
after his martiage, ſettled with his family at Rickmerſwotth 
in Hertfordſhire. He continued from time to time to publiſh 
variety of tracts, as he found it neceſſary to ſupport the cauſe 
of Quakeriſm. In 167), he travelled again into Holland. 
and Germany, in order to propagate the New Light; and 
had frequent | converſations with the princeſs Elizabeth; 
daughter of the queen of Bohemia, and ſiſter to the princeſs 
Sopffia, grandmother to George II. The printeſs Eliza- 
beth was a great admiter of philoſophy and poetry; and 
wrote ſeveral letters to Penn, which he inſerted in his 
„Travels,“ publiſhed in 1694; vo. 1 
In 1681, rles II. in conſideration of the ſervices of 
Sir William Pennz and ſundry debts due to him from the 
crown at the time of his deceaſe; granted Mr. Penti and his 
s heirs, by letters-patent; the province lying on the Welt-ſide 
of the river Delaware in North-America; and made them 
abſolute proprietors and governors of that country. The 
name too was changed in honout of Penn, from the New - 
Netherlands to Pennſylvania $ it having been a fylva, or 
country overgrown with woods: Upon this, he publiſhed 
« A Brief Account of the Province of Penifylania, 1601, 
folio; with the king's patent, and other papers; deſcribing 
the country and its produce, propoſing an eaſy-purchaſe of 
lands, and good terms of ſettlemenit for ſuch” as were in- 


$ elined to remove thither. He drew up likewiſe, „ The 
5 ** fundamenta}Conſtitutions of Pennſylvania, intwenty- fur 
7 articles z and alſo; The Frame of the Government of 


the Province of Pennſylvania.” Many üngle perſons, 
and ſome families out of 72 and Wales, went ovet ; 
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and, having made and improved their plantations to good 
advantage, the governor, in order to ſecure the new planters 
from the native Indians, appointed commiſſioners to confer 
with them about land, and to confirm a league of peace, 
which they accordingly did. Aug. 1682, be embarked for 
Pennſylvania, accompanied by many perſons, eſpecially 
Quakers; and, during his abode there, took all proper mea- 
ſures to cauſe his infant 57 to thrive and flouriſn. He 
planned his new town. of Philadelphia in the moſt elegant 
manner. It conſiſts of eight ſtreets of two miles, and ſix- 
teen ſtreets of one mile, cutting each other at right angles, 


| with proper ſpaces for public buildings. Penn cauſed « An | 
0 « Account of the City of Philadelphia in the Province of 
c Pennſylvania,. newly laid out, with a Portraiture or Plat- { 
| « form thereof, to be printed at the end of his Letter to 0 
9 « the Committee of the Free Society of Traders of the 
\ % Province of Pennſylvania, reſiding in London, containing l 
ö «. a general Deſeription of the ſaid Province, its ſoil, air, ſ 
c water, &c. London, 1682.“ The year before, he had f 
i bpeen elected fellow. of the Royal Societtx. p 
* le returned to England in 1684; and, James II. com- l 
ing ſoon after to the throne, he was taken into a very great n 
degree of favour with his Majeſty. He had indeed enjoyed. * 
the ſame, While that king was duke of Vork; and this ex- el 
| poſed him ſo ſtrongly to the imputation of being ſecretly a- J. 
Papiſt, chat even Tillotſon, ſuſpected him. They had a cor- th 
reſpondence upon this head, which is printed in “ Penn's th 
« Life;“ the reſult of which was, that Tillotſon. owned & 
- himſelf “e fully ſatisfied, that there was no juſt ground for: ci 
<< that ſuſpicion, and therefore did heartily beg his pardon W; 
„ for it.“ Notwithſtanding this, throughout king James's | 
Hit ol bie reign, man ſuſpected,” ſays Burnet, „that William da 

own Times, Teign, F: 4 | 1 n : fore 
« Penn was a concealed Papiſt. It is certain he was much he 
« with Father Petre, and was particularly truſted by the his 
ee carl of Sunderland. In 1686, he went over to Holland, 21 
BF to perſuade the prince of Orange to come into king He 
. e James's meaſures, and had two or three long audiences: He 
<< of him. upon that ſubject. :—but his negotiation with the . 
_ « prince had no effect. He was, adds Burnet, a talking, wh 
„0 yain.mari,*who hag been long in the king's favour, He RI 
< had ſuch an opinign of. his own faculty of perſuading, that tha 
d he thought none could ſtand before it; though he was the 
Ik - <4 ſingular in that opinion ; for he had a tedious luſcious whe 
1 <« way, that was. not apt to overcome a man's reaſon, though 1 
« ie might dre is pateace,” WW oi 
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he had four ſons and one daughter; and, the month after, 
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At the Revolution, being ſuſpected ol diſaffection to the 
government, and looked upon as à Papiſt or Jeſuit under 
the maſk of a Quaker, he was examined before the rivy 


council, Dec. 1688; and obliged to give ſecurity for his ap- 
pearance the firſt day of the next term, which Was then con- ; | 
tinued to Eaſter term, on the laſt day of which he was dif- 
charged. In 1690, when the French fleet threatened: a de- 
ſcent on England, he was again examined before the'coun-., 
eil, upon an accuſation of correſponding with the late king 
James; and was held upon bail for ſome time, but 12 
charged in Trinity term. He was attacked a third time the 
ſame year, and Burnet repreſents him 28 dee involved in : 
the plot with lord Preſton and others; inſomuch that he was 
deprived of the privilege of appointing a governor for Penn- 
ſyivania, till, upon his vindication of himſelf, he was reſtored . 
to his right of government. He, deſigned now to go over a 
ſecond time to Nick, and publiſhed Propofals in print 
for another ſettlement there; when a freſh accuſation ap- 
peared againft him, backed with the oath of one William 
Fuller, who was afterwards declared by the Parliament a. 
notorious” impoſtor, a cheat, and falſe accuſer, A warrant , 
was granted for Penn's apprehenſion, which he narrowly _ 
eſcaped at his return from Gabe Fox's funeral, the 16th 
Jan. 1690; upon which he ' concealed himſelf for two or 
three years, and during his receſs wrote ſeveral pieces. At 
the end of 1693, through the intereſt” of lord Somers and 
others, he was admitted to appear before the king and caun--- 
cil, when he repreſented his innocence. fo effeQually, that he 
we ES ccc Eeoor 
His wife dying in Feb. 1693-4, he married another, the 
daughter of a Bri ol merchant, in March 1695-6, by whom. 


his eldeſt ſon by his fotmꝭr wife died of a conſumption, ia liis,, 
21ſt year. In 1697, there being a bill depending in the 
Houſe of Lords againſt Blaſphemy, he preſented. to the. 
Houſe, A Caution requiſite in the Conſidetztion of that. 
« Bill :” in which he adviſed, that the word” BLASsPHE AN = | f 5 
might be ſo explained, as that no ambiguous interprets: n ; ite I 
might give occaſion to malicious perſons to p ente, ud 02 i 


that name, whatever they ſhould be pleaſec . call (or Dt 


the bill was dropped. April 1698, be let aat from Brie, 
where he then lived, for Ireland; and,” the Winder felowing, ©. 
reſided at Briſtol. Aug. 1699, he 'Emberied Wich A 
mily for Pennſylvania; Vie during his "ablenes, fare per- 
lons endeavoured to undermine both his and; other proprie 
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tary governments, under pretence of advaneing the preroga- 
tive of the crown; and a bill for that purpoſe was brought 
into the Houſe'of Lords. His friends, the proprietors and 
adventurers then jn England, immediatgly repreſented the 
hardſhij of their caſe to the Parliament z ſoliciting time for 
his wa he to anſwer for himſelf, and accordingly prefling him 
to come over as ſoon as poſſible. He, feeing jt neceſſary to 
comply, ſummoned an aſſembly at Philadelphia; to whom, 
Sept. the ] {hs 1701 he made a ſpeech, declaring the rea- 
ſons of his leaving them; and the next day took ſhipping 
for En; —5 where be arrived about the middle of Decem; 
ber. his return, the bill, which, through the ſolici- 
tations of K bir friends had been poſtponed 1 the laſt ſeſſion of 
Parliament, was wholly laid aſide. 
Upon the acceſſion of queen Anne, he was in great fa- 
your with her, and often at court: and for. his convenience 
took lodgings, firſt at Kenlingion ; afterwards at Knightſ- 
ban where he reſided till 1706; and then pemoved with 
is family to à convenient houſe, about a mile from Brent- 
\ ford. In 1707, he was inyolved in a law-ſuit with the 
| ecutors of a perſon who had formerly been his ſteward ; 


ut his cauſe, though many thought him aggrieved, was at. 
tended with ſuch eircumſtanees, that the Court of Chancer 
1 did not think proper to relieve him ; upon which account he 
| was obliged tolive in the Old Bailey, within the ryles of the 
| Fleet, till the matter in diſpute was accammogated. The 
it ſeems ta haye been, that he mortgaged the province 
Pennſylvania for 6600]. In 1710, 3 air of 3 not 
agreeing with his declining conſtitution, he took a ſeat at 
Ruſhcomb near Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, where he 
[ ſpent the remainder of his life. In 1712, he was ſeized at 
| diſtant times with three ſeveral fits, ſuppoſed to he apoplec- 
3 tie; by the laſt of which his underſtanding nd memory 
were ſo impaired, as to render him e en of public action 
for the future. He did not die, however, till July 30, $736, 
E in his 74th year, when he was buried at Jordans in Buck - 
4 5 3 where his former. yiſe, and ſeveral of his fax 


2 Y gy wrote a vaſt nymber of things, Dr. Henry More has 
22 770 bald, that our” author, = piece, intituled, No Crols No 
» Cron,“ ha e ſub 7 00 of a future life, and the 
. immorfality of he foul, ſoul, ws a A and fpirit equal to moſt 
Wird's Life writery : and; ing letter to Mr. Penn, concerning baptiſm 


in Lene, and the Lord's Nee d 2 aki zes of the Quakers, be 


p 31. remagks," No Mr, Penn's writ- 
| "ut . FOES beg of ? 1 ben 
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with an account of his life prefixed. ' One of the hard 


| Mer, gr the marquis del Vaſto; but, his conſti · 


of che preſent king of Fruſſia. About 27, he came over - 


PENN, 


4 ings, and met with ſeveral excellent paſſages in them, that 
« are very expreſſive of a vigarous reſentment and experience 
4 of what appertains to life and holineſs.” All his works 
were collected together, and printed in 1726, in 2 vols. . 


adverſaries he had was George Keith, once of his perſuaſion g 
Who publiſhed “ The Deiſm of William Penn and his 
« Brethren, deſtructive to the Chriſtian Religion, expoſed 
« and plainly laid open. 4699, $70, 9 


PENNI (Gro Nn Fxancisco), firmamed Il Fattore, 
given him on account of his good hufbandry in managing 
Naphaebe expences, when he lived with him; which was to 
the time of his death, Julio Romano being his fellow - diſ- 
oiple. He was very ſkilful, eſpecially in deſigning. He has 
done a great many things from Raphaels thoughts, which 
paſs for that maſter's own; particulacdly in the palace of - 
Chigi, as one may obſerve by examining them with atten- 
tion. He had a particular inclination for landſkips; with 
which his genius concurring, he painted very well, and en- 
riched them with fair buildings. After Raphael's death, he 
aſſociated with Julio Romanq, and Pierino del Vago. Thefe 
three finiſhed - what Raphael left. imperfeR z as well the 
hiſtory of Conſtantine,” as other works in the palace of 
Belvidere. - But this triumvirate ſeparated, on occaſion of 
a copy that the Pope would have to be done of the picture 
of the transſiguration, which was deſigned for the court of 
France. Upon this ſeparation, Penni went to Naples, in- 


tution' very delieate and tender, be did not live lon 
enough to do much there. Hs died in his 40th year, 1528. - 
He had a brother called Luca Penni, who worked à while 
with Pierino del Vago bis brother-in-law, at Genoa, and 
other places of Italy. He went thence into England, where 
he did ſeveral hangs for Henry VIII. and for ſome mer- | 
chants. He was alſo employed by Francis I. at Fontain- 
bleau, and at daſt applied himſelf to graving. 7 


PEPUSCH. (Dr. Joyn. CnNIsror REA), one af the Bestes .Þ 
greateſt theoretiè muſicians of modern times, 40 Ws are told, 8. c bi-. 
was born at Berlin about 1667; and became ſo early a po 7294 x 
ficient on the harpſicord, that at the age of fourteen he was 

ſent for to court, and appointed to teach the prince, father 


to England, 3 „e ene 
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it is ſuppoſed, that he aſſiſted in fitting the operas which 
were performed there. While he was thus employed, he 
forbore not to proſecute his private ſtudies; and theſe led 
him to enquire into the muſic of the ancients, and the peru- 
ſal of the Greek authors upon that ſubject. The abilities 
of Pepuſch as a practical compoſer. were not likely to be- 
come a ſource of wealth to him: his muſic · was correct, but 
it wanted variety of modulation. Beſides, Handel had got 
poſſeſſion of the public ear, in the opinion 'of whoſe ſuperior 
merit he readily acquieſced ; and choſe. a track for himſelf, 
in which be was almoſt ſure to meet with no obſtruction. 
He became a teacher of muſic, not the practice of any par- 
ticular inſtrument, but muſic in the abſolute ſenſe of the 
word, that is to ſay, the principles of harmony and the ſcience. 
of practical compoſition; and this, not to children or no- 
vices, but in very many e to Prafelſors of | muſic 
ama aft; 

Hoke e to the degree of Doctor i in Muſic 
at ro ey and continued to proſecute his ſtudies with great 
afliduity. In 1724, he accepted an offer from Dr. Berkeley 
to accompany him to the Bermudas, and to ſettle as profeſſor 
of muſic in his intended college there.; but, the ſhip in 
which they failed. being wrecked, be returned to London, 
and married F eee eee de l Epine. This perſon 
was a native of Tuſcany, and a celebrated ſinger, who per- 
formed in ſome of the firſt of the Italian operas that were 
repreſentecꝭ in England. She came hither. with one Greber, 
a German, and from this connection became diſtinguiſhed 
by the invidious appellation of Greber's Peg. Afterwards 
ſhe commenced a new one with Daniel carl of Nottinghaw, 
who had defended the orthodox notion of the Trinity againſt 
the heretic Whiſton; and to this connection Rowe, in imi- 


tation of Horace's, Nes fit :ancille, Abt acer pudori, 


ae n I. 3 peter 574 if PE, M7 4 

Did n not baſs Sa Peg inflane”” IIA dis +: 
"The ſober eatl of Nottingham jon + acer 
"9 Of ſober fire deſcended?ꝰ Ses dad ente 


That, careleſs of his ſoul and = e 
To play-houſes he nightly ame, n 


Hf | ” Be > 5 "A d lelt church ubdeſerded,” SIS | 
Sbe continued 60 \ fing on the ſtage, till about al 3 


| having, at a modeſt computation, got aboye ten ue 


ens the retired, and afterwards. married Dr... Pepulch. ,, 


Fas rem: ll, aug e Warts. 1. r 
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in general, ſo deſtitute. of perſonal charms, that pepuſch 
4008 called her by any other name than Hecate, to whichs : 
ſays our author, ſhe anſwered very readily, . / Hawking 

The change in Pepuſch's circumſtances by Marparita' $ Mok, 
fortune was no interruption to his ſtudies: he loved muſic, Þ- 154. 
and he peruſed the knowledge of it with ardour.  At'the th 
inſtance of Gay and Rich, he undertook to compoſe, 'or:; . 
rather to correct, the mulic for * The Beggar's Opera.” His FS” nel 
reputation was now at a great height. He had peruſed with 
great attention thoſe ſeveral ancient treatiſes on Harmo- 
nics, publiſhed” by Meibomius, and that of Ptolomy 1 
Dr. Wallis; and the difficulties, which occurred ta him in 
the peruſal, were in a great meaſure remaved by his friend 
De Moivre, the mathematician, who aſſiſted him in making 
calculations for demonſtrating thoſe principles 'on which the 
harmonic, ſcience is founded. In conſequence of theſe 
ſtudies, he was eſteemed one of the beſt theoretic muſicians 
of his time. In 1737, he was choſen organiſt of the Charters 
houſe, and retired, with his wife, to this venerable man- 
fon, The wife died in 1740, and he had before loſt a ſon, 
his only child; ſo that he had no ſource of delight left, but. | 
the proſecution of his ſtudies, and the teaching of a few fa- 
vourite pupils, who attended him at his apartments. Here 
he drew up that account of the ancient genera, which was: 
read before the Royal Society, and is publiſhed in the 
« Philoſophical Tranſactions for Oct. Noy. and Dec. 17463 
and, ſoon after the publication thereof, he was choſen a 
Fellow of che Royal Society. 

He died the 20th of July, 1752, aged 853 z 1 was buried 
in the chapel of the Charter- houſe, wh 1 e with an 
inſcription i is placed Nr, 1 
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PEREF IXE ( 1 DE ee de), A 8 
writer, is recorded here. for having left us a very excellent 
“ Hiſtoire du Roi Henri IV.“ of France; written indeed 
more like an abridgement than a hiſtory at large; but full of 
wiſdom in vrhat relates to the inſtitution of a prince, and ful! 
of truth as to matters of fact. He was Maitre d' Hotel to 
cardinal Richelieu, under whom he was trained; became a 
doctor of the Sorbonne; Was afterwards appointed precepter 
to Lewis XIV; and made archbiſhop of Paris in 1664. Ihe 
Jeſuits are ſuppoled to have governed him, and to have put 
him upon meaſures, , which offended the Janſeniſts, and | 
0 made him obnoxious to ee and N but > | 
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knie died, April 6, 1727, and left 2 yill that favoured 5 


PEREFIXE. 


he was certainly a very excellent as well as A very dimiable 
man. He died in 1670. He had been admitted into the 


85 French Academy in 1654, © © 


PERIZONIUS ' (Jamzs), a learned German was of 
a family originally of Teutorp, a ſmall town in Weſtphalia : 
their name was Voorbrock ; but being changed for Perizo- 
nius, a Greek word of the fame import, by one who pub. 
liſhed an « Epithalamium,” with this name ſubſeribed, ic 
was ' retained by the learned part of the family ever after, 
Anthony Perizonius was rector of the ſchool of Dam, pro- 
fefſor of divinity and the Oriental languages, firſt at . 
and afterwards at Deventer; at which laſt place he died in 
1672, in his 46th year. He publiſhed; in 1669, a learned 
treatiſe, intituled, De Ratioge ſtudii Theologiei.“ 

James, the eldeſt ſon of Anthony, was born at Dam 


Okt. 26, 1651; and ſtudied firſt under Giſbert Cuper at 
Deventer, and was afterward, in 165m, removed to Utrecht, 


where he attended the lectures of Gtævius. His father de- 


Gzned him for divinity and the ministry; but, by death, 


Jeft him to purſue his natural inclination and taſte, which 
lay towards polite learning, hiſtory, and antiquity. With 
this view, * went, in 1674, to Leyden, where he con- 
tinued his ſtudies under Theodore Ryekius, profeſſor of 
hiſtory and eloquence in that city. He became afterwards 
rector of the Latin ſchool at Delft; and was in that ſitua- 
tion, when, in 1681, he accepted the proſeſſorſhip of hiſtory 
and eloquence, which was offered him by the univerſity of 
Franeker. His great reputation made this univerſity flou- 
rxiſh, on which account his ſtipend” was augmented by the 


addition of an hundred crowns, Ryckius dying in 1690, 


Perizonius was offered the vacant profeſſorſhip; but the 
curators of Franeker engaged him to continue with them 
by adding another hundred crowns to his ſtipend. He left 
them however in 1693, and went to Leyden, to fill the 
place of profeſſor of hittory, eloquence, and the Greek lan- 


| Fi. e and in this employment continued till bis h, 


He was a perſon of incredible diligence, as well 28 exact- 
neſs; for, though he wrote much, yet he neyer committed 
any thing to the preſs, without having reviſed and examined 
it. Exceffive application to ſtudy ſhortened his life; for, 


peing of a gelisste canſtitytion, and taking no care to 
ſtrengthen it by exerciſe, a flow fever at length erept upon 


im, and never quitted him, till it had put àn end to bim, 
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PERIZONIUS, 


little of that fantaſticalneſs and whim, which is too apt to 
infect the learned in their retirements, He ordered, that as 
ſoon as he ſhould expire, bis body ſhould be dreſſed in his 


cloaths, then ſet up in a chair, and that a beard ſhould be 


made for him, Same ſay this was dane, that 2 painter 
might finiſh” his pictute, already begun, in order to be 
placed over the manuſcripts and books which he left to the 
univerſity-library : but whatever was the motive, the thing 
was ridiculous and unworthy of his character. He was a 
man of a good mien, well made, of a om and ſerious air, 
and far from any thing af pedantry an 
modeſt, that he never ſpake af himſelf and his writings, 
except when he was aſked about them. He had a great 
judgement, a good memory, and profound erudition. He 
would never marxy, - becauſe he had no mind that his ſtudies 
ſhould be interrupted, | 
He publiſhed à great many works. in Latin, relating to 
hiſtory, antiquities, and claſſical literature; the principal of 
which are theſe: x. 0 M. T. Ciceronis eruditio:“ an in- 
augural oration, at his being inſtalled; profeſſor of Franeker 
in 1681. 2. Animadvexſiones Hiſtoricz, 1685,” 8vo. 
This work is employed in cotrecting the miſtakes of hiſt. 
rians and critics, and ſhews great exactneſt and learning. 
3. Q. Curtius in integrum reſtitutus, et vindicatus ab 
% |mmodica atque acerba nimis criſi viri. clariſſimi Joannis 
“ Clerici, 1703.“ 8 vo. To tbis Le Clerc replied, in the 
third volume of his 5 Bibliotheque Choiſce.”* 4. Rerum 
per Europam ſæeulo ſexto-decimo maxime um 
5s Commentarii Hiſtorici, 1710, g Vo. 5. Origines 


i 
“ Xgyptiace er Babylonice, . 2 vol. 12mo. Tis | 


work is levelled againſt the Syſtems” of 
Uſer, Capellus, Perron, but eſpecially of Sir John Mar- 
ſham. Perizonius wrote glfo ſeveral diſſertations upon par- 
ticular points of antiquity, which would have done no foal 
credit to the collections of Greyiug and Gronoyius. He 
publiſned an edition of + ÆElian, corrected from the manu- 


ſcripts, and illuſtrated with 9 in 3791, 8yo. Jamey : 


Gronovius having 8 a : 0 = — notes, a con- 
troyerſy enſued, which degenęrated at length into ſuch per- 
ſonal abuſe, chat the curators of the uni verſity of Leyden 
thought proper to interpoſe, and put a ſtop ta it by their 
authority, He wrote: alſo large notes upon Sancti Mi- 


Mi. 
* nerva, five de cauſis linguse Commentarius:” the belt 


* 


edition of which is that pf 1 8 vo-. 5 l 0 


affectation: and fo 
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- PERRAULT (Cravpe), an eminent Frenchman, was 
the ſon of an advocate of parliament, and born at Paris in 
Niceron, 1613. He was bred a phyſician, but practiſed only among 
* kmexxxill. his relations, his friends, and the poor. He diſcovered 
| early a particular taſte for the ſciences and fine arts; of 
which he acquired a very conſummate knowledge, without 
the affiſtance of a maſter. He was ſkilled in architecture, 
painting, ſculpture, mathematics, phyſics, and all thoſe arts 
which relate to deſigning and mechanics. He excelled 
eſpecially in the firſt of theſe, and was one of the greateſt 
architects France ever produced. Lewis XIV. Had a great 
and noble taſte for architecture, and ſent for Bernini from 
Rome, and other architects; but Perrault was preferred to 
them all. The entrance into the Louyre, which was de- 
Siccle de ſigned by him, „is, ſays. Voltaire, one of the moſt 
Louis XIV. < auguſt monuments of architecture in the world. We 
<<. ſometimes,” adds he, go a great way in ſearch of what 
« we have at home, There is not one of the palaces at 
c Rome, whoſe entrance is comparable to this pf the 
Louvre; for which we are obliged to Perrault, whom 
« Boileau has attempted to turn into ridicule.” Theſe two 
great men had-a terrible quarrel for a long time; and the 
reſentment of Boileau carried him ſo far, as to deny Per- 
rault to have been the real author of thoſe great deſigns in 
architecture, that paſſed for his. Perrault had ſaid ſome- 
thing againſt Boileau's “ Satires, as if certain paſſages in 
them reflected upon the king: he alſo joined with his bro- 
. ther Charles in ſupporting the moderns, while Boileau was 
See the next General for the ancients : and both theſe things together 
article. drew the poetical vengeance of Boileau upon him. They 
were however reconciled at length; and Boileau acknow- 
ledged Perrault to be a man of great merit, and very learned 
in matters relating to phyſies and the fine arts. 
Monſ. Colbert, who loved architecture, and was ready to 
ſupply all means for bringing it to perfection, put him upon 
tranſlating Vitruvius“ into French, and illuſtrating it 
with notes; which he did, and publiſhed it in 1673, folio,” 
with figures. Perrault was ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded in 
this work beyond all that went before him, who were either 
architects without learning, or learned men without any 


* - ſkill in architecture. Perrault was both an architect and a bc 
learned man, and had a great knowledge of all thoſe things H 
relating to architecture of which Virtruvius ſpeaks, as E. 


. painting, ſculpture, mechanics, &c. He had ſo 4:70 A 
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dinary a gehius for mechanics, that he invented the ma- 
chines, by which thoſe ſtones of fifty- two feet in length, of 
which the front of the Louvre is formed, were raiſed. He 
had a fine hand at deſigning and drawing models; and the 
connoiſſeurs have obſerved, that the originals done by him- 
ſelf, from whence the figures for his Vitruvius' were / 
taken, were more exact and finiſhed than the copper-plates Pg 
themſelves, although theſe are exceedingly beautiful. A 
ſecond edition of his “ Vitruvius,” reviſed, corrected, an | 
auzmented, was printed at Paris, 1684, in folio. + ; 
When the Academy of Sciences was: eftabliſhed, he was 
ehoſen one of its firſt members, and was chiefly depended 
upon in what related to mechanics and natural philoſophy. 
He gave proofs of his great knowledge in theſe, by the 
publication of ſeveral works: among which were, Me- 
4 moires pour ſervir à J hiftoire naturelle des animaux, 
printed in 1676, folio, with figures; Eſſais de Phiſique,“ 
in four volumes: 12mo; the three firſt of which came out in 
1680, and the fourth in 1688; Recueil de pluſieurs ma- 
« chines de nouvelle invention, 1700,“ 4to, &c. He died, 
OR. 9, 1688, aged 75. Although he had never practiſed 
phyſic in any public way, yet the faculty of Paris, of which 
he was a member, had ſuch an opinion of his ſkill, and 
eſteem ſor the man, that after his death they deſired his pio. 
ture of his heirs, and placed it in their public ſchools with 
that of Fernelius, Riolanus, and others, who had done ho- 
nour to their profeſſion. JF 


PERRAULT (CHARLES), the brother of Claude, was 
born at Paris in 1626, and diſcovered early a greater genius 
for letters than his brother; and as great a one for the 
ſciences and fine arts, which he eultivated under his diree- 
tions. The miniſter Colbert choſe him for his firſt clerk of viceron, ce. 
the buildings, of which himſelf was ſuperintendant; and tome xxxili, 
afterwards made him comptroller-genera} of the finances 
under him. Perrault employed his whole intereſt and credit 
wich him, to make arts and ſciences flouriſh : he diſtin- f 
guiſned and recommended thoſe who excelled in each; and 
It was owing to him, that the academies of painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, were formed. He was one of the 
irſt members of the academy of the belles lettres and inſerip- 
tons, and was received into the French academy in & r., 
He was very uſeful to the men of letters Who frequented his 
lere, and ſhewed him great reſpect as long as his protector 
led; but, upon the death of Colbert in 1683, and Wen 


Brutus, Thou fleepeſt, Brutus,” What Boileau wrote 


the effeds of\cnvy took place, he was Rrangely replete, 
by them. He ſpent the next twenty years in retirement, 
and devoted himfelf wholly to reading. and writing books. 
He publiſhed various works, upon di t ſubjets, in verſe 
and proſe, He had an agreeable manner of writing in proſe, 
though ſomewhat negligent z and his poetry is not deſtitute 


* 


of invention and imagination, though it is not corred 


enough to eſtabliſh an opinion of his nn, His 


poem, intituled, La Peinture,” printed firſt in 1 568, and 
afterwards in the collection of his miſcellaneous works in 
verſe and proſe in 1675, 4to, was univerſally admired and 


| ſpoken well of; and even Boileau himſelf could not forbeit 


doing juſtice to it. | — 
In 1688, he publiſhed a poem, intituled, « Le Siccle de 


0 Louis le Grand; The Age of Louis the Great:“ which 


was a kind of prelude to a war with all the learned. In this 
he had ſet the modern authors above the ancient, and by that 


would of courſe appear ſhocking to the majority, who 


conſidered the ancients as ſuperiot in every ſpecies of com- 


- poſition. Boileau was preſent at the 93 when this 
E 


was read there in 1687, and greatly diſguſted; yet 
took no farther notice of it, than anſwering it by an 
« Epigram,“ as did alſo: Menage in another, which Per- 
rault replied to in a Letter,” Perrault reprinted it the 
fame year, and added to it his“ Parallele des Anciens et des 
„ Modernes,“ in regard to arts and ſciences. A ſecond 
volume of Parallels“ appeared in 1690, where the ſubſed 


of their eloquence is conſidered; a third, in 1692, to deter. 


mine their poetical merit; and a fourth, in 1696, which 
treats of their aſtronomy, geography, navigation, mannet 
of warring, philoſophy, muſic, medicine, &c. 12mo. In 
the third volume, which relates to poetry, Perrault had not 
only equalled. the modern poets with the ancient, and par- 
ticularly Boileau, but had alſo ſet up Chapelain, Quinault, 
Cotin, and other French poets, whom Boileau in his 
« Satites had treated with contempt; intimating at the 
fame time; that he did not approve of Boileau's treatment 


of them. Boileau, who was always a paſſionate admirer of 


the ancients, was hurt with a comparifon fo mueb to their 
diſadvantage, and was now reſolved to do ſomething more 
than writs epigfams in their behalf. He was more pat- 
ticularly determined to this by a ſpeech of the prince of 
Conti, who one day told Racine, that he would go to the 
French academy, and wtite upon Boileau's feat, „ Tu dors; 


againſt 


PERRAULT, -— 


2wainft Perrault, is to be found in his 4 Reflexions Critique, 

« ſur Longin.” 7 were reconciled however in 1699 ;. 

and Boileau wrote him a letter upon the occaſion, which is 

printed in his works. Voltaire ſays, with regard to this 8 cee de 
famous controverſy, which by the way was carried on at Louis XIV, 
the ſame time here in d ee by Sir William Temple 
and others, that Ferrault has been reproached with having 


found too many faults with the ancients, but that his 


« preat fault was; the having criticiſed them injudi- 
« ciouſly.” TEES | 

After this troubleſome affair was ended, Perrault applied 
himſelf to draw up © Hiſtorical ' Eloges“ of feveral great 
men in the 17th century, which he publiſhed. with their 
portraits from the collection of the celebrated Begon. The 
beauty of the plates makes this work curious, as well as 
uſeſul. He was determined by the public voice in the 
choice of his heroes, whom he confined to an hundred: bur 
there ate an hundred and two in the collection; the reafon 
of which was this. Arnauld and Paſcal were deſervedly in 
bis liſts z but the Jeſuits made intereft to have them ex- 
cluded, and prevailed. Perrault thought it neceſſary to ſub- 
ſtitute two freſh ones: but the public refuſed to accept the 
work, unkeſs Arnaud and Pafcal might keep their places, 
and ſo it came to pafs, that inſtead of a hundred lives, which 
was Perrault's original deſign, we find an hundred and two. 
There are other works of Perrault, which are much 
eſteemed, as, Le Cabinet de Beaux Arts, &c, or, A 
Collection of Copper-plates relating to Arts and Sciences, 
« with Illuſtrations in Verſe and Profſe:*”” Faernus s 
Fables, tranſlated into French Verſe, &e,” Pb See! 

He died in og, aged 77. Madam Dacier, in the 
preface to her tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey, as given 
the following character of Mr. Perrault: “ He was,” ſays 
ſhe, „a man of parts, of agreeable converſation, and the 
« author of ſome little works, which have been deſervedly 
* eſteemed. He had alſo all the qualities of an honeſt and 
* good man; was pious, ſincere, virtuous, polite,: modeſt, 
© ready to ſerve, and punctual in the diſcharge of every - 
* duty, He bad a conſiderable place under one of the 
®* greateſt miniſters France ever had, who repoſed the ut 
V moſt confidence in him, which he never employed for 
a himſeMf,. but always for his friends.” Suek-a charaſtce - 
ſom Madam Daeier, muſt ſuggeſt to us the higheſt opinion 
of Perrault as a- man, when it is confidered, that, in his 
athor-charaQer, ſhe thought him guilty of the greateſt of 
al erimes: which was an attempt to degrade. the ancient. - 

| „ 


, trary to the declaration 
r 
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writers, whom ſhe pon ey reverenced, but adored ; Con- 
of Perrault, who had ſaid, in his 


I dodde antiquit fut toujours venerable, 


W je ne la trouve pas cependant adorable.” . 


3s Beſides Claude and Charles, there were. two other bro. 


thers, Peter and Nicholas, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


the literary world. Peter, the eldeſt of them all, was re- 


ceiver- general of the finances, and publiſhed, in 1674, 2 


piece, De Porigine des Fontaines; and, in 1678, a 
rench tranſlation of Taflo's © La Secchia rapita.““ Nicho- 
las was admitted doctor of the Sorbonne in 1652, and died 
in 1661; leaving behind him a work, intituled, La 
<« Morale des Jeſuites, extraite fidelement de leurs livres,“ 
which was printed in 1667, 4to- tt... 


- . © PERRIER (Francis), an eminent French painter, 


- born. about 1 590, was a goldſmith's ſon 3 a debauched 


young man, who, running away from his parents, went to 
ome. As he was on his journey thither, his money fel! 
hort; when a blind man, who was alſo bound for Rome, 
perſuaded him to lead him, offering him a ſhare of the alms 


de got by 5 Pre the road. Perrier, having no other 
7 


way to ſubſiſt, accepted of his offer; and in this equipage 
arrived at Rome, where he was again very much embarraſſed 
to find out means to maintain himſelf, his blind beggar's 


xſſiſtance either failing, or not being ſufficient to ſupport 


him. © He was reduced to terrible ſtraits at his'firſt coming; 


but, that neceſſity prompting him to recur to his genius for 


- the pencil, the facility of this in a little time put him in a 


way to get his bread. He acquired an eaſy and agreeable 
manner of deſigning: his guſto was ſo good, that ſeveral 
young men addreſſed themſelves to him to mend their de- 
ſigns; and his own were bought up by fome foreigners, 
who ſent them to their friends, in order to engage them to 
ſupply them with mone nt. 

Inn the mean time Perrier became acquainted wich Lan- 


Franco, whoſe manner he endeavoured* to follow, and at 


Hast was able to manage his pencil with the ſame eaſe as he 
did his crayons, Finding that he could diſpatch a great 


deal pf buſineſs, he reſoſved to retarn to France; and 


ſtopping at Lyons, he painted the Carthuſians cſoyſtef 


there. From Pyons he proceeded to Paris; and bau- 
ing worked ſome time for Vouet, who engroſſed all the 
. grand performances, he took a ſecond journey to Italy, 
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where he ftayed ten years, and returned to Paris in 1645. 


About this time he painted the gallery of the Hotel de la 
Villiere, and drew ſeveral eaſel - pieces for private perſons. 
He died profeſſor of the academy, in 1655. He etched 
ſeveral things with a great deal of ſpirit, and among others, 
the fineſt Baſſo-relievos that are in Rome, a hundred of 
the moſt celebrated antiquities, - and ſome of Raphael's 
works. He alfo graved, in the claro obſcuro, ſome anti- 
quities, after a manner, of which, it was faid, he was the 
firſt inventor, but Parmegiano uſed it a long time before 
him. It confiſts of two copper-plates, whoſe impreſſion is 
made on paper faintly ſtained: the one plate is engraved 
after the uſual way, and that prints the black; and the 
other, which is the ſecret, prints the white [A]. Ih 
[a] This invention bas. been much perfection by Mr. Kent, who per- 
improved fince, and eſpecially of late formed it in any two other colours as 
in England has. been carried to great well as black and white, ; 


PERRIER (CnARTES), a French WAY nephew „ 


Francis, was born at Aix in Provence, He firſt devoted 


himſelf to Latin verſification, in which he ſucceeded greatly; 


and he boaſted of having formed the celebrated Santuel. 


They quarrelled afterwards-from poctic jealouſy, and made 
Menage the arbitrator of their differences; who, however, 


decided in favour of Perrier, and did not ſcruple to call him 


The prince of Lyric poets.” They became reconciled 

afterwards, and there are in Perrier's works ſeveral tranſla- 

tions of pieces from Santuel. Perrier afterwards applied 

himſelf to French poetry, in which he was not ſo ſucceſsful, 

though he took Malherbe for his model. The importunity, 

and even fury, with which this poet repeated his verſes to 

all who came near him, made him inſupportable. One 

day he accompanied Boileau to church; and, during maſs, 

cid nothing but talk of an Ode, which he had preſented 

to Meffieurs of the French Academy for the prize in 1671. 

He complained of the injuſtice they did him; and, ſcarcely * | 

containing himſelf while the hoſt was elevated, ſpoke loud =] 

enough to be heard, that “ they ſaid his verſes were too 

«* Malherbian,” Ile obtained the Academy-prize, how- Been 

ever, two years together, viz. in 1681, and 1682. He died A" vet. 

in 1692. He was, upon the whole, a good Kind of man; $522... 

but, like the generality of ſe ond- rate poetsg.vory affected, g 

conceited, and ſelf-ſufficient, There are many anecdotes o“. 

him in the « Menagiana,” which ſhew this} from orie vie! 
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learn, that he was very angry with Bouhours, for not inſert- 
ing him in the liſt of illuſtrious writers, from whom that 
father had ſelected his Penſees Ingenieuſes,”” He com- 
 _* plained of this to Bouhours himſelf. one day in the ſtreet, as 

Menagion?, Bouhours told Menage. 5 
I. 233. | 8 
Paris, 1729. | "Fo | | ö 
PERRON Pian Davy po), a cardinal eminent for 
great parts and learning, was deſcended from ancient and 
Du Pin's noble families on both ſides. His parents, having been 
— 990 educated in the principles of Calvin, retired to Geneva; and 
Aus, ſettled afterwards in the canton of Bern, where he was 
Cent. 17. born, Nov. 25, 1556. His father, who was a man of 
learning, inſtructed him till he was ten years of age, and 
taught him mathematics and the Latin tongue. Young 
Perron ſeems afterwards to have built upon this foundation 
by himſelf; for, while his parents were toſſed about from 
place to place by civil wars and perſecutions, he applied him- 
ſelf entirely to ſtudy. He learned by himſelf the Greek tongue 
and philoſophy, beginning that ſtudy with the logic of 
Ariſtotle : thence he paſled to the orators and poets; and 
afterwards applied to the Hebrew language, which he at- 
tained ſo perfectly, that he read without points, and lectured 

on it to the miniſters, | 

In the reign of Henry III. he was carried: to the court, 
which was then at Blois, where the ſtates were aſſembled in 
1576; and introduced to the king, as a prodigy of parts 
and learning. His controverſial talents were very great, ſo 
that none durſt diſpute with him: although he made many 
challenges to thoſe who would have been glad to attack 
him. At the breaking up of the ſtates, he came to Paris, 
and mounted the chair in the habit of a cavalier, in the 
grand hall of the Auguſtines, where he held public con- 
| ferences upon the ſciences. He ſet himſelf afterwards to 
read the Sum?” of St, Thomas Aquinas, and cultivated a 
ſri friendſhip with Philip Deſportes, abbot of Tiron, who 
put him into his own place of reader to Henry III. He is 
* faid to have loſt the favour of this prince in the following 
manner: One day, while the king was at dinner, he made 
an admirable diſcourſe againſt Atheiſts; with which the 
Ekeing was well pleaſed, and commended him much for hav- 
ing proved the being of a God by arguments fo ſolid,” But 
Perron, whoſe ſpirit of policy had not yet got the better of 
his paſſion for ſhining or 8 his parts, replied, that 
if his majeſty would vouchſafe him audience, he would 
prove the contrary by arguments as ſolid” which fo 
IO OE : 3 N : DEN / offended 
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offended" the king, that he forbad him to come into his 
preſence..; F 6 TECH SS. Y | | 
Perron recovered himſelf, however, from this fall, The | 
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reading of St. Thomas had engaged him in the ſtudy of the 
fathers, and made him particularly acquainted with St. Au- | 1 
ſtin; ſo that he ee himſelf wholly to divinity, and i 
reſolved to abjure Calviniſm. Having diſcovered, or rather | 
pretended to diſcover, many falſe quotations and weak rea- 4 
ſonings in a Treatiſe upon the Church,” written by Du [| 
Pleſſis Mornay, he inſtructed himſelf thoroughly in contro- | [7 
verted points, and made his abjuration, When he was | 
converted himſelf, he laboured mightily in the converſion of 
others, even before he had embraced the eccleſiaſtical func- 
tion, By theſe arts, and his uncommon abilities, he ac- 
| quired. great influence, and was pitched upon to pronounce 
the funeral oration of Mary queen of Scots, in 1587 ; as he 
had done alſo that of the poet Ronſard, in 1586. He wrote, 
ſome time after, by order of the king, A compariſon of 
« moral and theological Virtues ;” and two Diſcourſes,”? 
one upon the ſoul, the other upon ſelf-knowledge, which he 
pronounced before that prince. After the murder of Hen- 
ry III. he retired to the houſe of cardinal de Bourbon, and 
laboured more vigorouſly than ever in the converſion of the 
Reformed. He brought a great number of them back to the 
church, among whom was Henry Spondanus, afterwards. 
biſhop of Pamiez; as this prelate acknowledges, in his 
dedication to cardinal du Perron of his Abridgement of 
* Baronius's Annals.” This converſion was followed by 
ſeveral others; and the labours of Perron were crowned 
with that of Henry IV. He went to wait on that prince 
with cardinal de Bourbon, at the ſiege of Roan ; and fol- 
lowed him to Nantes, where he held a famous diſpute with 
tour miniſters. . The king, afterwards reſolving to have a 
conference about. religion with the principal prelates of the 
kingdom, ſent for Du Perron to aſſiſt in it; but, as he wass 
yet only a laic, he nominated him to the biſhopric of 
Evreux, that he might be capable of ſitting in it. He came 
with the other prelates to St. Denis, and was ſuppoſed to 
contribute more than any other perion to the converſion t 
that great prince, © > | „55 

After this, he was ſent with Mr. d'Oſſat to Rome, tu ne- 
gotiate Henry's reconciliation to the holy e which at 
length he effected, to the ſatisfaction of the king, but not of 
his ſubjects; that part of them at leaſt, who were 2 alous for 
Gallican liberties, and thought the dignity of tacir king 

| . Plroſtituted 


* 
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marks of eſteem. 


proſtituted upon this occaſion. Du Perron ſtayed a whole 

ear at Rome, and then returned to France; where, by ſuch 
kind of ſervices as have already been mentioned, he ad- 
vanced himſelf to the higheſt dignities. He wrote, and 
preached, and diſputed againſt the Reformed; particularly 
againſt Du Pleſſis Mornay, with whom he had a public 
conference, in the prefence of the king, at Fontainbleau. 
The king reſolved to make him, grand almoner of France, 
to give him the archbiſhopric of Sens, and wrote to Cle- 
ment VIII. to obtain for him the dignity of a cardinal; 
which that Pope conferred on him, in 1604, with ſingular 
m. The indiſpoſition of Clement made the 
king reſolve to ſend the French cardinals to Rome ; where 
Du Perron was no ſooner arrived, than he was employed by 
the Pope in the congregations. He had a great ſhare in the 
elections of Leo X. and Paul V. He afliſted afterwards in 
the congregations upon. the ſubject of Grate, and the diſ- 
putes which were agitated between the Jeſuits and the Do- 
minicans: and it was principally upon his advice, that the 
Pope reſolved to determine nothing with reſpe& to thele 
queſtions. He was ſent a third time to Rome, to accom- 


modate the differences between Paul V. and the republic of 


Venice: he was highly eſteemed by that Pope, who had 
alſo ſuch an opinion of the power of his eloquence and ad- 
dreſs, that he ſaid to thoſe about him, „Let us beſeech 


God to inſpire cardinal Du Perron, for he will perſuade 


<< us to do whatever he pleaſes.” The king ordered him to 
be ſome time at Rome, to take the charge of his affairs; but 
his health not permitting him to ſtay long, he was recalled 
to France. - „ 18 

After the murder of Henry IV. which happened in 1610, 
he devoted himſelf entirely to the court and fee of Rome, 
and prevented the doing any thing in France, which might 
diſpleaſe it, or hurt its intereſts, He rendered uſeleſs the 


' arret of the parliament of Paris, againſt the book of caidi- 


nal Bellarmine ; and favoured the infallibility of the Pope, 
and his ſuperiority over a council, in a theſis maintained 


in 1611 before the nuncio. He afterwards held a provin- 
_ cial aſſembly, in which he condemned Richer's book, 
„ concerning eccleſiaſtical and civil authority:“ and, being 

at the aſſembiy of Blois, he made an harangue to prove, 


that they ought not to decide ſome queſtions, on account 
of their being points of faith. He was one of the preſidents 
of the aſſembly of the clergy, which was held at Roan in 


1615; and mage harangues to the king at the opening 
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and ſhutting of that aſſembly, which were much applauded. 
This was the laſt ſhining action of his life; for after this he 
retired to his houſe at Bagnolet, and employed himſelf 
wholly in reviſing and putting the laſt hand to his works. 
He ſet up a printing-houſe there, that he might have them 
ubliſhed correctly; in order to which, he reviſed every 
ſheet himſelf, He died at Paris, Sept. 5, 1618, aged 63. 
He was a man of great abilities; had a lively and penetrating 
wit, and a ee talent at making his views appear rea- 
ſonable. He delivered himſelf upon all occaſions with great 
clearneſs, dignity, and eloquence, He had a prodigious 
memory, and had ſtudied much. He was very well verſed 
in antiquity, both eccleſiaſtical and profane; and had read 
much in the fathers, councils, and eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, 
of which he knew how to make the beſt uſe againſt his ad- 
verſaries. He was very powerful in diſpute, ſo that the 
ableſt miniſters were afraid of him; and he always con- 
founded thoſe who had the courage to engage with him, 
He was warmly attached to the ſee of Rome, and ſtrenuous 
in. defending its rights and prerogatives; and therefore it 
cannot be wondered, that his name has never been held in 
high honour among thoſe of his countrymen who have been 
accuſtomed to ſtand up for Gallican liberties, - 
The works of Du ee which had the greateſt part of 
them been printed ſeparately in his life-time, were collected 
after his death, and printed at Paris, 1620 and 1622, in 
3 vols. folio. The firſt contains his great «© Treatiſe upon 
the Euchariſt,” againſt that of Du Fleſiis Mornay. The 
ſecond, his Reply to the Anſwer of the King of Great 
% Britain,” What gave occaſion to that work, is as fol- 
lows: James I. of England fent to Henry IV. of France a 
book, which he had wrote himſelf, concerning differences 
in religion. Henry put it into the hands of Du YPerron's 
brother, who informed his miijeſty, from what the cardinal 
had obſerved to him, that there were many paſſages in that 
book, in which the king of England ſeemed to come near 
the Catholics; and that it might. be proper to ſend ſame 
able perſon, with a viw of bringing him entirely over. 
Henry, taking the advice of his prelates in this affair, cauſed 
it 9 propoſed. to the king of England, whether. or no he, 
would take it in good part to have the cardinal Du Perron 
ſent to him? who returned for anſwer, that he ſhould be 
well pleaſed to confer with him, but for reaſons of fate 
could not do it. 1ſaac Caſaubon, hawever, a moderate 
perſon among the r had had ſeveral cb rences 
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with Du Perron abput religion, and ho ſeemed much in- 
clined to a reunion, was prevailed on to take a voyage into 
England ; where he ſpoke advantageouſly of Du off to 
the king, and preſented ſome pieces of poetry to him, which 
the cardinal had put into his hands. The king received 
them kindly, and expreſſed much eſteem for the author; 
which Caſaubon noticing to Du Perron, he returned a let- 
ter of civility and thanks to his Britannic majeſty ; in which 
he told him, that, „except the ſole titſe of Catholic, 
«© he could find nothing wanting in his majeſty, that was 
« neceſſary to make a moſt perfect and accompliſhed 
& prince.” The king replied, that, “ believing all things 
___* which the ancients had unanimouſly thought neceſſary 
ce to ſalvation, the title of Catholic could not be denied 
« him.” Caſaubon having ſent this anſwer to Du Perron, 
he made a reply to it in a letter, 'dated the 15th of July, 
1611, in which he ſets forth the reaſons, that obliged him 
to refuſe the name of Catholic to his Britannic majeſty, 
Caſaubon ſent him a writing by way of anſwer, in the name 
of the king, to all the articles of his letter; to which the 
cardinal made a large reply, which conſtitutes the bulk of 
the ſecond volume of his works, The third contains Mis 
miſcellaneous pieces; among which are, „Acts of the 
& Conference held at Fontainbleau againſt Du Pleſſis Mor- 
4% nay;” moral and religious pieces in proſe and verſe, ora- 

tions, diſſertations, ' tranſlations, and letters. | 
There was a fourth volume of his embaſſies and nego- 
tiations, collected by Cæſar de Ligni, his ſecretary, and 
printed at Paris in 1623, folio: but theſe are ſuppoſed not 
to have done him much honour, as not ſhewing that pro- 
found reach and inſight into things, without which no one 
can be an able negotiator. There were alſo publiſhed 
afterwards, under his name, © Perroniana,” which, like 
moſt of the ana, is a collection of puerilities and im- 
pertinences. py 95 | 88 


Reyle'sbict. PERROT. (NicgoL As), ſieur d' Ablancourt, a fine 
in voce. genius of France, was born at Chalons, April 5, 1606. 
I in He ſprung from a family which had been illuſtrious in the 
in tome ad. law, and the n care was beſtowed on his education. 


„ father Paul Perrot, who was a Proteſtant, and famous 
ork “, 


Dutch 263. for bis writings, ſent him to purſue his ſtudies in the college 
ion, 1692. Of Sedan; where he made ſo rapid a progreſs, that, at 
thirteen, he had gone through the claſſics. Then he was 
taken home, and an able maſter provided, not only to go 
i N 2a | a over 
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over his whole courſe of ſtudy with him again, 
give him ſome tincture of philoſophy. After having 
nued in this way about three years, he was ſent to Pati 
where he ſtudied the law five or fix months, and was after 
wards admitted advocate of parliament ; but ſoon conceived 
a diſguſt to the law. At twenty, he abjured the Proteſtant 
religion; and ſoon after diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the republic 
of letters, by writing a preface to the Honnete Femme,” 
for His friend Father Du Boſc. * Scarce was this preface, 
which is a maſter-piece in the French language, publiſhed, but 
he felt a deſire to return to the religion he had quitted ; he was 
then 27; and, that he might not do any thing raſhly, he firſt 
began to ſtudy philoſophy, and afterwards divinity. He paſſed 
near three Se" in this manner, without hinting his deſign 
to any perſon; then ſet out from Paris to 8 
where he abjured Popery; and very ſoon after went to Hol- 
land, till the noiſe of quitting his religion was over. He was 
near a year in Leyden, where he learned Hebrew, and con- 
tracted a friendſhip with Salmaſius. From Holland he went 
to England ; then returned to Paris; and, after ſpending 
ſome weeks at Mr. Patru's, took an apartment near Luxem- 
burg. He paſled his days very agreeably ; and though he 
devoted the greateſt part of his leiſure to books, he uſed to 
ſee company, and was acquainted with all the learned in Pa- 
ris, In 1637, he was admitted a member of the French 


„ citus,” While he was thus employed, he was forced to 
leave Paris, on account of the wars; and therefore retired 
to his eſtate, called Ablancourt, where he lived till his 


ceath, He died Nov. 17, 1664, of the gravel, with which 
he had been afflicted all his life, | 


ment, and learning, and equal to the production of any 
work; yet we have no original pieces of his, excepting the 
% Preface” above mentioned, A Diſcourſe upon the Im- 


4 Tony of the Soul, and a few letters to Patin. But 
he made French tranſlations of many ancient writers with 


great elegance, purity, and chaſteneſs of ſtyle ; though, like gener: 
a man of genius, not without taking too great liberties, Ne 
deviating as often from the ſenſe of his original, as he 


98 he could improve upon it. Tacitus, Lucian, Cæ- 
A, 

lated, When he was aſked, why he choſe to be a tranſlator, 
rather than an author, he anſwered, that “ he was neither a 
divine nor lawyer, and conſequently not qualified to com- 
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Academy, and ſoon after undertook a tranflation of Ta- 


He was a man of great acuteneſs, imagination, judge-* 


hucydides, Arrian, are among the authors he tranſ- : 
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e poſe pleadings or ſermons; that the world was: filled 

«© with treatiſes on politics; that all diſcourſes on mora- 

„ lity were only ſo many repetitions of Plutarch and Se- 

« neca ; and that, to ſerve one's country, a man ought ra- 

& ther to tranſlate valuable authors, than to write new 

ee books, which ſeldom publiſh any thing new.” The mi- 

niſter Colbert, judging him very capable of writing the 

% Hiſtory of Lewis NIV.“ recommended him to that mo- 

narch; who however, upon being informed that Perrot was 

a Proteſtant, ſaid, that “ he would not have an hiſtorian of 

« a religion different from his own.” He had a moſt de- 

Vide Menae lightful and inſtructive way of converſing, and uſed to 
gianz. throw out ſo many valuable things, that Peliſſon ſaid, © it 
« was pity a clerk was not always ſtanding by him, to write 
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& down all he ſpoke,” - 
Hiſtory of PERRY (Captain Jonx), a celebrated engineer, re- 
e's ſided many years in. Ruſſia, having been recommended to 
the czar Peter while in England, as a perſon capable of 
ſerving him on ſeveral occaſions relating to his new de- 
ſign of eftabliſhing a fleet, making his. rivers: navigable, 
Ke. He was taken into his ſervice at a falary of 300 l. per 
annum, with travelling charges and ſubſiſtence money on 
whatever ſervice: he ſhould be employed, beſides a further 
reward to his ſatisfaction at the concluſion of any work 
he ſhould finiſh. After ſome converſation with the - czar 
' himſelf, particularly towards making a communication be- 
tween the rivers Volga and Don, he was employed on this 
work three ſummers ſuceſſively; but not being properly ſup- 
plied with men, partly on account of the ill ſucceſs of his 
Czariſh majeſty's arms againſt the Swedes at the battle of 
Narva, and partly by the diſcouragement of the goverfor of 
Aſtracan, he was ordered at the end of 1707 to ſtop, and 
next year employed in refitting the ſhips at Veroniſe, and 
1709 in making the river of that name navigable; but, after 
repeated diſappointments, and fruitleſs applications for his 
ſa}iry, he at laſt quitted the kingdom, under the protection 
of Mr. Whitworth, the Engliſh ambaſſador, in 1712. See 
- his Narrative in the Preface to“ The State of Ruſſia.“ In 
1721 he was employed in ſtopping, with ſucceſs, the breach 
' *. .cer Dagenham, wherein ſeveral other undertakers had failed; 
and the {ame year about the harbour at Dublin, to the ob- 
jections againſt which he then publiſhed an “ Anſwer.” He 
Was author of * The State of Ruſſia, 1716,” 8vo, and“ An 
_ * "Account of the ſtopping of Dagenham Breach, 1721, 

. - Bvo; and died Feb. 11, 1733. | 
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PERSIUS (Aurus FLaccvs),.an ancient Latin poet, 
who wrote ſatires under the reign of Nero, was born at Perfi vita a 
Volaterræ in Hetruria, in the 22d year of Tiberius's reign. Sucronio. 
He was a Roman knight, and allied to- perſons of. the firſt N 
rank; to the famous Arria in particular, wife of the unforg PEASsIUs. 
tunate Pætus Thraſea. He continued at Volaterræ till he 
was twelve years old; and was then removed to Rome, 
where he purſued his ſtudies under Palæmon the gramma- 
rian, and Virginius Flaccus the rbetorician. He afterwards, 
at ſixteen, applied himſelf to. philoſophy under Cornutus, a 
Stoic, who entertained ſo great a love for him, that there 
was ever after a moſt intimate friendſhip between them. 
Perſius has immortalized that friendſhip in his works, and Satir. v. 
his thankfulneſs for the good offices of his friend ; which he 
ſhewed fill farther by his will, in which he left him his 
library, and a great deal of money: but Cornutus, like a 
true philpſopher, who knew how to practiſe what he taught, 
accepted only the books, and left the money to the heirs, 
He adviſed the\ mother of his friend to ſuppreſs ſome 
pieces of poetry Which he.had made in his youth ; thinking, 
no doubt, that thay would not anſwer the great reputation of 
thoſe which had peen publiſhed : among which was An 
Eloge upon the. illuſtrious Arria.“ "Perfus ſtudied with 
Lucan under Comutus, and was highly admired by him; 
and at length beeame acquainted with Seneca, but could 
never rightly reliſh him. He was a very excellent perſon ; 
a good friend, à good ſon, a good brother, and a good re- 
lation. He was very chaſte, yet very beautiful ; ſober, 
meek, and modeſt : which ſhews bow wrong it is to judge 
of a man's morals by bis writings ; for the ſatires of Perſius 
are not only licentious, but ſharp and full of bitterneſs. He 
wrote but ſeldom ;z and it was ſome time before he applied 
himſelf regularly to it. It was the reading Lucilius's tenth 
book which put him upon writing ſatires; in which he 
inveighed ſo particularly againſt bad poets, that he is ſup- 
poſed not to have ſpared even Nero himfſeif, It is difficult 
however to point out, as fome commentators have attempt- 7 
ed, where he glances at this emperor ; and ſtill more diffi- 
cult to believe, what has uſually been, ſuppaſed, that che 5 
four bombaſt lines in his “ Firſt Satire“ were taken from 
ſome of Nero; ſince it is not poſſible to conseiſe how ee 
ſatiriſt could have eſcaped unpuniſhed for fo ditect a piece of * * 
ridicule on a tyrant, who was of nothing more jealous than 
his reputation as a poet. Beſides, ſuch à ſuppoſition is 
valtly inconſiſtent with the excuſe Which has ever N al- 
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leged for Perſius's obſcure way of writing, namely, the ri. the 
gour of Nero's domination, which made all people afraid. 
Bayle calls Perſius the Lycophron of the Latins ; but wil 
not allow the cauſe juſt mentioned to be a ſufficient excuſe 
for the harſhneſs and obſcurity of his ſtyle : he thinks that 
Perſius's ſtyle and manner of writing was not affected in the 
leaſt out of policy, but was formed out of his nature, his 
8 and manner of thinking. We may add, that if 
erſius really meant to ſatirize Nero, and yet to be obſcure, 
he concerted a very odd ſcheme: for if he meant to be ob- 
ſecure and unintelligible, what muſt become of the ſatire ? 
if he meant to be juſt intelligible enough; that the emperor 
might only ſuſpect himſelf to be ſatirized, this was worſe 
than open, avowed ridicule ; and likelier to create a ſtronger 
diſpleaſure, from that principle in human nature, which 
makes us always ſuſpect more than is meant. 

Perſius was of a weak conſtitution; and troubled with a 
bad ſtomach; of which he died in his zoth year. Six of 
his ſatires remain, in their judgements of which the critics 
have been much divided. As a poet, he is certainly inferior 
to Horace and Juvenal; and all the labours of Iſaac Cafau- 

bon, who has written a moſt learned and elaborate commen- 
tary upon him, cannot make him equal to either of them as 
a ſatiriſt, though in virtue and learning he exceeded them 
both, He was a profeſſed imitator of Horace, yet had little 
of Horace's wit, eaſe, and talent at ridicule, Wit was not 
Perſius's province: he ſeems to have known this, for he 
ſeldom aims at it; and when he does, is far from be- 
ing happy in it. His ſtyle is grand, figurative, poetical, 9 
and ſuitable to the dignity of the Stoic philoſophy : and 
hence he ſhines moſt in recommending virtue and integrity : 4 
here it is that fatire becomes him. He was too grave to 4 
court the Muſes with ſucceſs : but he had a great foul, ſuſ- b 
ceptible of noble ſentiments, which give a grace to but in- 
: different poetry. His contemporaries thought highly of . 
10 it. Orat. him. Quintilian allows, that Perſius, although he wrote | 
242. but one book of ſatires, acquired a great deal of true glory, 
Multum et veræ gloria quamvis uno libro Perſius me- 
Eier. 29. fuit:“ and Martial ſays much the ſame thing: “ Spins 
ub. ir. „ „ in libro memoratur Perſius uno, &c. e 
Pope beſt edition of this poet is that of London, 1647, 
yo, with & Cafaubon's Commentary.“ He is uſually to 
be found in the editions of Juvenal: but neither of them 
have had that eritical labour beſtowed upon them, me 
pe i o vs ; W ey 
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they well deſerve, and which has fallen to the ſhare of much 
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PETAVIUS (Drownys1vs), or Dex1s PeTAv, a French 


ws Jeſuit of immenſe erudition, was of a good family, and Niceron, | 
hot born at Orleans, Aug. the 21ſt, 1583. His father was a dom. xi. 
* man of learning; and, ſeeing ſtrong parts and a genius for 

if letters in his ſon, took all poſſible means to improve them to 


the utmoſt. He uſed to tell his ſon, that he ought to qua- 
lity himſelf ſo, as to be able to attack and confound “i the 
giant of the Allophylæ;“ meaning the redoubtable Joſeph 
Scaliger, whoſe abilities and learning were ſuppoſed to have 


re, 
b. 


e? 


$4 done ſuch ſervice to the Reformed, Young Petavius ſeems 
bor to have entered into his father's views; for he ſtudied ver 
ich intenſely, and afterwards levelled much of his erudition 


againſt Scaliger. He joined the ſtudy of the mathematics 
with that of the belles lettres; and then applied to a courſe 
of philoſophy, which he began in the college of Orleans, 
and finiſhed” at Paris. After this, he maintained theſes in 
Greek, which language was as familiar to him as Latin; 
and the Latin he is ſaid to have underſtood better than his 


h a 
of 
cs 
or 


=} own native language, the French. When he was pretty 
2 well grown up, he had free acceſs to the king's library, 
which he often viſited, for the ſake of conſulting Latin and 
em 
Si Greek manuſcripts. Among other advantages which ac- 
IN companied his literary purſuits, was, the friendſhip of Iſaac 
"ſl Cafaubon, whom Henry IV. called to Paris in 16co. It 
bo was at his inſtigation, that Petavius, young as he was, un- 
val dertook an edition of The Works of Syneſius;“ that is, 
. to correct the Greek from the manuſcripts, to tranſlate that 
. part which yet remained to be tranſlated into Latin, and to 
8 write notes upon the whole. He was but nineteen when he 
ful was made profeſſor of philoſophy in the univerſity of 
4H Bourges; and he ſpent the two following years in ſtudying 
201 the ancient noms 20 and . mathematicians. In 1604, 
I when Morel, profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Paris, pub- 
"0 liked & The Works of Chryſoſtom,” ſome partof Petavius's 
Ny labours on Syneſius were added to them: from the title of 
102 which we learn, that he then Latinized his name Pætus, 
P which he afterwards changed into Petavius. His o.] di- 2 0 
hy tion of 6 The Works of Synefius”* did not appear till 1612 
+. He entered into the ſociety. of the Jeſuits in 605, and 
"an did great honour to it afterwards by his vaſt ant pr Sund 
ich erudition. He became zealous or the Catholic dr? and 


they bete was no way of ſerving it more age b 2 Hes. hu- 
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mour, than that of criticiſing and abuſing its adverſaries, 
Scaliger was the perſon he was moſt bitter againſt; but he 
did not ſpare his friend Caſaubon, ee came in his 
way. There is) ng occaſion to enter into a detail of things 
about a man, whoſe whole life was ſpent in reading and 
writing books, and in performing the ſeveral offices of his 
order. The hiſtory of a learned man. is the hiſtory. of his 
works ; and, as by far the greater part of Petavius's writings 
were to ſupport Popiſh doctrines and diſciplines, a minute 
account of them would be dry and unintereſting. He had 
proceeded regularly in his ſtudies from his infancy : he be- 
gan with grammar, then applied himſelf to rhetoric and 
poetry, then went to hiſtory, geography, and chronology, 
In ſhort, he made himſelf an univerſal ſcholar, and a maſter 
in almoſt all languages, particularly in the Latin, in which 
he has written the principal part of his numerous produc- 
tions with great correctneſs and elegance, t | 
He excelled particularly in-the dark ſcience of chronology, 
The learned world in general are obliged to him for ſome 
exact and nice diſquiſitions upon this ſubject: and, if his 
_ zeal in oppoſing Joſeph Scaliger had not carried him ſome- 
times too far, he would have been unexceptionable upon 
this head. In 1633, he publiſhed an excellent work, in- 
tituled,-< Rationarium Temporum :” it is anabridgement of 
univerſal hiſtory, from the earlieſt times down to 16732, 
digeſted in a chronological order, and ſupported all the way 
by references to proper authorities. There is a letter of 
_ Galſendus to Scheiner, dated the 13th of April 1632, in 
| which we may ſee a character of this work, much to its 
Gaſſendi credit, The words of Gaflendus are theſe: ++ Oftendi tuas 
Opera, vol. (c literas eruditiſſimo Petavio, quicum- bene divinaſti conſue- 
„ tudinem mihi intercedere. Offendi illum ad calcem pene 
| * præclaræ cujuſdam opellæ, cui titulum facit Rationariun 
« Chronologicum. Volumen erit ſatis juſtum in 12mo, quo 
«© major lux hiſtoriæ nulla, Sic enim vir magnus Chrono- 
ce logum agit, fidem ubique ſibi faciens, et characteres 
e temporum inſignes paſſim inſerens, ut tamen quaſi ſeriem 
cc texat uni ver ſæ hiſtoriæ.“ It went through ſeveral edi- 
tions: many additions and improvements have been made to 
itz; doth by Petavius himſelf, and by Perizonius and others 
alter his death: and Le Clerc publiſhed an abridgement of it, 
Ads far down as to- Soo, under the title of, Compendium 
« Hiftoriz Univerſalis,” in 1697, 12m. 
IW is velebrated father, after a life of labour, died at Par 
_ Tis, Dec. 11, 1652, aged 69. He was, in the 1 


of Gaſſendus, the moſt conſummate ſcholar the Jeſuits ever 1n vit. Pe. 
had; and indeed we cannot ſuppoſe him to have been infe- reſchii. 
rior to the firſt ſcholars of any order, while we conſider him 
waging war, as he did frequently with ſucceſs, againſt Sca- 

liger, Salmaſius, and other the like chiefs in the republic of 

letters. His judgement, as may eaſily be conceived, was in- 

ſerior to his ee and his controverſial writings are full 

of that ſourneſs and ſpleen, which appears ſo manifeſt in all 

the prints of his countenance. Bayle has obſerved, that Did. P- 
Petavius did the Socinians great ſervice, though unawares, “ 
and againſt his intentions; and n this occafion quotes 

the RY paſſage from the © Lettres Choiſies of Mr. 

Simon: „If there be any thing to cenſure in Petavius's 

« works, it is chiefly in the ſecond tome of his Dogmata 

« Theologica,” in, which he ſeems to favour the Arians. 

« It is true, that he ſoftened thoſe paſſages in his preface; 

« but as the body of the work continues entire, and the 
preface, which is an excellent piece, came afterwards, 

« jt has not entirely prevented the harm which that book 

« js like to do at this time, when the new Unitarians 

« boaſt, that Father Petavius declared for them.” The 

affair was this: The ver original deſign, in the ſe- 

cond volume of his “ Dogmata Theologica, was, to re- 

preſent ingenuouſly the doctrine of the three firſt centuries. 

Having no particular ſyſtem to defend, he did not miſrepre- 
ſent the opinions of the fathers, but only gave a true account 
of things. By this means he unawares let the public know, 
that the fathers entertained falſe and abſurd notions concern- 
ing the gx} ng the Three Perſons ; and, againſt his in- 
tentions, furni arguments and autharities to the Antitri- 
nitarians. Having notice of this, and being willing to pre- 
vent the evil conſequences, which he had not foreſeen, he 
wrote his “ Preface ;** in which he laboured ſolely to aſſert 
the orthodoxy of the Fathers, and thus was forced to con- 
tradict what he had advanced in the Dogmata.” This. 
was a hard trial; but what many a worthy divine has been 
forced to undergo, Who, by writing in favour of a ſingle 
point, has not ſerupled to advance whatever ſeemed to con- 
firm it, without once reflecting how far the conſequences of 
his aſſertions would lead him. 8 
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PETER THB GRRAT, Czar of Ruſſia, who civil. 
that nation, and raiſed it from ignorance and Harbariim > . 8 
politeneſs, knowledge, and power, was a man c* {0 we 1er- - 
tu! a compoſition and character, that, although he s not 
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been dead quite forty years, yet the hiſtory of his life and * 
actions ſeems to carry with it much of that romantic air, uc 
r. runs through the hiſtory of Theſeus and other ancient co 
roes. | Wa | 

Voltaire's Peter was born the zoth of May, 1672, and was ſon of im 
ee ec the Czar Alexis Michaelowits by a ſecond wife. Alexis ſm 
Great. dying in 1672, Feodor, or Theodore, his eldeſt ſon by his it 
Gen. Dit, firſt wiſe, ſucceeded to the throne, and died in 1682, Up. ki 
4s we on his deceaſe, Peter, though but ten years of age, was pro- de 
Majeſty Pe. claimed Czar, to the excluſion of John his elder brother, to 
ter |, Czar who was of a weak body, and a weaker mind. "The Stre. ſo 
3 litzes, who were the eſtabliſhed guard of the Czars, as the of 
Tontenelle. Janiſaries are of the Grand Seigniors, made an inſurrection ta 
- in favour of John; and this they did at the inſtigation of the ſu 

princeſs Sophia, who, being own ſiſter to John, hoped, per- 


haps, to be ſole regent, ſince John was incapable of acting, 
but certainly to enjoy a greater ſhare of authority under John, 
than if the power was lodged ſolely in her half-brother Peter. th 
However, to put an end to this civil tumult, the matter was di 
at laſt compromiſed ; and it was agreed, that the two bro- 
thers ſhould jointly ſhare the imperial dignity. The Ruſſian 
education was at that time, like the country, barbarous, ſo 
that Peter had no advantages; and farther, the princeſs So- 
phia, who, with great parts, was a lady of great ambition 
and intrigue, took all imaginable pains, and uſed: all the 
means ſhe could, to ſtifle his natural deſire of knowledge, to 
deprave- and corrupt his mind, and to debaſe and enervate 
him with pleaſures. Nevertheleſs, his abhorrence of page- 
antry, and love of military exerciſes, diſcovered itſelf in his 
rendereſt years; and, to-gratify this inclination, he formed 
a company of fifty men, commanded by foreign officers, 
and cloathed and exerciſed after the German manner. He 
entered himſelf among them into the loweſt poſt, and per- 
formed the duties of it with the utmoſt diligence. -. He or- 

. dered them entirely-to forget that he was Czar, and paid 
tne utmoſt deference and ſubmĩſſion to the commanding of- 
ficers, He fed upon his pay only, and lay in a tent in the 
rear of his company. He was ſome time after raiſed to be 
a ſerjeant, but only as he was intitled to it by his merit; for 

| he would have puniſhed his ſoldjers, had they diſcovered the 

- leaſt partiality in his favour : and he never roſe” otherwiſe, 

_ © + than as a ſoldier of fortune. The Strelitzes looked upon all 
this no otherwiſe, than as the amuſement of a young prince: 
but the- Czar, who ſaw they were too formidable and en- 
tirely in the intereſt of the princeſs Sophia, had ſecretly 2. 
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deſign of cruſhing them; which he wiſely thought could 


nd not be better effected, than by ſecuring to himſelf a body of 
ir, troops, more ſtrictly diſciplined, and on whoſe fidelity he 
nt could more rely. | 
At the ſame time, he had another project in view, of vaſt 

of importance, and moſt difficult execution. "The ſight of a 
xis ſmall Dutch Veſſel, which he had met with on a lake, where 
his it lay uſeleſs and neglected, made a wonderful impreſſion on 
p- his mind, and he conceived thoughts of forming a navy; a 
o- deſign, which probably then ſeemed next to impoſſible even 
er, to himſelf [A]. His firſt care was to get Hollanders to build 
re- ſome ſmall veſſels at Moſcow, and afterwards four frigates 
the of four guns each on the lake of Pereſlave. He had already 
On taught them to combat one another; and he paſſed two 
the ſummers ſucceſſively on board Englith or Dutch ſhips, 
er- which ſet out from Archangel, in order to inſtruct himſelf 
Ne, in naval affairs. In 1696, Czar John died, and Peter was 
hn, now ſole maſter. of the empire. He began his reign with 
er, the ſiege of Aſoph, then in the hands of the Turks, but 
Vas did not take it till 1697. He had already ſent for Vene- 
ro- tians, to build gallies on the river Don, which might ſhut 
ian up the mouth of that river, and prevent the Turks from re- 
% beuing the place. This gave him a ſtronger idea than ever, 
do- of the importance and neceflity of a naval force; yet l. 
ion could have none but foreign ſhips, none at leaſt but what 
the he was obliged to employ foreigners in building. He was 
to deſirous of ſurmounting theſe diſadvantages, but the affairs 
ate he projected were of too new and ſingular a nature to be fo 
ge- much as conſidered in his council: and indeed they were 
his not proper to be communicated. He reſolyed therefore 
ned ſingly to manage the bold undertaking ; with which view, 
ers, 


in 1698, he ſent an embaſlly to Holland, and went himfelf 
Incognito in the retinue. He entered himſelf in the India 
admiralty- office at Amſterdam, and cauſed himſelf to be ye, 
inrolled in the lift of ſhip-carpenters ; and be worked in Funcaclic, 
paid the yard with greater aſſiduity than any body there. His bc- 


ol⸗ quality was known to all; and they ſhewed him to one an- 
the other with à fort of veneration. King William, who was 
— then in Holland, paid him all the reſpect that was due to his 
for 


uncommon qualities; and the Czar's diſguiſe freed him from. 


[a] See © An Account of the Riſe and printed in the fecand volume ff 
„ aid Naval Power of Ruſſia, or, the The Prefent State and Repuinmions + 
© vory of the lille Boat which gave. © of the Church of Ruiha,”*-By Tho. 

" R.fe to the Ruſtian Fleet, ſaid to Conlett, M. A. r 
k written by the Cear Peter himſelf, + i 5 
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chat, which was merely ceremonious and troubleſome. The 
Cooſet. vii. Coar wrought with ſuch ſucceſs, as in a little time to paſs 
for a * carpenter; and afterwards ſtudied the proportions 
Dof a ſhip. He then went into England; where, in four 
months, he made himſelf a complete maſter in the art of 
ſhiꝑ- building, by ſtudying the principles of it mathemati- 
cally, which he had no opportunity of learning in Hol. 
land. In England he met with a ſecond reception from 
Voltaire. king William; who, to make him a preſent agreeable to his 
ae taſte, and which might ſerve as a model of the art he was 
fo very deſirous to learn, gave him a magnificent yacht. He 
carried with him from from England ſeveral Engliſh ſhip. 
builders and artificers, among whom was one Noy 3 but 
took alſo upon himſelf the title of a maſter-builder, and 
was pleaſed to ſubmit to the conditions of that character, 
Thus the Czar and Noy received orders from the lord high 
admiral of Ruſſia, to build each of them a man of war; 
and, in compliance with that order, the Czar gave the firſt 
proof of his art. He never ceaſed to purſue it, but had al- 
ways a ſhip upon the ſtocks; and, at his death, left half 
duilt one of the largeſt ſhips in Europe. 
During the Czar's abſence, the princeſs Sophia, being 
uneaſy under her confinement, and meditating to regain that 
liberty which ſhe had forfeited by former inſurrections, found 
means to correſpond with the Strelitzes, who were now 
quartered at a diſtance from Moſcow, and to inſtigate them 
to a third rebellion in her favour. The news of this obliged 
him to haſten home: and, arriving at Moſcow about the end 
of 1699, he executed terrible vengeance upon the ringlead- 
ers, yet took no other ſatisfaction of his ſiſter the princeſs, 
than by continuing her confinement in the nunnery, and 
hanging up the prieſt, who had carried her letters, on a gal- 
lows before her window. In 1700, he got together a bodr 
of ſtanding forces, conſiſting of thirty thouſand; foot ; and 
now the vaſt project which he had formed began to diſplay 
itſelf in all parts. He firſt ſent the chief nobility of his 
empire into foreign countries, to improve themſelves in 
knowledge and learning : he opencd his dominions, which 
till then had been ſhut up, and invited all ſtrangers who were 
capable of inſtructing his ſubjects; and he gave the kindeſt 
"reception to all land and fea officers, ſailors, mathemati- 
cians, architects, miners, workers in metals, phyſicians, 
* fſurgeons; and indeed operators and artificers of every kind, 
- "who would ſettle in his doininions, In the mean time, be 
bad to Eval, heavy, uatoward people; ſo that it 13 
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with the $wedes for ſeveral yeats, and, without evet gaining 


in 1709, he obtained à complete victory over them in his 


and one day, when he had drunk a health to his maſters who 
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uo Wöbder, that ptoteedings {6 new and frange ſhould raife 
many diſcontents and tumults. They did ſo; and it was 
. zs much us the Czar ould do, to ſtifle and ſup= 
prey : | 


One very ſingular reaſon, bn which theſe diſtdntents were 

pou by — = the 42 7 % . 4 , | Nye 

periorityz r*s great object, in no other light than | 
as a 2 — of doing a being Wrugtkened by Foritetielles 
an allianet with Auguſtus king of Poland, he made war dc. 
upon Charles XII. öf Sweden; from continuing which, he | 
was hot Ueterred by the ill ſucceſs of bis firſt campaigns : 
for he tfed to-ſay; © I know that my armies thuſt be Ger- | 
« come for A great while ; but even this will at laſt texth . 
te them to conquer.“ However: He afterwards gained confi-- 
derable advantages in Livonia and Ingria, provinces ſubſect 
to the 'Swedes: His acquiſitions here wete_ſ6 important, 
that they put him upon building 4 fortteſs; whoſe port, ſitu- 
ated on the Baltic; might be large enough to receive a fleet 
and accotdingly; in 1703, he laid the foundation of Peter- 
burg; now one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Europe, Which Was 
to him what Alexandria was to Alexander, He waged wat 


— 


any conſiderable advantage, was frequently moſt - miſerably - 
beat by them: | But firmneſs of mind ind prſeyerane were 
qualities peculiarly eminent in him; and therefore at length, 


own dominions at Pultowa, A great part of the Swediſn 
army were made ptiſoners. The Swediſh generals who 
were taken were conſtantly entertained at his on table; 


had inſtructed him in the art of war, Count Rinſchild, a chief 
officer among the priſoners, aſked bim, Whi they were 
* whom he honoured with ſo glorious à title? „Lor a 
« ſelves, Gentlemen,“ faid he. e Your Maj ty is very un- 
< grateful then,“ replied the Count, to have fo beater 
your tnaſters.“ Upon which the Czat, to make them 
ſome reparation for this ingratitude, immediately gave orders 
that their ſwords ſhould be returned them; and treated them 
with the greateſt generofity and goodneſs. Near $2000. ' ® 
Swediſh officers, however, were diſperſed up and down his 
dominions, and particulatly in Siberia, a country-of vaſt _ * 
extent, and running as fat as China; and, having kitle proſ- . 
pect of returning to Sweden, they ſoon formed a kind of: 
8 and began to apply themſelves to 3 * 
elſions were capable of. Thus they forwarded the 
ver. XA "ae ey oe 5 "Mx 5 Crar's 
) | | | 4 
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.Czar's great purpeſe, in poliſhing and civilizing the antient 
inhabitants of the country; and many arts, which, al- 
though eſtabliſhed at Moſcow and Peterſburg, might not 
have reached Siberia a long time, were thus ſuddenly 
eſtabliſhed there. | | r 
In the mean time, Peterſburg was riſen into a large and 
powerful city z and the king of Sweden having been obliged 
do fly from Pultowa to Bender in the Turkiſh 'dominions 
for refuge, the Czar availed himſelf great! by his abſence: 
de made a complete conqueſt of Livonia and 3 to which 
he added Finland, and a part of Pomerania. The Turks 
having broken a truce they had concluded with him, he was 
incloſed by their army in 1712, on the banks of the Pruth; 
and that in ſo diſadvantageous a ſituation, that he ſeemed to 
be inevitably loſt, While the army was under great conſter- 
nation, the Czarink Catherine projected an expedient for its 
_ deliverance. She ſent to negotiate with the Grand Vizir, 
and let him privatety know, that a great ſum of money was 
at bis ſervice: he was tempted, and the Czar's prudence 
completed the work, To perpetuate the Memory of this 
event, he caufed the Czarina to inſtitute the Order of St. 
Catherine, of which ſhe was declared Sovereign, and into 
which none but women were to be admitted. The king of 
Sweden having at laſt quitted the Turkiſh dominions in 1713, 
the Czar found this formidable enemy advancing to oppoſe 
him: but he was now ſtrengthened by an alliance with the 
king of Denmark. He carried the war into the duchy of 
Holſtein, which was in alliance with the Swedes ; and, in 
1714, obtained over them a victory at ſea, near the coaſts of 
Finland, upon which he entered triumphantly with his fleet 
into the haven of Peterſburg." _ . 

All this while he continued his purſuits after all kinds of 
knowledge. He cauſed his engineers to draw the plan of 
every City, and to take deſigns of all the different machines 
which he had not in his own country. He inſtructed him- 
ſelf in hufbandry, and in all ſorts of trade, wherever he came. 
In 1716, he paid a viſit, with his conſort, to the king of 
Denmark at Copenhagen, where he ſpent three months, He 
viſited there every ſchool of the univerſity, and all the men 

of letters: for, regardlefs of ceremony and pageantry, which 
„ be hated, it was indifferent to him, whether they waited 
on him, or he went to them. He coaſted every day ſome 
© © partof the kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, attended with 
two engineers; ſurveyed all the windings, ſounded every part | 
of the rats, and afterwards had the whole ſo exactly Ken 
PPV e | e 
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ed ti thatts, that not ſo much as the ſmalleſt ſhelf or « hank 
of ſand eſcaped his obſervation. From Copenhagen he went 
to Cory, Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, and from thence to 
Holland ere he left the Czarina, and werit to France in 
1717 ;' and, in June that year, viſited the royal academy of 
ſciences at Paris, where he was eritertairied wich the lateſt 
invented and moſt curious machines and experiments. He 
was no ſooner returned to his dwn dominions, but he ſigni- 
fed his inclinatlon of becoming a member of that ſociety 
and the academy having male theit moſt reſpectful acknow-, 
ledgements for the great honour he did them, he wrote them. 
aletter with his own hand. Theſe particulars may be ſeen 
in the ror of that academy for the year 1726 : the aca- 
demy ſent him every year a volume of their proceedings, - 
which, As ar e ee he was entitled to; and he always 
iccepted it with pleaſure, as from his br | 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the Various eftabliſh- 
ments, for which the Ruffians are indebted to this ger em- 
peror: Fontenelle has recorded ſome of the princi 
they muſt alſo have a place here. He eſtabliſhed, then, t. A Elogium, 
body of 1 oo, obo foot, undet as regular a diſcipline as any ls 228 
Europe. 2. A navy of x ſhips of the line, and 200 
lies. 3. Fortifications in all main towns, and an excel 
civil government in the great cities, which before were as 
ys in the ni ght, as the moſt unfrequented deſerts; 
academy for EF a al and nav ; ons where all 
be nobility 54 obliged to ſend ſome of their children. 5. 
Colleges at Moſcow; Peterſburg, and Kiof, for languages, 
polite literature and mathematics; and ſchools in the villa- 
ges, where the children of the peaſants are taught to read 
and write. 6. A college of phyſicians, and a noble diſpen- 
ſatory at Moſcow, which furniſhes medicines to the great 
cities, and to the armies 3 whereas before, there was no phy- 
ſician but the Czar's, and no eprom in all his dominions. 
5 Publie lectures in anatomy, a word never heard before in 
uſſia, Voltaire relates, that the Czar had ſtudied this 
branch of knowledge under Ruyſch at Amſterdam ; and 
made ſuch i improvements under this taaſter, as to perform _ 
even chirurgical operations himſelf, He afterwards. pur- 
chaſed the cabinet of that anatomiſt, which contained an 
immenſe collection of the moſt curious, inſtructiye, and un- 
common preparations. 8. An obſervatory, not only for the 
uſe of aſtronomers, but as a repoſitory for natural curiolities. * 
75 A Mount garden, to be ſtocked with Ss not only - 
om * of Europe, „ rſia, nd. 19 
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the diſtant parts of China. 10. Printing-houſeg, where 
he aboliſhed their old barbarous Characters, which, through 
the great number of abbreviations, were almoſt become un- 
intelligible. 11. Interpreters far all the R of Eu- 
rope; and likewiſe for the Latin, Greek, Turkiſh, Kal- 
Amue, Mogul, and Chineſe. 12. A royal library, com- 
poſed of three very large ones, which he purchaſed in Eng- 
land, Holſtein, and Germang. 
Theſe and many more were partieular iaſtitutions and eſta- 
bliſhments: but the Czar made general reſormations, to 
which indeed the other were only ſubſervient, He changed 
the architecture, which was ugly and deformed ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, he frſt introduced that ſcience into his domi- 
nions. He ſent for a great number of pictures from Italy 
and France; and by this means inſtructed in the art of 
painting a people, who knew no more of it, than what they 
could collect from the wretched daubing of their ſaints” 
painters. * He ſent ſhips laden with m iae to Genoa 
and Leghorn, which returned freighted with marble and 
ſtatues: and Pope Clement XI. pleaſed with his taſte, pre- 
fenteck him with a fine antique, which the Czar, not caring 
to truſt by ſea, ordered to be brought to Peterſburg by land. 
Religion was not neglected in this general reform: ignorance 
and ſuperſtition had over - run it ſo. much, that it ſcarcely 
Ae of name of Chriſtian, The Czat᷑ introduced know- 
ledge, where it was miſerably wanted; and this knowledge 
enabled him to abolith faſts, mitacks, and ſaint-worſhip,-in 
: 15 degree at leaſt. He ventured further. than to the cor- 
ion of rites: he aboliſhed the patriarehate, though pretty 
much independent on him; and by that means got rid-of a 
power, which was alyays: interrupting and diſconcerting 
kis meaſures, He took away part of the revenues of thoſe 
churehes and monaſteries which he thought too wealthy; 
and, leaving only what was neceſſary. for their ſubſiſtence, 
added the overplus to his own, demeſnes. He made many 
Judicious eecleſiaſtical- canons, and ordered preaching in 
the Ruffian language. , Laſtly, he eſtabliſhed; a. general 
liberty ef conſeichee throughout his dominions; and, if we 
had no 'other proof of his civilized. ſpirit, this would be 
ſufficient. There. is one more reformations and perhaps . 
. _ . neceſſary and uſeful as any of the former, which be made 
. - overt in bis laſt illneſs, thangh it was .cxceedingly paipful. 
. When the ſenators and. great perſonages, then about him, 
N mentioned the various obligations which Ruſſia lay under to 
dium, for aboliſhing ignorance and barbaric, and Introducing 
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arts and! ſebences, 15 told them, that he. a 
form one of the moſt. important points of all, . viz. the mal 
adminiſtration of juſtice, occaſioned by the tedious and liti- 
gious chicanery of the lawyers; and ſigned an order, from 
his bed, Hemting the determination of all cauſes to eleven * | 
days, winch was e ſent to all the courts of his | 


empire, 5 

This wonderfel perſon. died, of the ſtrangury, cauſed by | 
an impoſthame in the neck of bis bladder, Jan. 28, 1725 
aged 53. He was tall, and remarkably well Tapes : he 
had a noble cbuntenance, eyes ſparkling with vivacity, and 
a robuſt conſtitution. His judgement was ſound, which, 4s 
Voltaire has obſerved, may juſtly be deemed the foundation bp vi 
of all real abilities: and to this ſolidity was joined an active 
diſpoſition, which put him upon the moſt arduous under- 
taking. Whoever. reflects upon the interruptions; diff - 
culties; and oppoſitiona, that muſt unavoidably occur in clvi- 
lizing and reforming à large and barbarous empire, muſt 
ſuppoſe the Czar to have been, as indeed he really Wan & 
perſon pf the reatelt firmneſs and perſeverance. -- His edu 
cation was far from. Ni worthy of His genius: it hach 
been ſpoiled by the princeſs Sophia, whoſe intereſt t w 
that he ſhould: be immerſed i in licentious exceſſes. e 
ever, in "ſpite of bad example, add even his own ſtro 
propenſity, to aer his natuzal deſire of | knowledge. 
magnanimity n all habits nay, —_ 
broke through ſomething even preaces chanzhabits. It is re- 
markable, that from kis childhood - he had ſuch a dread of 
water, as to be ſeize with a cald ſweat and with ognvul-+ 
Gong even. in being zobliged to paſs yer a bronk. The 
cauſe of this ayerſion is thus, relaged :: Whep, he was about 
five years of age, be was onion hat re 
dam, where there was a water-fall or cataraQt. 
aſleep in his mothers $ lap, but the noiſe. and ulhiok6f che” 
water frightened him ſo, that it brought on a fever; and, after; 
his recovery, he retained ſuch a dread of that elerhentt that 
5 could e to ſee any ſtanding water, much leſs to her 

. Who would have thought, ſays VGA 

ale, W. A prince ſhould become the beſt- Tan wy 
« in al the north? Vet ſuch-was the mighty fore of his A 
reſolution, ; that he gradually conquered mature i u this par- 
ticular; and his averſion of water was: — 5258 
into an, ende ve fondneſs ſor that element. He had a fon, 
who lived to be a man; but this Jon engaging with his 
mother, whom Peter ſing divorced in 2692, and other mal, 
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3 es accidentally on Catherine, and obſerving ſomethin 


ber into his houſe 

_ of Marienburg, ba K4 
_ the cleric of the pie); whom he liked exceedingly, and car- 
_ ried ber Rome with him. Dr. Gluck treated her almoſt in 


PETER xu Garar. 


ontents, in a conſpiracy againſt his father jn 1717, he was 
condemned to die. He faved the executioners the trouble 


by dying a natural death: and an account of this ubf6rtunate 


ince, with original papers, was publiſhed by the Czar 
imſelf, The title of it, as it ſtands in the ſecond volume 
of the Preſent State of Ruſſia,” tranſlated from the High 
Dutch, and printed at London 1772, in 8vo, runs thus: 


A Manifeſto of the Criminal Proceſs of the Czarewitz 


+ Alexi Petrowitz, judged and publiſhedat St. Peterſburg, the 
<« 25th of June 1718, tranſlated from the Ruffian Original, 
and printed by order of his Czariſh Majeſty at the Hague, 


e 1718.” The Czar compoſed ſeveral pieces upon naval 
affairs; and his name muſt be. added to the hort 'cataJogue 
ol Sovereigns who have hondufed the public with their 


writings: LE 


The Czarina, his widow, whom he nominated his ſueceſ. 
for, was, upon his death, immediately acknowledged Em- 


preſs of Ruſſia by the ſeveral eſtates thereof. The hiſtory 
af this jady is curious and extraordinary, and therefore ought 
_ to be related. She was born in Livonia, 1684; and loſing 
her parents, who were of low condition and poor, the be- 
damò deſtitite,, The pariſh clerk, who kept a ſchool," took 


and kept her; till Dr. Gluck, miniſter 
happening to come to that village, eaſed 


the fame manner ab if ſhe had been his own daughter; and 
not only had her taught ſpinning and ſewing, but inſtructed 
her alſo himſelf in literature above her ſex; and eſperially in 
— German language. At length a Liyonian ferjeant in 
Swediſh army fell paſſionately ſn Jove with her, and ſhe 
agreed to marry him: but the next day, the Ruffals made 
wemſelyes maſter of Marienburg; And the general, ein 
ry ſtriking in her air and manner, tdok"her then under his 
Aion, and afterwargs into his ſervice; * Some time after, 

' was advanced to be a houſe-keeper'to' princa Menzikoff, 
who was the general's patfön; and there the Czar ſceing 


ber, ſhe müde ſuch In impreſſion on Wim, that hie married 
8 5 herz“ She was taken at Marienburg jn 1782, ang” married 


to the Car in 1711: hat became of her former huſband, 


dds ſerieantz is I e wg] * She was a womän df Wonder⸗ 


il abilities: and'addreſe,” and in truth à very fit vonſdft for 
much 2 one a3 Peter the Great. We have already obſerves, 


mer him from tviti by her münngement, When e 
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was ſurrounded by the Turks; and he ſeems to have made 
her pattner of his councils and undertykings, as well as of 
his bed. He ſhewed the high opinion he had of her, by no- 
minating her to ſucceed him: but ſhe died in little more than 
two years after him. She had ſeveral daughters by the 
Czar the youngeſt of which, Elizabeth, after the heirs of 
the elder branches were extintt, aſcended the throne in 1741. 8 
Voltaire, in his Hiſtory of Peter, has taken occaſion to Chap. vi. 
ſpeak of this princeſs; and what he ſays deſeryes to be 
tranſctibed. The lenity of this princeſs has been carried 

c to a degree unparalleled in the hiſtory of any nation. She 
& had promiſed, that during her reign nobody ſhould, be 
« put to death; and ſhe has kept her word. She. js the. 
«- firſt Sovereign that ever ſhewed this regard to the hu- 

«, man ſpecies. Malefactors are now condemned to ſerve 
« in the mines and other public works; a regulation, not. 

4 lefs prudent than humane, fince it renders their puniſh- 
* ment of ſome advantage to the ſtate. In other countries, 
« they only know how to put a malefactor to death, with 
„ the apparatus of an executioner, but are not able to pre- 
& yent the commiſſion of crimes. "The terror of death goes 

< not perhaps make ſuch an impreſfion on evil; doers, who 
« are generufly given to idleneſs, as the fear of chaſtiſement 
4 ang Kad laboyr renewed every day, 


FE IS DF LA CROIX (Francis), interpreter of the 
Oriental languages to the French king, was ſent into Turkey 

and Perſja,* at the age of 16, in order to learn thoſe lan- 
ganges Who would believe, 995 Voltaire, „that he gg. fur 
. 4 ſhould compoſe part of the Life of Lewis XIV. in Ara: VHitoire, 
6 bic; and that this work ſhould be eſteemed in the Eaſt?ꝰ dom. vi. 
He made ſeveral voyages into Africa and the Eaſt, by order 
of the court: he was employed in ſeyeral negotiations 
abroad, and recompenſed for his merit by the chair of Ara- 
bie profeſſor in the College Royal. " Helides the Arabic, 
Turkiſh, Perſian, and Partarian, he underſtood very well 
the Ethiopian and Armenian languages. He died at Paris 
in 8 having compiled ſeyeral uſeful works relat- 

ing to Oriental hiſtory; among others, © The Hiſtory of 
P been tran)ited wed Engliys *.-. 

' PETIT (Pxrzz), a very learned Frenchmany was born 
at Paris in 1617, and brought up id the profefiion'of phyſic, 
in which faculty he took à doctor s degree at Montpellier: 
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Baller, it, and 12 himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy ca ite """_ 
3 wy ived. ſome time with the firſt preſident of La- 
tom, „ m0 fonon, as 1 to his ſons; and afterwards with 
- Nicero, Monf, Nicolai, : preſident of the chamber of : accounts, as 
tome x). man-of letters and dompanjon. He ſpent the greateſt part 
of his life in compoling 3. and he had a wonderful facility with 

his pen, which enabile him ta write mich. He was deeply 

read in the ancient Greek and Latin authors, and joined. to 


his {kill in theſe an uncommon knowledge in philoſophical 


matters. He died in. 1687, aged 70, having taken A Wife 
not long before, 


He wrote on] 17 ig Latin, but a great number, of things 
bak? in verſe an ah. wo firſt go on, ſeems to. have 
been An. Elegy f Gabrięl Naude, in 
15 1014. In x bo, e in $vo, « Ne Berges 
« malium ſpontaneo liber uus.“ Petit was a great partiſan 
for the Peripatetic philoſophy in this as ar as ſome 
. other works of of. ſame . Ae e 
the gage of Ariſtotle, and combed thoſe 
ce Epift gl A pologe tice joti de variis ſectis amplec- 
“e tendis 25.7% oo Kel arifienſes, autore = 
6 Scauro, D. M. 1666,” We „Mesjot had maintained, 
ery reaſonably one would \ think, that a man ſhould attach 
Himel to no Patel ſect, but Toke from each whatever: 
he found good: which ſentiment, i it ſeems, A0 not pleaſe etit, 
- an 2 he oppoſed it in work under the fictitious 
name of Scaurus. He publiſhe the ſame year, in 8, under 
the feighed name of Marinus Statileus, << pologia progenui- 
ce tate 1 Satyrici Petroniani * which adrian Va- 
her then, and the beſt critics. 3 have agreed to, ane 7 
8 . | Eutyphrop was anothe e vB 1 
"TH he publiſhed. a piece, in ber 4to, $* ry vai nova _ 
6e dorum morborum ratio per trans 1 ſanguinis :“ 2 be 
rejects 154 method. of cure, Which was, approyed by many 
bogen s of his time, and ſu 1 bis own. opinion wi 
much gig and learning. In 1683, were Ain ot 
Utrecht 1 in yo, «« Mifcelapearum 0 ationum, Iihri iv. pl 
= oy theſe are, yerbal, 5 upon Various authors, .; d ew 
. "Hg 77 as, well as 75 mee . | 
r at. axis out in vo, ?“ Se oematum,. 
5 libr! li. 1285 t Rh de N * The 
* 6 Diſſertation”? is; curious, and ſhews the author to haye 
deen a very 5 47700 wan; and the. r have; merit 


enough to rank bim with Menage, and t 
EEK ous Bile 
e a on} tote ed af X * de, | 


DET IF. 


7 la Patis, 1685, amo: the edition of Amſterdam; 
1687, 1200, is preferable, there deing additions by the 
author, and critical: obſetvatiuns by M. de la Mond 

« De natura et moribus Anthrepaphagorum Differtatio,” 
Utrecht, 1688, e; a gurious and learned work.” -<« N tres 
e priores Axetæi libros Cammentarii: Una cum qiſſertatiun- 
« cula de Petiti vita, et copioſo i in.coſ; Commentarios 
« indice, 2 40. It was Maittaire, who publiſhed 
. polbymous wack, and fer wa life of Nxeſpost (he head 
0 it. bk" 

There age 8 ee our author; but wye have 
nentioged the principal. Care moſt be taken in the mean 
time, not to confaung bim with another Peter Petit, v. 
was his contemgorazy, and à mat of 8 . tur 
x ue ſhall ſes. in the get article, (I CY 1 


PETIT. (Paren), Wee ee ben 
5 his writings, and-for his connections wich Paſcat, Des 
2 


n 
2 


. 


1589 and e 

the dioceſe; of Bourges, the place of his pativity, where boy 
cultivatgd-from! his youth mathematics and phif ſophy. He 
cane to Paris in 1633, whither his reputatfon had trayglled 
before him ; and was employed on ſeveral occaſions by car- 


dinal 'Richglicu., He: was commiſſioned by this miniſter (to 


viſit the ſra· ports, and had the title of the king's engineer 
and was alf faut into Italy upon his mazeſty's ſmefs. He 
was at Taurg in 1640; and married there; and afterwards 
was made intendant of the fortifications: for Hilarion de 
. Cocte gives: him this title, in his „ Life of Merſennus,“ 
printed in 1649: Bailler, in his Life of Des Cartes,“ ſays, 
" That 2 had a great genius for mathematics, excelled 
particularly in rear +8 and had'a fingular pafſion for 
6. experimental knowledge. It was ſomewhere about 163 
or 1638, when he went to Paris, after his return from [rafy, 
where he heard much talk of the Disptrics'” of Des ea 
He read ity and. communicated his objections to Merſennus, 
with whom be was intimately” acquainted : nevertheleſs, be 


came not only the friend, but the partiſan and defender, of * 
that philoſppher. He was alſo intimately donne ted Wim 
Paſcal, with uhom he made at Rouen the ſame experiments 


concerning. the vacuum, which Torricellf had before made 
in Italy; and; vns aſſured of their truth by frequent repeti- 


tions, e and 1647, r know no other 
þ R 


5 


rtes, Morſermus, and other great men, was bern zn Ni 
theo Frſt part Ps life at Montlucon, in tome ul, 


{con after embraced the principles of Des Cartes, and be- 
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= particulars of Petit, only that he died in 1667. He was the 


. 


author of ſeveral. works upon phyſical and aſtronomical ſub. 
jiects. The firſt thing he publiſhed was upon chronology, and 
in defence of | Joſeph Scaliger. It is intituled, Diſcours 
„ chronologique, contenant les maximes pour diſcerner les 

2 « parfaites chronologies, &c. 1636, in 4t0. 8 Er 


-.PETITOT (Joan), an Italian painter, was born at 

Beneya in 1607.; of a father who: was a ſculptor and archi. 

| tect, who, after having paſſed part of his life in Italy, re- 

fired to that city. ...His: ſon was deſigned: to be a jeweller; 

3nd, by frequent employment in enamelling, acquired {4 

ne a taſte, and fo; precious a tone of colouring, that Bor- 

995 dier, who afterwards: became his brother-in-law, advifed 

Foe Bim to attach himſelf to portrait, beheving he might puſh his 

: art on ſtill to greater lengths; and though both the one and 
; te other wanted ſeveral colours which es 


| could not bring Ja 

to bear the firs, yet they ſucceeded to admiration . Petitot BY 
| did the heads and hands, in which his -colouring was ex- Fo 

cellent: Bordier painted the hair, the draperies and the 7 
| grounds, Theſe two friends, agreeing in their work and their Bi 
| |  . projets, ſet out for Italy, The long ſtay they made there an 


frequenting the beſt chemiſts, joined to a ſtrong deſire of fe 
learning, improyed them in the preparation of their colours; liy 

but the completion of their ſucceſs. muſt be aſcribed to z 
journey they afterwards made to England. There they M 
found Sir Theodore Mayerne, phyſician ta Charles I. anda * 
great chemiſt; who had by his experiments: diſcovered the fy 
principal colours to be uſed for enamel; and the proper means in 
of vitrifying them. Theſe by their beauty ſurpaſſed all the 1 
cenamelling of Venice and Limoges. Mayerne introduced or 
Petitot to the king, who retained him in his ſervice, and = 
gave him a lodging in Whitehall. Here he painted ſeveral Y 
portraits after 5 — in which he was guided by that 00 
excellent maſter, who, was then in London; and his advice ti 
contributed preat'y to the ability of Petitot, whoſe" beſt k 

i 'andyck, ' King Charles often went to ſee 


pieces are after 
tom work; as he took pleaſure both in painting and che- te 
mical experiments, to which his phyſician had given him 2 ol 
turn. Petitot painted that monarch and the whole royal 
7 family ſeveral times. The diſtinguiſhed! favour ſhew him p. 
„ 15 was only interrupted by his unhappy and tra- th 
gical end;, this was a terrible ſtroke. to Petitoty who did not 
Yate ths royal family; but followed them in their flight to 
aris, where he was looked pn as qne of * þ 
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41 
i Wi fervants. Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter in 4 
4 1651, went to France; and, during the four years that the 41 
id prince ſtayed. there, viſited Petitot, and often eat with him. 14 
rs Then it was, that his name became eminent, and that all | | 
es the court of France grew fond of being painted in enamel. 14 
When Charles II. returned to England, Lewis XIV. re- $4 
tained Petifot in his ſervice, 755 him a penſion, and a Jodg- 14 
at ing in the gallery of the Louvre, "Theſe new favours, | 
ls added to a conſiderable fortune he had already acquired, en- # 
e. couraged him to marry in 1661. Afterwards Bordier be- 10 
_ came his brother-in-law, and eyer remained in a firm unjon 11 
0 with him; they liyed together, till their families growing | 
* too numerous obliged them to ſeparate. Their friendſhip | | 
ed was founded on the harmony of their ſentiments and their 4 
lis reciprocal merit, much more than a principle of intereſt. is 
nd They had gained, as a reward for their diſcoveries and their | 
ng labours, à million, which they divided at Paris; and. they + 


ot continued friends without ever having a quarrel, or even 4 


x. miſunderſtanding, in the ſpace of fifty years. 


he Petftot copied at Paris ſeyeral portraits of Mignard and Le 

Ul — his talent was not only copying a. portrait with a 
an e reſemblance, but alſo deſigning à bead moſt per- 

of feMy after nature. To this he alſo joined a ſoftneſs and 

85 livelineſs of colouring, which will never change, and wi 

ever render his works valuable. He painted Lewis XIV. 

ey Mary Anne of Auſtria his mother, and —_ Thereſa his 

da wife, ſeveral times. As he was a zealous Froteſtant, and 

the full of apprebenſipns at the revocation of the edict of Nantz 

N in 1685, be demanded the king's permiſſion to retire to Ge- 

the neva ; who finding him urgent, and fearing he ſhould eſcape, 

cel cruelly cauſed him to be afreſted, and ſent to Fort] Evẽque, 

and where the biſhop of Meaux was 1 to inſtruẽt him, 

ral Yet neither the eloquence of Bo uet, nor the terrors of 3 

hat dungeon could prevail, He was not convinced, but the vexa- 

225 tion and confinement thre him into a fever: of which the 

delt i king being informed, ordered him to be releaſed. He no 

fee BY fooner found himſelf at liberty, than he eſcaped with his wife 

to Geneva, after a reſidence at Paris for thirty-ſix years. His 

11 children remaining in that city, and fearing the king's re-. 

ſentment; flung themſelyes on his mercy, and-implored his 

him protection,. The king received them favourably, and told 

tra- them he could forgive an ald man the. whim af deſiring tg 

ei bebe ), nn ©. \. 

t to When: Fetitöt fetürned to his own country, he cultivated” 725 

ous bi art ith great ärdor) and had the ſatisfaction of pre: 
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ſetying th the ood of his li fe Wh chown of all connoiſſeur, 
The king and queen of Poland, deſirous to have their pic- 
tures eopied by Petitot, though then above 8 ſent the 
originals to Paris, eltevin ag him to be there. The gentle, 
man who Was charged wi yo commithan went on to Ge. 
neva. The queen was repreſented on a trophy holding the 
— picture. As there were two heads in the ſame Piece, 
12 ave him a hungred Louis d'ors; and he executed it 
3 "if e had been in the flower of his age. The, concourſe 
_ his friends, and the reſort of the curious who came to ſee 
bim, was ſo great, that he was obliged to quit Geneva, and 
fe 
retire to Verax, a litge town in the canton of Bern, where 
be worked in quiet. He was about the picture of his wife, 
Wen a diſtemper carried him off in one day, 1691, aged 
54. His life was always exemplary, and his end was the 
fame. He preſerved his uſual 8 and cafe of temper to 
bis laft hour... He had ſeventeen, c 580 by his marriage; 
but only one of bis ſons 2 ed himſelf to painting, who 
ſettled in London. His fat 15 1 ſent him ſeyeral af his works 
to ſerve him for models, - his f. on. 5 dead, and his family 
1 ettled i In e | F FE 
may inventor painti enam: 
1 9 00 ordier 481 e made. {; ging ins attempts 
ore him, re Mayerne had facilitated the 
means gf emp Webs, be the 5 beautiful colo Was ſtill 
Petitot wha. comp eted the work ; which e 1 hand 
acquired ſuch a F . of perſechion, as to 4 6 * 17 7 
ture, and even equal painting in oil, He mad 5 1 
and ſilver plates, and rarely enzmelled om C When 
firſt came in v his pricg way: oral — 4 
Which he ſoon fed to forty.. His cuſto was, to 17 Rom 
painter with him, who painted the picture in oil 


to 
* which Petitot ſketched aut. his work, which he Abo hey 

finiſhed after the life. When he painted the kin ingot F Ree, and. 

he took thoſe pictures that m ſt reſembled im for his ſays 


atterns 5 and the ki Folk... ve him a fitting or two 
o haiſh his work. He labaured 2 great aſſiduity, and 
never laid dowyn his pencil, but with reluQtance 3 ſayin — 


14 * — 5 5 hot 


re ier), an . ee br 
parts and great learning, has been called the father of ar 
modern poetry ; : and. . perhaps, the firſt among the 
moderns, f in vo the f brit and genius of ancient literature 


began 


* 
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began to revine. His parents were of Florence, of he- 


nourable families; and his father was a manager in the 
faction of the Bianchini, which were driven from the town 
by the Neri in 1300. He retired to Arezzo, where Pe- 
trarch was born in 1304; and not at Anciſa, as ſome have 


301 


imagined, His father, after many vain attempts to be re- Niceron 
ſored, fixed at length at Avignon, then the feat of the Homme | 
P ope : whence Petrarch, who was nine years old, was ſent uloftr, 


to Carpentras, in order to learn grammar, rhetoric, and 
thiloſophy, He was four years at this place, and then re- 
moved to Montpellier, where he ſpent four more years in 


the ſtudy of the Jaw. After that, his father ſent him to 


was ſo e + that, coming one 

chamber, finding a heap of ancient Latin authors by 
him, he flung them all into the fires ex 

1 rn at the earneſt intereeſſion of the fon; he 


Loſing his mother 


who lived in the neighbourhood, and whom he has made 
famous by his poetry, His reſidence at Vaucluſe was 
ſometimes interrupted by travels. He went to Paris, whence 
he paſſed to Flanders; then into Germany, and laftly ts 
Rome. At his return to Avignon, he was prevailed with 


to enter into the ſervice of Pope John XXII. who em- 
ployed him in feveral important tranſactions both in France 
and at Rome. Mornay, in his Hiſtory of the-Papacy,* 


ſays, that Petrarch, whom he calls Lumen ſeruli ſuj, a 


Popes : and 


ſhould be miſtreſs. to Pope Penedi&t XII. who was extremely 
taken with her, and who at length obtained her by the 


ach was not fond of a court life: he ſeems to have had: 


\ 


nanagement of another brother. However this was, Pe- 


hi. too 


XVIII. 


» _ bright tar ſhining in an age of darkneſs,” might Nomelles © 

have had any thing, it he would only have flattered the de h Re- 
Bayle quotes an author, who relates, that he str Fe. 

a cardinal's cap, becauſe he would not conſent that his fiſter 2586. 
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ten, called Arqua; and at this place he died, July 1374. 


-., meaſure, appeared à prodigy in thoſe days of ignorance; 
adadnd made his name fo famous, that the ſenate of Rome and 
the univerſity of Paris both invited him at the ſame time, to 
come and receive the poetic. crown. He went to Rome in 


\ 


PETRAR S 


too much integrity and generoſity in his nature to be fit fo 
it; ſo that he retired to Vaucluſe, where he devoted him. 
ſelf wholly to reading, to compoſition, and to Laura. He 
compoled a Latin poem, called “ Africa: which, though a 
very crude performance, and faulty both in latinity and 


| emnity, 1 3 N | C754 
From Rome he went to Rarma, and ſoon after to Vau- 
cluſe ; where he gratified his prevailing paſſion, which was 


1341, where that honour was conferred upon him with great 


the love of books and ſolitude, Vet, in 1343, he was & ge 
called out by Pope Clement VI. who ſent him to compli- A 
ment queen Joan of Naples, upon her acceſſion to the Wi eftce 
crown. He went again into Italy in 1348, to viſit ſome reaſo 
nobles at Verona; and he was here, when news of the death knoy 
of his deareſt Laura was brought him. He was infinitely WW age, 
afflicted with it; and immortalized his grief with a great WW mucl 
number of verſes written in her praiſe. Laura ſeems to have writi 
been to Petrarch, what Stella was to Swift; I mean, if we Wi poet! 
may take the word of Petrarch himſelf, who aſſures us, that 2 W 
his love for her was of the pureſt kind, although ſome have tali: 

_ pretended, that it was not altogether ſpiritual, © He went WW allo ; 

to Avignon in 1349, to vat. 63g at Rome in 1350, and quen 
thence to his ſolitude at Vaucluſe ; which growing probably der, 
diſagreeable for want of Laura, he finally quitted in 1352. from 

He went to Milan, where he entered into the ſerviee of the Wi © he 
Viſconti, who ſhewed him great kindneſs, and employed Wi © th 
him in embaſſies and affairs of importance for the following adds, 

ten years. The remainder of his life, was ſpent in continual “ th 
journeyings, ſometimes to Parma, ſometimes to Padua, a Bi © in 
well as to Ferrara and Venice. He was at Venice in 1304; Wl may 
when Boccace came from Florence to aſſure him, that he bighi 
was reſtored by the republie to the eſtate of his father, which Wl exce 
had been forfeited z and had leave to return and ſettle there. WW at B: 
The offer pleaſed him much, but eame too late: he was Wl cont: 
then grown old and inſirm, and ſo ſubje& to fainting N 
© - fits, that he was once at Ferrara ſuppoſed to be dead for have 
cghree hours. He choſe to retire, to 5 5 for the ſake of follo 
being near his patron Francis de Carrara, who had given Bl poen 
him an agreeable country houſe, about ten miles from the Wil cx26 


aged 70. He was an eccleſiaſtic, had a canoury or two 


1 
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and an archdeaconry, but never entered i into the 950 of 

rrieſts; He had a natural daughter, not by Laura, but by a 

wing lady of a good family, whoſe huſband became his ſole 
lers He was a man of many virtues : he neither de- 

ſired nor. deſpiſed riches ; and if he did love fame, if was 

with moderation, and without any of that anxiety and ſoli- 

titude, Which often makes the purſuers of it miſerable. A 22 = 
ſaying of his is recorded, which deſerves to be mentioned: Authorums 
it was, that © no ou evil can happen to a man, than 

« to be made a Pope.“ Hadrian VI. afterwards felt the 

truth of it, 89: 8ppenry from the inſcription he ordered upon 

his tomb : ere lies Hadrian VI. who thought nothing see H- 
“ in life more unfortunate, than that he was appointed "x bs 
16 govern.” 7 8 


As to his literary character, no man 1 ever more 


eſteemed and honoured, than Petrarch; and indeed with 


N for he was a 1 . extraordinary man. His various 
knowlłdge made him j garded as the firſt genius of an 
age, the darkneſs — — of which he contributed 
much to diffipate, by re-eſtabliſhing letters and the art of 
writing. _ The great number of works, in proſe as well as 
poetry, . which he compoſed both in Latin and Italian, ſhew 

a wonderful fruitfulneſs of invention. He excelled in 
Italian poetry; his Latin is not fo good. His proſe works 

alſo are inferior to his poetry; yet there appears great elo- 
quence. in all he wrote; nor is the Latin bad, if we conſi- 
der, that he was the firſt who attempted to gh letters 
from Gothic ignoxanes and barbarity, Eraſmus ſays, * that in Cicero. 
« he was a-great, a knowing, and an eloquent man, but 

« that his language ſavours of the age be wrote in.” He, 

adds, that * Petrarch was ſcarcely read in his time; and 
therefore we .cannot wonder, if he is not much regarded 

e in ours.“ There are nevertheleſs things in him, which 

may well enough amuſe a curious man; and ſomethin 

higher may be ſaid of his Italian poetry, which is indeed, 
excellent. The firſt complete collection of his works was 
at Baſil, 158, in four volumes folio ;. the fourth volume 


contains his Italian pi 

Niceron relates, that more than five-and-twen perſons + 
have written the life of Petrarch; but that he himſelf has 
followed that of M. Muratori, prefixed to Petrarch's 13 
poems, printed at MO 1711, in "oP" as 4.4540 akin? 


exact. 
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* 3 er donius 


4 de pe- voluptuous} although he is repreſented ts habe 
| — Meffalina; or thoſe of glitttony and urunkefneft with Clay. 


Tn” mentioned, which, though doubted Dy 5 $ abhd Uther 


{ g * , 


and Ha whom there 3 5 1 cohft ment of 2 
pieee in verſe and intituled; * Lay a kind of 
Menippeari Sat He Was a Rein L OF of an an- 
cient family; and; e an education ſditable tOhis ag, 
made his appeafanet in the court of Claudius. Here he 
found a Way of living agteeable to His tempet, Which was 
19 

trone Ardi- delicacy in his nature} to reliſh the brutalities of love like 


Gus; He eme th have dae a raſh of both, rather to gratif 
his euroſity than his ſenſes; and; infledd-of a prodigal ot 
debauchee; is rather to be tonſiderted as a nice and learned 
artiſt in the "{cience'of voluptuotiheſsr” 80 fays Tacitus at 
leaſt, 5 hi Cohan — and the otcaſivn and manner 
Annal. lib. of his cath, w ich were extra ary, are fine! 
Sr. drawn ; that / is, ſuppoſing ant be the 5 n chen. 


critics, is now the moſt prevattiig opinion; 

When Petronius had thas paſſed his youth in giliety an 
pfieaſure, he was; either through the fed our 155 Fo or his 
own merit; ſent t Pros une to to Bithyni nia; Where this man of 
pleaſure; like another Mætenas; himſelf capable of 
the- cloſeſt applicatibn to buſineſs; and Perret all che du- 
ties of an able is e He Was afterwards; as Tacitus 
ſays, choſen conſul; perhaps extrabrdi ly for” _ 

months, as was Uſual; when the conſul died within 5 

of his-office; which was never left vacant! Phere is 
reaſon to ſuppoſe this, berauſe we do not find his ia in 
any liſt of the conſuls; and pet te authority of Tacitus, 
who ſays he was conſul; miſt not de *queſffoned: The 
time of: his conſulate being e#piredj he relapſed” into his 
former manner of hing; and either became vitious from 
his own indination; or out of à deffre to'pſeaſe' Nero ſtrove 
to appear ſo: 1d revolutus in'vitia, ſet! viciorum imitatio- 
„ nem, ſays Facitus. Hence he became ſoon one of the 
1 emperor's confidants, and, as the ſame hiſtorian infinuates, 
' 4, Fereivell the ſurname of Arbiter, becauſe Nero thought none 
of his pleaſures elegant or well fancied, which were not 


„ Either contrived'or approved by Petronius, OLI 


Thus he afted for ſprie-tinie under Nero, as intendant 
of his pleaſures; and, by this means poſſeſſing great favour 
wk the Ps hos 2 to the envy and hatred of 

| | : bo z 
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FETRONIUS, ARBITER: 


ſuperio#%in" the» ſcience; of pleaſure. That jealous and 
= 1flvourite refolvet!: therefore, to ruin him, which by 
vurious inſmmuations at firſt; and falſe accuſations afterwatds, | 


of "INS 
dummy »efeRed..- For, knowing, cruel be — Ur 
of Rk. Paſſion: of this end be inſi 3 Wr Petro- 


he nus Was toon intimate with-. Scevinus, not to be dipped i = 

i Plſoꝰs edhipiracy and then ſubornęd one of Why {are 

in wear 'ighinit him}! deprived. him. of, all ae of jul Ring | 

ke mimiſelh „Fand impriſoned the greateſt part of eh 10 Bly nes. 

Petronas dran put under durance at. Cumæ, W, hither "he = . 
attended the”: emperor in bis journey to N . 

ſ oon reſdtved to end his hopes and fears by a, ary 1925 
weh hbwever he was unwilling; to, have, t gught recipi- 
tate. Ie opened his: veins 8 and. then cloſed. "them 

Viagali :'tr6<did this more than once, at interyals convetſing 

ich his friends, not ima ſolemn manner n ſſeriohs and pro- 


ly found ſuhects, ther immortality of the Fr „ek, 5 principles 


cr al. 56h ny bon of the phildſophers aboutit, but i 1 eaſant and 
they [repeating to him ſongs. an rſes upon 


| hg” 8 In Hort, be; Lept,.; he. travelled, re- 
1 tg 5 puniſhed o1h rs df his ; domeſtics; aſe 
of ing to do all the ordinary offices of life, that his death 


11 ht not ſem forced, bat accidental,,, Mhen he, made his 


of 2 

g hen compliment Nero or nus, or any of 
* x ür ene in power, as was then e maske, 
E: with a legac Bany but having deſcribed, under the feigned 
We! characters of vile debauehees, all the infamous OP and 
* öbſcene pleaſures of Nero, ſent! the up ta him, 
5 beilage ſeal-in-pictes,, that nay: t. 8 made of it 
us, after ward in diſcovering the; on king adds, that 


'he the emperor was much perplexed in conjecturing, 1 his 
bis — yn came to be ſo ll known * at at 
ſuſpicions ſettled upon Silia, 2 ſenntet a wife, who 
* bc ue s''bren> one of his party, and being intimate 
f etromas, was doomed to baniſhment, on frencs 
iht fad not concealed: What ſhe had ſeen and been par 
A ke The. manner of Petronius's death, had 2 "ol 
mixture of conftancy ind-extravagange;.. certainly. not a 
, Jittle"of Fatlity and affectation, Although, acitus. ſeems do 


It does not appear, what bis him a writing his 
5 Fakyr len, e nor een 1 . in it. 
eie e e ee want 41. Bl 


| Tigellinus z — fays Tacitus, ' wad av it wird his rival 


oh rdlate it With applauſe and; ey 26 „He died 50, the wor © * a 
A er ee Oy Tinu abo ut 50 N 
den ola; 200 AL 2965-58 ec 22h ; In 7 76 — 0 2 
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35 PET RONIUS ARBIT ER. 
His admirers fay, that he meant to expoſe the luxury and b 
debauchery of the court: it may be ſo, but it is ſtrange, as Y 
crociu : one obſerves, that he ſhould chooſe to do it in ſuch a man- t 
dee r. ner; for it is manifeſt, that he ſpeaks of the moſt infamous 7 
— - (483. of fewdneſs with too great a guſt to be thought a re- 
former: it would be more natural to imagine, that he has v 
i likewiſe draw his own picture among thoſe of the other de- 2 
_ bauchees of that court and age. In ſhort, his ſatire is ſuch W 
a medley of virtue and vice, that it is difficult to determine m 
what he condemns or what he approves. In the mean time d) 
he had a, fine genius, and knew perfectly how: to enter into th 
every character he intended to commend or. expoſe; and, m 
by joining the humour of Plautus to the eloquence of a 
Cicero, formed thence à moſt lively and elegant Ryle and ty 
manner, in which the perfection of the Roman: urbanity m 
appears. All the learned and men of taſte have agreed in Wl 4 


9 3 7 7 o — _ 
- gw, 2 7 * — _—_ * m_ 
. - Cent 3<, 1h =» hes * _ 2 — gt x PR RE 
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« _ their elogiums of him, at the ſame time that they have con- wh 
demned the marvellous obſcenities with which his work 7 
r 


abounds. He has uſually been ranked among the critics of 


N | antiquity, and js mentioned by Pope in particular with Horace, I o 
þ Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Quintilian, and Longinus: : 5 
} 2 Dy Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleaſe, © 4 INN = 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's eaſe,” of | 
iu on Criticiſm, ver. 66). 1 
Not that he has delivered any thing in the formal didafic f 


way of criticiſm, but only occaſionally thrown out ſome fey 
 . remarks in the courſe of his work, which however ſhew hin I tu 
” to have been ſufficiently intitled to the character and merits I *** 
DB . JJJ.;ö;öẽ ͥ̈f ff rum 530k ie | 
Salmaſius and others are of opinion, that the preſent frag- mer 
ments of 'Petfonius are merely excerpta,' or paſſages tran- phy 
| ſcribed by ſome ſtudent, who picked out what pleaſed him bet, I that 
And that the original and entire copies are loſt, Nothing 
Certain of this nature can be known; but, if Salmaſius con- ne 
Je ures rightly, he muſt have been a very laſcivious ſtudent, 158 
. 0 his pleaſure in the moſt bawdy paſſages, A con- -n 
* derable fragment of Petronius was pretended to be found zt n 2! 
Tu in Dalmatia by a phyſician about che middle of deff, T 
laſt century and this oecafioned à controverſy among th bub 
. - critics, of which there is fome account in Spon's ““ Voyages, WF + 
who * phyſician, and ſaw the manuſcript in queſ f | 
Tien; which tlowever is upon the whole rejected as a forgefj I vd 
Many earned men have written notes, and much erte la kind t 
322 . e 35 bout 
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rache ne fm 


any one of his; a 
thus made a purſe, Which in, the, Hands of ſuch a maf 


double aer 


PETRONIUS ARBITER: 


bour has been WIL, pon 1 is author; whence there are 
varibus editiahs of him, the beft of which is ſuppoſed to be 
unn Burman, at weden 1709, 2 vols. 440. 185 
"PETTY (Sir Witzram), a Ae Iden of an .. 
— was the elder ſon of Anthony Petty, 
a ſmall port · ton in Hampſhire, 
where he was born ay rg 1623: It is hard to deter- 
mine, whether the c of his education was directed more 
by his father or himſelf :- for being carried in his infancy, by 
the bent of genius and inclination; to view the common 
mechanics at work, he preſently took up the tools himſelf ; 


and ſoon grew. to handle them with ſuch dexterity, that at 


twelve: years of age he had attained a {kill in each trade, not 0 5 


much inferior to that of the ordinary workmen therein, 
After this, he went to the grammaf ſchool. at Rumſey; . 
where (if we may believe his own account) he not only ac-- Oe. 


uired a competent "readineſs in the Latin, Greek, and Ta bie win, 
rench tongues, but alfo became maſter of all the rules of 2 5663. 


common arithmetic, the practical geometty, dialing, ank 


the aſtronomienl part of navigation, in three time. 
Thus inſtructed . in literature, and the knowledge of ſeveral 
mechanical trades, he removed at fiſteen to the univerſity 
of Caen in N £3 and after ſome ſtay there, returning 
to England way pep eferred in the navy; where, by the time 
he was quan: e had,” to uſe his own words, 

about threeſoore pounds, with as much mathematics as 

was known to have had.“ Having 


was a ſufficient fund to fu the expence of trave 


abroad, he "reſolved to uſe it that way” for e rd 5 


ment in his ſtudies,, He began now to torn hig thoughts to 
phyſi and it was chiefly to get a an inte into that 
that. in 16 Ns viſited Leyden, Uth mſterdam, 
Paris IA]. 
tained his h 
to breed, 125 AS Pau, as 
Rumſey, i in. 1646, a 


in 164.3. 
ane | 
B 1 be 


ing invented. an jnfiiurydit tor 


TOES ry 6, N 


1 e 2 was; = 263 


N 4 ries l 


8 


gotten up bid. 


ſpent three years in reign parts, and main- 

brother Anthony (whom he had taken with him 
LIE z and yet brought home to 

about 101. mare than be carried our of . 


[3 patent from. 3h 1 5 
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Nr nn ier 7012778 2 . mg had Ga df. rmad pd are d 
ment for the kale teaching ol that art for-ſeventeen z years, 
Tuougb this praject (howeve? promiſing in he cheory). dd 
not turn to any great account in itſelf, yet by this means 
dür Author Was" brought: into -the-Kuowiedge/of the leading 
wen of thoſe times q and obſerving their ptocgedings at (x, 
5 <"qord; he reſblved to lay hold of, as St of fixing 
ö | elf there? Accqrdingly3 > having rote his . Advice t 
þ 


Mr. arch for che 3 of Learpings” be wen 
\\* -thither in 1648, andat-firſt was: employed by their anaton 
"7 profefid?? as his aſſiſtant. In the mean time, he pradiiſ 


| : !ophyſe and vhemiſtry with good ſutceſs g and grew. into ſuc * 
i See Dr.. -F6butation; Mat the philoſophioal meetings, which) * 
Werse the Royal Socidty; were firſt belt! ee ah 


count of 
heſem ay :Jo ings: and by 'a--parhamentary: recommendation he w; 
TAE put into a "feſldwibip-ofrBratemnoſe; Col ges in the plac 


Heir gfgne ef the: felows;' and er doctor of phyl 1 
585 March, Hd. He vvas a eee ee, ate of the C * * 
Se. d i-Jegeof Phyſiciarls,"June'the! 23th,:16500: The Same yea 


7 1630s be was chief y concerned {among orherb) in the recovery 
ni wettiaft” Whorhadbeen' hanged at- | Oxford,-for:. the ſu 
'-1"i8dſed wuürder of hier baſtard! schild f.]. Jag. 1, 1655 
de Was . of anatomy 3. and, e 7s mi 
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of Too cker; & wh Friends; d the mean time, than 
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K -&: 15K r Ne 74 . warts vor in brought tu life. 
zan „ ing the ole bufincſs of we writing, as 44 ſelf,” ſays Derham, “ ſaw her 
ae he r Mayes ſo with pri- © years after that. She had, ! 
70 7 5 Rr he additional fatigue 4 born divers children. Ph 

15> 1" gecafi che Bad, y the indreaſs * Theol. See alſo a pfinfed aten 
. of weight, above that of 2 pen rendered it, iatituled, a Rent from the! 
his projet" uſcleß 8s to the chief a- &c. 3 verſes on l 


vantage propoſed, that of BTL 2 ig. cafion. 
po: N % : pro 
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profeſſor at Greſham Colt, ge, 1 the Le 0 his friend 


o 12 Graunti-34as 1652 bÞ ag to the 3c 
army in Ireland; he. e Neck It 
lieatenants' an. Tabs pee and. Fe 


Ciomwell. n HM d-, οαν = . 


dome Hme after: Als: ſettlement in ere 2 86 . 


* ſerved, that, after the rebellion there in 16455 5 I 15 for- ns 
190 feitsd thereby; Avbichl —— 9 £ ole rs thing $ in 
ſuppꝛeſſod · it / were, απαi >inlufigiggtly, oo eaſuregs 6 Ie re 125 Ireland, c. 


{:5red cho-macterxtoithe-peiſong ther in goers Who Brant da 
lic a contact, e eee e 77 Flv S712 
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Dabu, „ rl Marehidr6ggs othet, he "had; 0 , 

— — ſouſeitad' profitable land. , 7 0 Iike-.,. 

wiſe-onevof tha oommiſſioner for 1 put. 0 RN, 0. 

the/armyp eee 2W 1 55 

well obtained the lieutenanoy ofo that. 

made thetdoctor his dearetaty>c og in. Fa 


burgeſs e walls in Richard Omen. 
parlament, Which mef Jap. 275 1658. March t t 
8 — — memben for, Wos 

Oxforeſdire, impanchrd im for high crimes aud m. 
mean ours in the-executian, Of þis , offic CE, his 

bim into! Eügland, Abenappearing id the ohe of 1 
mons, April 4 91h, be anſuergd 4dr che — Shy 21k i 
to e nh army e hy matter, was adjourn- 

ed; and it never came e that. parliament being 

ſsddenlyidifſclved abe ext, day. _— Croqwell bad Wik 

ten oer Al lettes tou Secretary Thufloe, dated the Iichg 


; tofore adam of By Fen, and and am Hilf A 
„run himitownLbwith- mnumbers.,and,;pe 
and ſueh then like;cancerned pariony 
« ljament will find him as I have fepreſe AS 3 
« f 1 ent theſe four ho 5 if he be a 5 4 

« am ſure Wy REES, 0 ate molt: * are. 50 Un 
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councit/hersfin 16577 and procured, him 40 bg. 10 or. merk [1], 


that month, in his pros. rr you 18 Sit, J. Yes 750 3 
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. 3 N 70 us | a 2 PET, ;'T 12 * 8 Ns 2 
. wen of the quletaſt tem do not expect you will 
c have a ered or ſee” ul, appear much for him; 


% wherefore this is only to let 22 e 
4 thoughts of him. The activeneſs of Robert Reyn | 
others in this bulineſs ſhews, Oy in noe the oy 
mark aimed at,” 

Upon his return to Ireland ſoon —— ſome furtherrendes. 

| . vours being uſed to puſh on u proſecution, Petty publiſhed 

| the fame . « A Brief of the 1 between Sir 
- * Hjerom Sankey and the Author, with the State of the 
Y „ | Controverſy between them, in three ſheets; which was, / 
followed dy 4 Reflections upon ſome-Perſons and Things 
| in Ireland,” Sec. He came again to England ; but 
cheugh he brought a very warm app pplieation in bis favour 
. from the lord 3 in theſe terms, „ Sir the beater, 
c Dr. Petty, hath been my ſeeretary, and clerlc of the coun... 

4 cil here in Ireland, and is one whom I have known to be 

* an honeſt and ingenious man. e . to fall into 

a ſomè trouble from ſpme vrho envy him. I deſire eſire you to 
«© be scquainted with him, and to aſfiſt him, wherein he 
„ ſhall reaſonably deſite it. Great endeavourt have been 

dc yſed to beget th dice againſt him; but when. you ſpeak 

<<" with him, he wi appear otherwiſe; yet he was actually 
Woot: from his public'employments-in June. This year, 
{534 156 9 be became a' member of the Rota Club at Miles's. 

| coſts -houſe in*New-Palace- Yard, Weſichinſter [o] ; but 
returned to Ireland not long after Chriſtmas, and ſtayed there 

till the Reſtoration reer“ — nor 05 _ Eng- 

land, and was received very graciouſly z and, 

198 his profeſſorſhip at Greſham, as made one of the 
cõmmiſſioners of the Court of Claims. April 11, 1661, he re- 

ceived thehoriour of xnighthood, and the grant of a new patent, 

conſtituting him er EY of Ireland; and was choſen. 

a member of parlament there. CHE foundation of the 

Royal Society, he was one of the members, and of the 

Felt council eſtabliſhed therein; and though he had left off the 

practice of phyſic, yet his name appears in the liſt of the, fel · 
5 los in the new charter of the college of phyſicians in 1663. t 
About this time he invented —— hip, to call 
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"Bil againſt wind and tide, which occaſioned/much difſcourſc.- WM trio 
He aftei 7 rds gave a — —_ of this eye in p 
„„ 2 £7. 2b" WON bis 4-4 14 i | 841 
; To 1 Sy of this clob/was;/ that ngerain.n ber of member of, 2 
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9, which is fill in their repoſitory ; to whom alſo, in 


1665, he. communicated A'Diſcourſe-about the Building 
« -of Ships,“ containing ſome curious ſecrets in that art. 
This was taken away by Lord Brounker, who kept. it in 
his poſſeſſion till 2682, and probably till his death, ſaying, 
it was too great an arcanum of ſtate to be commonly. per- 
uſed. Sir William's ſhip performed one voyage from Bub- 
lin to Helyhead, into which natro harbour ſhe. turned in 
againſt wind eee ee 
In 1666, Sir William drew up: his treatiſe, called . Verbum 
4 Sapienti, containing an account of the wealth and ex- 
pences of England, and the method of raiſing taxes in 
the moſt equal manner; ſhewing likewiſe, that England can 
bear the charge of four millions per annum, when-the occa- 
ſions! of the government require it. How much more does 
it bear at preſent f; The ſame year, 1666, he ſuffered. a con- 
ſiderable loſs by the fire of London; having. purchaſed, ſe- 
veral years befote, the earl of Arundel's houſe and gardens, . 
and erected buildings in the garden, called Token-houſe, . 
which were for the moſt part deſtroyed - by. that dreadful. 
conflagration. In 1667, he married Elizabeth, daughter to 
Sir Hardreſſe Waller, knight, and relict of Sir Maurice 
Fenton, baronet; and afterwards ſet up iron works and 
e opened lead - mines and a timber trade in 
erry, which turned to very good account. Mean while, 
he found time to conſider other ſubjects of general utility, 
and communicated them to the Royal Society. He com- 
poſed a piece of Latin poetry, and publiſhed: it at London 
1679, in two folio ſheets, under the name of Gaſſ. Aur. 
« Manutius,“ with the title of . Colloquium Davidis, cum 
e anima ſua accinente paraphraſin in civ, Pſalmum de mag- 
« nalibps Dei.“ As he had before, in the ſpirit of a loyal 
ſubjact, uſed his endeavours to encourage a chearful rea- 
dinefs to ſupport the expence of the war againſt the Dutch, 
ſo he conceived a generous indignation of the ſiniſter prac - 
tices of the French, to raiſe diſturhanges in England, in- 
creaſe our di viſons, and corrupt the parliament at this time. 
It was in order to preyent, as far as be could, the miſchiefs 
of theſe French politics, that he publiſhed, in 1680, a piece 
called ( Th Palitician Diſcovered,”  &c. and the like ga. 
triotie ſpirit puſhed him on afterwaris to write ſeveral eſſas 
in political arithmetic; wherein, {ram a view of the natiiral- - 
ſtrength both pf England and Ireland, be chalks dt a me- - 
thod of improving each by induſtry and Trugality,” fo as td 
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PETTY. 


rt OH * tete (27 of, 23331 2019" 11981 a if: 21 4 1 7 
Upon the firſt meeting ofthe.PIloſophical Haciaty; at 
lum, after the plan of that at London, 3 e 

mitted tõ his Arectien and, when it was dormeſd into a re- 

gular ſociety," he was choſen prefident, Novy. 1684. Upon 
this cafion he drew! up ai Catalogue of-meang,yulgayr, . 
ha „And ſimple 9 proper for cheinftut ſtate 
of 2 and preſenteũ it ta them ; 86 he: dd alſo his 
« Supellex Philoſophica,”* conſiſtin ng! of forty«fiye;;jnſtru-. 
mA req viſite to Larry dn the defignioof their inſtitution. 
In 76855 hel made his will; wherein hedeclares,' that, be- 
intz chen about 60, his Wers were fixed upon improving 
bis lands in Ireland, und promote the trade of iran Jead,. 
murble, fiſh and cimberz "whereof. histieſtate capable. 
And as for ſhrches and experiments, pear Fu; lam now, d ſays 
he; © to cbnfine the fame to the anatomy bra Peep VP 
<< and{Political. arittmetir go h alſd to te improyement. of 
<« ſhips, land- carriage; guns, undi pumps, 2281 f moſt uſe 
4 728 ae denden not Blaming: theoſtudy of other anen. 2. Bun. 
N aſter, as al nie purſaits avere detetmined/ by the 
Sause it his ot, voccalioned by. 9 
h put à peridd to hivlife, at His houſe in 
Piccadi a "Weſtminſter} Ber. 1689, in-his165t ent. 
His cbrpfe was carried ray Rumſey, and there intetr 
thoſe of his parents ar bog Werde 50143 ds: mp 9 

The character of hig genius is . 
writings, which are . — bervery. numerous. gt 
theſe, þ (ard; © be - wrotetthe (hiſtory: of his tops cate Ur. 31 
which, no doubt; 3 fall accuumt of bis — ical, 
and reli wy Principles, a Smayobe conjtctuted from: he 
has leff us UpDn idoſs ſubjetts inchis Wille: — bi has 
theſe PETERED words 5 A for legacies to- the poor, I 
4 AX ſtand ;" and for- gars by trade and alection, I 

ive- them #i6thing 2 2s for impotents: by the hand- of 

dz the public *voght" maintain theme as far thoſe 

66: ir el t ho werkz"the:maliftrates ſhould eauſecthem 
755 N employed; hien: tay: be woll edome in dreland. 
Where are fifteen actes of improveable land: for every 
«© head : «as for priſoners for crimes byahbecking;;or foñ debt 
46 72 their profeeutors, Moe who compaffochte the ſuffer- 
e en eee e md borkkgg : Aſt in 


2 er marker 4:34 Wood. Achen- Ox. vol. ii. 
II. he carye into the 
'of x woe 1 law Mr. _ 
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« 1 uny „et >thetti relieve themſel ves, by te- 
ſhe Ne 4 that Is, give them alms [o &. 
1 ofitented; that I have Lade all: my poot rela- 
« \ « (dh and put mahy into à way of getting their own 
6 « ant wh re Gees  Avorkscanti' inventions, - 
bave'ſo gt Gul real objects of ebacny 3: and do here- 
« «by hr * who paftake of my eſtate, from time 
« to tire to do the ſume at their pefili- r eee 
« aner cuſtom; and to take the fute ſide, I give: 

« pouljtg/to $'to'the mot warting of the'pariſhi-wherein 1 Ges, 
AM fel bis religion, he fays I die'intheproteflion, of that 
« e aud m'the7priQice of fuch worſhip, as I find eſla - 
Anu dy the laws, of m county; not beigg ale 0. 
40 « belle i I myſelf pleaſe, nov to worſhip God better-» 
64 'doltig as L woutd be dorie onto, and obſerving the- 


« « Jay's 'tny codfitry,2 and expreffing: my love and honour 
fo A gfity Godby fuchifigns ind tokons as are under 
= © « 65 « ſach by (people with whom 1 live,” Ho» 
1 of very. large fortune, as appears by his? 
8 W Where he yoke his-reabeftate about 6540 . per? 


at be erf9i9l eſtste abdur 4000 l. his bad anddeſpe-- 
rite de ab 8 05 and the demon ſtrahle improvements vt · 
his Inh e | :-per ranadhn.; in all, at ſut per ent. 
1 0 I 17 1 pes hnam“ This eſtate came: to his a- 

which coliiffed > of" his? do. and three children, 
Ahe enry, and Ahne: of whom-Oharles was created 


2 


31 Wir bee in the county of Waterford in Ireland 

l 55 iam Mu, but dyi without iſſue, was {ufc 
he 2 1 os Tonga ee 8 
FLY 1 5 n, in the connty of Kerry in Socher 
1, e ee Shabourne,, Fe 12 29381 He married. janet, 
BY 8 lag Rebels ſiſter to Chiles ear! of Cock, ted before 


of Upg; bidugnt hirn ſe vera children. He wust member gfchim. 
fe 1 5 for . in Buckinghamſhire, 2 fellow, 
K Royal 800 obiety ; and died April 17 T1 B7 51+ Anne was 

. martied tv Thomas Fitz- Morris baron of Kerr). and. Lixe. 

TY. 1 285 wt died in Neländ, anno 7 Bos Fo ot: 5 ö 

bt: urſU&7- inc whi r tam | 

fo hc T7 7 Fg Bim to hav a genius — ; 
ine) with He” choſe' to wy. we anch it id vx 


ile al Ha „that a man of ſd acti buſy a ſpirit 

oy 70 write roy wings ane appears. . by 

25 ese of Runifey there is of whicd.js Rillapplicd to that 
12 which wei sieg 1 m ſor e. Wardy k 222. | | 

berate of o an l 3 | 1 n 

g8 ans | the 
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the following Catalogus: t. . Advile to Mr. S. Hari, Ml 
c. 1648, 4to. 2. A Brief of Proceedings © | : 


« Sir Hierom Sankey. and the Author, &c. 169, fol. a 
3. % Reflections upon ſome Perſons and Things in Ireland, 5 
<« &. 1b p,“ 8vo. 4. A Treatiſe of Taxes and Contribution, | 
« NK. 1662, 1667, 1685,” 4to, all without. the author's - 
name. This laſt was republiſhed, in 1690, with two other 1 
anonymous pieces, © The Privileges and Practice of Par- | 
<«<Haments,” and, „ The Politician Diſcovered ;”. with a 5 
new title- page, where they are all ſaid to be written by Sir L 
William, which, as to the firſt, is a miſtake. 5. Appa- 5 
_ <-ratus to the Hiſtory of the common Practice of Dying,” 
printed in Sprat's “ Hiſtory of R. 8. 166%, 4to. 6. A 5 
<«<: Diſcourſe concerning the Uſe. of Duplicate Pronortion, P 
0 er with a new. Hypotheſis. of ſpringing. d elaſtic h 
«© Motions, 1674, -12mo. Ses an account of it in“ Phil, 4 
« Tranf.” No. cix. and a cenſure of it in c Dr. Barlow's 5 
«. Genuine Remains,” p. 151. 1693, vo. 7 « Collo- - 
<« quium Davidis cum anima ſua, &c. 1679, folio, 8. 


I 
4e The Politician diſcevered, &c. 1681 * 4to, 95 yo An, 
«<< Eflay in Political Arithmetic, &c,.1682,”” 8va, 10, % Ob- B 
«. ſervations upon the Dublin Bills of. Mortality in 1681, 0 
Kc. 1683.“ vo. 11.“ An; e ſome Ex deri p 
« ments relating to Land-carriage, Phil. Tranſ, No. clxi,” 


14. „Some Queries, whereby to, examine Mineral Wa- - 
« ters, ibid, No. clxvi.“ 13. „A Catalogue of mean, 4 
4. vulgar, cheap, and - ſimple Experiments, &. _ ibid, 5 
<< No. clxvii. 14. “ Maps of Ireland, being an actual Sur- 7 
C vey of the whole Kingdom, &. 1685, folio., N. B. Sir i 
Willham has inſerted ſome maps of lands and counties, ſur- ir 
veyed by others, and not by himſelf. 15. An Ellay cop- ſe 
4 cerning the Multiplication of ind, 1686, 8vo, 4 
N. B. The Eſſay is not printed here, but only the ſubſtance = 

of it. 16. A further Aſſertion, concerning the Magni- * 


cc tude of London, vindicating it from the Objections of the 

« French,” Phil. Tranſ. clxxxv. 17. Two Eſſays in ch 

„ Political Arithmetic; &c. 1687, dvo, An extract of R 

_ theſe is in Phil. Tranſ. No, clxxxiii. 18. Five. Efſays 

in Political Arithmetic, &c, 168, 8v0., printed in 

French and Engliſh on oppoſite pages. 19. Obſeryations F 

Kupon London. and Rome, 1687, $v0, three leaves, His 

poſthumous pieces are, 4,65 Political Arithmetic, &c, 3690, re 
Bro, and 1755, with his “ Life“ prefixed ; and a © Letter 

of his never before printed. '2, '*© The Political Anatomy of 

< Ireland,” to which is added, Verbum Sapienti, 1691, 
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PESTY: 


dle le 950 Sir William Petty's Political Survey of Ire- 


4e. and.“ "This latter was. animadverted upon Ins « A Let- 
« ter fre rom a Gentleman, &c. 1692, 4to0. * To «© A Trea- 


« tiſe of Naval Philoſophy, in three Parts, &c.“ printed at 


the end of © An Account of ſeveral new Inventions, &c. 


in A iſcourſe by way of Letter to the Earl of Maflbe- 
« rough, Ke. 1691,“ ſame," Wood ſuſpects this may bo 
the 5 — with the diſcourſe about the building of ſhips, men- 


tioned wars to be many years in the hands of Lord Broun- 
ker. What a com per Treatiſe of Navigation ſhould i 
te contain Phil. Tran 

F in the year 168 


dying; and he” 
trades; in which deſign ſome other members of the 3 
engaged alſo, at that time. 2. 4 Supellex: -Philoſophica.”” - | 


PEYRERE (T2anc), a French Proteſtant, born at 
Bqurdeaux in 1 $92, entered into 2 ſervice of the prince of 
Conde, whom be pleaſed by the fingularity of his humour. 
Peyrete believed hiniſelf to favs yy — from St. Paul, 
that Adam was not the firſt man; and to prove this, be 


publiſhed 1 in Holland, 1655, a bock in 470 and in 8vo, with - 


this title: *© Prieadamitz ; five exercitatio” ſuper verſibus 


1 12, 9 14, capitis xv. Epiſtolæ Pauli ad Romanos.” : 


was condemned to the flames, and the author 
re at Bruſſels; but, getting ar li through the 
ie of che prince of Conde, he went to Rome in 1656, 
and abjured N and Præadamitiſm before Alexan- 
der vie body believed him fincere, and probably he 
was not; vs ene to Paris, in ſpite of all the means. 
this Pope uſed to detain him at Rome, he became librarian 
to the prince of Conde, and fome time time after retired to 


the ſeminary des Vertus, where he died in 1676, aged 84.: 


He ſubmitted to receive the ſacraments, yet was not believed 


to be attached to any religion. Befides the piece above men- 

tioned, he wrote 9 ſingular piece, intituled, Du 
ne Relation du Groenland 

in 8vo; © and «« Une Relation 9 in 803 z- both 


c Rappel'; des Juifs;“ 
reckoned Clrigus nd renne, e eee e 


6 - ALLIS > 


PEZ RON (Pavt), a hare ts Drect.. 
( NA dont in Brotaghe, in 1639 3 and 
t | 


man, was byrn at 
admitted 


No, cxcviii. © This was drawn 
. Beſides theſe, the following are 
e in 5 irch's iſt. of R. 8.“ 1. A Diſcourſe of © 
« making Cloth with Sheeps Wool.” This contains the 
hiſtory of the cloathing trade, as No. 5. above does that of 
purpoſed to have done the like in other 


. —— 2 — . 2m 
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PEZRO 1 


— Saane th, order of Ca de nh © the . 
Scriptures the,prigcipal fert of 1. but 
ſuaded, that a Ng 5 e 17 ro 7 dos ou 
ceſſary to under tand dew 99700 zhly, he rd 0 Vat "A 
tention the, ancient Greek an a Lijin'h teren. 
came a great Az ary Net indefatig id "rag in rede fg 
— of. 95 oe Peg of the EP by refude Fetus 
em enkike fart ich 

Kae Pate 
« ple, fo at is, Of 25 7 reſtored, 

ded, ., again 61 1 5 . Sg Chit. 
<c logers.”? abe deli lign of f this -which * Flein 
ed, and finely written, is .to, po on | e ities" of 
the. Septuagint and profane hi 59 15 Bop fd 11 ore 
ancient 2 e 159 15 . and that, 
1 of _ 15 . df 1 A851 gt 
the birth- ”* th 5 — 5 [ * a 
principle — Wie this Tupps Rolf 25 Wie 6, 7 . ; 
Hebron gx has beencCoprupted, fince, iryQion, of 
ruſalem,..by.the Jews,, who otherwiſe m 1 15 i 8 bee 7585 
ta acknowledge, upon their own . ar ce 98 

155 


Was actually come. Pezron's h oh ery ny. a 
, for the i ingenuis den e pt created,” 18 . 
" no. fmal alagm, am =. e geligious. Marian, 1 4 
Benedictine, and, Le ien, a Dyminitan,. wrote 3 lit | 
this new ſyſtęm, ang. undertook th e te: Ee of the H brew | 
text; 5 with baer Zealand heat, Fe hen * 
more altem gon d;knowledpe, 11115 ee ed, & gf. 
«< fenſe de a e des 1 „in 1691, 41d; which, 


like the ae lh: abound, 0 4 Jearned Fe: 
ſearches. / ien replied, 4% 1 irtiana Ibrcugbt the 5 
affair into — — court; and, in 16 3» Katt the o6ks and 


principles of.Pezron; before. 1 de fle, archbiſhoþ'sf Pa- 

ris, Harlay. communicated. repreſentation. of this dver- 

ſary to Peſon ; Who, finding. no. gi cu] 105 "fu; es g an : 
opinion COMMON to, all the 5811 bo fore AN 8 rende red N 


© +: Rezron was the. author "of. ther ; curſgus "Jag Te rned : 
3 works; as, 55 Antiquite de . "NE & de. Tz 1 ue de 8 
& Celtes, in 1703, Wo; 2 Diflertatic on +tok Fehant Pan- 

* Hienne demeure des ue 5 printed i ig . Me- 
« moires de We ol for Jul 117033 and * Diſſertation : 
< ſur les anciennęs & veritable bornes de la Verne Promise, By 
in 25 favs it ry Memoirs for June 1703. 15 e theſe, ; 

25 FI 


— 


EZ N ON. 317 


ge Vetefal '& Hiff6rique fur les Pro- 
N 12mo; I & Hiſtoire Evan Wa ue — 5 
= E Tha * Þ fodaique & "Romaine, 1696,” in 2 * 


ious and lg: man wo oa 10, 1 1706, 
wig 18505 Ry 55 ſevera I promotions,” the 

5 harmoye, to o which ies 
M . ne 1 | 


: * non (Joan), 'a' famous Wade Jew, of 
»2 i088 more prould have perſuaded the emperor Maxi- 


110 ay 8. the He ebrew. 'books to be burned, Exe 

3 
mies, and other 162 5 hi s.” (The emperor, 

eee Mich. this report, was ſo h upon, as 


40 ubliſh an; ed o b which ie e ordered iF the 
1 Foal od SID A a ce rtain' houſe, that thoſe 


-- Which. blaſphemy might "be burnt. Cãprio 

| | chad FAY, t MG, 115 ie Has fippbricl by 

q 6 Iric,de, Hu en + MAN , writing were Piibliſied on both 

5 „des ; but OC at length, ein, ary the edict was not 
G .., executed... It. is. commonly believed,” that Pfeffercorii' was 


rined, with this, a5, to, return to "Judaiſirt'; and, that 


de was bueped ive. in 1516, for profaning the euctariſt, 

5 h at Hall 3 but 08 AN e eder mr 'of his 

2 name, 8 ur Pfeffercorg was 1 in 1 ths He is the 

| author of ſome. Latin Bei and Among reſt of one 
F De abolendis Judzorum ſeriptis. . 


Frbgüs, an ancient Latin Saut, whe "BIR Give 
Hi bonbs of “ Fables” i Jn, la Tambic c = Ros . Thracian; and phaga 
was born, as there js 7 n.to ſy „ fome Befote Fab, in 
7 ng made. im ak maſter Fr the Wehn Serie. lib. * - 
His parentage. is 1 3 "though ſome have imagined his 
beral education to be an argument that it was not 8 8 
* he might have been made captive by Octavius, 
* father of the emperor Auguſtus ; j for we read, War e 60 nales 
- Q&ayius.. was prætot in Ma cedonia, 'he give the Thra- Did. in 


cians A ver ery, great overthrow. "This Felt but” the ſam year e k 4 c 


wh « 8h Q Cicero was proconſul of Aſia, and Crlar ole Crußos's 


cConſul At. R W this open, e carry. his a ge Lives of the 1 


© b, Phædrus outlivi the 18th year of Tiberius - ne 
2 (ee bare, ey thou BY. we Tie 2 
* les, 


J ry "har er ev al "owe ar ſer- 


vice 


PHADRUS. 


.. rice of Auguſtus is unknown: but his being called « Au- 
& ſtus's freedman,” in the title of his book,' ſhews that 
1} 5 be ad been that emperor's flave, It ſhould ſeem as if he 
= 5 had arrived pretty Ser e wu for he quotes a line from 

Fob, 2. , Ennius,” which, he ſays, he remembers to hape read 

67 when he was a boy: and it is not probäble that he ſhould 
| » have read it before he left Thrace. Tie received his freedom 
from Auguſtus, and no deudt ſuch a competency, at en- 

abled him to enjoy the valuable gift. He exgiralies t 
regard to that prince's memory, which = had. oil 
more reaſon to do, ſince misfortunes overtook him after his 
. . deceaſe.. Under Tiberius, he was unjuſtly perſecuted b * 

anus, to which he has frequently del i l in his “ F 

und particularly in the preface to his third book. We 
know not the cauſe of this perſecution, but it eg. not for 
his wealth : he repreſents himſelf, in the N prog 
| © man who. had never cared to hoard and me 

tions this as one of the reaſons which * facilitate hi 

© poomuption ee e He ſeems to have written | 
all his 4 Fables” after the death of Auguſtus : the third 
book he certainly wrote aſter that of Sejanus, who periſhed 
in the 18th year of Tiberius; for, in the dedication of that 
book to his patron Eutychus, he has mentioned the fa- 
vourite with a reſentment, which would never haye been 
- pardoned had he been living. How long Phædrus ſurvived 
him, is - uncertain; but, ſuppoſin him to have lived 2 
little longer, he muſt have been above ſeventy athis death ; 
for ſo many years there are from Canin irg e to 
the 18th of Tiberius. 10 
The © Fables of Phadrus” are generally. yalued for their 
wit and good ſenſe, expreſſed in 1 putity, terſeneſs, and 
Blount's elegance of language : and they who, like Scioppius, imagine 
Autwan, they diſcover ſomething foreign and barbarous-in; the ſtyle, 
form their criticiſms upon Phædrus's being a Thracian. 
They might as well object ſoleciſms and falſe Latin to Te- 
rence, becauſe he was born in Africa. We cammot, however, 
but obſerve it as ſomewhat ſingular, that the Roman lan- 
nge has been tranſmitted to poſterity, in its greateſt purity 
And elegance, by two ſlaves, who were brought band coun- 
- 4fſes which the Romans deemed barbarous, 

It is remarkable, that no writer of antiquity-has' made. any 
abies of this author ; for it is generally ſuppoſed, that the 
Teige. Phedrus.mentioneld by Martial is not the ſame, Seneca ma- 
ah 98 5 nifeſtly knew „ of him; otherwiſe he never could have 
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u- had not attempted fables and Eſopean compoſitions : Fabel - Senee, 4c 
at « las et ZEſopeos logos, intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus. —_ 
he This may ſerve to abate our wonder with regard to the ob- en 25. 
m ſcurity in which the name and reputation of Quintus Cu- 
ad tius lay buried for ſo many years; not to mention Velleius 
Id '  Paterculus and Manilius, who have met with much the ſame 
m fate. We may obſerve, that Iſaac Caſaubon, who had fo 
N= much learning, did not know there was a Phzdrus among 
at the ancients, till Peter Pithou, or Pithæus, publiſhed! his 
he « Fables.“ It is by your letter,” ſays Caſaubon, that cuba, 
is « I firſt came to be acquainted with Phædrus, Auguſtus's Feiſt. 
e « freedman, for that name was quite unknown to me beſore; 
p « and I never read any thing either of the man or of his 
e « works, or, if I did, I do not remember it. This letter 
or of Caſaubon was wrote in 1596, at which time Pithæus 
a9 publiſhed the“ Fables of Phædrus, at Troyes. He ſent a 
1— copy of them to father Sirmond, who was then at Rome; 
is and this Jeſuit ſhewed it to the learned men in that city, who _ 
n judged it, at firſt, a ſuppoſititious work; but, upon care- 
d fully examining, altered their opinion, and thought they 
d could obſerve in it the charactetiſtical marks of the Au- 
at gultan age. 5 | I 
- Since that edition of 1596, there have been ſeveral others, 
n with nates of the moſt eminent critics. That of 1698, in 
d 8yo, which Burman procured, contains beſides the notes 
2 of Gudius, never before publiſhed, the entire commentaries 
3 of Ritterſhufins, Rigaltius, Nic. Heinſius, Schefferus, 
0 and of Prafcius, with extracts from other commentators. 
An edition ſince this, at Amſterdam, 1701, in to, by the 
ir care, and with the notes, of Hoogſtraten, is the moſt beau 
d . tiful of "all that have yet been printed, with regard to the 
e letter and the cuts. „ © theſe Fables“ were ſub- 
ty joined to the edition of Terence“ by Bentley, in 1726, 
. 4to, with the corrections and emendations of that critic. 
g ' PHADRUS (Tuomas), proſeſſor of eloquence at Rome, 
— early in the töth century, deſerves to be mentioned, on = f 
Y account of ſome curious particulars relating to him. He Ti 
* was cunen df Lateran, and keeper of the library inte Va- _ ©; +5 
tican, | He owed his riſe to the acting of Seneca's *Hypps- gz le- 
y tus,“ in which he performed the part of Phædra z from Dia. ia 
e whence he ever after retained the name of Phædrus. It is er- 
* Erasmus who relates this ; and he ſays, he had it from cardi- x,;q. 5 
e val Raphael Georgianus, in whoſe court- Yard, befbte the pa- lid. . 
> lace, that tragedy was acted. The cauſe of his death was 
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ele behaved himſelf with ſo much moderation and wiſdom 

dt firſt; that the people of Himera entruſted him with their 

- WH armics z%and had probably undergone the ſame fate with 

© i the Agrigentines, if Stefichorus had not given them timely 

warning of their danger. 5 | 

g He diſcovered at length his nature, by degenerating gra- 

1 dually into the extremeſt cruelty; in which he exceeded all 

1 the princes that” ever reigned ; and Siculus Tyrannus 

b. became afterwards a proverhial expreſſion for a "tyrant of tibbe 

8 firſt magnitude. All the ancient writers repreſent him as 

* ſuch, "ang never ſpeak of bim but in terms of abhorrence” 

1 The ftory 'of-Perilius and his bull ſhews, however, that he” 
1 ſometimes knew ho g obſerve juſtice even in his cruelties. 
ena was a braſs-founder..gt Athens; who, with a view 

cor pleaſing the cruel Phalaris, contriued a new and unheard-" 


of kind of puniſhment.” He caſt a brazen bull, bigger than 
the life, and finely proportioned ; and faſhioned an opening 
in his ſide, ſo that men might be admitted into his body. 
When they were ſhut up there, a fire was to be kindled 
under the belly, in order to roaſt them; and the throat- 
2 Bi part was ſo formed, that, inſtead of the groans of dying 
9 den, were ſent forth rather the roarings of a bull. This 
was brought to the tyrant, who was pleaſed with the con- 
trivance, and admired the workmanſhip; but aſked him, 
« if he had proved it?“ No,“ replied Perillus: „Then,“ 
ſaid the tyrant, * it is but reaſonable that you make the firſt” 


: * * experiment upon your -own work,” and ordered him 

10 u immediately to be put into it. And this was not amiſs; for, pe ante 

* lays Ovid, in alluſion to it, | o Amandi, 

- „ , hav . 
the — — —' Neque enim lex zquior ulla, ag,, 

It - Quam necis artifices arte perire ſuina. 

£112" The end of this tyrant is diverſely related; but it is gene- 

60 nally ſuppoſed, wits Cicero, that be fell by the hands ef the cb 
10 Agrigentines; and; as ſome ſay, at the inſtigation of Pytha- * 
2 1 FRO Ovid "ſays, that his tongue was firſt cut out; ang 

"WH fiat he was then put into his bull, to periſh by the ſame” 

low fire" with which ſo many had periſhed' before him. 
Others ſay, that he was ftoned; ahd all agree, that his 
death was violent. He reigned, according to Euſebius, 28 
years ; others ſu 16. Mean while, there is great ungcer- 
tainty both as to the life, and death, and Whole hiſtory ef 
this Sicilian tyrant. Many of the uboverdentioned ere. 
r uͤs they are collected by Mr. Boyle, depend 

vor. Rn Y a . I 4 upon f 
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upon the authenticity · of thoſe Epiſtles whieh go under the 
name of Phalaris; and which have been juſtly queſtioned, 
and with great at ai arts ns Fe r paoduBion 
of ſome-racent ſophiſt. 
The hiſtory. of the famous. cons beinen Bentley 

25 Boyle, upon the genuineneſs of theſe, piſtles, is "cri 
known to be particularly py on: yet it may; he propet to 
our preſent purpoſe, to ſay. ſomething of it in general. Sir 
William Temple had affirmed, in faveur- of the; ancient 


nea, part ii. writers, that the oldeſt books we have are till the beſt in their 


upon anci- 
eat and mo- 


dern learn» **. Fables;”' and 


Ing, 48 Phalaris's Res? „think,“ ſays he, 5 that — have 


kind; and, to ſupport. the aſſertion,” mentioned “ Kſop's 
„ Phalaris's Epiſtles,” With; regard to 


<<, more grace, more ſpirit, more farce, of wit and genius, 
&« than any others I have ever, ſeen, elther ancient or modern. 


_ ©. I know ſeveral learned men, or that uſually. paſs for ſuch 


under the name of eritics, have not eſteemed them ge- 
„ nuine; and Politian, with ſome: 0 ve attributed 
them ta; Lucian: but I think he muſt have little fill in 
<« painting, that eannqt find out this to be an origihal. Such 
e diverſity of paſſions upon ſuch. variety of aRtions-and paſ- 
e ſage of life and government, ſuch freedom of /thought, 
* hh boldneſs: of expreſſion, ſuch bounty to his friends, 
ce ſuch ſeorn of his enemies, ſuch honour of learned men, 
4 ſuch eſteem of good, ſuch knowledge of life, ſuch con- 
e tempt of death, with ſuch fierceneſs 6f nature, and eruelty 
* of revenge, could never be repreſented but by him that 
<<. poſleſſed them; and I eſteem Lucian to have been no 
more capable of writing, than of acting what Phalaris 
« did. In all one writ, you find the ſcholar or the fophiſt; 
e and in all the other, the tyrant and the commander.” 
This declaration of Sir William Temple, who was reckoned 
the Memmius of his age, in conjunction with other motives, 
gut the hon. Charles Boyle, has of. Chriſt-Chureh in Ox- 
ford, afterwards earl of Orrecy, to give the public an edi- 
tion of theſe “ Epiſtles of Pha laris: which. accordingly 
= out in 8vo, at Oxford, 1695, with a new Latin, ver- 


notes, a life of Phalaris, and a dedication to Aldrich, | 


"_ of Chriſt-Church, In the preface, the editor gives 
an account of the manu er ipts he made uſe of, and mentions 
= in the king At ; which, he ſays, had been collated 
to 124 le, e librarian, 8 40 
Bier, has * of his ſingular humanity, denied bim 

Hel "farther. ufe- of, it: „ Callatas etiam (Epiſtolas nempe) 
. N _—_ ad * 1 15. cum M88. . regia, 
15 cujus 
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; / | 
] « cujus mihi-copiam ulteriorem bibliothecarius pro ſinguilary 7 
N « ſua humanitate negavit. This was the firſt public ftroke 
n. in the controverſy ; and. Bentley's rudeneſs to Boyle, in re- 
calling the manuſcript; before the-collation of it was finiſſied, 
* was, as appears from hence, tho cauſe of it. One is ready 
I to ſay;) upon this occaſion; 4 Behold how great à matter a 


0 u little fire kindleth !“ Bentley, however, denied the charge, 
ir and imputed this ſting of reſentment to a remoter cauſe. 
IJ went, ſays he, for a whole fortnight to Oxon; Prefate to 
« where the book was then printing; converſed in tbe very Piſſeria- 
« eollege where the editors reſided: not the leaſt whiſper the Epidles 
« there: of the manuſcript,. but there's a reaſon for everyiof Phalaris, | 
« thingy and the myſtery. was ſoot revealed: for, it ſeems, 
“Thad {the hard hap, in ſome: private converſation, to ſay, 
that the Epiſtles were a ſpurious piece, and unworthy of a 
< new edition: hineviliz Jachryme,” . 
In 1697, when the ſecond edition of Wotton's ©. Reflec-! 
tions upon Ancient and Modern Learning“ came out, 
« A- Diſſertation of Bentley upon the epiſtles of Phalaris, 
5 &c.” was publiſhed at the end of it. The profeſſed deſign 
of this Diſſertation is, to prove the Eplſtles ſpurious, and 
doubtleſs was undertaken by Bentley, chiefly with a view of 
making repriſals upon the Oxford editor, for the ſarcaſm in 
his preface. But whatever was Bentley's motive, for he: 
pretends it was an engagement to his friend Wotton, it 
drew ſorth againſt him a terrible volume of wit and criticiſm, 
in Boyles Examination, &c.; which was printed in 
16908, 8 vo. Boyle, in the preface, gives ſeveral reaſons 
for anſwering © Bentley's Diſſertation :** one was, that the 
ſaid doctor had, with fome warnith, fallen foul upon his edi- 
tion and verſion of * Phalaris's.Epiſties 3”? another, a regard 
for dir William Temple, the moſt accompliſhed writer of * 
„the age, who had openly declared in favour of the 
« Epiftles,”” and whom he had drawn, he ſays, into a ſhare. 
of Dr. Bentley's diſpleaſure z à third, that Dr. oa | 
reſſections were underſtood to go farther than either Sir 
William Temple or himſelf, and to be levelled at a learned 
ſociety in which be bad the happineſs to: be educated, and * 
which Dri. Bentley was ſuppoſed to attack under thoſe genen 
ral termis of * our new: editors, our annotators, and tibſe 
great geniuſes, with whom learning, chat is leaving e 
world, has taken up her laſt refidence.?—In 1699, ent- 
ley republiſhed: his . Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Pha- 
e laris, with a full and copious anfwer to the objections 
Boyle Hand fo the affair ended betwero the two leaders, 
121 . 25 Y 2 3 | while ; 
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while their partizans, for their quarrel was become a general 


and public affair, continued hoſtilities ſome time after, and 


publiſhed ſeveral pieces on both ſide. 


This was ſomething more than a literary conteſt: the en- 


mity towards Bentley appears to have been perſonal, Thus 
the Boylean champions, in their “ Examination“ of Bent. 


ley's Diſſertation, although the ſupport of Phalaris is the 


| pretence, yet were chiefly ſolicitous to pull down Bentley: 
and hence, as no controverſial. piece was ever in better lan- 
' guage, and more artfully written, ſo none ever abounded ſo 


much in wit, and ridicule, and ſatire; the point being not 


ſo much to confute, as to expoſe, the learned. diſſertator: 


for Boyle, in his preface to Phalaris, had ſignified his own 
diſtruſt of their genuineneſs, and, in effect, declared himſelf 
very indifferent about it. Bentley, on the other hand, ho 
had nothing in view but to ſupport what. he had aſſerted, 


dy proving the Epiſtles“ ſpurious, though he is far from 


the reaſoners and the learned, while the 
make an infinite majority, were carried away by the wit of 


wanting ſtrokes of humorous ſatire, yet abounded chief 
in argument and erudition; and by theſe _ over al 


Boyle's performance. In ſhort, although the haughtineſs, 


the inſolence, the rude temper and pedantry of Bentley, 


made him juſtly odious ; yet, to give him his due, his “ Diſ- 


Pre ce to 


Exaniina- 
tion, &c. 


<< ſertation upon the Epiſtles of Phalaris, with. his & Anſwer 
<< to the Objections of Boyle, is one of the moſt illuſtrious 
monuments of ſagacity, nice diſeernment, ſkill in eriticiſm, 
and depth of erudition, that ever was erected by a man of 
letten. | N „ 

If, to uſe the words of Boyle, he did carry his criti- 


ciſm ſo far as to aſſert, not only of Phalaris, but his editor 


too, that thay neither of them wrote what was aſcribed to 
them, he wert no farther than the diſcerning, unprejudiced, 
and learned part of the public went with him. What ſhare 


Boyle had in the edition of Phalaris, which no doubt he 
was put upon with a view to raiſe a little reputation in letters, 


is not eaſy to determine: but many are of opinion, that the 


Examination,“ though publiſhed with his name, was in 


reality no part of it his. It was then, and has ſince been, 


generally aſcribed to Atterbury, Aldrich, and other learned 


men and wits of Chriſt-Church, who contributed their quotas 


Estile oſ the \ 


in this work, for the ſake of bumbling the redoubtable 
Bentley whom they heartily hated : Swift, alſo, in a piece 
written purpoſely to expoſe this learned critic and his adhe- 


rents, give great countenance to the opinion, when be repre- 


i ſents 


& 


aughers, who 
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ſents Boyle, in his advance againſt Bentley, elad in a ſuit 


« of armour, which had been eiten him by all the Gods?" Epifalary, 
And Atterbury has declared, that he himſelf wrote above ence, rok 
« half of it, and tranſcribed. the whole,” P. 27, 


PHIDIAS, the moſt famous ſculptor of antiquity, was an Junius de 
Atheruan, and a contemporary .of the celebrated Pericles, am 255 
who flouriſhed in the 83d olympiad. This wonderful artiſt 
was not only conſumtmate in the uſe of his tools, but ac- 
compliſhed in thoſe ſciences and branches of knowledge, 
which belong to his profeſſion: as hiſtory, poetry, fable, 
geometry, optics, &c. He firſt taught the Greeks to imi- 
tate nature perfectly in this way; and all his works were re- 
ceived with admiration. They were alſo incredibly nu- 
merous; for it was almoſt peculiar to Phidias, that he united 
the greateſt facility with the greateſt perfection. His “ Ne- 
« meſis was ranked among his firſt pieces: it was carved - 
out of a block of marble, which was found in the camp of 
the Perſians, after they were defeated in the plains of Mara- 
thon, He made an excellent ſtatue of Minerva for the Pla- 
teans; but the ſtatue of this goddeſs, in her magnificent 
temple at Athens, of which there are ſtill fome ruined re- 
mains, was an. aſtoniſhing production of human art. Pe- 
ricles, who had the care of this pompous edifice, gave orders 
to Phidias, whoſe talents he well knew, to make a ſtatue 
of the goddeſs; and Phidias formed a figure of ivory and 
gold, thirty=nine feet high. . Writers never ſpeak of this 
illuſtrious monument of {kill without raptures ; yet what has 
rendered the name of the artiſt, immortal, proved at that 
time his ruin. He. had carved upon the ſhield of the goddeſs 
his own portrait, and that of Pericles ; and this was, by thoſe 
that envied them, made a crime in Phidias. He was alſo 
charged with embezzling part of the materials which were 
deſigned for the ſtatue, . Upon this, he withdrew to Elis, and 
revenged himſelf upon the ungrateful Athenians, by makin 
for them the Olympic Jupiter: a prodigy of art, and which 
was afterwards ranked among the ſeven wonders, af che 


„country. -Phidias concluded his labours, with this. maffer- 
piece; and the Elians, to do honour to his memety,.Erected, 
and appropriated to his deſcendants, an office, which conlitteg +. 
in keeping clean this magnificent image... * © 
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Biographia 
Britannica. 


„r ne 
© PHILIPS (Faztan), author of ſeveral books relating to 


ancient cuſtoms and privileges in England; was the ſon of a 


- "gentleman, and born at Preſtbury in Glouceſterſhire, Sept. 
28, 1601. When he was very young, he ſpent ſome time 

in one of the Inns of Chancery; and thence tranſlated him- 
ſelf to the Middle-Templz, where he became learned in the 
ba. In the civil wars he continued loyal, having always 
been an aſſertor of the king's prerogative ;' and was fo 


paſſionate a lover of Charles I. that, two days before the 
king was "beheaded, he wrote a proteſtation againſt the m. 


- tended murder, which he cauſed to be printed, and affixed to 


poſts in all public places. He alfo publiſhed, in 1649, 4to, 


a a pamphletintituled, Veritas Inconcuſla; or King Charles], 


Fafti Oxon. 


«no man of blood, but a martyr for his people: which 
was reprinted in 1660, 8vo. In 1653, when the courts of 
ſtice at Weſtminſter, eſpecially the Ghlcery, were voted 
own by Oliver's parliament, he publiſhed, © Confidera. 


+ tions againſt the diſſolving and taking them away: for 


which he received the thanks of William Lenthall, eſq; 
ſpeaker of the late parliament, and of the keepers of the 
liberties 'of England, For ſome time, he was filazer for 
London, Middleſex, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdon- 
ſhire ; and ſpent much money in fearching records, and 
writing in favour of the royal prerogative : yet he got no 
advantage from it, except the place of one of- the com- 
miſſioners for regulating the law, worth 2001. per annum, 


. which only laſted two years. After the reſtoration of 


Charles II. when the bill for taking away the tenures was de- 


pending in parliament, he wrote ang publiſhed a book, to 


ew the neceſſity of preſerving them. It is intituled, Te- 


ce nenda non Tollenda: if Neceffity of preſerving Te- 


ke nures in Capite, and by 


night's- ſervice, which, accord- 


e ing to their firſt inſtitution, were, and are yet, a great 
ce part of the ſalus populi, &c. 1660,“ 4to. In 1663, he 


publiſhed, The Antiquity, Legality, Reaſon, the and 
6c Neceſlity of Prz-emption and Pourveyance for the King,” 


; $0; and, afterwards, many other pieces upon ſubjects of a 
7 


-fimilar kind. He likewiſe affiſted Dr. Bates in his “ Elen- 


offices for that work. He died, Nov. 17; 1690, in his 
Soth year; and was burjed near his wife, in the church of 


* chus Motuum;“ eſpecially in ſearching the records and 


Twyford in Middleſex. He yas a man well acquainted 
with recotds and antiquities ; but his manner of writing is 


not cloſe and. well digeſted. He publiſhed a political pam- 


phict in 3681, which, fuppoſing him to have been funcere, 
JJ ¾ proves 
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proves his paMon for royal 1 to have been much 
8 ſuperior do his Ke "and jucdgement: it is intituled, 
| « Urſa Major et Miner; ſhewiog, that there is no ſuch 
5 « fear; as is faQoully pretended, of Popery and arbitrary 
8 e power, een ee T4 DE FM NING 
— F ᷑̃ũ oͤ' — P:: ns oa 4c 543 A 
5 PHILIPS CATHERNE), an Engliſh lady of great wit 
5 and accompliſhments, was the daughter of Mr. Fowler, a 
. merchant öf London; and born there in 1631. She was Generdl - 
. educated at a boarding-fchool in Hackney ; where the diſ- Piftionary, 
8 tinguiſhed herſelf early for her ſkill in 2 8 She became 
| the wife of James Philips, of .the pri of Cardigan, eſqj ; 


[ and W with the'viſcounteſs of Dungannon into 
þ Ireland. At the requeſt of the earl of Otrery, The tranſlated - 
of from tue French, and dedicated to the counteſs of Cork, 
Nr) « Corneille's tragedy of Pompey ;*”” which was Teveral times 
acted at the new theatre there in 1663 and 1664, in which + 
laſt year it was "publiſhed. She tranſlated alſo the four fire 
acts of 6 Horace,” another tragedy of Corneille; the fifth 
0 being done by 1 This excellent and ami- 

able lady, for ſuch it ſeems ſhe was, died of the ſmall pox 
in London, the 22d of June, 1664, to the regret of all the 
id beau- monde: having not left,“ 75 Langbaine, any 


« of her ſex her equal in poetry . She not only equalled, 
% adds he, “ all that is reported of the poeteſſes of antiquity, Account of 
" « the Leſbian Sappho and the Roman 90 8 — but juſt y dramatic 
of e found her admirers among the preateſt poets of our f. 


« age;“ and then he mentions the earls of Qrrery and Roſ- - 


e- 4 Kg. or dy | Are 
common,” Cowley," and others, Cowley wrote an ode upon 

8 her death. De.) eremy Taylor had dreſſed to her his 

. “ Meafures and Offices of friendſhip:“ the" ſecond edition 

1. of which was printed in 1657, 12mo, She aſſumed the name 

at of Orinda, In 1667, were printed, in folio, © Poems by 

% the moſt deſervedly admired Mrs. Cathefine Philips, the 

od „ matchleſs Orinda. To which is added, Monſieur Cor- 

of « neille's Pompey and Horace, tragedies, With ſeveral - 

other tranſlations from. the French;“ and her picture 

7 before them, engraven by Faithorne, There was likewiſe - 

F _ another edition in 1678, folio; in the preface of which WW 

is are told, that * ſhe wrote her familiar letters with great fai: 

of e lity, in a very fair hand, and perfect orthography ; and 

ed if they were collected with thoſe excellent diſcourſes ſhe 

A «6 wrote on ſeveral ſubjects, they would make a volume 

52 * much larger than that of her poems.“ In #705, a ſmall 


e, volume of her letters to Sit Charles Cotterell were printed 
es „ „ 14 . une 


ww: PHILIPS. 


under the title of, Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus:“ 
the editor of which tells us, that “ they were the effect of 
an happy intimacy between herſelf and the late famous 
<« Poliarchus, and are an admirable pattern for the pleaſing 
« correſpondence of a virtuous friendſhip. They will 
“ ſufficiently inſtru us, how an intercourſe of writing 
between perſons of different ſexes ought to be managed 
& with delight and innocence; and teach the world not to 
. load ſuch a commerce with cenſure and detraction, when 
s it 1s removed at ſuch a diſtance from even the appearance 

<« of guilt,” 5 5 F SO RS © 3E 1 
Sevells PHILIPS (Jonn), an Engliſh poet, was ſon. of Dr. 
_— of Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop; and born at Bampton 
Mr. Joba in Oxfordſhire, Dec. 30, 1676. Aſter being well grounded 
Philips, in grammar-learning, he was ſent to Wincheſter, ſchool, 
qr and became conſummate. in the claſſics: and was removed 
1720, $90. thence to Chriſt-church in Oxford, where he performed 
General all his yniverſity exerciſes with applauſe. - Following, bow- 


Piionary- ever, the natural bent of his genius, which lay towards 
poetry, he applied himſelf to read the valuable authors in 
that way; particularly Milton, whom be ſtudied ſo in- 
tenſely, that it is ſaid there was not an alluſion in ( Para- 
* diſe Loſt,” drawn from any hint in either Homer or 
Virgil, which he could not immediately refer to. Vet he 
was not ſo much in love with poetry, as to neglect any 
other parts of good literature: he was very well verſed in 
the knowledge of nature, and particularly. ſkilled in all 
manner of antiquities, as he hath with much art and beauty 
ſhewed in his poetry. While he was at Oxford, he was 
honoured with the acquaintance of the beſt and politeſt men 
in it; and had a particular intimacy with Mr. Edmund 
Smith, author of the tragedy af Phædra and Hippolitus,” 
The firſt poem, which diſtinguiſhed him, was his * Splen- 


d did Shilling ;”* which the author of the Tatler” ſtyles 


e the fipeſt burleſque poem in the Britiſh language,” His 
„ next, intituled, Blenheim,” he wrote at the requeſt of 
77” * Ihe Bs of Oxford, and Mr. Henry St. John, afterwards 
lord Bolingbroke, on occafion of the victory obtained there 
by the duke of Marlborough in 1704. It was publiſhed in 
1705; and the year after he finiſhed a third poem, Upon 
der,“ the 15 book of which had been written at Ox- 
ford. It is founded upon the model of Virgil's «© Georgics,” 
and is a ver Exgellent piece in its kind. All that we have 
more of Mr. Fhilips is, a Latin & Ode to Henry, St, John, 
ratios ey Lat 
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« Eſq; which is alſo eſteemed a maſter-piece. He was con- | 
triving greater things; but illneſs coming on, he was abliged. 


to drop all purſuits, except the care of his health. All his care, 
however, was not ſufficient to keep him alive: for, after 
lingering 2 long time of a conſumption, attended with an 
aſthma, he di 
not reached his 33d year. He was interred in the cathedral 
there, with an inſcription over his grave; and had a monu- 
ment erected to his memory, in Weſtminſter Abbey, by Sir 
Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord chancellor, with an epi- 


taph upon ity written by Dr. Atterbury, though commonly See his - 

| r. Freind. Philips was one of thoſe few poets; 88 : 
whoſe muſe and manners were equally excellent and amiable z eee | 
and both were ſo in a very eminent degree. - _. 


aſcribed to 


Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that “ Philips has been always 
« leſs, and pious; who bore a narrow fortune without diſ- 
content, and tedious and painful maladies without impa- 
« tience z. beloved by thoſe that knew him, but not ambi- 
« tious to be known. He was probably not formed, for-a 


« wide circle. His converſation is commended for its 


innocent gaiety, which ſeems to have flowed only among 
« his intimates, for I have been told, that he was in com- 
« pany ſilent and barren, and employed only upon the plea- 
« ſures of his pipe. His addiction to tobacco is mentioned 
« by one of his biographers, who remarks that in all his 
« writings, except Blenheim,” he has found an opportu- 
e nity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In common life, he 


was probably one of thoſe who pleaſe-by not offending, 


« and whoſe perſon. was loved, becauſe his writings 


te admired.. He died honoured and lamented, .before any 


part of his reputation had withered, and before his patron 
6e St. John had diſgraced him. His works are few. The 
« © Splendid Shilling' has the uncommon merit of an ori- 
« ginal deſign, unleſs it may be thought precluded by the 
« ancient Centes. To degrade the ſounding words and 
e ſtately conſtruction of Milton, by an application to the 
% loweſt and moſt trivial things, gratifies the mind with:a 


preſented with, a neu appearance, and novelty is always 
* grateful where it gives no pain. But the merit of ſuch 
performances begins and ends with the firſt author. He 
* that ſhould again adapt Milton's phraſe tg the, grots 185 
21 5 a 


* 


at Hereford, Feb. 15, 1708, when he had 


- 412. 


2. 


„ momentary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto 
e held its captives in admiration; the words and things are 
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« dents of common life, and even adapt it with more art, 
« which would not be difficult, muſt yet expect but a ſmall 
<« part of the praiſe which Philips has obtained; he can only 
< hope to be conſidered as the repeater of a jeſt,” - 

e There is a Latin Ode” written to his patron St. John, 
te in return for a preſent of wine and tobacco, which can- 
£ not be paſſed without notice. It is gay, and elegant, 
« and exhibits feyeral artful accommodations of claſſick ex. 
dc preſſions to new purpoſes. It ſeems better turned than 
< the odes of Hannes. To the poem on Cider,“ written 


T ©. in. imitation of the © Georgicks, may be given this pecu- 
jaar praiſe, that it is grounded in truth; that the ptecepts 


Which it contains are exact and juſt; and that it is there- 


„ fore, at once, a book of entertainment and of ſrience. 


4 This 1 was told by Miller, the great gardener and 
dotaniſt, whoſe expreſſion was, that there were many 
| < books written on the ſame ſubject in proſe, which do not 
& contain ſo much truth as that poem.“ In the diſpoſition 
< of his matter, ſo as to interſperſe precepts relating to the 
ac culture of trees, with ſentiments more generally pleaſing, 
& and in eaſy and graceful tranſitions from one ſubjeR to 
& another, he has very diligently imitated his maſter; but 
ke untappily pleated himſelf with blank verſe, and ſup- 
<< poſed that the numbers of Milton, Which impreſs the 
* mind with veneration, combined as they are with ſub- 
jects of inconceivable grandeur, could be fuftained by 
images which at moſt can riſe only to elegance. Con- 
©) tending angels may ſhake the regions of heaven in blank 
* verſe; but the flow of equal meaſures, and the embel- 
c liſhment'sf rhyme, muſt recommend to our attention the 
« art- of engrafting, and decide the merit of the redſtreak 
% and pearmain, What ſtudy could confer, Philips had 
obtained; but natural deficiencg' cannot be ſupplied; He 
« ſeems not born to greatneſs and elevation. derer 
< lofty, nor does he often ſurpriſe with unexpected excel- 
.. , « lence; but perhaps to his laſt poem may be applied what 
„ "Tully faid of the work of Lucretius, that $ it' is written 
„ with much art, though with few blazes of genius,” 
- Tt is remarkable, that there were two poets of both the 
names of our author, who flouriſhed in his time: one of 
_ whom -was nephew to Milton, and wrote ſeveral things, 
reculgrly ſome memoirs of, his uncle, and part of Virgil 
Traveſtie >The other was the author of two political 
faces, both printed in 1716; 1. The Earl of Marr 


a 4 6 . 


Dorſet. Sir 


5 'PHTLIPSIS 


is married, with the Humours of Jocky the Highlander.“ 
2. © The Pretender's Flight: or, a Mock Coronation, - 
« with-the Humours of the facetious Hatry St. John.“ 


| PHILIPS (AmnzoSE),.an Engliſh poet, was deſcended 
from an ancient family in Leiceſterſhire, and educated at 


* 


St. John's College in Cambridge, where he wrote his 


pPaſtorals: a ſpecies of poetry, in which he has been 
thought by ſome to have excelled. When he quitted the 
univerſity, and repaired to the metropolis, he became, as 


Jacob expreſſes himſelf, “ one of the wits at Button's 3 and Lives of the 
there contracted an acquaintance with the gentlemen of the P. 


belles lettres, who frequented it. Sir Richard Steele was 


his particular friend, and | inſerted in his “ Tatler“ a little No. 12. 


poem of his called ++ A Winter- Piece, dated from Co- 
penhagen the de of May 1709, and addreſſed to the earl of 
ichard thus mentions it with honour : * This 
« 1s. as fine a piece as we ever had from any of the ſehools 
« of the halt Jetened painters. . Such images as theſe give - 
i us a new pleaſure in our fight,” and fix upon our minds 
ci traces of reflection, -which accompany us. wheręver the 
ce like objects occur.” Pope too, who had a confirmed 
averſion to Philips, when he affected to deſpiſe his other 
works, always excepted this out of the number. 
Steele was alſo an admirer of Philips's . Paſtorals,” 
which had then obtained a great number of readers; and 
was about to form a critical compariſon of | Pope's <© Paſto- 
“ rals” pyith thoſe of Philips, with a wiew of giving the 
preference to the latter. Pope, appriſed of Steele's deſign, 


and always jealous of his own reputation, contrived the 


moſt artful method to defeat it: which was, by writing a 
paper for the ' Guardian,“ after ſeveral others had been 
employed there on paſtoral. poetry, upon the merits of 
Philips and himſelf; and ſo ordering it, as that himſelf was 
found the better verſifier, while Philips was preferred as the 


better Arcadian. Upon the publication of this paper, the Guardian, 
enemies of Pope exulted, to ſee him placed below Philips, in Nor 40. 


a ſpecies of poetry, upon which he was ſuppoſed to value 
himſelf; but were extremely mortified, ſoon after, to find 
that Pope himſelf was the real author of the paper, and that 
the whole criticiſm was an irony. The next work Philips 
publiſhed, after bis “ Paſtorals,“ was, „ Ihe tile of John 
„% Williams, Lord Keeper of the Great Nb Biſhop of - 
„Lincoln, and Archbiſhop of York, .'in:3the Reigns of - 
James and Charles I.;“ he is ſuppaſed to have under- 


* 


Pope, who fatiifncd. ro with his uſual keennefs. It 


be reſolved to "chaſtiſe his antagoniſt, whenever he ſhould 


as much ſuperior. to him in dogg; ſtrength, as * in 
1 and ſkill-in verſifying. 


and Iſaac Hawkins Browne, Eſq; in his poem called“ A 


Young, * Cibber. As a dramatic writer, our author 


795 Vie, not only eaſy, but rather affluent, in conſequence of 
bis being connected, by his political principles, with per- | 


called 


e ee 


Mean e "by. 5 * nes e of 


was ſaid, be uſed to mention Pope as | ati efemy to 
boy government; and it is certain, that the revenge, 
which Pope took upon him for this abuſe, greatly ruffled 
his temper. Philips was not Pope's match in the art of 
ſatirizing, and therefore had recourſe to another weapon; 
for be ſtuck up a rod at Button's coffee -houſe, with which 


meet him. But Pope prudently declined coming to a place, 
where he muſt have felt the reſentment of an enraged author, 


Deſides Mr. Pope, there were ſome RY writers. who 
have written in burleſque of Mr. Philips's poetry, which 
was ſingular in its manner, and not difficult to imitate, Par- 
ticularly Mr. Henry Carey, who, by ſome lines in Philips's 
ſtyle, and which were ſor ſome time thought to be 
Swift's; fixed on that author the name of . Namby Pamby » 


Pipe of Tobacco,“ which, however, is written with 
good humour, and, though intended *to burleſque, is 

y no means deſigned to ridicule Mr. Philips, he having 
taken the very ſame liberty with Swift, Pope, "Thomſon, 


has certain conſiderable merit. All his pieces of that kind 
meet with hag and one of them is at this time a ſtandard 
of entertainment at both theatres, being generally repeated 
ſeveral times in every ſeaſon. The titles of them all, being 
three in number, are, 1. The Diftreſſed Mother, from 
the French of Racine, ated in 1711; 2. The Briton,” 
a tragedy, acted in 1721; and 3. r Dus of 
*< Glouceſter,” acted alſo in 17211 

Mr. Philips's eircumſtances woro in general, er bis 


fons of great rank and conſequence. -- He was concerned | 
with Dr. Hugh Boulter, afterwards archbiſhop of Armagh, 
the tight / honourable Richard Weſt, ele 
of Yrejand, he reverend Mr. Gilbert Burnet, and the 
revetend 2 ry Stevens, in writing a ſeries of papers 
he Kree " hinker,” which were all publiſhed to- 
Lon: * Ms, in Gas volumes in. 8vO. In the 
| latter 
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latter part of queen Anne's reign,” he was ſerretary to the 
Hanover club, a ſet of noblemen and gentlemen who had 
formed an aſſociation in honour of that ſucceſſion, and 
for the ſupport of its intereſts, and who uſed particularly to 
diſtinguiſh in their toaſts ſuch of the fair-ſex zs were moſt 
zcalouſty attached to the (illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick. 
Mr. Philips's ſtation in this club, together with the zeal 
ſhewn in his writings, recommending him to the notice and 
farour-of the new government, he was, ſoon after the ac- 
ceſion of king George I. put into the commiſſion of the 
peace, and, in 1717, appointed one of the  commiſfioners 
of the lottery. © On his friend Dr. Boulter's being made 
primate of Ireland, he accompanied that prelate acroſs St. 
George's channel, where, in Sept. 1734, he was appointed 
| regiſtrar of the. prerogative” court at Dublin, had other 
ho conſiderable preſermenis beſtowed on him, and was elected 


ch a member of the houſe of commons there, as repreſentative 
r for the county of Armagh. At length, having purchaſed an 
's annuity for life of 400 l. per annum, he came over to Eng- 
in land ſome time in the year 1748, but did not long enjoy his 


* fortune, being ſtruck with a palſy, of which he died, June 
A 18, 1749, in his 78th year, at his lodgings near Vaux Hall. 
th « Of his perſonal character, ſays Dr. Jobnſon, “ all I 
is « have heard is, that he was eminent for bravery, and ſkill 
g in the ſword, and that in converfation he was ſolemn and 
1, « pompous.” He is ſomewhere called Quaker Philips, but, 
T however, appears to have been a man of integrity; for the 
d late Paul Whitehead relates that, when Mr. Addiſon was 
f ſecretary. of ſtate, Philips applied to him for ſome prefer- 
d ment, but was coolly anſwered, that it was thought that 
4 «he was already provided for, by being made a juſtice for 
! © Weſtminſter.” To this obſervation our author, with ſome 
indignation, ' replied, <+ Though poetry was a trade he 
f % could not live by, yet he ſcorned to owe ſubſiſtence to 
“ another which he ought not to live by.“ | 


| Gildon, in his Complete Art of Poetry,” has 
mentioned Philips in paſtoral writing with Theoeritus 
| and Virgil: he certainly is not ſo contemptible, as Pope 

| affected to think him. EIS 


PHILO, an ancient Greek writer, and of a noble family Fabric. | 
among the Jews, flouriſhed at Alexandria in the feiga of 3c Dory 4 
Caligula. He was the chief perſon of an embaſiy, wittch-c:ve: Hig. 
was ſent to Rome about the year 42, to pleau the cauſe ofLirerar,” 
his nation againſt Apion, who was commilſioned by the 

| I 3 Alexandriaps 


Hg. Feel. © of holy writ.” Mean while, he was ſo much immerſed 


| TEE 86. | 
33s Cit ©») * 7 & 0 the 


Jofephs An- Alexandrians tb charge it with negleQing the honours due 
vquit. ſe. to Cæſar ; but that æmperor would not ſuffer him to ſpeak; 
wriii. e. 3. and behaved to him with ſurh angerz that Philo was in no 
ſmall danger of lofing his life. He went a ſetond time to 

Fuſed, Hift. yours in; the reigh of Claudius; and then, atcording to 
h bius and Jerome, became acquainted, and upon terms 
Eicon 3e of friendſhip, with St. Peter. Photius ſays further, that 
Script. Ec- he was baptized into the Chriſtian religion, and afterwards, 
e from ſome: motive of reſentment, renounced it; but there is 
es. much uncertainty in all this, and few believe that St. Peter 
was at Rome ſo early as the reign of Claudius, if he was 


there at all. „ 2 OO * : * . 
Be this as it will; Philo was educated at Alexandfia, and 
made an uncommon. progreſs in eloquence and philoſophy. 
Aſter the faſhion of the time he cultivated, like many of his 
religion, the philoſophy of Plato; whoſe principles he im- 
bibed fo deeply, and whoſe manner he imitated ſo well, that 
| it grew to be a common ſaying, aut Plats philonizat, aut 
See, x © Philo platonizat.” Joſephus. calls him a man ** eminent on 
4c al} accounts: and Euſebius deſcribes him, * copious in 
<. ſpeech, rich in ſentiments, and ſublime in the knowledge 


in philoſophy; the Platonic in particular, that he neglected 
to acquaint himſelf with the Hebrew language; and the rites 
and cuſtoms of his own people. Scaliger, in his uſual way, 
fays, that Philo * knew no more of Hebrew 'and Syriac, 
& than a Gaul or a Scythian.” Grotius is of opinion; that 
e he is not fully to be depended on; in what telates to the 
Ad Mat- manners of the Hebrews :'* and Cudworth goes ſome- 
mem, what further, when he ſays, that, „though a Jew by na- 

„ tion, be Was yet very ignorant of Jewiſh cuſtoms. 


True notion Fabricius cannot come into the opinion of theſe great men: 


of the 


. and, though he allows ſome inadvertencies and errors of 


per, p. 17. Philo with regard to theſe matters, yet he does not think 
them a ſufficient foundation, on which to charge fo illuſtrious 

à doctor of the law with ignorance. He could not have 
denied, however, chat Philo's paffion for philoſophy: had 
made him more than half 4 Pagan: for it led him to inter- 


8 pret the whole law and the prophets upon Platonic ideas ; 


and to-admit nothing as truly interpreted, which was not 
agreeable to the principles of the academy. - And this led 

-  him-ſtilf farther, to turn every thing into allegory; and to 
dediice thet dart meanings from the plaineſt words: which 
perniciou 
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himſelf by it to the ſcoffs of Celſus and: P The 3 
writings.of, Philo abound with high and myſtical, new and Wi: 
ſubtile, far-fetched and abſtracted notions, where ha doc 5 
trines f Plato and Moſes are ſo promiſcuouſly blended, that * 
it is not an eaſy, matter to 55 to each his own principles. 1 
In the mean time, we ſhould greatly injure this Jewiſh Plato $i, 
not to own, that there are in hs works, many excellent, 
cthiogs. Though he is continually platonizing, and alle- 
gorizi the ſcriptures,/ yet he abounds with fine ſentiments 
and of morality: and his morals are rather the morals 
of a Chriſtian, than, of a Jew. Hiſtory likewiſe, as well 
as his own writings, gives us all imaginable reaſon to con- 
clude, that, he. was a man. of great prudence, conſtancy, 
and virtue. | 

His works were firſt publiſhed i in Greek by Fomebus, at 
Paris, 1552; to which a Latin tranſlation, made by Gele- 
mu was afterwards added, and printed feveral e. with 

The Paris edition of 1640, in folio, was the beſt we 

had for a whole. century; which made Cotelerius ſay, that 12 
« Philo was an author, that deſerved to have a better text Monument, 
« and a better verſion, 5 In 1742, a handſome edition was Feel. Grace 
publiſhed.of him at on, by Dr. Mangey, in two er. 
jumes, folio; which, though it is certainly preferable, if it 
R e | 
as Philo deſerves. _ 


'PFHILOLAUS, of "+ an ancient 1 nkild- ESE . 
ſopher of the P ythagoric ſchool, to whom ſome have aſcribed 4 
8 be Geldes Verſes of Pythagoras. He made the hea- of 
vens his principal. object of contemplation; and is generally 8 1 
ſuppoſed to have been the author of that ſyſtem, which Co- | 'E 


% hd 


pernicus.- afterwards revived, and is now known to be the 
true ſyſtem of the world. This made Bullialdus place the 
name of Philolaus at the head of two works, written to- 


iluftrate and confirm that ſyſtem. ; ; 47 
' PHILOSTORGIVUS, an Edad ecclefafticat 1 FA 8 b 1 | 
was born in Cappadocia, about the year Jear 4 88. He was brought pr, _ 9 
up in Arian principles, ſo that his hiſtory is not free from l. Aut. | 
partialitys and it is. manifeſt. that he favours thoſe þ bers gie Bibl. | 


while he. is ſometimes. ſeverer; than be ſhould be u their: Cra. wal 
adverſaries. Otherwiley, thete are many  uſgful.. 3 iv. © 
him, relating to the antiquities of the chin, 2 — | 
would not be amiſs, if it did not abound in 
tive en e ene His ds div | 
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twelve books : it begins with the controverſy hetween Arius 
and Alexander in 320, and ends about 425, in the time of 
the younger Theodoſius. It was had in ſuch deteſtation 
among the ancient orthodox, that we cannot be ſurpriſed, if 
it has not been preſerved entire to our times ; but we have 
an abrid nt of it in Photius, and ſome extracts taken 
— of Suidas and other authors. Jac. Gothofredus, a 
learned lawyer, firſt publiſhed them at Geneva, in 1643, 
$0," with à Latin tranſlation and large notes. Valente 
3 reviewed this eb ing the manuſcripts, and 
the text in fe places, cauſed it to be printed 

with the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, at Paris, 1673, 
in folio. It was "afterwards reprinted at 3 1720, 


when Reading e 8855 8 5 aree 
VER folio.” 1 5 BA 


author, who wrote the Life of Apollonius Tyanenſis, and 
— — ſome other things which are ſtill extant. Euſebius, in his 
Ai. work againſt Hierocles, calls him an Athenian, becauſe he 
5 hb at Athens; but Eunapius and Suidas always ſpeak 
Lib. vi. 27, of him as a Lemnian: and he hints, in his Life of 
« Apollonius,“ that he uſed to be at Lemnos, when he 

was young. He was one of thoſe who frequented the 

ſchools of the Sophiſts; and he mentions his eg heard 

| Damianus of Epheſus, Proclus Naucratitas ippo- 
De Sepbift. dromus of Larifla. This ſhews, that he kid it in 392 
Lid. i. of the emperor Severus, from 193 to 212, when thoſe 
= IMs * Sophifts' flouriſhed : but we have other proofs of it. He 
became known afterwards - to Julia Auguſta, the conſort 

of Severus; and was one of thoſe learned men whom 

this philoſophic empreſs had continually about her. It 

was by her command, that he wrote the Life of Apol- 

De vit. A- lonius Tyanenſis; * as he himſelf relates in the ſame 
Eee place, where he informs us of his connections with that 
learned lady. Suidas and Heſychius ſay, that he taught 

- rhetoric, firſt at Athens, and then at Rome, from the reign 
of Severus to that of Philippus, * e che empire 


1 - 
SS, oft ekebrstes work of Philoftratus i his c Life of 
5 ius, which has erroneouſly been attributed to 


Corfra Julj- au Pleers: -Philoſtratus there endeavours,” as Cyril 


extraordinary per rather to de admired and adored 1 


PpHILOSTRATUS ennie. it welent Greek 


. A 
: 2 hecquſe it has been prin with ſome of that 
$3- obſerves, to repreſent Apollonius as ſome wonderful and 


pius, in the preface to his “ Lives of the Sophiſts,” fa * | 43 
The [| 
4 


3 


that the title of that work ſhould rather have been, 
„Coming of a God to Men: and Hierocles, in his book .- 
againſt the Chriſtians, which was called Philalethes, 1 
which was, refuted: by Euſebius in a work. {till extant, 4 
among other things drewa compariſon between Apollonius al 
and Jeſus Chriſt, That Philoſtratus's work was compoſed 4 
with a view to diſcredit the miracles and doctrines of Jeſus, kB 
by ſetting. up other miracles and other doctrines againſt bf 
them, has always been ſuppoſed, and may be true: but * 
that Apollonius was really an impoſtor and magician, 
though it has always been ſed, yet may not be ſo true. 
For any thing we know, he may have been a wiſe and ex- i 
cellent perſon : and it is remarkable, that Euſebius, though 1 
he had the worſt opinion of Philoſtratus's hiſtory, ſays no- | 
thing ill of Apollonius. He concluded, that this“ Hiſtory” 
was Written to oppoſe the hiſtory of Jeſus ; and the uſe, 
which the ancient infidels made of it, ſeems to juſtify his | 
opinion: but he draws no information from it with regard | 
to Apollonius, It would certainly have been improper to | 
have done ſoz | ſince the ſophiſtical and affected ſtyle of 
Philoſtratus, the ſources from whence he owns his materials 
to have been drawn, and above all, the abſurdities and con- 
tradictions with which he abounds, uy ſhew his Hiſ+ 
« tory** to be nothing but a collection of fables, either in- v4 
vented or embelliſhed. by himſelf. « hag 1 
The works of Philoſtratus have been thought worthy of aw 
no ſmall pains, -and have engaged the attention of critics of 4 
the firſt claſs. Gravius had a deſign of giving a correct 8 
edition of them, as appears from the preface of Meric 11. 
Caſaubon, to a. diflertation upon an intended edition of _ | 
% Homer,” printed at London in 1658, 8vo. So had our 
Bentley, who-defigned to add a new Latin verſion of his 
notes: and Fabricius ſays, that he ſaw the firſt ſheet of Bibl. Orne. 
Bentley's edition printed at Leipſic in 1691. Both theſe Vel. r. 
deſigns wete dropped, on ſome account or other. A v§ẽj e 
exact and beautiful edition, however, was publiſhed at le OI - A 
at Leipſic, 170, in folio, by Olearius, profeilor of W.. : 
Greek and Latin tongues in the univerſity there, wita Bas 
proved himſelf perfectly qualiſied for the work he unden. = 
and ſhewn all the judgement, learning, and induſti e ES 
required in an excellent editor. The | title, with gave Au- 2 
cient accaunt. of what is to be found , this-edition of - 
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Oleatius; it runs thus: “ Philoſtratorum quse ſuperſunt 


« omnia. Vita Apollomi, libri vin: vitæ Sophi arum, f 
4c libri 11: Heroica: imagines priores atque poſteriores: f 


tc et epiſtolæ. Acceſſere Apollonii Tyanenſis epiſtolæ; 
“ Euſebii liber adverſus Hieroclem ; Calliſtrati deſeriptiones 
N cc ſtatuarum. Omnia ex Mi. Codd. recenſuit, notis per. 
« petuis illuſtravit, verſionem totam feiè novam fecit Go 2 
46 tefridus Oleatius.” . „ 
We have ſaid enough of the Life of Apollonius;“ the 
two firſt books of which were tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
publiſhed in 1680, folio, by Charles Blount, with large 
notes, ſaid to be taken in part from a manuſcript of lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. At the end of Apollonius s Life” 
Charles, Are 95 © Letters,” which go under his name, but are not 
believed to be his; the ſtyle of them being very affected, 
and like that of a ſophiſt, and they bearing in other reſpects 
Tavit. A- all the marks of a forgery. Philoſtratus ſays, that he had 
Lib, vit. 20, ſeen à collection of Apollonius's © Letters“ in Hadrian's 
library at Antium, but had not inſerted them all among 
theſe. They are very ſhort, and have in them little more 
than moral ſentences.” The Lives of the Sophiſts“ con- 
tain many things, which are to be met with no where elſe. 
The Heroics“ of Philoſtratus are nothing but a dialogue 
between a vintner of Thracian Cherfoneſus and a Phceni- 
cian, in which the former draws characters of Homer's 
heroes, and repreſents ſeveral 9 differently from that 
poet: and this upon the faith of Proteſilaus's ghoſt, who 
had lately viſited his farm, which was not far from the tomb 
of this hero. Olearius conjectures, with great probability, 
that the deſign of Philoſtratus in this dialogue was — 27 
to criticiſe ſome things in Homer, which he durſt not do 
- openly, on account of the great veneration then paid to this 
ancient bard-z and for fear of the odium, which Zoilus and 
others had incurred by cenſuring him too freely. The 
ijcones or images are elegant deſcriptions and illuſtrations of 
ſome ancient paintings, and other particulars relating to the 
: fine arts to which Olearius has ſubjoined the deſcription of 
ſome ſtatues by Calliſtratus, for the ſame reaſon that he 
ſubjoined Euſebius's book againſt Hierocles to the © Life" 
e and et. Letters“ of Apollonius; namely, becauſe the ſubjects 
of theſe reſpective works are related to each other. The 
; 12 is à collection of Philoſtratus's Letters: but 
ſome of theſe, though it is not eaſy to determine which, 
were written byha nephew to our Philoſtratus, of the ſame 
, Ts bd bl 5 15.5 we. ĩð 
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PHILOSTRATUS. 


name; as were allo the laſt eighteen, in the book of images. 


This is the reaſon, why the title runs, not Philoſfraci,” 
but 5 Philoſtratorum quz ſuperſunt omnia.“ | 

There were many of the name of: Philoſtratus among 
the ancients 5 and there were many dther works of the Phi- 


© loſtratus here coca : Gs we have r all that are 


A EROS 1 1 


f "\ 


- PHLEGON; furnamed Trallianus; 1 7 8 . 
eity of Lydia, where he was born, was the .emperor. ___ 
Hadrian's' freed- man, and lived at leaſt to the 18th year 


of Antoninus Pius; as appears from his mentioning the con- 


ſuls of that year. He wrote ſeveral works full of erudition, ble Did 
of which there is nothing now left but fragments. Among* 


e was an * Hiſtory of the Olympiads, „A. Treatiſe of 
Long- lived Perſons, and another of Wonderful 
Things;“ the ſhort and broken remains of which, 
Xylander tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed at Baſil in 
1568, with the Greek and with notes. Meurſius gave a 


new edition of them, with his notes, at Leyden, in 1622; 


The titles of part of the reſt of Phlegan's writings: are pre- 


ſerved. by Suidas. It is concluded, that the Hiſtory = oe 


Hadrian,“ publiſhed under Phlegon': s name, was written 


by Hadrian himſelf, from this paſſage of Spartianus:: . Ha- Spartian. in 
6 + drian thirſted ſo much after fame,” ſays he,; 5: that he gg. 
ave the books of his own life, drawn up by himſelf, 


60 b freedmen, commanding them to publiſh thioſe books 
ic under their own names; for we are told, wry Joan 
by. wrote Phlegon's books.” © ' d jo 

What has made Phlegon's name ear eee 
odere, and his fragments paid a greater regard to than 
perhaps they deſerve, is, that he has been ſuppoſed to have 
ſpoke of the darkneſs which prevailed during our Lord's 


paſſion. The book, in which the words are contained, is Evſeb, 


loſt; but Euſebius has preſerved them in his Chronicon.” — F 

edit, Sali» © 4 
there was a greater and more remarkable eclipſe of the geri. amt WM 
1c Sun, than any that had ever happened before : for at the 58. | 
« ſixth hour the day was ſo turned into the darkneſs of 


cc night, that the very ſtars in the firmament wer viſible 


They are theſe: '©* In the 4th year of the:20ad' 3 


and there was an earthquake in Bithyniz, which ghrew 
* down many houſes in the city of Nicæg. "Euſebius is 
of opinion, that theſe. words of Phlegon related to the pro- 
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other fathers'of the church have thought the ſame : but this 


belief is liable to 5 the chief of which is per- 
haps the following. No man had ever a fironger deſire than 
e to compile marvellous events, and to obſerve the 


ſupernatural circumſtances in them. How was it poſlible 
then, that a man af this turn of mind ſhould not have taken 
notice of the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtanee in the eclipſe 


a bar he is ſu > porn to hint at, namely, its happening E 


day when the moon was at the full? But had Phle 


8 2 is, Euſebius would not have omitted it; and 


Tract. 35. 2 not have faid, that TORE had omitted this 


The aid, whethes Phlegon ſpoke of the darkeeſs at 
** time 25 Chriſt's paſſion, was canvaſſed here ſome years 
ago, in ſeveral diſſertations pro and oon. This controverſy 
was occaſioned by the paſſage from er being left out in 
an edition of Clarke; Boyles Lectures, publiſhed ſoon 
after his death, at the perſi of Sykes, who had ſuggeſt- 
ed:to Clarke, that an undue ftreſs had been laid upon it. 


| — „ Whiſtonz who 3 us of this affair, expreſſes great 


8 dif e and calls “ the n 
. eee e N | Deen this, Sykes publiſhed « 1 Br 
„ ipſe mentioned by Phlegon: or, „An 


e Enquiry, meer char Lee had any relation to the 


„ Darkneſs which happened at aviour's Paſſion, 


2732, ro. Sykes — — 


FS. 
che Attick manner of writing. But otherwiſe, the over- 


R * 


Phlegon had in view a natural eclipſe, which happened, 
Nov. 24, in the aſt ear of the 202d Olympiad, and not in 
the Ath year of the Olympiad in which Chriſt was crucified; 
Many pieces were written | againſt Sykes, who replied to 
tome of them: but ĩt may well be conſidered as a controverfy 
merely learned, ſince the 250 . en n is 8295 en 
in it. 0 

- Photius Wars egen for: expatiating 100 aud on 
Willen, am Met collecting en >: woxiber of raided 
3 the oracles. “ Nis ſtyle,“ ſays he, “is not 
& altogether flat and mean, nor does it every here imitate 


nice accuracy and cate with which he computes the 
„ Olympiads, and relates the natnes of the conteſts, the 
'«<tranſaions, and even oracles, is not only very tireſome 


e to the reader, whereby à cloud is thrown' over all other 
| << particulars in that bock; but the diction is thereby ren- 


* 8 uagratefl, And indeed he is every 


e moment 
* N 1 f 
* * 2 * 200 


« 
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t moment bringing in the © 0 pronounced 82 W 


« of deities,” 


pH O TI US, Patriarch of Conſtantinople f in che crath Cave's Hift, 
century, was deſcended from an illuſtrious and noble family, 1 fl. 
and born in that city.” He had vaſt talents by nature, which Fabrici 
he cultivated. with the utmoſt application and care: inſo- Bibl. Græe. 
much that there was no branch of literature, ſacred or pro- Dupin, we 
Fane, nor ſcarce any. art or ſcience, in which he was not Cent. ix. 
conſummately ates if He ſeems to have been by far the 
greateſt man of the age in which be lived; and was ſo 
intimately concerned in the chief tranſactions of it, that 
eccleſiaſtical writers have thence called it “ Seculum Pho- 
40 . He was tp to the . ant of the 
2 ing made principal ſecretary of Rate, captain of 
the guar, and a ſenator : in all which ſtations he * 
If with a diſtinction ſuitable to his great abilities; 


. e e e e b i. 


When I 5. yas expelled and depoſed from the fee of ; il 
Conflagtipogle, otius was nominated by the court to ſyc- | | 
ceed him, He was yet only a layman, when he was choſen NY; | 


patriarch ; but, that he might be, a8 it were, ually 
raiſed to that dignity, he was made mont the ürſt day, 
reader the next, and the following N 
ere . yin. in he ſpace of ſix days he attained the 
. The ned upon Chtriſtmas-day in the year 
eee a ſubject to the ſee of Conſtanti- 
nople, acknowledged N but great oppoſition was 
made t0 this ung anon cal ordination from other quarters, 
and he was actually de ne at Rome. Photius, however, 
ordered a council. to be. called at Conſtantinople, and got 
himfelf confirmed in his patriarchal dignity; in which, - 
various arts not very worthy of his high and ſacred office, 
he continued during. the life of his friend the emperor. 
Michael. But Michael was flain by the order of Bafilius, + 
who ſucceeded him, Sept. 23, 867. and then the affairs of, * 
Photius were ruined: for the firſt thing that Baſilius reſolved 
on was, to baniſh him to a monaſlery, and reinſtate Ignatius 
in his fee. This he accordingly did in November; and in this 
fallen ſtate he lay for more than ten years: when, a diviſion 
ariſing between the Pope and Ignatius, be thaught i it a pro- 
per conjuncture for attempting his own; reſtoration z - aud, 
aving obtained the emperor's favour, returned to Conſtan: 
Unople, alle Ignatius was Jet * * is ſaid, 1 
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would have come to terms with bim; but Photius, deter- 
mined to be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than his reſtoration to 


_ the patriarchate, refuſed all manner of reconciliation. with 
him. Ignatius, however, died Oct. 23, 978; and then 
Photius, to cut the matter as ſhort as poffible, went into St. 
Sophia's church with armed men; forced à great many 
bdbiſhops, clerks, and monks, to communicate with him; 
depoſed and perſecuted all that refuſed; and, to prevent all 
oppoòſition from the papal fide, La by threats and 


* 


preſents on two of the pope's legates who were there, to 
declare publicly to the clergy and people, that they were 


come to depoſe Ignatius, and to declare Photius their pa- 


triarch. He kept his ſeat, thus forcibly obtained, till 886; 
and then was turned out, and baniſhed by the emperor Leo 
into a monaſtery in Armenia, where he is ſuppoſed to have 
died ſoon” after. He was, as we have obſerved, a man of 
great parts, great learning, and every way accomplithed : 
but his ardent love of glory, and unbounded ambition, 
prompted him to ſuch exceſſes, as made him rather a ſcourge 
than a bleſſing to thoſe about him. He was the author of 
many inteſtine tumults and civil commotions; and not on! 

divided the Greek church, but laid the foundation of a divi- 
ſion between the Greek: and Latin churc hes. 
Though Photius was à man of buſineſs and the world, yet 
there are extant ſeveral fruits of his ſtudies; the moſt conſi- 
derable of whick is his “ Bibliotheca,“ compoſed by him 
while he was yet a layman, and an"ambaſſador in Aſſyria. 
It contains 'the argument or abſtracts of 280 volumes of 
many authors upon various ſubjects: among whom are 
grammarians, crities, poets, orators, ſacred and profane 
biſtorians, pliyſicians; philoſophers, divines, Ne. not rank- 
ed according to their ſeveral arts and profeſſions, but 
brought in promiſcuouſly, and as they ſeem. to have come 
uppermoſt in his thoughts. Fabricius calls this Biblio- 


$6 cr ties library, non lber, ſed inſigni5 theſaurus, ©. not 


f* a;book,' put an illuſtrious treafure ;* in which are con- 
tained many curious things relating to authors, and rare 
fragments of works, which are no Where elſe to be found. 


It was firſt brought to light by Andreas Schottus, and com- 


municated by him to David Hgeſchelius, who cauſed it to 
be printed in 160r. Schottus, conſidering the prodigious 
uſefulneſs of this work, tranſlated'it into Latin, and printed 
his Gen alin es hd ' Afterwards, both the Greek 
text and the tranſlation were printed together at hr in 


* 
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16113 and, "laſtly, an edition of this work, the largeſt and 
faireſt, was reprinted at Roan in 1653, folio, 

Photius s Nomocanon'“ is another proof of his great 
abilities. It is à collection digeſted in an excellent me- 


thod, and brought under fourteen different titles, of the ca- 


nons of the councils, and of the canonical epiſtles, and of 
the emperor's laws relating to eccleſiaſtical matters. Balſa« 
mon has written Commentaries” on this work; and with 
theſe. it. appeared in public by the care of M. Juſtel, being 
printed at Paris wit a Latin verſion in 1615, 4to. There 
are alſo 253 Letters of Photius, which ſhew the ſame 
fine wit, ſtrength of judgment, and depth of learning, as 
are to be ſeen in his other works. They were publiſhed in 
1651, folio, with a Latin verſion and notes, by Richard 
Montague. biſhop of Norwich, from a manuſcript in the 
Bodleian library. There are other ſmall pieces of Pho- 
tius that have been printed, and not a few till extant in 
manuſcript only. | | g 
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PICARD (Jonx), a celebrated French aſtronomer, was 


choſen into the Academy of Sciences in 1666. Five years 


after, the king ſent him to the caſtle of Uraniſburg, huilt 
by Tycho Brahe in Denmark, in order to make aſtrono- 
mical obſervations there; which he did, and brought them 
to France, to the great benefit gf aſtronomy, He was alſo 
the firſt, who, by order of the king, viſited ſeyeral parts of 
France, to meaſure the degrees of a terreſtrial meridian, and 
to determine the meridian of France, He was labouring 
jointly with Caſſini, when he died in 1683. His works, 
which conſiſt of pieces phyſical and aſtronomical, are to be 


found in the fth and 7th volumes of the Academy of 


Sciences, Picard was an eccleſiaſtic. 


PIcART (BZNMAR D), 2 famous engraver, was ſon of 
nh a famous engraver alſo, and born at Paris 
in 1673. He learned the principles of deſign, and the ele- 


ments of his art, from his father, and ſtudied architecture 


and perſpective under Sebaſtian le Clerc. His uncqmmon ta- 


lents in this way ſoon began to ſhew themſe]ves;; and, at 


ten years of age, he engraved the hermaphrodite of Pouſſin, 
which was ſoon followed by two pieces of cardinal de Riche- 
lieu's tomb, Theſe works laid the foundation of that great 
reputation, which this celebrated artiſt afterwards acquired. 


When grown up, he went into Hollang, whers his parents 
had ſettled themſelves ; e two years ſtay, returned 
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to Paris, and married a wife, who died ſoon after. Having 
embraced the Reformed religion, he returned to Holland, for 
the ſake of that freedom in the exerciſe of it, whith he could 
not have at Paris; and there his active genius produced all 
thoſe maſter- pieces, which made him conſidered as the moſt 
ingenious artiſt of his age. Nothing is ſuperior to that in- 
vention, diſpoſition, correctneſs, propriety and elegance, 


which is ſeen in all his works. A multitude of books are foll 
adorned with plates of his engraying. He died in 1733, the 
aged 60 : his Haber Stephen died at Amſterdam in 1721, the 
aged go. | Is | is 
A | e LIN 2 al 
PIERCE (Ep wan), an Engliſh painter, who flou- Ra 
Tiſhed in the reigns of Charles I. and II. He was eminent in 
both in hiſtory and landſcapes, ' He alſo drew architecture, tic 
pe ive, &c. and was much eſteemed in his time. But Re 
there is little of his work now remaining, the far greater pie 
part being deſtroyed in the fire of London, 1666. It Joi 
chiefly conſiſted of altar-pieces, ceilings of churches, and the 
the like ; of which laſt ſort there is one yet remaining, done the 
by him, in Covent-garden church, where are to be ſound m. 


many admirable parts of a good pencil. He worked ſome tw 
time for Vandyck ; and ſeveral pieces of his performing are rit 
to be ſeen at Belvoir caſtle in Leiceſterſhire, He died in hi 
London about fifty years ago, leaving behind him three ſons, pl 


who all became famous in their different ways. One was a W 
moſt excellent carver in ſtone, as appears by a noble marble th 
vaſe of his doing at Hampton court, T 


_ PIERINO (pr Vaca), an eminent Italian painter, 
was born in Tuſcany about 1500: he was poorly bred, and 
ſcarce two years old when he loſt his mother. His father 
.was 3 ſoldier, and his nurſe a ſhe-goat, He came young to 
Florence, and was put to a hoop ' who uſed to ſend him to 
the painters with colours an Be s. Of them he learned 
to deſign, and in a little time became the moſt fkilful of all 
the young painters in Florence. An ordinary painter, whoſe 
name was Vaga, took bim in his company to Rome; and 
from e ie him he was called del Vaga, for his true 
name was Buonagorſi. At Rome, he worked half the week 
for/painters; and the other half, including Sundays and ho- 
lidays, he ſpent in ſtudy and deſigning, Sometimes he 
might W found among the ruins, Letin for antique 
aments; or deſigning the baſſo relievos ; Laage in 
Michael Angelo s chapel ; and ſometimes in the halls of the 
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Vatican. He alſo: ſtudied anatomy, and other ſciences ne- 


ceſſary to his profeſſion. - By this induſtry he got ſo much 
een that he was ſoon taken notice of by the beſt maſ- 
ters 5 and Raphael employed him, jointly with Giovanni d'U- 
dine and others, to help him in the execution of his deſigns. 
Of all his contemporary artifts, none underſtood the orna- 
ments and decorations of painting fo well as he; or fo boldly 
followed Raphael's guſto, as is to be ſeen by the pictures in 
the Vatican lodgings, which were performed by him, viz. 
the paffage of the river Jordan; the fall of the walls of Je- 
richo ; the battle in which Joſhua commanded the ſun ta 


ſtand ſtil} 5 our Saviour's nativity, baptiſm, and laſt ſupper. 
Raphael's friendſhip procured him other conſiderable works 


in the Vatican, and Pierino ſhewed his gratitude by his par- 
ticular affection for him. But the plague driving him from 
Rome, he returned to Florence, where having painted ſome 
pieces; he went back to Rome. Aſter ael's death, he 


joined with Julio Romano and Franceſco il Fattore, to finiſh 
the works in the Vatican, which were f leſt imperfect by 


their common maſter; and, to confirm their friendſhip, he 


married Franceſco's ſiſter in 1525 ; yet they were ſeparated 


two years afterward by the Spaniards beſicging Rome. Pie- 
rino was taken priſoner, and obliged to pay a large ſum for 
his ranſom. He went then to Genoa, where he was em- 
ployed by Prince Doria to paint a palace, which that prince 


was then building. In this work he made uſe of cartoons; 


the convenience of which he diſcovered to one Geronimo 
Treviſano, a painter, who had laughed at them, and ta 
others who came to him to learn the advantage of them. 
From Genoa he removed to Piſa, intending, at bis wife's 
requeſt, to ſettle there; but, after he h4d drawn ſome pic- 


tures, he returned to Genoa, and worked again for prince 


Doria. He then went a ſecond time to Piſa, and thence ta 
Rome, where Paul III. and cardinal Farneſe gave him fo 
much work, that he was forced to quit the execution of 
it to others, and content himſelf with making the defigns.- 


At the ſame time the pope ſent for Titian to Rome, which 
made Pierino fo jealous, and grieved him ſo much, that he 


did all in his power to oblige Titian to haſten back to Ve- 
nice, in which be ſucceeded. The multiplicity of Pierino's 
buſineſs, and his vivacity in his ces, drained his 
ſpirits in the lower of his age. At 42, he ſpent his time 
wholly in viſiting his friends; and lived pleaſantly till his 
47th year, when he died of an apoplexy, ip 1549 * of 
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Of all Raphael's:difciples, Pierino kept the character of 
his maſter longeſt; 1 mean, his exterior character and man- 
ner of deſigning : for he fell very much ſhort of the fineneſs 
of Raphael's thinking. He had a particular genius for the 
decoration of places according to their cuſtoms. His inven- 
tion in that kind of painting was very ingenious; 3 and 
order are every where to be met with, and his diſpoſitions, 
which are ordinary in his pictures, are wonderful in his or- 
naments: ſome of theſe he has made little, and ſome great, 
and placed them both with ſo much art, that they ſet off 
one another by compariſon and contraſt. His figures are 
diſpoſed and deſigned according to Raphael's guſto; and if 
Raphael gave him at firſt ſome ſlight ſketches of ornaments, 
as he did to Giovanni d' Udine, he executed them to ad- 
miration. The tapeſtrics of the ſeven. planets, in ſeven 
pieces, which Pierino deſigned for Diana de Poitiers, and 
which were, when De-Piles wrote, with Monſieur the firſt 
preſident at Paris, ſufficiently confirms what has been ſaid. 


- PIERIUS; - See VALERIANus. - + 


PIGHIUS (STEPHANUs), a very learned German, was 

born at Campen in Overyſlel, 1520: and, when grown 

Bloom's up, went to Rome, where he ſpent eight years in the ſtudy 

ee ge of Roman antiquities, and acquired à depth and ſkill/in 

them, which was not exceeded, if it was equalled, by any. 

He then returned to Germany, and was taken into the fa- 

mily of Antony Perenotus, the cardinal de Granyelle, who 

was a great patron of men of letters. The cardinal made 

Pighius his librarian, who ſhut himſelf up, and ſcarcely 

converſed with any thing but books for many years. He 

gave the firſt good edition of Valerius Maximus in 1585, 

8vo. Afterwards he became preceptor ta Charles, prince 

of Juliers and Cleves, and was to have attended him to 

Rome: but Charles died, and left Pighius nothing farther 

to do, than to deplore the loſs of him in a panegyric. This 

he did in a piece, called“ Hercules Prodicus; where he 

*deſcribed Charles as another Hercules, with all the qua- 

lities of a good prince. He did not loſe his reward; for 

William, the father of Charles, made him canon of the 

cChurch, and head maſter of the ſchool, at Santen; where 
he died in 1604, aged 84. | 4 Fi | 

His “ Annales, ſeu F aſti Romanorum magiſtratuum et 

« provingiarum, are drawn up in à more exact and copious 

5 5 : | | manner, 
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PIGHIUS. 347 
anner, than even thoſe of Sigonius and Onuphrius Pan- 
nius. He commended the care of them to his friends 
pon his death-bed ; and Andreas Schottus publiſhed them at 
ntin's preſs, 161 5, in three vols. folio. © I have really 
found, and hope I ſhall prove to others, that it is not 
poſſible to have a better commentary upon Tully's biſ- 
 torical work, Livy, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, Dion Caſ- 
ſius, Florus, and all the writers of Roman affairs, than 
theſe Annals of Pighius.” So fays Schottus, in his Pre- 
ice to them; and all learned men, who have conſulted and 
xamined them, have found what he ſays to be true. Voſ- 
us has noted one error in this excellent work, which is, the 
Jacing Eutropius later than St. Auguſtin ; yet beſtows the De big. 
igheſt encomiums upon the author, and pronounces him [tin 5 
Vir de Valerio Maximo, de annalibus ſuis Romanis, de Bec 
© univerſa antiquitate Romana præclarè meritus,” N 
RN 7 . 285. 
PIGNORIUS (LAUREN TVs), a very learned Italian, 
vas born at Padua in 1571, and bred an eccleſiaſtic. He Blounts 
ade deep reſearches into antiquity, and publiſhed ſeveral gendem an 
orks which are curious. His “ Menſa Iftaca,” and ſome Nice, 
other pieces, which illuſtrate the antiquities and hierogly- tom. 21 
phics of the Egyptians, gained him the reputation of a man 
gecurately as well as profoundly learned. He was alſo ad- 
lifted to making verſes ; and there is, beſides elogies, epi- 
phs, and other 2 5 this way, a poem of his inſcribed to 
Pope Urban VIII. It muſt be remembered to the honour of 
"ignorius, that the great Galileo procured an offer to be made 
dim of the profeſſorſhip of polite literature and eloquence in 
te univerſity of Piſa ; which his love of ſtudious retirement 
and his country made him decline, He wrote a great num- 
ter of things in Italian, as well as in Latin. In 1630, the 
ardinal Fr, Barberini procured him a canonry in the church 
df Trevigio, but he did not enjoy it long; for the plague 
came to Padua the year after, and carried him off. G. Voſ- | 
us has Jeft 3 ſhort but honourable teſtimony of him: he De hit. 
ſays, that he was « ob eximiam eruditionem atque humani- Et. i, , 
* tatem illi chariſſimus vir.“ 8 : 3 
PILES (Rogg px), an ingenious Frenchman, was 
born at Clamecy, of a good family, in 1635; made his 
rſt appleation to letters at Nevers and Auxerre; then went 
to Paris for philoſophy ; and laſtly, ſtudied divigity In the 
Sorbonne. In the mean time he cultivated the art of paint- 
ing, for which he had a ſtrong natural taſte: he learned 
; 28 155 to 
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„pupil, being ſent on an embaſſy to Venice, de Piles attend 


a 0 a 
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to deſign of Recollet, and contracted a friendſhip wi 
Al. du Freſnoy, whoſe Latin poem upon painting he trau 
lated into French. Menage, who lodged with de Piles ; 
the cloiſter Notre Dame, became acquainted with his ere 
merit, and procured him, in 1652, the province of inſtru er 
ing and educating the fon of Monſ. Amelot: in which econ: 
gave ſuch ſatisfaction, that, when his pupil was old enogf H louf 


to travel, he attended him to Italy, where he had a fine o ord: 
portunity of gratifying his taſte for painting. Upon his E Lon 


turn to Paris, he devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of this art 
Joining practice with theory; and ſoon became famo 
among the connoiſſeurs. In 1682, Amelot, his quonda 


ed him as ſecretary; and, during his reſidence there, u Lo! 
ſent by the Marquis de Louvois into Germany, to purch: 
pictures for the king, 50 alſo to execute a commiſſion re 
; Latin to ſtate affairs. In 1685, he attended Mr. Amelot 
Liſdon; and in 1689 to Swiſſerland, in the ſame capacity 
In 1692, he was ſent incog. to Holland, under the appear 
ance of a virtuoſo in the picture way, but in reality to 20 
ſecretly with the friends of France. He was diſcovere: 
and thrown into priſon, where he continued till the peace d 
Ryſwick, and amuſed himſelf with writing The Lives tor 
4 Painters,” In 1705, old as he was, he attended M er, 
 Ametvt into Spain, when he went as ambaſſador extraordiWreſc! 
nary : but, the air of Madrid not agreeing with bim, b 
was forced to return. He died in 1709, aged 74. 
Beſides his © Tranſlation of F 9 and * Lives eee 
4c the Painters,” he wrote An Abridgement of Anatoiſr v 
<<. my,“ accommodated to the arts of painting and ſculp- 
< ture ;'” Dialogues upon the Knowledge of Painting, ant 
<« the Judgement to be formed of Pictures; * A Diſſerta- 
« tion upon the Works of the moſt famous Painters; 
The Elements of practical Painting, &c, His boo 
are all in French. FCC 70, Ted 


PILKINGTON (Mrs. Larirra), an Engliſh wit an 
poeteſs, was the daughter of Dr. Van Lewen, a gentleman 
Filkize- of Dutch extraction, who ſettled in Dublin, by a lady o 


nen by her- g inchnation and taſte for letters, eſpecially for poetty Mei t 
I + 1749 and her performances were conſidered as extraordinary for 
3 her years. This, with a very e ins ſprightlineſs, drewMſfoli 
many admirers; and at length ſhe became the wife of th Nuo 

_— Rev. Matthew Pilkington, à gentleman known in 11 fit. 
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tical world by bis volume of © Miſcellanies,” reviſed by 
Nan Swift. Sbe had not been long married, ere Mr. 
llkington grew Ae. as ſhe relates, not of her perſon, 
t of her underſtanding; and her poetry, which when a 
wer he admired with raptures, was changed, now he was 
come her huſband, into an object of envy. During theſe 
aloufies, Mr. Pilkington in 1732 went into England, 
order to ſerve as chaplain to Mr. Barber, lord mayor 
London; and, growing at a diſtance into better humour 
th his wife, wrote her a very kind letter, in which he 
formed her, that her verſes were full of elegance and 
uuty ; that Mr. Pope, to whom he had ſhewn them, longed 
ſee the writer; and that he himſelf wiſhed her heartily 
London. She accepted the invitation, went, and returned 
ith her huſband to Ireland; where, it ſeems, ſhe underwent 
violent perſecution of tongues; and ſuſpicions were taken 

p, we know not on what grounds, againſt her chaſtity. 
Not long after this, an accident threw her affairs into 
neat confuſion : her father was ſtabbed, ſhe ſays, by acci- 
nt; but many in Dublin believed, by his own wife, 
jough ſome ſaid, by his own hand. Be this as it will, 
1 having now no further expectation of a 
tune by her, threw off all reſerve in his behaviour to 
er, and wanted an apportunity to get rid of her, which 
reſently offered itſelf. The ſtory of their ſeparation is told 
t large in her Memoirs, the ſubſtance of which is, 
at ſhe was ſo indiſcreet as to permit a gentleman to be 
tized in her bedchamber at two o'clock in the morning; 
vr which ſhe makes this apology : < Lovers of learning, I 
am ſure, will pardon me, as 1 ſolemnly declare it was the 
attractive charms of a new book, which the gentleman 
would not lend me, but conſented to ſtay till I read it 
; through, that was the ſole motive of my detaining him.“ 
his is unſatisfactory; and, as ſhe has ſaid no more in 
avour of her innocence, may we not reaſonably conclude 
ter to have been-guilty ? "hs | a 
She came afterwards to England, and ſettled in London ; 


vbere, getting her ſtory known by means of Colley Cibber, Ap 


be lived ſome time upon contributions from the great: but 
u length theſe ſuccours failed, and we find her in the priſon 
of the Marſhalſea. After lying nine weeks bert, ſhe was 
releaſed by the ;goodnefs of her friend Mr. Cibber, who had 
lolicited charities for her; and then, weary of attending 
upon the great, ſhe reſolved to employ five guineas ſhe had 
kit, in trade: and accordingly, taking a, little ſhop in gt. 
| 7 %* . "mes, 
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James's Street, ſhe furniſhed it with pamphlets and prints 

How long ſhe continued: behind the counter, is not related 

but ſhe has told us, that, by the liberality of her friends, an 

the bounty of her ſubſcribers, ſhe was ſet above want; an; 

that the autumn of her days was like to be ſpent in peace and 

| ſerenity. Whatever were her proſpects, ſhe lived not long 

to enjoy the comforts of this competence; for, Aug. 29 

1750, ſhe died at Dublin in her'3gth years 

© Conſidered as a writer, ſhe holds no mean rank. She wa 

the author of The Turkiſh Court, or London Apprentice, 

a comedy acted at Dublin in 1748, but never printed. The 

firſt act of her tragedy, « The Roman Father, was no i 

ſpecimen of her talents that way; and throughout her © Me 

s moits,” which are written with great ſprightlineſs and 

wit, and deſcribe the different humours of mankind very na 

turally, are ſcattered many beautiful little pieces, written in 

- the rac: fire po... os args 

W na. pIN EUS (SEVERINUS), in French Pineau, was born at 
Te. rom. Chartres about 1550, and bred a ſurgeon, He went and 
wii. ſettled at Paris, where he became ſo famous in his pro- 
feſſion, that he was made ſurgeon to the King. He excelled 
particularly in lithotomy, a branch in chirurgery, which 
was then very imperfectly underſtood; and publiſhed a diſ- 
courſe in French upon the extraction of the ſtone out of 
the bladder, in 1610, 8vo.' We know no other particulars 
of his life, excepting that he died at Paris in 1619. He is 
chiefly recorded here on account of a Latin book, publiſhed 
in 1598, which was much ſought after, and went through 
ſeveral impreſſions: it was intituled, De notis integritatis & 
& corruptionis virginum, or, „of the marks by which a 
« maid's virginity may be known.“ His intention in this 
work, as he tells us in the preface, was, to be ſerviceable to 
* thoſe who are called upon to give their opinions in certain 
cauſes, wherein the women were plaintiffs: ſometimes be- 
Cauſe, through the impotency of an huſband, they ſtill kept 
their virginity; at other times, as in the caſe of raviſhment, 
becauſe they had loſt it. A German tranſlation was made 
of this work, and publiſhed at Francfort; but the ſale of it 
was forbidden by the magiſtrates, who did not think proper 
that ſubjects ſo delicate ſhould be treated in the language of 
the country. Pineau wrote his book originally in French, 
Aa ujd- intended to publiſh it in that tongue; but finding by 
5 the ſpecichens of it, which he ſhewed to ſome perſons, that 
it gave occaſion to looſe diſcourſes and impertinent jeſts, be 
„ _— > 8 7 | reſolved 
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;eſolved to writs only for the learned. Accordingly, he con- 
cluded his preface with the following lines of Horace: 


Odi profanum vulgus, & arceo : 
Favete linguis : carmipa non prius 
Audita, muſarum fſacerdos,  . © 
Virginibus pueriſque canto, . , 


PINDAR, the prince of Lyric poets, was a contemporary 
of Æſchylus, and born ſomewhat above forty years before the 
expedition of Xerxes againſt the Greeks, and better than 
five hundred before Chriſt.” The place of his birth was Kennet's 
Thebes, the capital of Bœotia: a country of ſo groſs and Gin 
heavy an air, as to render the extreme ſtupidity-of its inha- "ora 
bitants proverbial, We find the poet, in his ſixth olympic, 
confeſſing the diſadvantage of his climate, yet reſolving to See Pro- 
exempt himſelf from the general cenſure. His parents are e. 
ſuppoſed to have been of low condition, ſo that he could not 
have any extraordinary advantages of education : and there- 
fore we muſt impute his attainments to the prodigious force 
of his natural genius. We have little account of hig way of 
lifez only we are informed in general, that he was highly 
courted and reſpected by moſt of the princes and ſtates of 
Greece, One would think they really believed him ſome- 
thing more than a mortal, when we find them allowing him 
a ſhare with the gods in their gifts and offerings: which 
they did by the command of the oracle itſelf. For the 
prieſteſs at Delphi ordered the people to give a part of their 
firſt fruits, which they brought thither, as a preſent to Pin- 
dar: and he had an iron ſtool ſet on purpoſe for him in that pauſan. in 
temple, on which he uſed to ſit, and ſing verſes in honour Bœotic. 
of o phe 53 3 1 oo: hel 
His countrymen, the Thebans, had an unlucky grudge 
againſt him, for commending their mortal enemies, the men 
of Athens; and were provoked to fine him, for his affront to 
the ſtate in ſo doing. They ſhewed their ill-will to him far- _ 
ther, by determining a poetic prize againſt him, in favour of 
a woman, the ingenious and beautiful Corinna. In the 
mean time, the Athenians made him a preſent of double the 
value of his fine; and, what was ſtill more, erected a noble 
ſtatue in honour of him. His greateſt patron was king: 
Hiero of Syracuſe, whom he has confecrated to immorta= 
lity in ſo many pieces: and he ſhould ſeem to he left 
Thebes to attend in the court of that princesfince, com- 
poſing the 2d Pythic in his honour, and addreſſing himſelf 35 6 
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35% PINDAR 
the Syracuſans, he ſays, To you from. fertile. Thebes t 
< come, laden with Jerk z” 8 perhaps this might be 
ſpoken only in the perſon of him who went to Syracuſe to 
ſing his hymn, at the feaft held there after Hierp's victory. 
It is likely, he paſſed his whole time in the eaſe and tran. 
quillity commonly allowed to men of his ' profeffion, with- 
out intermeddling in affairs of ftate : for we find him, in his 
<«. I{thmic,”” defending this way of life. His death is aid 
to have been the effect of his own wiſhes: for, having prayed 
the gods to ſend him the greateſt happineſs a mortal was 
capable of, he expired immediately after-in the public theatre, 
Said. | Jeaning on the knees of a young boy whom he admired. He 
woas then 55. His relations were highly reſpected after his 
_ deceaſe. The Lacedemonians, at the taking of Thebes, and 
ſaved the houſe of Pindar: which, upon a like occaſion, ma 
was preſerved alſo by Alexander the Great. The ruins of i 
this houſe were to be ſeen in the time of Pauſanias, who b 
lived under the reign of Antoninus the philoſopher. 6 | 
Of all the numerous works, which he is faid to have com- « j 
poſed, we haye only his four books of hymns of triumph, on 


the conquerors of the four renowned games of Greece: the c 
Olympian, the Pythian, the Nemæan, and the Iſthmian. ce 
It was a common thing to hire Pindar for this fervice z and no TH 


victory was thought complete, till it had the approbation of 1c 

his muſe. The ſpirit of Pindar's poetry is ſo ſublime, and TY 

the beauty ſo peculiar, that it is hardly poſſible to examine it « 

by parts: and therefore the beſt j have uſually con- & 

tented themſelves with confirming his general title of te 

“ prince and father of lyric poetry, without engaging in ce 

the ſearch of his particular 1 For that prodi- W: 

5 gious elevation of ſpirit, that amazing beauty of ſentences, ſio 

. Orat. Od. a. that boundleſs ſcope of thought, and that daring liberty of 


ge te ter 
: _ at. 1a&, figures and of meaſures, are as likely to deter a critic. as an fet 


Orar, lib. x, imitator: His Pegaſus,” as Cowley ſays; 6 flings writer ce 
„ . and reader too, that fits not ſure.. 3 though he 
appeared his moſt dangerous rival, had yet generoſity enougtt "I 
cd give him his juſt commendations: he called him inimi- 
ttable, and, as Quintilian ſays,  deſervedly. + Pindar and th 
SeR, xxiii, 4: Sophocles,“ ſays Longinus, like a. rapid fire, carry pr 
4 eyery thing before them, though ſometimes that fire is | 
_ << unexpectedly and unaccountably quenched. . The: gran- | 
, *deup df his poetry, and his deep erudition, made the ancients WI ne 
88. che title of the Wiſeſt, the Divine, the Great, di 
akAnd de mbit Sublime : Plato calls him the Wiſeſt and the te 
Du ine z. Aichylus, the Great ; and . 
a 8 . 9 "Ng 6 udlime. 
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sublime. Lord Bacon ſays, that “ it is peculiar to De Aug. 
« Pindar, to ſtrike the minds of men ſuddenly with ſome **** 
« wonderful turn of thought, as it were, with a divine 
ce ſcepter. VTAD i „ 1 

It is not improper to obſerve, that ſome prejudices have 
ariſen among the moderns againſt Pindar, from certain Preface to 
writings. known by the name of Pindaric odes: but very gusgef ü- 
few under that title, not excepting even thoſe written by the Giiben 
admired Cowley, whoſe wit and fire firſt brought them into Wes, Eſq; 
reputation have the leaft reſemblance to the manner of the 733 
author whom they pretend to imitate, and from whom they 
derive their name; or, if any, it is ſuch a reſemblance only 
as is expreſſed by the Italian word caricatura, a monſtrous 
and diſtorted likeneſs, - This obſervation has been already 
made by Congreve, in his preface to two admirable odes, 
written profeſſedly in imitation of Pindar: "The character works, 


& of theſe late Pindarics,” ſays: he, * is a bundle of ram- vol. iii. 


« bling incoherent thoughts, expreſſed in a like parcel of 
« irregular ſtanzas, which alſo conſiſt of ſuch another com- 
« plication of diſproportioned, uncertain, and perplexed 
te verſes and rhimes.—On'the contrary,” adds he, there 


is nothing more regular than the Odes of Pindar, both as 


© to the exact ꝓbſervation of the meaſures and numbers of 
tc his ſtanzas and verſes, and the perpetual coherence of his 
te thoughts. For though his digreſſions are frequent, and 
© his tranſitions ſudden; yet is there ever ſome ſecret con- 
* nection, which, though not always appearing to the eye, 
© never fails to communicate itſelf to the underſtanding of 
&« the reader. Upon the whole, a poetical imagination, a 
warm and enthuſiaſtic genius, a bold and figurative expreſ- 
ſion, and a conciſe and ſententious ſtyle, are the charac- 
teriſtical beauties of Pindar; very different from the far- 
fetched thoughts, the. witty extravagances, and puerile con- 
ceits of his wretched imitators. CO” „„ 
The beſt editions of this poet are, that of Henry Stephens, 


1566, 24to; that af Erafmus Schmidius, 1616, 4to; but 


eſpecially that of Oxford, 1697, in folio. From this laſt 
there was a neat and correct edition, with a Latin verſion, 
printed at London in 1755, ſmall 8 Voß. 


PINTURRICHIO (BznxaxDIxo), the inventgr of 2 


4 


new way of painting, in the 15th century. He gimed to 


. - - 
chi- 


diſtinguiſh himſelf, by introducing the baſſo relievg 5 


tecture into his pieces: but this being contraf to 
Vor. X. "AE 
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painting, which always ſuppoſes a flat ſuperficies, nobody 
ſurvived an accident which proved the cauſe of his death. 


gave him a chamber, that he might work with more conve- 
nience; and, that the room might not be incumbered with 


treaſure, that he died a little after of mere grief 


ing him wholly to deſigning, he could not fix 3 hat 


a face; and a man, wha was not handſome enough to de- 


PINTURRICHIO. 


followed his example. Pinturrichio painted ſeveral things 
in the Vatican for the papes Innocent VIII. and Alexan- 
der VI. We ſhould have had more of his works, had he 


The flory is worth knowing, and will give us his moral 
character. When he was at Siena, the monks of the order 
of St. Francis, who were fond of having a picture from him, 


any thing which had no relation to his art, they took away 
all the furniture, except an old ſuit of armour, which ſeemed 


too troubleſome to remove. Pinturrichio, being naturally 
quick and impatient, would have it taken away immediate. 


; but in removing it, a piece happened fo break off, in 
22 were hid five ndr! . This diſap- 
pointment ſurprized Pinturrichio ſo much, and vexed him 
fo heartily, the friars thereby having the _— of the 

forrow, 


1513 in ie goth year: 
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PIPER (Francis 12), an excellent Engliſh painter, 


was the fon of a Kentiſh gentleman deftended from 2 
Walloon family. His father, having a plentiful eftate, gave 
this his eldeſt fon a liberal education, and would have had 
him bred a ſcholar, or elſe a merchant ; but his genius lead- 


cular ſcience or buſineſs but the art to which he na- 
turally inclined. Drawing took up all his time and all his 
thoughts; and, being of a Bay facetious humour, his man- 
ner was humorous or comical. He delighted in drawing 
ugly faces; and had à talent ſo particular for it, that he 
would, by a tranſient view of any remarkable face he met in 
the ſtreet, retain the likeneſs fo exact in his memory, that 
in the draught you would have thought the perſon had ſat 
ſeveral times for it. It is ſaid of him, that he would ſteal 


fire to ſee his picture, fat in danger in his company. 
had a fancy peculiar to himſelf in his travels: he would often 
go away, and let his friends know nothing of his departure ; 
make the tour of France and the Netherlands a-feot; and 
ſometimes his frolic carried him as far as Grand Cairo. 


_ He newer _ advertifed his friends of his return, any more 


than ke Uid-of his intended abſence, which he did to ſur- 
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prite them- alternately with. ſorrow and joy... In this man- 
ner he travelled at ſeveral. times, through Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, the Netherlands, and Holland ; in which 
| ſeveral countries he examined the works of the painters witk 
pleaſure and judgement, and formed, to himſelf a manner 
af defighy, which no man in that kind ever excelled, nor 
perhaps Wer equalled. l. 
Having a good eſtate of his'own, and being genetous, as 
moſt men of genius are, he would never take any thing for. 
his pieces. drew them commonly over a bottle, which. 
he loved ſo well, that he ſpent great part of his hours of 
pleaſure in a tavern... This was the occaſion, that ſome of 
his beſt pieces, eſpecially ſuch as ate as large as the life, 
are-to be found in thoſe houſes ; particularly at Me. Holmes's, 
the Mitre tavern in Stocks Market, where there was a. 
room called the Amſterdam, adorned. with his pictures in 
black and white. The room took its name from his pieces 
which, repteſenting 4 Jeſuit, a Quaker preaching; and other 
preachers of molt ſects, was called the Amſterdam ; as con- 
taining an image of almoſt as many religions as are profeiled 
in that free city. He drew alſo other merry pieces for one 
Mr. Shepheard, a vintner, at the Bell in Weſtminſter, 
which-Mr. Holmes purchaſed: to make his collection of this 
maſtet s pieces the more complete; and the benefit of ſhew- 
ing them was not a little advantagequs to his houſe. Piper 
drew another famous droll piece, repreſenting a conſtable 
with his myrmidons, in very natural and diyerting poſtures: 


He ſeldom deſigned after the life, and neglected colouring :. 


yet he ſometimes, though very rarely, coloured ſome of 
his pieces, and, as we are informed, was not very unſuc- 
ceſsful in it. He was a. great. admirer and imitator of Au- 
guſtine Caracci, Rembrandt, Van Rhine, and Heemſkirk 4 
manner of deſign, and always in raptures when he ſpoke of 


Titian's colouring : for, notwithſtanding he never had ap- 


plication enougb to make himſelf maſter of that part of his 


art, he admired it in thoſe that were, eſpecially the Italians. 
He drew the pictures of ſeveral. of his friends in black and 


white, and maintained a character of truth ;- which ſhewed,. 
that if he had beſtowed time to perfect himſelf in colouring, 
he would have rivalled the beſt of our portrait painters. Lo- 
wards the latter end of his life, having impalted his fortune, 


he ſometimes took money. He drew ſome deſigns for Mr. 
Iſaac Becket, who performed them in mezzotinto. Thoſe 


draughts were eng CUTE) AY tie 
ASS , cw: 
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PIPER 
he pleaſed, he could draw enough in half an hour to furniſt: 
2 week's work for Becket IAÄJJ. | 
_ His invention was fruitful, and his drawing bold and free. 


He underſtood. landſkip painting, and performed it to perfec- 


tion. He was particularly a great maſter in perſpective. In 


deſigning his landſkips, he had a manner pecuhar to himſelf, 


He always carried a long book about with him, like a mu- 


 fic-book, which, when he had a mind to draw, he opened; 
and, looking through it, made the lower corner of the 


middle of the book his point of fight 5 by which, when he 
had formed his view, he directed his perſpective, and finih- 
ed his picture. His hand was ready, his-{trokes bold; and, 
in his etching, ſhort. He etched ſeveral things himſelf, ge- 
nerally on oval filver plates for his friends; who, being moſt 
of them as hearty lovers of the bottle as himſelf, put them 
over their glaſſes, and made lids with them for their tobacco- 
boxes. He drew ſeveral of the Grand Seignors heads for 
Sir Paul Rycaut's “ Hiſtory of the Turks,“ which were en- 
graved by Mr. Elder. In the latter part of his life, he ap- 
plied himſelf to modelling in wax in baſſo relievo; in which 


manner he did abundance of things with good ſucceſs. He 
often ſaid, he wiſhed he had thought of it ſooner, for that ſort 
of work ſuited better with his genius than any: had he lived 


longer, he would have arrived to great perfection in it. 


Some time before his death another eſtate fell to him, by 


the deceaſe of his mother; when, giving himſelf new liberty 


on this enlargement of his fortune, he fell into a fever by his 


free way of hving ; and, employing a ſurgeon to let him 
blood, the man unluckily prieked an artery, which aceident 
proved mortal. Piper was very fat, whieh might contri- 
bute to this miſhap. He died in Aldermanbury, about 
1740. BP. oy 2 


Hlopever corpulent and heavy Piper's body was, his mind 
was always ſprightly and gay. He was never out of hu- 
mour, nor dull; and had he borrowed more time from his 
mirth to give to his ſtudies, he had certainly been an honour 


to his country: however, he lives ſtill in the memory of his 
acquaintance with the character of an honeſt gentleman, and 


[] Being one day at a tavery with They did thus ten times, and between 


- Fanthornie, Hart the graver, and others, them wrought up the heads to fuch a 
e ſcratcbed' a head with a coal ona height of force, that nothing could 


wtrencher, and gave it to Falthorne, be better done in that kind. Theſe 
who touched upon” it. In the mean trenchers are ſtill extant; but we .can- 


mme, Piper drew another on another not learn in'whoſe hands they are at 
- trencher, and exchanged it with Fai- preſent, 3 . 


derne for that which he had touched. 
e 2 great 
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E great maſter in his art. His pieces are ſcattered up and 
down, chiefly in London; and the beſt and moſt of them 
were lately in the hands of Mr. Le Piper his brother, a 


8 * 


merchant in that city. 


- PITCAIRNE ( CHIBALD), an eminent Scots phyſi- 
cian,; was deſcended. from an ancient family in the county of 

Fife, and born at Edinburgh on Chriſtmas day 4652. Af - From the 
ter being properly grounded in languages at a private ſchool 5 Dig. 
in Dalkeith, he was removed to the univerſity of Edin- are told. 1 
þurgh.z. Where, having gone through a courſe of philoſophy, that the 
he ſtudied firſt divinity, and then the civil law. Severe Poiculars 
application impairing his health, he grew hectic, ang had maniested 
all the appearances of being in a conſumption ; for which he by a very 
was adviſed. to travel to 8 in France, but found ug le 3 
himſelf covered by the time he reached Paris. He deter- friend of 


mined to purſue the ſtudy of the law in the univerſity there; Fiteairge. 
but there being no able profeęſſor of it, and meeting with 
ſome. of his countrymen, who were ſtudents in phyſic, he 
changed his purpoſe a. ſecond, time, and joined with them, 
He had not been thus employed many months, when he was 
called home bychis father: and now, having laid in the firſt 
elements of all the three profeſſions, he was abſolutely unde- 
termined zxhich to follow. It was then be applied himſelf to 
the mathematics, in which he made a; very great progreſs 
without a maſter ; but at laſt, obſerving a connection be- 
tween. phyſic and geometry, be fixed his choice unalterably 
upon.that profeſſion. 
After; applying far ſome time at Edinburgh to botany, 
pharmacy, and the materia medica, he went a ſecond time 
to Paris, where he finiſhed his ſtudies ; and then, a little be- 
fore the Revolution, returned to Scotland, where he preſently 
came into good buſineſs, and acquired an extenſive reputa- 
tion. In 1688, he publiſhed a piece, intituled, (“ Solutig 
* problematis de inventoribus; the deſign of which was, ta 
aſcertain Harvey's right to the diſcovery of thę circulation 
of the, blood. Ta 1692, he had an invitation from the cu- 
ators of the univerſity of Leyden, to be profeſſor. of phy- 
ic there, which. he accepted, and wept and made bis in- 
auguration ſpeech. the -2hth, of April that year. He conti. 
nued there little more than a year ; during ,which ſhort 
ſpace he publiſhed ſeveral diſſertations, chiefly with a yiew . 
of ſhewing,,the uſefulneſs of . mathematics to .phplic : and 
Pitcairne was the fir who introduced the mechanic. prin- 
rer arg that a ee 924 AUF NPNE by 
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PITCAIRNE. 


the late Dr. Mead, He returned to e in #694; ta 
diſcharge an dey e to a young lady, the daughter 
of Sir Archibald Stephenſon, an eminent bete in Edin. 
burgh z and, being ſoon after married to her, wus fully re- 
ſalved to ſet out again for Holland: but, the 2. 
rents being un willing to part With her, he fett]ed 5 
* þ, be a valedictory letter to the terte of 
2 is lady did not ſutvive her marriage many years; 
* — brought bim a daughter, who Was er wares mar- 
Tied to the t of 3 | ente 
ne 17ot, he republiſhed his. « Diflertations,” With ſome 
new ones; and dedicated them to Bellini, profellor at Pi- 
ſa, in return to the ſame — 1 ent, which Bellini had 
made him; when he publiſhed his“ Opuſeuſa,”!' They 
were pri printed at Rotterdam in one yolume Ito, under this 


rifle, * Niſputationes Medici,” of which there are eight. 


The laſt edition pubfſhed in | his Jife-tim©"eathe gut at 
Edinburgh, a "few: months before his death, Which 'hap- 
pened G , 1713. After wards ety publiſhed his lec- 
rares to hls cds under che title of Elementa . 
« cine  Phybeb= Mathematica,” "although he had it; 

much pains $a man could take, to prevenxothe p zubl / 
of any thing in that way: He even ſhews Dog concern 
abort cis, in his Differtativhi „ de circulatione! io rough in 

* animalibus genitis et non 57 er” BY 

In 1598, 1 hindered' by fickneſs froht attending the 
calls of tis on, he Al himfdr with Writing © Re- 
marks upon Sir Robert Sibbald's Prödromus Hiſtoriæ 
« Nturiks Scotiæ.“ That phyſician had publiſhed 2trea- 
tiſe, wherein” be ridiculed the new method of app 11 85 
metry to ; m return to wicht, Pitcairne wrote, “Dif- 
ſertatio As Hiftoriz Nitiurilis,” Which is the title 


© 


of thefe Remarks. He did not publiſh i it, however; but, 
when | Copies 'came abroad by. actident, diſowned it's 40 
-  thar Sir Re tr, believing it not to be his, wrote: an Anker 


to it, ani dedicated it to him. Pitcaitne Rkewiſe fed to 


7 2 himſelf ſometimes with peritiug Latin poetry, for 
wich he had no'contemptible 1 talent ; and ubkſhed a few 


compoſitions ir tfis Way, utider*the” mle of „ Pbemkta Se- 


lecta/ Which \are wett of the k epigrammatic kind. He 


diſcovers. is political opinions frequently in theſe, and 
mhews himſelf to have been no friend to the ReyMlirion.” His 
Poetry has "never been much read, on account of its obſcu- 

riry, which ig principally owing tb the private occurrences 
2 e —— ee naſe the ae of a whole 
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PIT AIR NE. 


poem. That “ ad Robertum Lindeſium,“ is an inſtance 
of this, being quite unintelligible without the knowledge of 
a circumſtance in Pitcairne's life, which-be often told, but 
never without ſome emotion. His friend Lindeſey and he, 
reading together, when. very young, the known ſtory of the 
two Platonic philoſophers, who agreed that whoever died firſt 
ſhould return a viſitor to the ſurvivor, entered into the ſame 
engagement. Some 1 after, Pitcairne dreamed one morn- 
ing at his father's houſe in Fife, that Lindeſey, who was 
then at Paris, came to him, and told him, that he was not 
dead as was commonly reported, but ſtill alive, and in a 
very agreeable place, to which, he could not yet carry him. 
By the courſe. of the poſt, news came of Lindeſey's death, 
which happened ſuddenly the very morning of the dream. 
After knowing this, the poem is eaſily underſtood. 
An. ingenious fiction, intituled, 5 Archimedis ad Regem 
« Gelonem Epiſtola Albæ Grecæ reperta, has gener 
been aſcribed to Pitcairne. All his. works have been c 


lected and printed together at Leyden, 17 37, in 4to, 


PITHCEUS (PETER), a French gentleman of eminence 
in the republic of letters, was deſcended from-ar ancient and 
noble family in Normandy, and born. at Troyes in 1539. 
His taſte for literature diſcovered itſelf early, and it was cul- 8 
tivated to the utmoſt by the care of his father. He entered tome v. 
upon his ſtudies at Troyes, and was afterwards ſent to Pa- 
ris, where he became firft the ſcholar, and then the friend, 
of Turnebus. When he had finiſhed his purſuits in lan- 
guages and- the belles lettres, he was removed to Bourges, 
and placed under Cujacius, in order to ſtudy the civil law. 
His father was learned in the law, and has left no incon- 
ſiderable ſpecimen of his judgement, in the advice he gave 
his ſon, with regard to acquiring this branch of knowledge; 
which was, not to ſpend his time and pains upon voluminqus 
and barren commentators, but to his reading chiefly 
to original writers. He made ſo wonderful a progreſs, that. 
at ſeventeen. he was able to ſpeak extempore upon the moſt 
difficult queſtions ; and his maſter was not aſhamed to own, 
that even himſelf had learned ſome things of him. Cujacius 
removing to Valence, Pithceus followed him thither, and 
continued to profit by his lectures, to 1560. He then 


returned to Paris, and frequented the bar of has $a 
there, for the ſake of joining practical forms and uſages ta 
theoretic knowledge, | | © 
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In 1563, being 24, he gave the firſt fruits of his fly. 
dies to the public, in a work intituled, “ Adverſaria Sub- 
« ſeciva;” which was highly applauded by Turnebus, Lipſius, 
and other learned men, and laid the foundation of that great 
and extenſive fame he afterwards acquired. A little time 
after, he was advanced by Henry III. to ſome confidedable 
poſts ; in which, as well'as at the bar, he acquitted himſelf 
with high honour. Pithcus was a Proteſtant, - and there- 
fore. might have been involved in the terrible maſſacre of 
Saint Bartholomew in 1572. It was next to à miracle 
that he was not; for he was at Paris, where it was com- 
mitted, and in the ſame Todgings with ſeveral Hugonots, 
who were all killed. He ſeems, however, to have been 
frightened by it out of his religion ; which having, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of converts, examined and found to be 
erroneous, he ſoon abjured, 'and 'openly embraced the Ca- 
tholic faith. * Afterwards he attended the duke of Montmo- 


rency into England; and upon his return, by reaſon of 


his great wiſdom, amiableneſs of nature and manners, and 
profound knowledge in various things, became a kind of 

oracle to his countrymen, who conſulted him on all important 
occaſions. And not only his countrymen, but even foreign- 

ers, Witneſs Ferdinand the Great Duke of Tuſcany, who 

not only conſulted him, but even ſubmitted to his'deter- 
mination, in a point contrary'to his intereſts. Henry III. 

and IV. were greatly obliged to him for combating the 
League in the moſt intrepid manner, and for many other 
fervices, in which he had recourſe to his pen as well as to 

ether ens, STEIN Tn UML BE] 06258 | 
Pithœus died upon his port in 1596, leaving behind 

him a wife, whom he had'married in 1579, and' ſome chil- 

Hift, foi dren, Thuanus has repreſented him as the moſt excellent 
rem ports and accompliſhed man of the age in which he lived; and all 
1596 the learned have agreed to ſpeak well of him. He collected 
2 a moſt valuable library, which was rich in manuſcripts, as 
well as printed books ; and he took many precautions to hin- 

dev its being diſperſed after his death, but in vain, He pub- 

. Hiſhed a great number of works in various ways, upon law, 
hiſtory, and claſſical literature; and he gave ſeveral new and 


corre editions of ancient writers. He was the firſt- who 


Art. Puæ- made the world acquainted with the '* Fables of Phædrus:“ 
as. they, together with the name of their author, being utterly 
unknown and unheard of, till publiſhed from a manuſcript 


of his. 3 N ee. 
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PITISCUS. 


PITISCUS (Samver), a very learned man, who did 
good ſervice to the republic of letters by ſeveral uſeful works 
was born at Zulphen, in the Low Countries, 1637. He | i] 
ſtudied the belles lettres at Deventer under Gronovius, and 1 
divinity at Groningen. Some little time after his education I 
vas completed, he was elected maſter of the public ſchool at | 14 
Lutphen; and, in 1685, had the direction of the college ß 1h 
St, Jerome at Utrecht given him, where he performed all | 
the offices of a good governor to the end of his life. He died 
in 1717, aged fourſcore years. He was the author of many 
Latin works, full of deep erudition and laborious reſearches ;; 
among which are, Lexicon Latino-Belgicum,”* to ;' 
« Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanorum,“ a very uſeful and 
valuable work, folio) &c. He gave editions of Quintus 
Curtius,“ “ Suetonius, “ Aurelius Victor, &c. on 
which he wrote large and copious notes; not in the way of 
verbal criticiſm, which he openly diſclaimed, but for the. 
ſike of illuſtrating their ſenſe, and explaining ancient cuf- 
toms, - Thus his “ Notes upon Suetonius,“ in the 4to edi- 
tion eſpecially, may be read with great advantage by all who 
would be well werſed in that branch of learning: they are 
indeed tranſcribed chiefly from his “ Lexicon Antiquitatum 
Romanorum. He publiſhed alſo a new edition of © Ro- 
| ſinus's Roman Antiquities,” EN 1 


PITS, or PITSEUS (Joux), an Engliſh biographer, 
was born at Alton, in Hampſhire, 1560; and at eleven, 
lent to Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter. He was elect- 
ed thence probationer fellow of New College in Oxford, at Ath. Oxon, 
eichteen; but, in leſs than two years, left the kingdom as a Gen. Di. 
voluntary Romiſh exile, and went to Doway, where he was 
kindly received by Dr. Thomas Stapleton, who gave him 
advice relating to his ſtudies. Purſuant to this, he paſſed 
from Doway to Rheims; and, after one year ſpent in the 
Engliſh college there, was ſent to the Engliſh college aa 
Rome, where he ſtudied ſeven years, and was then ordained 
prieſt. Returning to Rheims about 1589, he there taught 
rhetoric and Greek for two years: but the civil wars in 
France induced him to withdraw to Lorraine; and, at Pont- 
2-Muſſow, he took the degree of maſter of arts, and ſoon A 
after thrat of bachelor of aq Next, [Zang into Upper 
Germany, he reſided a year and à half at Trierg ; and after- 
wards removed to Ingolſtadt in Bavaria, where he reſided 
tiree years, and took the degree of doctor of divinity. *Af- 
| (Bet ee e ee, OG 123 be 5 1 ter 
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ter having travelled through Italy as well as Germany, and 
made himſelf maſter of the languages of both countries, he 
came back to Lorraine; Where, being taken particular 
notice of by Charles cardinal” of - Lorraine, he was pre- 
ferred by him to a eanonry of Verdun. Two years ſpent 
there, Antona, daughter to the duke of Lorraine, who was 
married to the duke of Cleves, invited him over to be her 


cConfeſſor 3 and, that he might be the more ſerviceable to 


her, he learned the French language, in which he became 
ſo perfect, that he often preached in it. In her ſervice he 
continued twelve years; during which time he turned over 
the hiſtories of England, eceleſiaſtical and civil; whence he 
made large collections and obſervations concerning the moſt 
illuſtrious perſonages. He then returned 'a third time to 
Lorraine, Whete, by the favour of John biſhop of Toul, 


formerly his ſehalar, he was promoted to the deanery of 


Liverdun, which was of conſiderable: value. This, with a 
canonry and an officialſhip of the ſaid church, he held 
to the day of bis death, which happened at Liverdun in 


1616. He publiſhed three treatiſes: 4 De Legibus, Triers, 


ga; De Beatudine, Ingolſt. 15953 De Perc- 
S — Duſſeld. 1604. . ig N Po EY, 


_ ..During the. agrecable leiſure he enjoyed, while confeſſor 


to the ducheſs of Cleves, he employed himſelf, as we have 
hinted, in compiling The Lives of the Kings, Biſhops, 
% Apoſtohcal Men, and Writers of England.“ They were 


compriſed in ſour large volumes ; the firſt containing the 


lives of the kings ; the ſecond, of the biſhops; the third, 


of the apoſtolical men z and the fourth, of the writers. 
The three firſt are preſerved, as rarities, in the archives 


of the icollegiate chufch of Liverdun: the fourth only was 
publiſhed, and that after his deceaſe, at Paris, 1619, in 
40, under the title of “ J. Pitſei Angli, &c. Relationum 


7 Hiſtoricarum de Rebus Anglicis tomus primus; but the 


running title, and by which it is ofteneſt quoted, is, De 
* Mluſtribus Anglia Scriptoribus.“ It is divided into four 
perts ; the firſt of which is a kind of Prolegomena De 
* Hudibus Hiſtoriæ, de Antiquitate Eccleſiæ Britannicæ, de 


Academiis tam antiquis Britonum quam recentioribus 
*-Anglorum-?” The ſecond part contains the lives and 


characters of ſhree hundred Engliſh writers; the third is 
4 An Appendix of ſame Writers, in alphabetical order, and 

„ divided -wito four Centuries,” together with 4 An Inder 

„ of Engliſh Books, written by unknown Authors,” The 

Ui part conſiſts of . Fifteen Alphabetical Indexes,” which 
e | ary 
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4.2 a kind of epitothe of the whale work, Pits appears to 
; ve acted in à very diſingenuous and ungrateful E pant 
elpecially in the ſecond part af this work; the gre e part 
of which he has taken from Bale s book, De Soriptoribus 
« majoris Britannia,“ though be frequently 1; ws an ab- 
bor ence both of Bale and his work. He pretends alſo ta 
followy- and familiarly quotes, Leland's “ Collectanea de 
{ 5 criptoribus Anglia; whereas the truth is, as Wood Whartoni 
ind others have obſerved, he neuer ſaw.it, being but twenty xo Sr. 
years of age, or little more, when he left the nation: neither P. i. p. x 
was it in is power afterwards, if he had been in England, en 
becxule they were kept in ſuch private hands, that few Pro- Library, 
teſtaut  antiquaries,, and none of thoſe of the church of p. 56. 
Rome, could ſee or peruſe them. What therefore he pre- 
. to have from Lala, he takes at ſecond-hand. from, 
His work is alſo full; of partiality:; | for he entirely 
— out Wickbffe-:and his followers, together with the 
dcots and Trifly writers, who. are for. the moſt part com- 
memorated by Bale; and in their room gives an account df 
he Roman Chtholicugrtiters, ſuch eſpecially. as had left the 
kingdom, after ibe Reformation in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
and ſheltefeda them ſelues at Rome, Doway, Louvain, &ck 
This ane er beſt and moR valuable part of of Pits's 
work:“ u iti 
He oe Ae and learning, His 6yle.is clear, 
eaſy, and elegant; bet he wants accuracy, and has fallen 
into many miſtakes in-his: accounts of the Rrigifh, writers. 
His work, however, wb abways de 5 if it be 
only that o Hor roy eb es YT: | 
PTT peng, 20 Eogliſh —.— wathom.? in Ten pe- 
1699 at Blandford, the ſon of a phyſician: mach Spally & 
He was, in 1784, receiver: as à ſcholar into Wincheſter n. gs 
College, where he was diſtingaiſhei by oxerTiles of uncom- 
won elegance; and, at bis rrmoval 40 New in 
710, preſented to che electors, as be ptoduct of his private 
and voluntary ſtudies, - a. complete verſion ef Lucan's 
mea which he dic not then know: to have. been tranſlated 
Rowe. This is an iBftance of early diligence which 
well deſerves; to be 'recanded;” - De — of — 
work, recommended: by ſuch uncommon Circ 
to be regretted; It is indeed culpable, to load N >. 
ſuper fuous\books ; * 2 to 2 oh 1 _ 
never ſuperſtudus, A 2248, EXAM anger is not 
BN of many. imitations. f When he had reſided at his col. 


hege three years, he eee to Ir of * 
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in Dorſetſhire, x 72.2, dy his relation, Mr. Pitt of Sta- 


feildſea in Hampſhire z and, reſigning his fellowſhip,” con- ans. 
rinued at agus a> years longer, till ne became B. A. Dry 
2 y about this time tranſlated ©-V.ida's Art mis 

N Ek Triftram's: elegant edition had then 1 
made popular, In this tranſlation he diſtinguiſhed him(cif, whic 


doth dy its general elegance, and by the AKilful adaptation of 
| His numbers to the images expreſſed; a beauty which VIda 
Has with reat ardour enforced and exemplified. Be then 
' retired to My a place very pleaſing by its ſituation, 
and therefore likely to excite the imagination of a poet ; 
here he paſſed the e his life, reverenced for his virtue, 
: and beloved for the ſoftneſs of ts temper and the eaſineſs of 
His manners. Before ſtrangers he had ſomething of the 
cholar's timidity-or diſtruſt ¶ but, when he became familiar, 
de was ih a very high degree chearful and entertaining. 
His general benevolence! procured general reſpect; and he 
paſſed a life placid and un neither too great for the 4 
kindneſs of the low, wor too low for the notice bf the great 
At what time he compoſed his .** Miſcellany,?” publiſhed in P 
2727, it is not eaſy nor neceſſary to knows thoſe which of g 
have dates appear to have been v ery carly productions. The and 
fucceſs of his “ Vida" babe him to a higher under- grea 
taking; and in his thirtieth year he publiſhed a verſion mini 
of the firſt book of the ZEneid. ': This being commended by of 
Juris friends, he ſome time afterwards added three or four tin 
more; with an advertiſement" in whick he repreſents himſelf appt 
as tranſlating with great indifference, and with a progrels of Den 
which. himſelf was hardly conscious. At laſt; without any Hag 
further contention with his modeſty, or 2 awe of the name apec 
of Dryden, he gave a complete Engliſn “ Eneid, “ which and 
we adviſe our readers to peruſe with that of Dryden. and 
It will be pleaſing to have an opportunity of compar- Ron 
I ing the two beſt tranſlations. that perhaps were ever 
produced by one nation of the fame author. Pitt, en- P 
gaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally obſerved bis WM bor; 
failures and avoided them; and, as he wrote after Pope's carr 
„ Iliad, e he had an example 'of an exact, equable, and fett] 
- Hiendid verſification.” With: theſe advantages, ſeconded by whi 
; age diligence, he might ſucceſsfully labour particula? paſ- tow 
Tages, 200 many error. If the two verſions are Eur 


compa ps the rea would be, that Dryden lead here 
the reader Forward by his 'general. vigour and: Grightlinels of 1 
_ and Pitt often ſtops him ro/gontem the excellence of wit 
fingle- couplet ; that-Dryden's' ſaults te forgotten in tht 
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ungudr of a cold and liſtlels peruſal ; that Pitt pleaſes the 
eriticks, and Dryden the people; that Pitt is quoted, and 
Dryden read. He did not long enjoy the reputation which 
this great work deſervedly conferred; for he left the world 
in 1748, and lies buried under a ſtone at Blandford, om 
which is this inſcription : $5 | 
RS Op In memory of 
Cur, Prrr, clerk, M. A. 
Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry; 
and yet more 
for the univerſal candour of 
his mind, and the primitive 
| I of his manners. 
le lived innocent, 
and died beloved, , 

Apr. 13, 1748, 2 
VV a 
PLACETTE (Jzan DE La), a Proteſtant mĩniſter 

of great eminence, was born at Pontac in Bern, 1639 


4 45; 1 


and his father, who was a miniſter, trained him with the 


greateſt attention and care. From 1660, he exerciſed the 
miniſtry in France; but, after the revocation of the Edict 


of Nantz in 1683, he. retired to Denmark, where he con- 


tinued till the death of the queen in 1711: for that princeſs, 
appriſed of his great merit, kept him near her. From 
Denmark he paſſed to Holland, and fixed at firſt at the 
Hague; then removed to Utrecht, where he died in 1718, 
aged 79. He was the author of many works upon piety 
and morality, which are reckoned excellent in their kind; 
and of ſome in the. Polemic way, againſt the church of 


Rome. V 1 9 


| PLANTIN (Cunrorornss), a celebrated printer, was 
* born near Tours in 1533, and bred to an art which he 
carried to the higheſt degree of perfection. He went and 


ſettled at Antwerp, and there erected a printing-office ; 


whichi was conſidered not only as the chief ornament of the 
town, but as one of the moſt extraordinary edifices in | 


Europe. A great number of ancient authors were prang 


here: and theſe. editions were valued not on r the beauty - - 
of the characters, but alſo for the correctne of the text; 
witk regard to which Plantin was ſo very niee, that ha pro- 
cured the moſt learned men to be correctors of his pteſs. He 
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t immenſe riches by his prefeſ on, which however he 0 

hoard up, but ſpent like 4 gentleman. He died in 1 598, 

aged 65; and left a moſt furnptuaus and valuable library 

to his grandſon Balthaſür. See Baillet's . Jugemens des 
* Scavans.” FRO OS 0 key oa be bb t3) Neg ; 

PLANUDES (Mazinvs), a Greek monk of Conſtan- Bl © ** 

tinople, who lived at the end of the third, and the begin- {20 

ning of the fourth century, is the author of a „ Life of 

« AXfop,” full of anachroniſms, abſurdities, and lies; and 

of 149 © Fables,” which, though he publiſhed them for 

Zſop's, have been ſuſpected to be his own. We have 

* _ alfo a collection of epigrams, under the title of “ Antho. 

e logia,”” made by this monk: and it is but juſt to alloy 

him this merit, that in his collection of Epigrams, as wel 

as in his Fables, he has not tranfmitted to ds any thing 

obſcene or immoral. No particulars are known of Pla- 

nudes, except that he ſuffered ſome perſecution, on account 

of his zeal for the Latin church. - TE 


 PLATINA (BaxTRoLOMEwW), x learned Italian, and 

author of a. Hiſtory of the Popes, was born in 1421 at 
Bayle*sDiR. Piadena, a ms between Cremona and Mantua. He firſt 
PLATINA: mbraced a military life, which he fallowed for à conſi- 
derable time; but afterwards devoted himſelf to literature, 

and made a conſiderable progreſs in it. He went to Rome 

under Calixtus HI. who was made Pope in 1455; where, 

we himſelf introduced to cardinal Beſſarion, Re obtained 

ſome ſmall benefices of Pope Pius II. who ſucceeded Calix- 

tus in 149 and afterwards was appointed apoſtolical abbre- 

d viator. Paul II. ſucceeded: Pius in 1464, and then Platina's 
* affairs took a very unfavourable turn. In the firſt place, 
5 | Paul was much jndiſpoſed towards him, on account.of his 
connections with his predeceſſor Pius: but this might poſ- 

_ bly have been borne, if Paul, in the next place, Had not 
- removed all the abbreviators from their employments, by 
| _ pbolifhing their places, notwithſtanding they had purchaſed 
= ien with great ſums of money. Upon this, Platina com- 
F N plaiged to the Pope, and moſt humbly: beſbught him to 
A Sieg their cauſe to be judged by the nuditors of the Nota. 
1 Nope was ende at the li ani gave him a very 

- ©." hauehty rep: Is it thus,“ faid he; looking at him 
> Rerhly, “ Vit thus, that you ſummon us: before- your 


judge ds if you knew not that all laws are'centered in 
: dur breaſt? Such is our decree: they ſhall all:go hence, 
2 4 | „ in | „ whither- 
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« whitherſoever they pleaſe I am; Pope, and have à right 
« to ratify or cancel the acts of others at pleaſure.” Theſe 
unhappy men, thus diveſted of their employments, uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours, for ſome days, to obtain 4udience 
of the Pope, but were repulſed with contempt. Upon this, 
Platina wrote to him in the following terms: If you bad 
« a right to diſpoſſeſs us, without permitting our cauſe to be 


„ heard, of the employments we had lawfully purchaſed; 
.« we, on the other ſide, ought to be permitted to complam 
of the injuftice we ſuffer, and the ignominy with which 


« we are branded. As you have repulſed us ſo contume- 
« Jiouſly, we will go to all the courts of princes, and 
« intreat them to call a council; whoſe principal buſineſs 
« ſhall be, to oblige you to ſhew cauſe, why you have di- 
« veſted us of our lawful poſſeſſions. Nothing can better 
illuſtrate the temper and character of Platina, than this let- 
ter; which, however, being conſidered as an act of rebellion, 
cauſed him to be impriſoned, and to endure great hardſhips, 
At the end of four months he had his liberty, with orders nor 
to leave. Rome, and continued in quiet for ſome time; but 
afterwards, being ſuſpected of a plot, was again impriſoned, 
and, with many others, put to the rack, The plot being 
found imaginary, the charge was turned to herefy, which 
alſo came to nothing; and Platina was ſet at liberty ſome 
time after. The Pope flattered him with a proſpect of pre- 
ferment, and thus kept him in Rome; but, dying of an 
apoplexy, left him to ſhift for himſelf. as he could. This 
whole conflict is related by Platina himſelf, in his“ Lives 
« of the Popes, under the pontificate of Paul II. Ve 
Sixtus IV. ſucceeded Paul in 1467; and appointed Pla- 
tina keeper of the Vatican library, which was fet up by this 
Pope. Platina here found himſelf in his own clement, and 
lived very happily in that ſtation, till 1481, when he was 
ſnatched away by the plague. He bequeathed to Pomponius 
Lætus the houſe which he built on the Mons Quirinalis, 
with the laurel grove, out of which the Poetical Crowns 
were taken. He was the author of ſeveral works, the moſh _ 
conſiderable of which is, De Vitis ac Geſtis Summorum 
« Pontificum ;** or, Hiſtory of the Popes from St. Peter 
to Sixtus IV. to whom he dedicated it. The Proteftahts® 
have approved it, and ranked - the author among the 
neſſes to truth. Some Roman Catholic writes, ch n+ 
with want of ſincerity and care; yet Pans did not 
ſcruple to publiſh this hiſtory, with; notes df His oven; and 
added to it, the 4 Lives of the Popes,” from Sixtus IV. to 
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* Pius IV; it was firſt printed at Venice in 14 9, folio} 
| | - and reprinted once or twice before 1500; ſince which time 
| all the editions of it are ſaid to have been. caſtrated. Platina 
wrote alſo a Hiſto of Mantua, in Latin, which was 
yu publiſhed by Lam ius, with notes, . Vienna, 1675 


Y | wy = titles of his other works are, De naturis rerum 5 
} +.” ml Epiſtolæ ad diverſos.;” De honeſta voluptate et valety- 
1 | 44 — % * De falſo et vero bono; Contra amores ;” 
* De vera nobilitate: De optimo dive; „ Panegy 
6 < ricus in Beſſarionem; “ Oratio ad Paulum II.“ 8 
8 Italiæ componenda et bello Turcico indicendo ;” 

4 De foſculis lingue Latine,” 


Fabricii - PLATO, a moſt Muftrious obiloſopher of antiquity, was 
. Bid, Gr. boen at Athens in the 88th :Olympiad, and about 430 years 
8 1 
bl Stanley's before Chriſt. He was a perfon of very great quality, „being 
8 Livez of deſcended by his father from royal anceſtors; and by his mo- 
18 3 ther from Solon. He was educated in a manner ſuitab! 
| 5 to his rank: he learned grammar, mathematics, muſic; 
inting. In his firſt years he addicted himſelf much 
/ to poetry; wrote odes and dithyrambics firſt, and after- 
wards epic poetry; which laſt, finding it much inferior to 
Homer's, he burned. Then be betook himſelf to writing 
and had prepared one to contend for the prize at 
_ the Olympic theatre: but, the day before it ſhould: have been 
preſented, he happened to hear Soctates, and was ſo charmed 
with his way of diſcourſing, that he not only forbore the 
conteſt at that time, but neglected poetry ever after, and 
even deſtroyed all his poems. 
He was about his 20th year, whos he became a wer 
of Socrates, and began to ſtudy philoſophy. This great 
maſter, ſoon obſerving in Plato a greater genius than com- 
mon, was mightily taken with him: he adviſed him to read 
Homer often wr thence Plato. brought himſelf to conceive 
_ and ſpeak of things i in a lofty, copious, and ſtriking man- 
ver. Plato was equally attached to Socrates, and raiſed a 
.  *confiderable ſum of money to procure his releaſe, after he 
Vas impriſoned upon the accuſations of his enemies; and, 
ben this failed, took the boldneſs to harangue in defence of 


Lp che 1 be began to do ſo pathetically, 


a tumult, cauſed him to be 
years he lived with Socrates; in which time 
de 4 as did Xenophon and his other diſciples, the 
| r 0 Of 1 
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aſterwards diſcovered, that that prophet muſt havecheen dead Dei. lb. . 
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he compaſed dialogues, but with fo gfeat additions of his 

own, that Socrates, hearing himr recite his “ Lyſis,” cried 

out, + O Hercules ! how many things does this young man Diogen, 

« feigh of me!” for, as Laertius adds, © many of thoſe L. ii. 

„ things, which Plato writ, . Socrates never ſpoke,” * 1 
The philoſophers who were at Athens were ſo alarmed 

at the death of Socrates, that moſt of them fled, to avoid 

the injuſtice and cruelty of the government. Plato, whoſe De Virtur, 
rief on this occaſion is ſaid by Plutarch to have been ex- Moral 

eeſſive, ' retired to Megara, where he was kindly entertained 

by Euclid, Who had been one of Socrates's firſt ſcholars, 

till the ſtorm was over. Afterwards he determined to 55 

travel in purſuit of knowledge; and from Megara he went 

to Italy, where he conferred with Eurytus, Philolaus, and 

Archytas. Theſe were the moſt celebrated of the followers 

of Pythagoras, whoſe doctrine was then become famous 

in Greece; and from theſe, the Pythagoreans have affirmed 

that he had all his natural philoſophy. He dived into the Porphyr 
oft profound and myſterious ſecrets of the Pythagoric doc- in wit. Py» 

trines; and, perceiving other knowledge to be connected 

with them, he went to Cyrene, where he learned geometry 

of Theodorus. Thence he paſſed into Egypt, to acquaint 

himſelf with 'the theology of their prieſts, to ſtudy more 

ney the proportions of geometry, and to inſtruct himſeſt 

in aſtronomical obſervations; and, having taken a full ſur- 

vey of all: the country, be ſettled for ſome time in the pro- 

vince of Sais, learning of the wiſe men there what they 

held concerning the univerſe, whether it had a beginning, 

whether it moved wholly or in part, &c. and Pauſanias 

affirms, that he learned from theſe the immortality, as alſo In Mett:a, 

the tranſmigration, of ſouls. Some of the fathers will have 

it, chat he had communication with, the books of Moſes, 

and ſtudied under one Sechnuphis, a learned man of He- 

liopolis, who was a Jew : but there is nothing that can be 

called evidence for theſe afſertions. St. Auſtin once be- 

lieved, that Plato had ſome conference with Jeremiah ; but De Civir. 


at leaſt ſixty years before Plato's voyage ta Egypt: Plato's 
curioſity was not yet- ſatisfied: he travelled into Petha, co 
conſult the-magi about the religion of that country and he 
deſigned to have penetrated even to the Ladies, and vo - 
learned of the Brachmans theft manners toms e 
the wars in Aſia hindered him.. ]i 
Being returned to Athens from his travels, he Ipplied - 
llaſophy, which at that time 
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was the moſt hondurable profeſſion there. He ſet up his ſchool 
in the academy, a place of exerciſe in the ſuburbs of the 
city, beſet with woods; and this, not being a very healthy 
ſituation, brought a quartan ague on him, which laſted 
eighteen months. The "(yas adviſed him to remove to 
the Lycæum; but he refuſed, and anſwered, I would 
not live on the top of Athos, to linger away life:“ and it 
was from the academy, that his ſect took the name of 
Academics. Yet, ſettled as he was, he afterwards made 
ſeveral voyages abroad : one particularly to Sicily, in order 
to view the fiery ebullitions of Mount Etna. Dionyſivs 
the tyrant reigned then at Syracuſe; a very bad man; for, 
as Cicero relates, after he had robbed a temple at Locris, 
and was returning by ſea to Sicily with a proſperous gale, 
he faid to his companions, * You fee, my friends, how 
ze the gods favour. facrilege.” Plato went to ſee him; 
but, inſtead of flattering him, like a coùrtier, reproved him 
for the diſorders of his court, and the injuſtice of his govern- 
ment. The tyrant, not uſed to diſagreeable cruths, = 
enraged at Plato, and would have put him to death, if Dion 
and Ariſtomenes, formerly his ſcholars, and then favourites 
of that prince, had not powerfully interceded for him, 


Dionyſius was content to deliver him into the hands of an 


= 


7. CGicer, 
ac Ocat, 


kid, iii. 


ever this m 


envoy of the Lacedemonians, who were then at war with 
the Athenians: and this envoy, touching upon the coaſt 
of gina, fold him for a ſlave to a merchant of Cyrene, 
who, as ſoon as he had bought him, ſent him away to 
Athens. Some time after, he made. a ſecond voyage into 
Sicily, in the reign of Dienyfius the younger ; who ſent 
Dion, his miniſter and favourite, to invite him to court, that 
he might learn from him the art of governing his people well, 
Plato accepted the invitation, and went; but, the intimacy 
between Dion and Plato raiſing jeatouſy in the tyrant, the 
former was diſgraced, and the fer ſent back to Athens, 
Dion, being re-admitted to favour, perſuaded Dionyfius to 
recall Plato, who received him with all the marks of good- 
will and friendſhip that a great prince could give. He ſent 


out 2 very fine, galley to meet him, and went himfelf in a 


nt chariot, attended with all his court, to receive 

bim but his uncven humour hurried him into new ſuſpi- 
cions. It ſhould. ſeem, indeed, as if theſe ' ſuſpicions were 
Atogether gröundleſs: for lian ſays, and Cicero was 


- *:6f the lame cpi - that Plate taught Dion how to diſpatch 
| a deliver the people from oppreſſion. How- 


git be, Plato was offended and complained ; 
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PLA T. g: 
und .Dionyſias, incenſed at theſe complaints; refolved to 
put him to death: but Archytas, who had great intereſt 
with the 2 being informed of it by Dion; inter- 
for che philoſopher, and obtained leave for him to 
retire. 
The Athenians received bim joyfully at his return, and 
would have complimented. him with the adminiſtration of 
the government; but he declined the honouf, chooſing rather 
ta live quietly in the academy; and to Employ himſelf in con- 
e and the ſtudy of of philoſophy His fame was ſpread 
far and wide; and feveral ſtates; among which were the Ar- 
cadians and Thebans, ſent e er with earneſt 
that he would come over, not only to inſtruct their young 
men in philoſophy; but alſo to — ribe them laws of 
ment. The Cyrenians, Syracuſians; Cretans, and Elan, 
ſent alſo to him: be did not go to any of them, 2 gave 
laws and rules of gov- 'rning to all. He lived Angle, yet ſo- 
berly and chaſtely. He was a man of great virtues, and ex- 
ceedingly affablez of which we need no greater proof, than 
his civil manner of converſing with the philoſophers of his 
own times, when pride and envy were at their height: His 
* aviour io Diogenes is always mentioned in his hiftory. 
his Cynic was: vaſtly offended, it ſeems, at the politeneſs _ 
and fine taſte of Plato, and uſed to catch all opportunities of 
ſnarling at him. He dined one day at his table with other 
company; and trampling upon the rapeltry with his dirty feet; 
uttered: this, brutiſh ſarcaſm; J trample upon the pride of 
* 1 to which Plato wiſely reparteed, * with greatet - - 
< pr ride. 7% , p 
IRS Pte drew b es. ok all; parts, 
+ andz among the reſt, Speuſippus; an Athenians his ſiſter a 
ſon, whom he appointed his ſucceſſor in the academy; the 
reat Atiſtotle, whom Plato uſed to eall a colt, after he grew 
jealous of him, and foreſaw that he would oppoſe. bim, as A 
colt kicks at the dam, from whom he has received ſuck 3 
two ladies, Laſthenia a Mantinean; and. Axiothia a Phlia- 
ang who went habited as men; and thereby occafion - 
urious ſuſpicions of, Plato: Hyperides, Demoſthenes, 
— — with the laſt of whom Plato was ver Intimate. 
In the mean time; as his great 28 gained him en the 
one hand many diſciples and a 8 ſo on the other ie 
taiſed him ſome emulators, eſpec gs: fellow: 
eiples, the followers of 3 | 
particularly diſaffected towards each other 
3 in 8 than in their *in ren 
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upon the ſame ſubjects. They both writ a © Sympoſium: 

they both writ about Socrates : they both writ upon govern- 
ment; for the Commonwealth of Plato,” and the „ In. 
Ad Quin- ( ſtitution of Cyrus, are works of the ſame nature, the latter 


epiſt, i, being pronounced by Cicero, as much a work of invention 
Noctes At- as the former. A. Gellius'ſays, „that they avoided the 
ures very naming one another in their works 3“ but he was 
„ miſtaken : for Xenophon ſpeaks of Plato in the third book 
of his Memorabilia,” and Plato of Xenophon in the third 
hook of his =. Laws?” | ents 0 | 
1 This extraordinary man, being arrived at Sr years of age, 
De Senec- died a very eaſy and peaceable death, in the midſt of an en- 
1380 tertainment, according to ſome; but, according to Cicero, 
as he was writing. Both the life and death of this philo- 
' ſopher were calm and undiſturbed ; and indeed he was finely 
compoſed for happineſs. - Beſides the advantages of a noble 
birth, he had a large and comprehenive underſtanding, a 
vaſt fund of wit and good taſte, great evenneſs and ſweetneſs 
of temper, all cultivated and refined by education and travel; 
ſo that it is no wonder, if he was honoured by his country- 
men, eſteemed by ftrangers, and adored by his ſcholars. 
The ancients thought more highly of Plato, than'of all 
their philoſophers: they always called him the Divine Plato; 
| and they ſeemed teſolved that his deſcent ſhould be more than 
De Pogmate human. There are,” ſays Apuleius, w aſſert Plato 
Platoaiss «© to have been ſprung from a more ſublime conception; 
cc and that his mother Perictione, who was a very beautiful 
« woman, was impregnated by Apollo in the ſhape of a 
«© ſpectre.” Plutarch, Suidas, and others, affirm this to 
have been 'the common report at Athens. When he was 
an infant, his father Ariſto went to Hymettus, with his 
wife and child, to facrifice to the Muſes ; and, while they 
were buſied in the divine rites, a ſwarm of bees came and 
Tull. de diſtilled their honey upon his lips. This, fays Tully, was 
Dive 7. 35. conſidered as a preſage of his future eloquence. Apuleius 
relates, that Socrates, the night before Plato was fecom- 
mended to him, dreamed that a young ſwan fled from Cu- 
pid's altar in the academy, and ſettled in his Jap, thenee 
ſoared to heaven, and delighted the gods with its muſic > 
and when Ariſto the next day preſented Plato to him, 
: Friends, ſays Socrates, „ this is the ſwan of Cupid's 
% -acafemy.” The Greeks loved fables : they ſhew how- 
ever in the prefent- caſe, what exceeding reſpect was paid 
to the memory v Plato. Tully perfectly adored him; tells 
us, how he was juſtly. called by Panætius the divine, = 5 
: 55 ch. eſs * | * MN 8 m ö 
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moſt wiſe,/ the moſt ſacred, the Homer of philoſophers ;' 

entitled him to Atticus, Deus ille noſter;;” thinks, that if 

Jupiter had ſpoken Greek, he would have ſpoke in Plato's 
language; and made him ſo implicitly his guide in wiſdo m 
and philoſophy, as to declare, that he had rather err with | +4 
Plato, than be right with any one elſe. But, panegyric Tuſe. 
aſide, Plato was certainly a very wonderful man, of a Farge Eri | 
and comprehenſive mind, an imagination infinitely fertile, Anicum, 
and of a moiſt flowing and copious eloquence. Neverthe- iv. 16. 
leſs, the ſtrength and heat of fancy prevailing in his com- Prutus, Kc. 
poſition. over judgement, he was too apt to ſoar beyond the 

limits of earthly things, to range in the imaginary regions of 

general and abſtracted ideas; and on which account, though 

there is always a greatneis and ſublimity in his manner, he 

did not philoſophize ſo much according to truth and nature 

as Ariſtotle, though Cicero did not ſeruple to give him the Tuſe. 


preference... Plato is very proper to enrich the imagination, . 10. 


to inſpire ſine ſentiments and graceful expreſſion; but Ariſ- 
totle will contribute more to form and ſtrengthen the judge: 
ment, and teach a man to think more wiſely and trulſ 7. 
The writings of Plato are all in the way of dialogue, where 
he ſeems. to deliver nothing from himſelf, but every thing as 

the ſentiments and opinions of others, of Soerates chiefly, 
of Timaus, &c. He does not mention himſelf any where, 
except once in his Phædo, and another time in his : 
* Apalogy for Socrates.” His ſtyle, as Ariſtotle obſerved, Diogen. 
is betwixt proſe and verſe: on which account ſome have not kg 25 
ſerupled to rank him with the poets; There is a better rea- 

ſon for ſo doing, than the elevation and grandeur of his ſtyle: 

his matter is oftentimes the offspring of imagination, in- 

ſtead of doctrines or truths deduced from nature, The firſt 

edition af Plato's Works” in Greek was put out by Aldus' 
at Venice in 1513: but a Latin verſion of him by Marſilius 
Ficinus had been printed there in 1491. They were re- See. Fiei- 
printed together at Lyons: in 1588, and at Francforfin 1602. 
The famous printer Henry Stephens, in 1578, ge a moſt 
beautiful and correct edition of . Plato's Works“ at Paris, See STz- 


this deſarvedly paſſes for the beſt edition of * Plats Met 


with a new. Latin verſion by Serranus, 3 vols. folie; and fn... 


Serranus's verſion is very exceptionable, and in many ber br . 
„4. 
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ſpects, if not in all, inferior to that of Fieinas. 3 
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Rome. was born dt Saffina, a ſmall town in Umbria, a fut Lees 
province of Italy. His proper n 
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he is ſuppoſed, from his ſplay feet, to have got the furnams 
of Plautus. His parentage ſeems to have been mean: and 
ſome have thought him the ſan of a flave. Few eircum- 
De Claris ſtances of his life are known: Cicero has told us in general, 
hue, & x5. that he was ſome years younger than Nævius or Ennius, 
ada and that he died the firſt year of the elder Cato's cenſorſhip, 
when Claudjus Pulcher and Lucius Portius Licinius were 
dcdonſuls. This was about the year of Rome 560, when 
llleerence was about nine years old, and 184 years before 
Node, dt. Chriſt. A. Gellius ſays, that Plautus was diſtinguiſhed at 
zent c. 24, the ſame time for his poetry upon the theatre, that Cato was 
for his eloquence in the Forum: and obſerves elſewhere. 
Thie. l. fi. from Varro, that he was ſo well paid for his plays, as to 
© 3» think of doubling his ſtock by trading; in which however 
he was ſo unfortunate, that he loſt all he had got by the 
. Muſes, and for his ſubſiſtence was reduced, in the time of a 
general famine, to work at the mill. This. was no bad 
| puniſhment for a- greedy covetous man, which Plautus is 
Epift, i, lib, repreſented by Horace to have been. How long he con- 
2. v. 170. tinued in this diſtreſs, is no where ſaid: but Varro adds, 
that the poet's. wit was his beſt ſupport, and that he com- 
© poſed. three plays during this daily drudger yy. 
We have twenty of his plays extant, though not all of 
them entire; none of which were compoſed. at the mill, but 
before he became a bankrupt, Varro allowed twenty-ſix to 
de of his compoſition, Whieh were all extant in Gellius's 
time, Some made the number of his plays to exceed an 
hundred; but this might ariſe from his reviſing the plæys 
of other poets, Which Gellius ſuppoſes he did; and Varro's 
account ought. to be deciſive. This learned Roman had 
written à particular Treatiſe; on Plautus's works, from 
the 2d book. of which, quoted by Gellius, the foregoing 
zecount of him is taken. Many other crities are there 
mentioned by Gellius, who had all written ſome pieces 
upon Plautus, which ſhew the great admiration he was 


miration continued long; for there is a paſſage in Arno 
eee dius,“ from which it ſeems reaſanable to infer, that ſome 

of his plays were ated on folemn occaſions, ſo late as the 
., _ .. reign'pf Diocleſian, It is, where the father, ridiculing the 
7. 2 258. ſuperſtition of the heatheas, pleaſantly aſks them, how 
tes, thexbould imagine that Jupiter ſhould be appeaſed by 
< theip acting tt Amphitryo of Plautus ?“ This poet is 

e e e to: Bave compoſed» the following epitaph for 
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, © held in by the Romans: and it ſhould ſeem as if this ad- 
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ſome eritics a ſpurious production: but, 2s Gellius expreſly - 
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cites Varro for it, the genuineneſs of it cannot well be No&. Att. 


queſtioned. It is in theſe words: : 8 
« Poſtquam morte datu ſt Plautus, comœdia luget; 
_ «© Scenia eſt deſerta. Dein riſus, ludu', jocuſque, 
Et numeri innumeri ſimul omnes collacrumarunt.” - 


Two things have occaſioned Plautus's plays to be exceed- 
ingly admired: One is, the exact propriety of his expreſ- 
ſion, which has been made the ſtandard of the pureſt Latin; 
inaſmuch as Varro did not ſcruple to ſay, that, were the 


Muſes to ſpeak Latin, they would certainly ſpeak in the 


language of Plautus ; the other, the true ridicule and hu- 
mour of his characters, which has ſet him above all the Ro- 
man comic writers. This is the conſtant opinion of Varro, 
Cicero, Gellius, Macrobius, and the moſt eminent modern 
critics, as Lipſius, the Scaligers, Muretus, Turnebus, &c. 


; lib. i. CIs : 


It has been thought ſtrange, that Horace in thoſe lines, De Art. 


Pet. 


At noſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros et voce. 370, 


„ Laudavers fales : nimium pationtar utrumque 
„ „Ne dicam ſtulte mirati; ſi modo ego et vos 

e fSeimus inurbanum ſepido ſeponere dicto.“ 
ſhould paſs ſo ſevere a cenſure on the wit of Plautus, which 


yet appeared ſo admirable to Cicero, that he ſpeaks of it as n, oc. 
“ elegans, urbanum, ingenioſum, facetum:“ and eſpecially lis. i. 29, 


when this difference of. judgement was not owing to the 


improved delicacy of taſte for wit, in the Auguſtan age; 


ſince it does not appear that Horace's own jokes, when he 
attempts to divert us in this way, are at all better than 
Cicero's, But the common anſwer is allowed to be the true 
one: Which is, that endeavouring to beat down the ex- 
ceſſive veneration for the elder Roman poets, and, among 


the reſt, for Plautus, he cenſures, without reſerve, every 
the leaſt defect in his writings; though, in general, he 
greed with Cicero in admiring him. In ſhort, however _ 


orace and a few critics of a more refined and delicate taſte 


might cenſure Plautus for his coarſeneſs ard inurbanity, dot 8 


he carried his point by it better, than he could have done by 


the delicate railleries and exquiſite paintings of a Menander 

or a Terence ; for, by the drolletz of his wit, and the 

buffoon pleaſantry of his ſcenes, he ſo.enchanted the: people 

| | Purite of- the ſtage, 

even long after Afranius*and Terence had appeared an t. 

Nay, the humour * through the Auguſtan age $ | 
| | | N 


of Rome, as to continue the reigning fi 
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In Vit. Av- and no wonder, when, as Suetonius tells us, the emperor. 
puPti, 85. 5. himſelf was much delighted with it. 
I be beſt editions of «*«Plautus,”” but there are none ſo good 
as might be wiſhed, are, 1. That of Paris, 1576, in folio, 
with che * Commentaries" of ' Dionyſius Lambinus. 2. 
Another at Paris, 162 1, in 4to, [reviſed by Janus Gruterus, 
and illuſtrated with the Commentaries of Fregericus Taub- 
* mannus.” 3. That * in uſum Delphini, 1679,“ in two 
volumes gto. 4. Cum notis variorum et Frederici Gro- 
% novii, Amſt. 1684,” in two volumes, 8vo. |. / NODE 
Rawkin's  PLAYFORD' (Jon), a man diſtinguiſhed in the mu- 
Hiſt. of  fical world, was born in 16713. He was a ſtationer, and a 
6. ſellet of muſical inſtruments, muſic- books, and muſic-paper. 
What his education had been, is not known; but that he 


muſie and muſical compoſition, ' is certain. His Kill in 
mulic was not fo great, as to entitle him to the appellation 
of a maſter: he knew nothing of the theory of the ſcience, 
but was very well verſed in the practice, and underſtood the 
rules of compoſition well enough. to write good harmony. 
In 1655, he publiſhed au “ Introduction to the {kill of 
% Muſic;“ which, being written in 2 plain and eaſy-ſtyle, 
ſucceeded ſo well, as to | | 
ſidetably improved by the author and his friends; the edi- 
tion before us is the thirteenth, 1697, in 12mo, with a print 
of him by Loggan. Playford appears to have poſſeſſed the 
friendſhip of the moſt eminent muſicians of bis time, and 
in conſequence thereof was the publiſher of 4 very great 
number of muſic- books between che year 8 1650 and 168 5 
he contributed alſo not a little to the improvement of the 


the then poet laureat, wrote an-elegy upon 
He * 4 ſon named John, 2 printer 


f muſic; and a, 


* 


with thoſe of his father. Among them were the # Orpheus, 


„ 4 
p CC + . bas 


MP. 
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mol leamef of che ancient Roman writers, was born in the 
reign of Fiberius lar, about the year of Chriſt 23. His 
— birth · place was Vefona, as appears from his calling Catullus 
jew, bis countrymang. who was unqueſtionably of Verona, I be 
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had attained to a conſiderable proficiency. in the practice of 
go through many. editions, con- 


art of printing muſic. He died. pour, 1994s and Tate, 
younger named Henry, who was a ſeller of muſic. The 
© books advertiſed by him were but few in number, compared 


ritzanicus,” and the t Ten Sonatas,” and the © Airs of 
? He as living after the year 1735 +. 


” * BLISTUS SECUNDUS fs, the elder, ongof he 
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ancient writer of his life, falſely aſcribed to Suetonius, and, 
after him, St. Jerom, have made him a native of Rome: 
father Hardouin has alſo taken ſome learned pains to cons 1, prafe. 
frm this notion, which however has not prevailed. . He was Pub. 
particularly formed for excelling in knowledge; for Aulus Pet Josi. 
Gellius repreſents him as one of the moſt ingenious men of oris via, a 
his age; and what is related of his application by his ne- J- Maſſon. 
pbew the younger Pliny, is almoſt incredible. Vet his exs H 
ceſſiye IoVe of ſtudy did not ſpoil the man of huſineſs, nor rom. vii. 
prevent him from filling the moſt important offices with Cell Ner- 
credit, He was a procurator, or manager of, the emperor's eee 
revenue, in the provinces. of Spain and Afric; and was ad- Plin. Eid. 
vanced to the high dignity of augur. He had ſeveral con- 3. lb. li. 
ſderable commands in the army, and was as diſtinguiſhed 
by his courage in the field, as by his eloquence at the bar. 

His manner of life, as it is deſcribed by his nephew, is Epif. 5. 
very extraordinary. In ſummer he always began his ſtudies, 
25 ſoon as it was night; in winter, generally at one in the 
morning, but never later than two, and oſten at midnight. 
No man ever ſpent leſs time in bed; inſomuch that he would 
ſometimes, without retiring from his books, take a ſhort - 
ſeep, and then purſue. his ſtudies. Before day- break, he 
uled to wait upon Veſpaſian, ho likewiſe choſe that ſeaſon 
to tranſact buſineſs: and when he had finiſhed the affairs 
which that emperor committed to his charge, he returned 
home again to his ſtudies. After a fender repait at noon, 
be would frequently; in the ſunymer, if he was diſengaged 
from buſineſs, repoſe himſelf in the ſun: during which time 
ſome author was read to him, from which he made extracts 
and obſervations. This was his conſtant method, whatever 
book he read ; for.it was a maxim of his, that no book 
was ſo bad, but ſomething might be learned from it.” 
When this was over, he generally went into the cold bath, 
after which he took a ſlight refrethment. of food and ret; : 
and then, as if. it had been a new day, reſumed his Rudies © _ 
ll {upper-time, when a book was again read to him, upos + 
rhich he would make ſome remarks en paſſant. His nephe n 
mentions a ſingular inſtance to ſhew now covetous he W 
ff his time, and how greedy of knowledge. His reader. <2 


javing pronounced a word wrong, ſomebody at the table a 
ade him repeat it: upon which. Pliny aſked his friend m 
e underſtood it? Wha acknowledging that he tid; © why 
then,“ ſaid he, * would you make him go bach again? 
ve have loſt by this interruption above ten lines.” In 
immer, be always roſe from ſupper by day-light; and in 
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ipiſt. 20. He was at that time, wi ind, 
ubþ Miſenum, in the gulf ef Naples ; tis ſiſter and her ſon, the 
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winter, as ſoon as it was dark. Such was his way of lite 
amidſt the noiſe and hurry of the town but in the count; 
his whole time was devoted to ſtudy without intermiſſion, 
excepting only When he bathed: and this, no longer than 
While he was actually in the bath; for all the while he was 
rubbed and wiped, he was employed either in hearing ſone 
| book read to him, or in diftating himſelf. In his journeys, 
he loſt no time from his ſtudies: but his mind, at thoſe 
ſenſons, being diſengaged from all other thoughts, applied 
irſelf ere to that ſingle purſuit. A ſecretary 55 
attended him in his chariot, who, in the winter, wore a 
particular ſort of warm gloves, that the ſharpneſs of the 
weather might not occaſton any interruption to his ſtudies 
und, for the ſame reaſon, inſtead of walking, he always uſcd 
u chair in Rome. . 5 
By this extraordinary application he found time to write a 
eat number of volumes : but, before we give an account of 
heſe, let us relate the circumſtances of his death, which, like 
his manner of living, were very ſingular and curious, and 
are alſo deſcribed at large by the elegant pen of his nephew. 
a fleet under his command, at 


younger Pliny, being with him: © On the 24th of Auguſt, 
op year 79, ow one in the e his lifter” de- 
fired him to obſerve a cloud of a very unufual ſize and ſhape. 
He was in his ſtudy; but immediately aroſe, and went out 
upon an eminence to ve it more diſtinctly. It was not 
at that diſtance diſeernible from ©what' mountain this cloud 
iſſued, but it was found afterwards to aſcend” from mount 
Veſuvius. Its figure reſembled that of a pine-tree for it 
ſhot up a great height in the form of a trunk, Which ex- 
tended itſelf at the top into a fort of brauches; and it ap- 
peared ſometimes bright, and ſometimes dark and ſpotted, 
as it was either more of leſs impregriated with earth and cin- 


den. This was à noble phænomenon for the philoſophic 


Pliny, ho immediately ordered a light veſſel to be got ready; 
but as he was coming out of the houſe, with his tablets to 
enter obſervations into, he received a note from Rectina, 2 


„lady of quality, earneſtly entreating him to come to her 
- -*., aſſiſtance, ſince, her villa being ſituated at the foot of mount 


| Veſuvius, there was no way for her to eſcape, but by ſea, 
He therefore ordered the gallies to put to ſea, and went him- 
ſelf on boarg, with intention of aſſiſting not only Reina, 
but others: for the villas ſtood extremely thick upon that 
beautiful coaſt. He ſterted directly to the point of 2 
; Ts : I >, == Whence 
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whence others fled with the utmoſt terror; and with ſo 
much calmneſs and preſence of mind, as to be able to make 
and dictate his obſervations upon the motion and figure of 
that dreadful ſcene. He went ſo nigh the mountain, that 
the cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he 
zpproached, fell into the ſhips, together with pumice-ſtones 
ind black. pieces of burning rock: they were likewiſe in 
danger, not only of being aground by the ſudden retreat of 
the ſea, but alſo from the vaſt fragments which rolled down 
from the mountain, and obſtructed all the ſhore. Here he 
topped to conſider, Whether he ſhould return? to Which 
the pilot adviſing him, Fortune, ſaid he, befriends 
the brave; carry me to Pomponianus,” Pomponianus 
was then at Stabiæ, a town ſeparated by a gulf, which the 

ſea, after ſeveral windings, forms upon that ſhore, He 
ſound him in the greateſt conſternation, he exhorted him to 
keep up his ſpirits ;/ and, the more to difipate his fears, he 
ordered, with. an air of unconcern, the ' baths to be got 
ready; When, after having bathed, he fat down to ſupper 
with an apparent chearfulneſs. - In the mean while the erup- 

tion from Veſuyius flamed out in.ſeveraliplaces with much 
violence, which the darkneſs of the night contributed to 
jender "ſtill more viſible and dreadful. Pliny, to ſooth the 
apprehenſions of his friend, aſſured him it was only the 
burning of the villages, which the country-peopic had aban- 
doned to the flames: aſter this, he retired, and had ſome 
leep. The court which led to his apartment being in ſome 
time almoſt filled with ſtones and aſhes, if he had continued 
there any longer, it would have been impoſſible for him to 
baye made his way out: it was therefore thought proper to 
awaken him. He got up, and went to Pomponianus and 

the reſt of the company, who were not unconcerned enough 

to think of going to bed. They confulted together, whether 
it would be moſt prudent to truſt to the houſes,” which now 
ſhook from ſide to ſide with frequent and violent rockings; 
or to fly to the open fields, where the calcined ſtones and 
cinders, though light indeed, yet fell in large ſhowers, and 
threatened deſtruction, In this diſtreſs they reſolved for the. * 
fields, as the leſs dangerous ſituation of the two; and went 
out, having pillows tied upon their heads with napki 


0 ns, * + 
which was all their defence againſt tho ſtorms. of ſtones that 


fell around them, It was now day every where elſe, but 
there a deeper darkneſs provailed than in the moſt obſcure 
night; which, however, was in ſome degree diffipated bj 
torches, and other lights of various kinds. They thought 
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pepper to go. down farther upon.the (hore, to obſerve if they Ml” 
run extremely, high and boiſterous. There Pliny, taking a the I 
draught or two, of water, threw himſelf down upon a cloth i boue 
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which. was ſpread, for; him; when immediately the flames "© 

and a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, which was the forerunner of they 

them, ' diſperſed, the reſt of the company, and obliged him to * 

ariſe, He raiſed himſelf with the aſfiſtance of wo of he at! 

ſervants, for he was pretty fat, and inſtantly fell down dead: path, 

ſuifocated, as his nephew conjectures, by ſome . groſs and - 

noxious vapour; fox he had always weak lungs, and was pe 

frequently ſubject to a difficulty of breathing. As foon as e. 

it was light again, which was not till the third day after, a 

his body was found entire, and without any marks of vio- 55 

lence upon it; exactly in the ſame. poſture that he fell, and 60 

looking more like a man aſleep than dead. iin 

Ide ſiſter and nephew, whom. the uncle left at Mic. Wl". 

num, continued there that night, but had their reſt ex. Wl * 

Pig. 20, tremely broken and diſturbed, | There had been for many WI © 

en. days before ſome ſhocks of an earthquake, which was the or 
les ſurprizing, as they were extremely frequent in Campa- 1 

nia g but they were ſo particularly violent that night, that yp 

they not only ſhook every thing, but ſeemed to threaten a WM 

total deſtruction, When the morning came, the light was 


exceedingly faint and languids and zhe' buildings continued f 
to totter: ſo that Pliny and his mother reſolved to quit the "br 
town, and the people followed them in the .utmoſt con- ® 
ſternation. Being gor at a convenient diſtance from | the I 
houſes, they food ill, in the midſt of a moſt dangerous 5 


Ps 


his eſcape,” which, being young, for he was only eighteen 
; herſelf, the 15 
; er 
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her age and corpulency rendered all attempts of that ſort 
im Fle 4 Fur Wb þ tel ts leave her, and, taking Ef 
lil pe gal *13 | F: 722 S ner 8 
1 the hand, led her on. Tbe aſhes began to fall upon them, 
> 1 though in no great quantity: but a thick ſmoke, like a 
wrent, came rolling after them. Pliny propoſed, while 
they had any light, to turn out of the high road, left his 
Locher ſhould be preſſed to death in the dark, by the crowd —_ 
85 that followed them 7 and they had ſcarce ſtepped out of be 


> * 


0 path, when utter darkneſs entirely 'overſpread them. Nothing 1 11 


ben was to be heard, ſays Pliny, but the ſhrieks of women, 
nd ae ſcreams of children, and the cries of men: ſome call- 
ing for their children, others for their parents, others for 
A their huſbands, and only diſtinguiſhing each other by their 
-"» Wi yoices ; one lamenting his own fate, another that of his fa- 


we LI ſome wiſhing to die from the very fear of dying, ſome 
lifting up their hands to the gods, but the greater part ima- 
zining that the laſt and eternal night was eome, which was 


as to deſtroy both the gods and the world together. At length 
"Wh: clinmeriog light appeared, which however was not the 
the return of day, but only. the forerunner of an. approaching 


burſt of flames. The fire fell luckily. at a diſtance from 
har WY tem; then again they were immerſed. in thick darkneſs, 
and a heavy ſhower of aſhes rained upon them, which they 
yere obliged every now and then to ſhake off, to prevent 
ned being cruſhed and buried in the heap. At length this 
the creadful darkneſs was diflipated by degrees, like a cloud. or 
ſmoke ; the real day returned, and even the ſun appeared, 
the tough very faintly, and as when an eclipſe is coming on; 
and every object ſeemed changed, being covered over with 
de ! white aſhes, as with a deep ſnow. Pliny owns very frankly, 
eh chat his ſupport, during this terrible phznomenon, was 
5 chiefly founded in that miſerable, though ſtrong, conſola - 
The (ton, that all mankind were involved in the fame calamity, _*- 
and that the world itſelf was periſhing, They returned to 
Miſenum, but withqut yet getting = of their fezis ; ſpr 
nd tie earthquake ſtill continued, while, as was extremely na- 
| a {tural in ſuch a ſituation, ſeveral enthuſiaſtic people ran up and 
down, heightening their own and their friends calamities by = 
hes berible prediftions, 3h nl Ib re , 
oud WM. Though it may not be thought eſſential to ous purpoſe. 18 | 
0 4. 0 have been ſo very particular in our account of this erups 2 
of don, yet as there is nothing more curious to be found an 
ke intiquity, we thought we guld not do a more gratefut 
5 thing, eſpecially to the Enalin reader, than to gollect ity. _ 
aid, it lies in two epiſtles uf the younger Pliny, and wy preſent  - 
her „ þ WS og 20 - 
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Aon, * upon this ſubjeR, in Which he gives us a view ot 
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it to him in one connected view, It happened A, D. 4, 
in the firſt year of the wg 5s | Titus and was probe 
tie firſt eruption of mount A at on of. any con: 

ſequence, ad it is certain we have no patticylar accounts of 
any preceding one. Dio indeed, and other anclent author, 
ſpeak of this mountain as Burning before 3 but ſtill they ge. 
ſcribe it as covered with ttees and vines, ſo that the erup- 


vius, as it appeated before this terrible conflagration 
broke out: and nothing can be more proper-thanyto inſert 
it here. NSC DROLTY 372 28, 
Hic eſt pampinets viridis modo Veſuvius umbtis : 
Preſſerat hie madidos nobilis uva lacus;” | © 
_ Hac juga; quam Niſte colles, plus Bacchus amavit: 
Hoe nuper Satyri monte dedere choros.” 
He Veneris fedes; Laczdemone gratior illi? 
lic locus Hereuleo nomine clarus erat; 
Cuncta jacent flammis, et triſti merſa favilla z- 
Nee ſuperi vellent hoe. licuifle ſibif 7 
8 bs Thus Engliſhed, by Mr, Melmothi. 8 
Here verdant vines o erſpread Veſuvio's ſides: 
T be generous grape here pour'd her purple tides; 
This Bacchus lot 'd beyond his fative ſcene: 
« Here dancing Satyrs joy d to trip the green. 
Far more than Sparta this in Venus” grace: 
4 And great Alcides onee renown'd the place: | 
% Now flaming embers ſpread dire waſte around; 
« And gods regret that gods ean thus confound.” 
We now go on with our account of Pliny, of which no- 
thing farther remains, but to ſay ſomething of his wtitings 
and of theſe we have alſo full information from his nephew. 


n. . The firſt book he publiſhed was, a treatiſe, © Concerning 


<« the art of uſing the javelin on horſeback,” de jiculatione 
0 1 + this he wrote when he commanded a troop of horſe. 
<< The life of Pomponius Secundus, who was his friend, 


The hiſtory of the wats it Germany:“ in which he gave 
nn account of all the battles the Romans had had with the 
- .- , Germans. His tiephew ſays, that a dteam which fe had 
hen he ſerved in the army in Germany, firſt ſuggeſted to 


- | him the deſign of this work: it was, that Drüfus Nero, 
who extended his conqueſts vety far into that country, and 


oy were ofthis life, appeared to him, and conjured him not to 
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fffer his 1 5 7 to be buried in oblivion, He wrote like- 
wiſe de A treatiſe upon eloquence; and a piece of eritieiſmi 
& concerning dubious Latinity,” This laſt work was pub- 
liſhed in Nero's reign, when the tyranny of the times made 
it dangerous to engage in ſtudies of a freer kind: it is often 
cited bf Priſcian. He completed a hiſtory which Aufidius 
Baſſus left unfiniſhed, by adding to it thirty books, which 
contained the hiſtory of his own times. Laſtly, he left 
thirty-ſeven books upon the ſubject of natural hiſtory: a 
work, ſays his nephew, of great compaſs and learning, and 
almoſt as full of variety as nature herſelf, It is the only 
work of his that is extant: it has often been printed, but the - 
beſt edition by far is that of Paris by father Hardouin, Yet 
of this editor there are two editions, which. differ conſider- 
ably ; the firſt, in five volumes 4to, 1685, being nothing 
near ſo valuable as that of 1723, in three volumes folio. 
add to theſe works of this author a vaſt quantity of manu- 
ſeripts, which he left to his nephew, and for which he had 
been offered by Largius Licinius 400, ooo ſeſterces, that is, 
about 3200l. of our money. 

« You will wonder,“ f ; 
u engaged as he was, could find time to compoſe ſuch a num- lib li. 
6 ber of books; and ſame of them too upon abſtruſe ſub- 

« jeAs, Your ſurpriſe will riſe ſtill higher, when you hear, 
that for ſome time he engaged in the profeſſion of an ad- 
% vacate, that he died in his 50th year, that from the time 
« of his quitting the bar to his death he was employed in the 
© higheſt poſts, and in the ſervice of his prince: but he 
« had a quick apprehenſion, joined to an unwearied appli- 
« cation,” Hence he became not only a maſter in polite 
literature, in grammar, eloquence, and hiſtory, but know- 
Ing alſo in all arts and ſciences, in geography, mathematics, 
philoſophy, aſtronomy, medicine, botany, a paint 
ing, architecture, &c. for of all theſe things has he treated 
in the very important work that he has left us. Ch - 

It is very proper to mention, that we are much obliged 
to Mr. Melmoth's trauſlation of © Pliny's Epiſtles,” for 
what we have extracted from them relating to his uncle. 


PLINIUS CACILIUS SECUNDUS (Caws), We. pioizae. 
phew of Caius Plinius Secundus, was born in the gth your nar 
upon the lake Larius, near which he had ſeveral beautiful _ 


of Nero, and the 62d of Chriſt, at Novocomum, a town 


villas. Cæcilius was the name of his father, and Plinius 
*cundus that of his mother's brother, who addgted bim. 
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ays his nephew, « how a man, ſo Fpift. $ 
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P campaign or two, He tells us, that in his: paſſage home. 


the emperor Nerva, then a private man, and in baniſhment 
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He brought into the world with him fine parts and an ele- 
ant taſte, which be did not fail to cultivate early; for, :x 
e tells us himſelf, he wrote a Greek tragedy at fourteen 

ay: of age. He loſt his father when he was young, and 
tad the famous Virginius for his tutor of guardian, whom 

he has ſet in a glorious light. He frequented the ſchools of 
the rhetoricians, and heard Quintilian z for whom he ever 
after S ſo high an eſteem, that he beſtowed a con- 
ſiderable portion upon his daughter at her marriage. He was 
in his 18th year when his uncle died; and it was then that 
he began to plead in the Forum, which was. the uſual road 
to dighities. About a year after, he aſſumed the military 
character, and went into Syria with the commiſſion of tri. 
bune : but this did not ſuit his taſte, any more than it had 
done Tully's; and therefore we find him returning after a 


wards he was detained by contrary winds at the iſland Icaria, 
and how he employed himſelf in making verſes 7 he enlarges 
in the ſame place upon his poetical exercitations,, yet poetry 
was not the ſhining part of his character, any more than it had 
been of Tully's. | C2 
Upon his return from Syria, he took a-wife, and ſettled 
at Rome: it was in the reign of Domitian. During this 
moſt perilous time, he continued to plead in the Forum, 
where he was diſtinguiſhed not more by his uncommon abi- 
lities and eloquence, than by his great reſokition and cou- 
rage, which enabled him to ſpeak boldly, when none elſe WW nu. 
durſt ſcarcely ſpeak at all. On theſe accopnts he was often tim 
fingled out by the ſenate, to defend the plundered provinces Wl mo 
againft their oppreſſive governors, and to manage other cauſes 
of a like important and dangerous nature. One of theſe was 
for the province of Bœtica, in their proſecution of Bæbius 
Maſſa; in which he acquired ſo general an applauſe, that 


at Tarentum, wrote him a letter, in which he congratu- 
lated not only Pliny, but the. age, which had produced an 
example ſo much in the ſpirit of the ancients. Pliny re- 
- lates" this affair, in a, letter to Cornelius Tacitus; and he 
was ſo pleaſed with it himſelf, that he could not help en- 
treating this friend to record it in his hiſtory: He entreats 
him however with-infinitely more modeſty, than Tully had 
entreated Lypceius upon the ſame occaſion :'and though he 
might imitate Cicero in the requeſt, as he profeſſes to have 
conſtantly: ſet that great man before him for a model, yet 
he took Care not to tranſgreſs the bounds of deceney in his 
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fe. wanrieyefarakiti it. He obtained the offices of queſtor and 

a2 tribune; and-Juckily went unhurt through the reign of Domi- 

en. tian; there is however reaſon to ſuppoſe; if that emperor 

ind had not died juſt as he did, that Pliny would have ſhared + 
om the fate of many other gleat men; for he tells us himſelf, 2746. 270 
of that his name was afterwards found in Domitian's tablets, lib. vil. 


ver 
In- 
vas 


among the number of thoſe "who Aces to deftruc- 
tion. 4 8 ; 


He loſt his lte mY the e of Nerva's reign, 50 


hat ſoon after took his beloved 9 of whom we read ſo 41 
dad much in his?“ Epiſtles,” He had not however any children | þ if 
ml by either of his wives: and hence we find him "thanking 0 
tri- Trajan for the jus trium liberorum, which he afterwards ob- ö 
had tained of-that emperor for: his friend Suetonius Tranquillus. 
Ta He hints alſo, in his letter of thanks to Trajan, that he had Epis. 2 ee ; 


ne- deen twice married in the re 8 of. Domitian. He was pro- 95 · lib. . : 
ria, moted to the conſulate by rajan in the year 100, when | p 
| 
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ges he was 38 years of age: 7 2 this office pronounced that 
try famous ae which has ever ſince been admired, as 
had well forthe. copiouſneſs of the topics, as the elegance of ad- 
Wh dcefs. Then he was elected augur, 7 afterwards made 
led proconſul of Bithynia ; whence he wrote to Trajan that 
his curious letter concerning the 8 chriſtians; which, Epit. 97 & 
im, with Trajan's reſcript, is on; eee among his 98. lib. z. 
bi- Epiſtles. <« Pliny's Et oy. as Melmoth obſerves, in a 
ou- note upon the paſlage, is eſteemed as almoſt the only ge- 
elſe I nine monument of eceleſiaſtical antiquity, relating to the 
ten times immediately ſucceeding the apoſtles, it being written at 
ces WM moſt not above Er years. after the death of St. Paul. It 
ies was preſerved by hs Chriſtians themſelves, as a clear and 
was unſuſpicious- evidence of the purity of their: doctrines ; and 
ius is frequently appealed to by the early writers of the church, 
that aging the calumnies of their adverſaries. It is not known 
ent Wl vhat became of Pliny, after his return from Bithynia; 
tu- W whether he lived at ome, or what time he ſpent at his 
an country houſes. Antiquity is alſo ſilent as to the time of Y 
re- bis death; but it is conjectured that he died either a little | 
| he before, or ſoon after that excellent princes; his — 8 
en- Trajan; that is, about A. D. 116. 7 
eats was one of the greateſt wits, and one of th Cn 
had Wl thieft. men, among the ancients. He had-fine. | ich. 
he WM he cultivated to the utmoſt; and he ed 9 > 
ave WI with all the varibus ere of e f. oy * | 
et WW fo make him either uſeſul or e tete and pu 
is 80 —_ as. . Fe of. things: n has eicaped 
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Letters ſeem to have 


a view of him in ſome ſtriking attitude, either of active or 

many eminent perſons, whoſe works are come down to us, 
as Suetonius, Silius Italicus, Martial, Tacitus, and Quin. 
tilian; and of curious things, which throw great light upon 


politeneſs and ſpirit; and, if they abound too much in turn 


Athen. Ox. 


vol. ii. 


„ tiquary, was born of a gentcel family, in 1641, at Sutton- 
—_—— Barn an Kent d educated at the Her. ſchaal of Wye in 
the ſame coufity. In 1658, he went to Magdalen Hall in 
Oxford ; took 2 batchelor of arts degree in 1661, a maſter's 
in 2554,.44ad boch the: degrees im law in 1671. He re. 


count of 
him, pre- 


fixed to the 


24 edition 


gone perhaps a little beyond the truth, yet it is allowed; that 
f — panegyriſt was ever poſſeſſed of 8 finer ſubject, And on 


x 8il.by incorrupt. His writings breathe a fpirit of tranſcendent good- 
| neſs and humanity: his only imperfection is, he was too de- 


PLINIUS CACILAUS/ SECUNDUS: | 


che vrreck of time, except the-bodks of “ Letters and 
the Panegyric upon Trajan.“ This has ever been con- 
ſidered as a maſtet · piece: and if he has, as ſome think, al- 
moſt exhauſted all the ideas of perfection in a prince, and 


which he might better indulge in all the flo of eloquence, 
without incurring the ſuſpicion of flattery and lies. His 

— intended for the public; and 
in them he may be conſidered as writing his own memoirs. 
Every epiſtle is a kind of hiſtorical fetch, wherein we have 


contemplative. life. In them ave preſerved anecdotes of 


the hiſtory of thoſe times. They are written with great 


and metaphor, we muſt impute it to. that degeneracy of 
taſte, which was then accompanying the degenerate manners 
of. Rome. Pliny, however, ſeems to have preſerved him- 
ſelf in this latter reſpect from the general contagion : what- 
ever the manners of the Romans were, his were pure and 


firous that the public and ity ſhould know how humane 
and good he was; and while he reprefents himſelf, as he 
does, calling for Livy, reading him at his leifure, and 
even making extracts from him, when the eruption of Ve- 
fuyius was ſhaking the ground beneath him, and ftriking 
terror through the hearts of mortals by appearances unheard- 


of before, it is not poſſible to avoid being of the opinion of 


thoſe, who think that there was, with all his virtues, ſome- 
thing of affectation in his nature. . 

Ihe « Epiſtles” and Panegyric“ of Pliny have been 
often publiſhed ; and there are ſeveral editions that may be 


reckoned good. One of the lateſt is that of Am m, 


73% in 4to, by Longolius. 
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PLOT (Dr. RonzxT), an Englifh philoſopher und an- 


| PLOT. 387 
moved afterwards to Univerſity College. Being a in- of his Hit. 
genious man, and particularly addicted to natural hiſtory, . Ox- 
he was made a fellow of the Royal Society; and, in 1682, Biograpbia 


; elected one of the ſecretaries of that learned body. He pub- Britannica, 
| liſned their © Philoſophical Franfactions,“ from No. 14%, 


i to No. 166, incluſive. In 1683, Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; ap- 
1 pointed him the firſt keeper of his muſeum; and about the 
" fame time he was nominated by the vice-chancellor the firſt- 
: profeſſor of chemiſtry in that univerſity. In 1687, he was 
. made ſecretary to the earl-marſhal, or court of chival- 
x ry, which was then renewed, after it had lain dormant 
of nee the 5 1641. In 1688, he received the title of hiſ- 
4 toriographer to James II. In 1690, he refigned his pro- 
5 feſſorſhip of chemiſtry, and alſo his place of keeper of the 


. muſeum z to which he then preſented a very large collection 
= of natural curioſities, oy ſuch as he had figured and de- 
; ſcribed in his Hiſtories of Oxfordfhire and Staffordſhire, and 
of there diſtinguiſhed by the names of © Scrinium Plotianum 
Ay & Oxonienſe,” and “ Scrinium Plotianum Staffordienſe,”” 
7 In 1694-5, Henry Howard, earl marſhal, nominated him 
. Mowbray herald extraordinary; and, two days after, he was 
* conſtituted regiſter of the court of honour. He died of the 
IF ſtone, _ 30, 1696, at his houſe in Borden ; leaving 
885 two ſons by a wife whom he had married in Auguſt 1690. 
5 Natural hiſtory was his delight; and he gave very agree- 
7 able ſpecimens of it, in his Natural Hiſtories of Oxford 
Og « ſhire and Staffordſhire.” - The former was publiſhed at 
Oxford, in 1677, folio, and reprinted, 1705, with addi- 
tions and corrections: the latter was printed alſo at Oxford, 
1686, in the ſame fize. Theſe were intended as eſſays to- 
wards “ A Natural Hiftory of England:“ for, in order to 
diſcover antiquities and other curiofities, and to promote 
learning and trade, he formed a deſign of travelling through 
England and Wales. By ſuch reſearches, 'he was per- - 
ſuaded, that many fair additions might be made to Cam- 
« den's Britannia,” and other works, concerning the hiſ- 
tory and antiquities of England. He drew up a plan of his: 
ſcheme, in a letter to biſhop Fell, which may be feen»at _. 
the end of the ſecond volume of Leland's Iti — 8 
the edition of 1744. Beſides the two works juſt wer d. 
Plot was the author of ſeveral other things, In 168, he 
publiſhed * De Origine Fontium, Tentimen Philoſophi- 
eum,“ 8vo; and 1 following papers pf his are in- 
ſerted in the *“ Philoſophieal Tranſactions:“ z An Ae. 
« count of Elden Hole in Debbie, Noo . 3. de 
bg TI is iy | Cen: | « * It Formation 8 
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Formation of Salt and Sand from Brine,” No, 145. z. 
Diſcourſe concerning the Effects of the great Froſt on 
Trees and other Plants, in 1683.“ No. 165. 4. A 
« Diſcourſe of perpetual Lamps, No. 166. 5. The 
4 Hiſtory of the Weather at Oxford, in 1684; or the 
« Obſervations, of a full Year, made by Order of the 
©« Philoſophical eu at Oxford,” No, 169. 6.4% A 
< large and curious Account of the Amianthos or Abeſ. 
« tine Linen,” No. 1708. 7. „ Diſcourſe concerning 
« the moſt ſeaſonable Time of felling Timber, writ- 
ten at the Requeſt of Samuel Pepys, Eſq; Secretary 
« of the Admiralty,” No. 192. 8. Of an Iriſhman of 
< an extraordinary Size, viz. Edward Mallone, 19 Years 
'« old, 7 Feet 6 Inches high,” No. 240. 9. A Cata- 
<« Jogue of Electrical Bodies, No. 245. In 1680, he 
publiſhed <* The Clog, or Staffordſhire. Almanack,” en- 
graven on a copper-plate, and inſerted afterwards in his 
<« Hiſtory of Staftordſhire.”* Since his deceaſe, there have 
been publiſhed two letters of his: one * giving an Actount 
of ſome Antiquities in the County of Kent,“ in 1714, 8vo, 
and preſerved in the ( Bibliotheca Topographica, No. VI; 
another to the Earl of Arlington, ** concerning Thetford,” 
printed at the end of © The Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
«* Glaſtonbury,” publiſhed by Hearne, 1722, 8% . 
He left ſeveral manuſcripts behind him; among which 
were large materials for * The Natural Hiſtory of Kent, 
c of Middleſex, and of the city of London, which he de- 
ſigned to have written in the ſame manner as he had written 
the Hiſtories of Oxfordſhire and Staffordſhire. | 


kes. PLoTINus, an iluſtriou Platonic philoſopher, Was 
Porphyr- born at Lycopolis, a city of Egypt, in 204. He began very 
= 8 early to ſhew 2 great . both in his taſte and man- 
bricii Bibl. ners: for, at eight years of age, when he went to ſchool, 
. ie he uſed to run to his nurſe, and uncover her breaſt to ſuck ; 


Die. iz and would have continued that practice longer, if he had 


voce Pro- not heen -diſcouraged by her. At twenty-eight, he had a 
7:ixr5- ſtrong deſire to ſtudy philoſophy, upon which he was re- 
85 cd to the profeſſors of Alexandria; but he was not 
ſatisfigd with their lectures, and always returned from them 
melascholy. A friend, informed of the cauſe of his diſtaſte, 
thought be mitt find a remedy in the lectures of Ammo- 
nils 3 nor was he miſtaken : for the inſtant Plotinus heard 
that phi , be confeſſed that this was the man he was 
' in ſearch oft Ile ſpent eleyen years with that maſter, and 
nn f ie 
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became à great philoſopher, What he had imbibed of learn-- 
ing and knowledge under him, only inſpired him with 2 
ſtronger paſſion to acquire more, and to hear the Perſian 
and Indian philoſophers: for; which, reaſon, in 243, when. 
the emperor Gordianus intended to wage war againſt the 
Perſians, he followed the Roman army, but probably re- 
pented of it, betauſe he had hard work to fave his life by 
flight, after the emperor had been ſlain. 9 i 

e was then thirty- nine. The year following, he went 
to Rome, and read philoſophical lectures in that city: but 
did not follow the example of Erennius and Origen, his 
ſellow- pupils, who, having promiſed with him not to reveal 
ſome recondite and excellent doctrines they had received from 
Ammonius, had nevertheleſs forfeited their word. Plotinuf 
continued ten years in Rome, without writing any thing, 
and then wrote twenty books: but, in his roth year, Por- 
phyry became his On who, being of an exquiſitely fine 
genius, was not ſatisfied with ſuperficial anſwers, but re- 
quired to have all difficulties thoroughly explained; and 
therefore Plotinus, to treat things with greater accuracy, 
was obliged to write more books. The Romans paid an 
incredible regard to this philoſopher: many of the ſenators 
became his diſciples ; and ſome of them not only frequented 
his lectures very aſſiduouſly, but quitted the function of ma- 
giſtrates, in order to lead a philoſophic life. Some of the 
female ſex were alſo inſpired with a love for philoſophy ; and 
a lady of quality inſiſted upon his living in her hall, that 
- . ſhe! and her daughter might have the pleaſure of hearing 
him. He had the reputation of being a man of ſuch great 
virtue as well as abilities, that many perſons of both ſexes, 
when- they found themſelves dying, intruſted him, as a 
guardian angel, with their eſtates and their children. Plo- 
tinus never. refuſed thoſe troubleſome offices, but had often 
the. patience-to examine, with other perſons, the accounts of 
guardians, .. He was the arbitrator of numberleſs law- ſuits ;. 
on which occaſion he always behaved with ſuch humaniry 
and rectitude of mind, that he did not create himſelf one 
enemy during the twenty · ſx years he reſided at Rome. A A DV 
philoſopher of Alexandria, named Olympias, moved no 
doubt with envy, uſed. his utmoſt endeavours to bring him 
into contempt, and even had recourſe, to necromancy to- 
ruin him; but we do not find that h ſucceeded: in: the 
leaſt, The emperor Gallienus, and Saſénina the empreſs, 
had a very high regard for him; and, but for the oppoſition 
of ſorne courtiers, a requeſt of his would have bern granted 5. 
EW. 96. 
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which waz, to have a city in Campania rebuilt, and to 
poſſeſs the territory belonging to it. It was to have been 
called Platonopolis z and a colony of philoſophers was. to 
have been ſettled there, who were to be governed by the 
ideal laws of Plato's commonwealth. Plotinus laboured un- 
der various illneſſes the year before he died: he had an in- 
flammation in his throat, which made him ſo hoarſe that 
he could ſcarcely ſpeak, ulcers in his hands and feet, and a 
great weakneſs of ſight. Finding himſelf in this condition, 
he left Rome, and was conveyed to Campania, to the heirs 
of a friend, who furniſhed him with neceſſaries oftevery 
kind. He died there at ſixty- ſix, and in the nobleſt manner 
that an heathen philoſopher could do, theſe being his words 
as he breathed his laſt: “ I am labouring with all my 
„ might, to return the divine part of me to that Divine 
« Whole, which fills the univerſe.” “ br 
His genius was greatly ſuperior to that of vulgar phi- 
loſophers; and his ideas were ſingular and extraordinary. 
He was aſhamed of being lodged in a body, for which rea- 
ſon he did not care to tell the place of his birth or fa- 
mily. The contempt he had for all earthly things, was the 
reaſon why he would not permit his picture to be drawn: 
Porph. ia and when his diſciple Amelius was urgent with him upon 
Vit. Plot. this head, “ is it not enough, ſaid he, „to drag after us, 
ub anitio. ce whitherſoever we go, that image in which nature has 
„ ſhut us up? Do you think that we ſhould likewiſe 
< tranſmit to future ages an image of that image, as a 
<« ſight worthy of their attention? From the ſame prin- 
. Ciple, he refuſed to practiſe ' ſeveral things conducive to 
health; he never made uſe of preſervatives or baths, and 
did not even eat the fleſh of tame animals. He eat but 
little, and abſtained very often from bread ;- which, joined 
to his intenſe meditation, kept him very much from ſleep- 
ing. In ſhort, he thought the body entirely below his 
notice; and had ſo little reſpect for it, that he conſidered it 
as a priſon, from which it would be his ſupreme happineſs 
to be freed, When Amelius, after his death, enquired 
about the ſtate of his ſoul of the oracle of Apollo, he was 
told, *© that it was gone to the aſſembly of the bleſſed, where 
| charity, joy, and a love of the union with God prevail :** 
and the reaſon given for it, as related by Porphyry, is, © that 
* Plotinus had bean. peaceable, gracious, and vigilant z that 
c he had perpetually” elevated his ſpotleſs ſoul to God; that 
© he had loved God with his whole heart; that he had diſ- 
LV engaged himſelf, to the utmoſt of his abilities, from this 
. 5 1. . . ; BN „ 8 K wretched 
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« xyretched life; that, elevating himſelf with all the powers 
« of his foul; and by the ſeveral gradations taught by Plato, 
« towards that Supreme Being which fills the univerſe, he 
« had been enlightened by him, had enjoyed the viſion of 

« him without" the help or interpoſition of ideas; had, in 

« ſhort, been vften united co him. This is the account 

of Porphyry, Who tells us alſo, that he himſelf had once 

been favoured with the viſion. But is not this the way ß 
the myſties and enthuſiaſta, who have made ſuch a noiſe in eget 
modern times ? and do not we ſee here the ſeeds of Quiet= - i 
iim? We muſt nor forget to obſerve, that Plotinus had | 
his familiar ſpirit, as well as Socrates: but, according to | 11 
Porphyry, his was not one of thoſe called demons, but of 1 
the order of thoſe who are called gods; ſo that he was un- 

der the protection of a genius ſuperior to that of other men. 4 
The 8 of his genius puſfed him up not a little: for ii 
when Amelius defired him to ſhare in the ſacrifices, which x 

he uſed to offer up on ſolemn feſtivals, «Tt is their buſineſs,” - 

replied Plotinus, © to come to me, not mine to go to them 
e which lofty anſwer,” ſays Porphyry, © no one could 
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6tinus wrote fifty- four books, which Porphyry put in | 
order, and divided into fix enneaſes. The ua part of 1 
them turn on the moſt high-flown ideas in metaphyſies ; i 
and this philoſopher ſeems, in certain points, not to differ 

much from Spinona. Plotinus wrote two books to prove, 
that “ All being is one and the ſame; which is the very 
doctrine of Spinoza. He enquires, in another book, 
<« Whether there are many ſouls, or only one 7 His man- 

ner of compoſing partook of the ſigularity of his nature: he 

never read over his compoſitions, after he had written 
them; he vrrote à bad hand, and was not exact in his ortho- 
graphy : he ſtood in need, therefore, of a faithful friend to 

reviſe and correct his writings ; and he choſe Porphyry for 

this (purpoſe, preferably to Amelius, although Amelius had - 
deen his diſciple twenty-four years, and was very much 
eſteemed by him. Some envious perſons accuſed Plotinus of 

acting the plagiary, with regard to Numenius; but Amelius. 
refuted that flander with his pen. 5 88 * 
much prejudiced againſt our great philoſopher: he wrote | 
2 6 Treatiſe of Ideas, and againſt-Porpby-= — 2 
rys anſwer in defence of that treatiſe. He afterwards f 
conceived a high eſteem for him; ſought induftriauſly for all 

his books; and, in order to have thenr very correct, de- 
e * re . LON 
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wrote to him in the following manner: I always obſerved 


to you, when we were together, when we were at a di. 
« tance from one another, as well as when you lived at 
« Tyre, that I did not comprehend many of the ſubjects 


te treated of by Plotinus; but that I was extremely fond of 


<<, his manner of writing, the variety of his knowledge, and 
<« the order and diſpoſition of his queſtions, which are alto- 
« gether philoſophical,” 4 This ſingle paſſage,” ſays Bayle, 


e ſthews the exalted genius, the exquiſite diſcernment, and 


« judicious penetration of Longinus. It cannot be denied, 
that moſt ſubjects which this philoſopher examines are 
„ incomprehenſible; nevertheleſs, we diſcover in his works 
nA very elevated, fruitful, and capacious genius, and a 
& cloſe way of reaſoning. Had Longinus been an injudi- 
© cious critic, had he not poſſeſſed an exalted; and beau- 
< tiful genius, he would not have been ſo ſenſible of Plo- 
<« tinus's obſcurity: for no perſons complain leſs of the ob- 
c ſcurity of a book, than thoſe. whoſe thoughts are con- 
« fuſed, and underſtanding is ſhallow.” - „ 
Marſilius Ficinus, at the requeſt of Coſmo. de Medicis, 
made a Latin verſion of the works of Plotinus, with a ſum- 
mary and W of each book; which was printed at Ba- 
inn ttt „ TIE 
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_- PLUCHE (Ax rox), a French writer, born at Rheims 


in 1668, and early diſtinguiſhed by his progreſs in polite 
letters. The intendant of Rouen truſted him with the 


education of his ſon, upon the recommendation of him by 
the celeb Rollin. After this, he went to Paris, where 
be firſt, gave lectures upon hiſtory and geography, and then 


became famous by certain works which he publiſned. His 
_ <<, SpeRQacle de la Nature” is known to all the world, as in- 
deed it has been tranſlated into perhaps all the European 


languages. This work is written with perſpicuity and ele- 


« gance, and is equally inſtructive and agreeable: its only 


fault is, that the author uſes too many words for his matter, 
which, however, the dialogue way of writing eaſily leads a 


ö Wan to do. 0 Hiſtoire du Ciel, in 2 vols. 12mo, is an- 


ether work of our author, a kind of mythological hiſtory of 


- * the heavens, He wrote a piece alſo, De artificio lin- 
„ guarum,” Pluche had received holy orders, and ob- 
tained an abbey, 40 which be retired in 1740, and gave 


bimſelf up entirely to devotion and ſtudy, He Was the mote 


: u e Ke W. 4 | 
* --Jaduced to do this, as being ſo deaf, that he could not Neat 
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without à trumpet... He died of an apoplexy in 1751. He 
was a believer in all the myſteries of his church, even to an 
extreme; and, | when ſome eſprits forts uſed to expreſs their 
zftoniſhment,; that a man of Abbe Pluche's force of under- 
ſtanding could think ſo like the vulgar, he uſed to ſay, I 


p 

„ glory in this: it is more reaſonable to believe the word of 

bs Gol den to follow the vain and uncertain lights of rea- 

p 6 ſon 3 17 eter 3 | 2 + 18 

5 pLUT ARCH, a great philoſopher and hiſtorian of anti- Vita Ple- 
: quity, who lived from the reign of Claudius to that of K 
$ Adrian, was born at Chæronea, a ſmall city of Bœotia in Fabre 
1 Greece, which had alſo been the birth - place of Pindar. If Bidiiorh, 


theſe two illuſtrious perſonages are not ſufficient to wipe out c 
— the reproach of . Boeotum in atre naſci,”” (as f Bœotia, by 
reaſon of the thickneſs and foggineſs of its air, was capable 
of producing nene but dull and heavy wits) we are able to add 
athird; which was, the celebrated eee e Plutarch's 
family was ancient in Chæronea: his grandfather Lamprias 
was a man eminent for his learning, and a philoſopher ; and 
is often mentioned by Plutarch in his writings, as is alſo his 
father. Plutarch was initiated early in ſtudy, to which he 
was naturally inclined; and was placed under Ammonius, 
an Egyptian, who, having taught philoſophy with reputation 
at Alexandria, thence travelled into Greece, and ſettled at 
Athens. Under this maſter, he made great advances in know-- 
kdge ; and like a thorough philoſ „ more apt to re- 
card things than words, he purſued this knowledge to the 
neglect of languages. The Roman language, at that time, 
was not only the language of Rome, but of Greece alſo; 
and much more uſed there, than the French is now in Eng- 
land. Yet he was ſo far from regarding it then, that, as 
we learn from himſelf, he became not converſant in it till 
tie declenſion of his life ; and, though he is ſuppoſed to a 
have reſided in Rome near forty years, at different times, 
yet he never ſeems to have acquired a competent ſkill in 
it at all. But this was not the worſt: his neglect of the _ - 
Roman language might have been borne with; but e 
did not cultivate his mother-tongue with any great exact: © - 
eſs; and hence that harſhneſs, inequality, and obſcurity” ) 
? bis ſtyle, which has ſo frequently and ſo juſtly been com- 
plained of. 3 | 63M S ng "TA 
After he was principled and grounded by Ammonius he 
onſidered with himſelf, that a larger communication with 
ic wiſe and learned was yet cry for his ace6mpliſh- 
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among then two ſons, one called Plutarch after himſelf, the 
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ment z and therefore, having a ſoul inſatiable of knowledge, 
he reſolved to travel, Egypt was at that time, us formerly 
it had been, famous for learning; and probably the myſte- 
riouſneſs of their doctrine might tempt him, as it had 
tempted Pythagoras and others, to go and converſe with 
of that country, This appears to fave been 
arly bis buſineſs, by bis treatiſe “ Of Its und Oſi- 
« ris,” in which he ſhews himſelf verſed in the ancient 


— and philoſophy of the wiſe men. From Egypt he 0 
returned into Greece z and, viſiting in his way all the aca-. Wi | 
' denies and (ſchools of the philoſophers, gathered from them Wet 
many of theſe obſervations. with which he Has abundantiy bab! 
_ enriched poſterity. He docs not ſeem to have been attached Wiſer!) 
to any particulat ſect, but eulled from euch of them what. Wicca 
ever he thought excellent and worthy to be regarded, He Wh 
coald not bear the paradoxes of the Stoics, but yet was more bim 
averſe from the impiety of the Epicureans : in many things i 
ke followed Ariſtotle z but his favourites were Socrates and h. 
Plato, whoſe memory he reverenced ſo highly, that he annually eie 
celebrated their birth-days with much nity; Beſides Maga 
this, he applied himfdf with extreme diligence to collect, Wit R 
not only all books that were excellent in their kind, but vs, 
alfo all the ſayings and obſervations of wiſe men, which he Noeys 
had heard in converſation, or had received from others by bad! 
tradition 3 and likewiſe to conſult the records and public in-Neatec 
fruments preſerved in cities Which he had viſited in his hic 
travels. He took à particular journey to Sparta, t ſearch ¶ vtic 
the archives of that famous commonwealth, to underſtand or 
the model of their ancient government, the hiſ- ers, 
try of their legiſlators, their kings, and their ephori ; and WW" R 
all their memorable deeds-and ſayings with ſo muci Witt 
care, that he has not omitted even thoſe of their women. ſen! 
He took the fame methods with regard to many other com- iſe! th 
monwealths ; and thus was enabled to leave us in his works Wit 
fuch 2 rich cabinet of obſervations upon men and manners, Wnent 
, in the opinion of ſome, Montaigne and Bayle in par- ſhe n 
ticular, have rendered him the moſt valuable author of an - ¶ of 
2, he 4 tiquity- : ) 1 an 
I The circumſtances of Plutarch's life are not known, and or 
therefore cannot be related with any exactneſs. He wa wi 
married, andfhis wife's name was Timoxena, as Rualdus WI W 
conjectures With probability, He had ſeveral children, and vile | 


other Lawprias, in memory of his grandfather, Lamprias 
was he, of all his children, who. ſeems to have inherited bis 
xs 3 father's 
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„ er's philoſophy 5 and to bim we owe the table or ca- 
alogue of Plutarch's writings, and, JR ao, his 

* « Apophthegms.“ He had a ew, Sextus Chæroneus, 

4 %o taught the emperor Marcus Aurelius the Greek tongue, 

th ind was much honoured by him. Some think, that the ' * 

en WH Critic Longinus was of his family; and Apuleius, in his 

fi « Metamorphoſes,” affirms bimſelf to be from Lib, i 

nt pi. | | 

he On what occaſion, and at what time of his life, he wene 

a. Wt Rome, how long be lived there, and when he 

em eturned to his own country, are all uncertain, It is pro- 

tly WW bible, that the fame of bim went thither before him, not 

cd WY only becauſe he had publiſhed ſeveral of his works, but 

at- becauſe immediately upon his arrival, as there is reaſon to 

klieve, he had a great reſort of the Roman nobility to hear 

tim: for he tells us himſelf, that he was fo taken op in 

ting lectures of philoſophy to the great men of Rome, that 

e had not time to make himſelf maſter CC. 

which is one of the firſt thiogs that would naturally 

mgaged his attention, It appears, that he was divers times 


ect, Wat Rome; and perhaps one motive to his inhabiting there 
but rs, the intimacy he had contracted in ſome- of theſe jour- 
| he eeys with Soffius pore cory manta ape ug 
$ by ad been four times conſul, to whom Plutarch has dedi- 


in- ed many of his“ Lives,” But the great inducement 
his ich carried him firſt to Rome was, undoubtedly, that 


if the Capitol, and of all the libraries. Nat but, as we 


rorks earn from Suidas, he was intruſted alſo with the manage- 
ners, {Went of public affairs in the empire, during his refidence in 
par- de metropohs: 4 Plutareh,“ fays he, © Rved in the time 


of Trajan, who beſtowed on him the confular ornaments, 
| nd ali cauſe an et e de pales, that the magiltrates 


, and or officers of Illyria ſhould do nothing in that province ' 

> was without his knowledge and wa; 2 
jaldus WF When, and how, be was made known to Trajan, is Re- 

„ and ii uncertain : but it is generally ſuppoſed, that Trajan, a 

if, the W'ivate man when Plutarch fuſt came to Rome, was, among 
＋ der nobility, one of his auditors.” It is alſo fuppeſed, mou 

| 18 \ . az, : 
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this wiſe emperor made uſe. of him in his councils; at leaf; 
much of the happineſs of his reign has been imputed to Py. 
tarch. We are equally at a loſs, concerning the time 9 
his abode in the Imperial city; Which, however, at differ 
ent times, is not imagined to fall much ſhort of forty 
years. The deſire of viſiting his native country, ſo naturil 
do all men, and eſpecially when growing old, prevailed wit 

im at length to leave Italy; and, at his return, he was 
unanimouſly choſen archon or chief magiſtrate of Chærones, 
and not long after admitted into the number of the Delphi 
Apollo's prieſts. We have no particular account of hi 


tant 
on © 


folll 


death, either as to the manner of it, or the year; only it i 1 
evident that he lived, and continued his ſtudies, to an La 
treme old „„ 2 PF vert 
His works have been divided, and they admit of a prettiſ Th 
equal diviſion, into. Lives“ and “ Morals; the formed yh 
of which, in his own eſtimation, were to be preferred, a but 
more noble than the latter. His ſtyle, as we have already don 
obſerved, has been excepted to with ſome reaſon: he ha bay 
alſo been criticiſed for ſome miſtakes in Roman antiquities i En: 
and for a little partiality to the Greeks. - On the other hand « | 
be has been. juſtly praiſed, for the copiouſneſs of his fin « ] 
ſenſe and learning, for his integrity, and for a certain air oft 

goodneſs, which appears in all he wrote. His buſineſs was 
not to pleaſe the ear, but to inſtruct and charm the mind 
and none ever went beyond him in this. Treaſures of learn na 
ing, wiſdom, and hiſtory, may be found in his writings ent 
and no man can read them without infinite advantage to wa 
himſelf. Some have affirmed his works to be a kind of li- :nc 
brary, and collection of all that was wiſely ſaid and done 0) 
among, the ancient Greeks, and Romans: 'and. if: ſa, the ſay co 
ing of Theodorus. Gaza is certainly to be applauded. Thi co 
learned man, and great preceptor of the Greek tongue, af ver 
the revival of literature, having this extravagant queſtion ap} 
put to him by a friend, namely, If learning muſt ſuffer il br: 
« general ſhipwreck, and he have only his choice of on cat 
* authòr to be preſerved, who that author ſhould be? an- life 
ſwered, < Plutarch. This would then be certainly right MW m: 
becauſe, in having him, be would have what was good an ye 
. excelent in l. „ du 
: The elogiums given to Plutarch, by great and learn , 
men, are innumerable; it would be endleſs to cite them th 
The Epigram of Agathias deſeryes to be remembered. I hi v. 
th 
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+ author flodritbed about the year 500, and the verſes are 
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leaf ant in the © Anthologia: they are ſuppoſed. to be written 


Pu on a ſtatue, erected by the Romans to his memory. The 
+ of following is Dryden's tranſlation of them: „ 
er 2 HV 1 | | 

forty « Chzronean Plutarch, to thy. deathleſs praiſe 

tural Does martial Rome th's grateful, ſtatue raiſe;  _—_ 
wit « Becauſe both Greece and ſhe thy fame have ſhar d, 
was « Their heroes written, and their lives compar'd. 
onea, % But thou thyſelf could'ſt never write thy own ; | 
lphi Their lives $943 parallels, but thine has none“ 


f hi 
it it 
1 


There is no very good edition of Plutarch; which ſurely 
s a little hard. That of Rualdus at Paris, 1624, with the 
recfion and notes of Xylander, 2 vols. folio, is the beſt. 


ret There is an handſome and elegant edition of his“ Lives,” 
mei which was printed at London, 1724, in five volumes 4to : 
d, but how far it is correct, and whether or no the editor has 
ready done any thing as a critic, we cannot ſay, Plutarch's works 
e b e been tranſlated into French by Amiot, and into 
atis Englich by ſeveral hands. Dryden wrote a Life of Plu- 
hand tarch,“ which is prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation of his 
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Lives: of which we have made ſome uſe in the courſe 
of this memoir. | 


POCOCKE (Dr. Enwazn), a moſt learned Engliſh- Life of ye 


Fd 


carn WY man, and famous particularly for bis great ſkill in the Ori- cocke 'pre- 
ing ental languages, was born at Oxford, Nov. 8, 1604. He — Aura 
ge to was ſent early to the free-ſchool of Thame in that county; works, in 

of lind, at fourteen, entered a commoner. of Magdalen-Hall in * ve. fol. 
done Oxford, whence, about two years after, he removed to 0s 

e ſay Corpus Chriſti College. Beſides the uſual  academical Twells, 
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courſes, which be purſued with much diligence, he read 9. P 


applying himſelf afterwards to the Eaſtern languages, that Britannica, 


iffer branch of learning proved ſo agreeable to him, that it be- 
f one came the chief object of his ſtudies during. the reſt of his 
1 life. He took his bachelor of arts degree in 1622, and his 
right WY maſter's in 1626; and, Lud. de Dieu publiſhing a Syriac . 


d and verſion of the * Apocalypſe” at Leyden the following year, g 
| dur author, after bis example, began to prepare thoſe fou. 
earned « Epiſtles,” which were {till wanting to a complete edition o“ 
mi the New Teſtament in that language. I Epiſtles“ 
THY vere, the ſecond af Peter, ſecond and third bf John, and 
re c that of Jude, All the other books, except theſe five, had 
deen well printed by Albertus Widmanſtadius, at Vienna, 
f | * . A f 4 "i 1 . 
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very carefully the beſt Greek and Roman writers: but, Biograpbia 
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ih 1585; who was ſent into the Weſt for that purpoſe by 

. the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, 7 arab 

century. Having met with a manuſcript in the Bodleian 

Ro 33 to his purpoſe, he engaged. in this work, 

and finiſhed it; but laid it by, not having the courage to 

publiſh it, till the fame of it, in 1629, brought him into the 

acquaintance of Gerard Voffius : who, being then at Ox. 

ford, obtained his conſent to carry it to Leyden, where it 

was printed that year, in 4to, under the immediate care and 
inſpection of L. de Dieu. e ee e eee 

The ſame year, he was ordained prieſt, having entered 

into deacon's orders ſome time before; and, being appointed 

chaplain to the Engliſh factory at Aleppo, by the intereſt of 

Selden, as appears 1 probable, he arrived at that place, 

after a long voyage, Oct. 17, 1630. His ſituation in the 

Eaſt furniſhed an opportunity of accompliſhing his ſkill in 

the Arabic tongue: and he likewiſe endeavoured to get a 

farther inſight, if poſſible, into the Hebrew; but ſoon found 

it fruitleſs, the Jews there being very illiterate. He alſo 

improved himſelf in the Ethiopic and Vg; of which laſt 

+ He made a grammar, with a praxis, for his own uſe. Oct. 

30, 1631, he received a commiſſion from Laud, then biſhop 

of London, to buy for him ſuch ancient Greek coins, and 

ſuch manufcripts, either in Greek or the Oriental languages, 

as he ſhould judge moſt proper for an univerſity library; 

which eee e Pococke executed to the beſt of his power. 

In 1634, the plague raged furiouſly at Aleppo; many of 

the merchants fled two days journey from the city, and 

dwelt in tents upon the mountains: Pococke did not ſtir, 

| = neither he nor any of the Engliſh catched the infection. 

In 1636, he received a letter from Laud, now abp. of Can- 

terbury, informing him of his defign to found an Arabic 

lecture at Oxford, and of naming him to the univerſity for 

his firſt profeſſor : upon which agreeable news, he Palau 

ſettled his affairs at Aleppo, and took the firſt opportunity 

of returning home. On his arrival at Oxford this year, he 

took a bachelor of divinity's degree in July, and entered on 

the profeſſorſhip in A however, the next year, when 

- his friend - Mr, John Greaves concerted his voyage to 

2 * Egypt, it was: thought expedient by Laud, that Pococke 

| ſhould attend him to Conſtantinople, in order to perfect 

himſeif in the Arabic language, and to purchaſe more manu- 

ſcripts. *- During his abode here, he became, for ſome time, 

.”. chaplain to Sir Peter Wyeh, then the Engliſh ambaſſador to 
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In 1639, he received: ſeveral letters from his friends, and 
particularly from the archbiſhop, preſſing him to return 
dome: and accordingly, embarking in Auguſt 1640, he 
landed in Italy, and from thence to Paris. Here he 

met with Grotius, Who was then ambaſſador at the court 
of France from Sweden ; and acquainted him with a deſign 

de had, to tranſlate his treatiſe ** veritate Chriſtianæ Re- 

« ligionis'? into Arabic, in order to promote the converſion 

of ſome of the Mahometans. Grotius was pleaſed with, and 
encouraged, the propoſal; while Pococke did not ſcruple 

to obſerve" to him ſome things towards the end of his book, 
which he could not approve: as, his advancing opinions, 
which, though commonly charged by Chriſtians upon 
Mahometans, yet had no foundation in any of their au- 
thentic writings, and were ſuch as they themſelves were 
ready to diſelaim. Grotius was ſo far from being diſpleaſed, 
that he heartily thanked him for the freedom he had taken; 

and gave him full leave, in the verſion he intended, to ex- 
punge and alter whatever he ſhould think fit. This work 
was publiſhed in 1660, at the ſole expence of Mr. Robert 
Boyle: Grotius's introduction was left out, and a new 
preface added by Pococke, ſhewing the deſign of the 
work, and giving ſome account of the perſons to whom it 
would be of uſe. But the principal alterations are in the 
fixth book againſt Mahometaniſm, where ſome things are 
amended, and others left out; particularly, the pretended 
miracle of the dove flying to the ear of. Mahomet; as hav- 
ing no foundation either in the writings or opinions of his 
followers : about which, when he diſcourſed with Grotius, Pococke's 


that learned man freely acknowledged, that he took the $5ec; is 


ſtory only from our own writers, eſpecially from Scaliger, Hin. Ar- 

in his notes on Manilius. : * bes · 
On his return to London, he had the misfortune to find 

the archbiſhop in the Tower, and the nation in ſuch confu- 

ſion, that all his defigns in Arabic, and all the expectations 

entertained of him, as the firſt perſon in Europe for Orien- 

tal learning, appeared now to be at an end. In 1643, he was 

preſented by his college, of which he had been made fellow 

in 1628, to the r. of Childrey in Berkſhire: and, the 

military ſtate of Oxford rendering the duties of his profeſſ- 

ſhip impracticable, he retired to his living, and diſcharged 

the duties of n He did not eſpape the 

common fate of the Royaliſts in thoſe times: the profits of 

his -profeflorſhip;' after the death of Laud in 1644, being 
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However, as his ry rm ate merit and-dmiable qu. 
lities procured him friends on all ſides, ſo, in 1647, he was 
reſtored to the ſalary of his lecture by the intereſt of Selden; 
and, to preſerve him from the outrages of the ſoldiery, be 

obtained a protection under the hand and ſeal of General 
Fairfax, by the application of Dr. George Ent. In 1648, 
at the recommendation of Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Hammond, 
he was nominated Hebrew profeſſor at Oxford, with the 
canonry of Chriſt- church annexed thereto, by the king, then 
a priſoner in the Iſle of Wight; and was ſoon, after voted 
into the ſame lecture by the committee of. parliament ; but 
| _ ſrom his canonry the year after, for not ſubſcribing 

| Agent N e 4 
In the midſt of theſe perſecutions, he not only continued 
to read his lectures with the ſame diligence as before, but 
alſo publiſhed this year his * Specimen hiſtorie! Arabum,” 
It is a ſhort diſcourſe in Arabic, with a Latin tranſlation 
and notes by him; to which is added, an “ Elenchus ſcrip- 
% torum Arabicorum;:” The diſcourſe itſelf is taken out 
of the general hiſtory of Gregory Abul Faraijus; and Po- 
_ cocoke's notes are a collection of various things relating to 
- theſe matters, out of more than an hundred Arabic manu- 
ſcripts. Selden was extremely pleaſed with this work ; and 
- Prideaux, in his Life of Mahomet,'*. has made very ho- 
nourable mention of it. Simon Ockley, Arabic lor at 
| Cambridge, writes thus of it: „ Specimen hiſtoriæ Ara. 
« bum, opus verè aureum Cl. Pocockii ſtudio elaboratum. 
Dignus eſt hic liber, qui ſepius legatur; eſt enim quaſi 
: <« clavis ad quoſcunque authores Arabicos intelligendos per- 

Inwrod. ad 4 quam necefiaria.” Adrian Reland has alſo theſe words 

wot EN relating to it: © In ſpecimine hiſtoria Arabum, quo nemo 

Cant. 1706. © carere poteſt, cui literæ Arabicæ in deliciis ſunt.” 

zam. — In 1650, a vote was paſſed, to deprive him of his lectures, 

en and to turn him out of the univerſity ; but he was ſaved from 
ed. p. 86. the effect of it by the interceſſion of a great part of that body, 
" __ almoſt all of whom had been placed there by the parliament. 
In 1652, he was one of thoſe concerned in preparing the in- 
tended edition of the Polyglott Bible. In 1654, the famous 
Golius, Arabic profeſſor at Leyden, publiſhing his Arabic 
Lexicon, ſent gur-author a copy of it, with this inſcription : 

_- * «4 Virtute atquę. doctrinã eximio ac ptzclaro viro domino 
Edw. P , literaturz Orientalis peritia nulli ſecundo.” 
The Berkſhire committee of the commiffioners for ejecting 
©* + ſcandalous miniſters "entered a proſecution againſt him for 


* 


5 bis 


Ignorance and inſuficiency, with a delign 40:cject hifi from 


POCOCKE. 


dis living'of'Childrey ; but he was ſheltered from the fury of 


that ſtorm by the learned Independent Dr. John Owen. 
Owen, * Ao commiſſioner himfelf undef the ſame act, 
proceeded with ſome warmth to make them ſenſible of the 


infinite contempt they would incur, when it ſhould be ſaid, 


that they had turned out à man for. inſufficiency, whom 
all the learned, not of England only, but of all Europe, 
ſo juſtly admired for his vaſt knowledge and extraordina 


accompliſhments; and, by entering his proteſt againſt ſo 


ſtrange a proceeding, put a ſtop to the affair. 4 
In 1653, he publiſhed his Porta Moſis; a work con- 


taining ſix prefatory diſcourſes of Maimonides, which re- 


late in a very clear method the hiſtory: and nature of the 
Talmud, and the Jewiſh faith and diſcipline, The original 
was written in Arabic, but, as was uſual among the Jews, 
expreſſed in Hebrew characters. Our author added a Latin 
tranſlation, and a very large appendix of miſcellaneous 
notes. It was printed at Oxford, and was the firſt fruits 
of the Hebrew preſs there. In 1658, he publiſhed,” © The 
“% Annals of Eutychius,”” in purſuance of a promiſe he had 
made ſome years before to Selden. In 1659, when the 
{cchuded members of the houſe of commons were reſtored to 
their ſeats in parliament, he was, by the intereſt of Dr. 
Wallis, who had always been his friend, reſtored to his 


canonry of Chriſt- church; in which he was firmly fixed the 


year after, at the return of the king. Being now reinſtated 
at Oxford, be took his doctor of divinity's degree; and 
continued afterwards to diſcharge the duties of both his 
lectures, and to give the world, to the end of his life, new 
proofs of his unrivalled ſkill in Oriental learning; He was 
conſulted as a maſter by all the moſt learned men in Europe: 
by Hornius, Alting, Hottinger, Golius, from abroad; and 
by Cudworth, Boyle, Hammond, Caſtel, at home. In 
1663, our author publiſhed at Oxford, Gregorn Abul 


« Farajii: hiſtoria Dynaſtiarum, 4to. This, is a, com- 


pendium of the general hiſtory of the world, from the 


creation to his on time, i. e. about the end of the 23th. 
century; and is divided into ten dynaſties. | 


Some time after, Fell, dean of Chriſt-church, havin 
concerted a ſcheme for a Commentary” upon the O 


Teſtament, to be written by ſome | learned hands. in that 


univerſity, engaged our author to take 2 ſhare. - This gave, 


occaſion to his Commentaries upon Micah and Malaehi,: 


publiſhed in 1677; after which he fniſhed thoſe upon Hoſea, 
and Joel, publiſhed! 
Voi th 


d in 1698. His + Commentary” upon 
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ſtyle not only proper and perſpicuous; 


FOCOCKE: 


Hoſea is pretty large; oceaſioned by the then. late-repeated 
attempts of Iſaac Voſſius to depteciate the Hebrew text; 
which our author defends with great learning. Theſe 


„ Commentaties, with the © Porta  Mafis,” were re- 


publiſhed in 1740, 2 vols. folio, by Leonard Fwells, D. D. 
who prefixed a * Life“ of the author, from which this ac- 
count is taken. Pococke died, Sept. 10, 1691, in his 87th 
year; and was interred in the eathedtat of Chrift-church, 
where à monument, with an infeription, is orected to his 
memory. As to his perſon, he was of a middle ſtature, and 
flender ; his hair and eyes black; bis complexion freſh ; his 
look lively and chearful ul; and his conſtitution ſaund-and 
healthy, In his converſation he was free, open, and 
affable; retaining; even to the laſt, the hriſtneſs and face- 
tiouſneſs of youth. His temper was modeſt, humble, fn- 
cere ; and his eharity brought Tach- numbers of nereſſitous 
objects to bim, that dean Fell uſed to tell him eomplain- 
ingly, * that he drew all the poor of Oxford into the eol- 
« lege.” As to his intellectual accompliſhments, beſides other 
learning, he was profoundly ſkilled in the Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syriac tongues; was well acquainted with the Perſic, 
Samantan, Ethiopic, Coptic; and Turkifh:;: and not a 
ſtranger to the Italian and. Spaniſh: In Greek and Latin 
he was, fay his: friends, critieally converſant s his: ſtyle in 
Engliſh clear and expreſſive, but not poliſhed; his Latin 
: but with: ſome degree 
of elegance. The great object of his ambition ant labours, 
throughout a long life, was the promotiom of Oriental litera- 
ture: but, unluckily for him, that kind of Tearning, which 
had been in the higheſt: eſteem for ſeveral years before the 
Reſtoration, fell into a general neglect fot᷑ many years after. 
At Cambridge alſo, where Dr. Caſtel} was ſettled in the 
Arabic profefſotſhip in 1666, though he was heard: very well 
at firſt, yet his lectures in a little time grew to be fo much 


neglected; that once, when he was to read the next days 


being then in a pleaſant mood; he affixed- a paper upon the 


door of the public ſchool, with. theſe words: „ Prælector 
4 linguz Arabicz crav ibit in deſertum.“ 


” 


He had married a gentlewomanz; in 1646; while he. was 


_ reſident upon his living in Berkſhire ; by whom he had nine 


children. We have only an account of his eldeſt: fon; EG- 


ward Pococke, who; under his father's direction, publiſhed, 


in 1671, Ito; with à Latin tranſlation, an Arabic piece, 
intituled; «© Phifstophes Kütedidactus; ſive, Epiſtola Abu 


aht Bb Teal de Hai Ebn Verchen. In qua 


POCOCKK oy 

d 8 8 ; . * 3 5 

re oſfenditur, quomodo ex inferiorum contemplatione ad 

« ſuperiorum notitiam ratio humana aſcendere poſſit. In ith 

17117, Simon e er es tranſlation of this ©: 
piece, under the title of, The Improvement of Human | hi 

« reaſon, exhibited in the Liſe of Hai Ebn Yokdhan; &c.“ | 

8v0; and dedicated it to Mr. Pococke, then rector of Minal 

' 

| 

| 


in Wiltſhire, Mr. Pococke had alſo prepared an Arabic 
hiſtory, with a Latin verſion, and put it to the prefs at Ox= 
ford; bur, not beidg worked off when his father died, he 
withdrew it, upon a diſguſt at not ſucceeding his father in 
the Hebrew profeſſorſhip. The copy, as much of it as 
was printed, and the manuſcript hiſtory, werez in 1740, in 
the hands of Mr. Porocke's ſon; then rector of Mina. 


POGGIUS BRACCIOLINUS, a man of great parts 7 
and learning; who flouriſhed at the time when learning was 
reviving in Europe, and himſelf contributed not a little to it, * 
was deſcended from a family of good rank; and born in 141 
1380 at Terranuova, a town in the territories of Florence,. | «41 
e was fent to Florence in 1398, and there learned Latin aer A 1 
under John of Ravenna, and Greek of Emanuel Chryſo- om. iz. 
loras. Ix appears from one of his letters, that he applied 
himfelf alfo afterwards to Hebrew; which confutes the opi- 
nion of Huetius und others; who have faid that the Hebrew 
language was not cultivated” in Italy; till after the 14th and 
15th centuries. His education being finiſhed; he went to 
Rome; unter the pontificate of Boniface IX. and was taken 
into the ſervice of the cardinal de Bari, who was Ludolf 
Marramoro, a Neapolitan Afterwards he had the place of 
writer of the apoſtoſte letters; which he held ten years; and 
then was rate ſecretary to the Pope, in which office he 
continued forty years. . I Wk, £2 
In rata, While the council of Conſtance was fittin?, 
ſome eardintls and nobles of Rome ſent him to this place, in 
ſearch of ancient authors: and he executed his commiffiox 
ſo well; that here and in the parts adjacent he found à con- 
ſiderable number. Quintilian was among them, and was 
diſcovered at the bottom of a tower in the monaſtery of St. 
'Galy about twenty miles from the city of Conſtance, - 
Sinus Tralicus was found at the ſame time and place. Pog- 
gius aſterwards travelled to England, and Rayed ſome 1 . 
in London: be viſited the monaſteries here; im hopes of 
finding ſome ancient manuſcripts,” hut was not {6 ſucceſsful 
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alſo to Hungary; but the circumſtances of this journey are 
no where related. They add, that he was afterwards a 
long time at Bologna and Ferrara: and there is reaſon to 
think, that he was toſſed about ſome years from place to 
place by the troubles of the times; for be himſelf does 
ſo much as-tell us ſo, in his dialogue De infelicitate 
pine oth $1 6 A 1 
; He determined at length to ſettle and to marry. He had 
already three ſons by a miſtreſs, though he was an eccle- 
ſiaſtic; and he excuſes himſelf pleaſantly upon this head, in 
one of his letters to cardinal Julian of St. Angelo: © You 
de ſay that I have ſons, which is not lawful for a cleric; and 
c without a wife, which does not become a laic. I may 
« anſwer, that I have ſons, which is fitting for laics; and 
« without a wife, which from the beginning of the world 
<< has been the cuſtom of clerics : but I will not defend my 
« failings by any excuſe.” Take the pad, as a ſpe- 
cimen of his Latin: * Aſſeris me habere filios, quod cle- 
& rico non licet: ſine uxore, quod laicum non” decet, 
* Poflum reſpondere, habere filios me, quod laicis expedit; 
* & ſine uxore, qui eſt mos clericorum ab orbis exordio ob- 
© ſervatus : ſed nolo errata mea ulla excuſatione tueri.” He 
married a Florentine lady in 1435, when he was fifty- 
four, who was young, beautiful, and of an illuſtrious and 
ancient family, but not a large fortune: he took her to 
Rome, and had ſeveral children by her. 5 5 
He continued ſtill in his office of apoſtolic ſecretary, 
which he held under ſeven Popes, including the ſpace of 
forty years. Notwithſtanding this, he was not rich; and 
we find him complaining of bis circumſtances, eſpecially 
now his family was increaſed, in ſome of his letters. In 
1453, the place of ſecretary to the republic of Forence 
was offered him, and he accepted it with pleaſure : 
quitting Rome, though not without reluctance, on ac- 


count. of friends. left behind him. Though be was full 


72, he applied himſelf to ſtudy more intenſely than ever: and 
in that laſt period of his life, though he had an employment 

* which took up much of his time, compoſed. the moſt con- 
ſiderable of his works. His love of retirement induced 
him to build a country-houſe near Florence, which he called 
his academy, and in which he took much delight. He al- 


ways ſpent the ſummer here, and, indeed, never was as he 


Would be, when he. was not here. It is ſaid, that he ſold a 
copy of Livy,” fairly written with his own hand, in 
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order to purchaſe this eſtate. Some have imagined, that his Bazle's 
« Hiſtory of Florence“ was written here. He died at this Did. in 
villa in 14.59, aged 79, and left a wife and ſix children. CARIES 
Five of them were ſons, and became all diſtinguiſhed by ' ö 
their abilities. John Francis, the youngeſt, was much 
eſteemed by Leo X. who made him his ſecretary. Some Blount's 
have given the name of John Francis to Poggius himſelf, as C:nſura au- 
others have that of Charles; but his real name was Poggio 
di Guccio Bracciolini, his father's name being Guccio, and 
Bracciolini that of his family. | „ 
Poggius appears by his works to have had a great paſſion 
for letters, and as great a regard for thoſe that cultivated 
them. He excelled in Greek and Latin literature, and was 
one of the principal reſtorers of it. His purſuits were not 
confined to profane antiquity : we ſee by his quotations, 
that he was verſed in. eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and the fathers, 
and eſpecially in the writings of Chryſoſtom and Auguſtin. 
He did not meddle much with poetry; for he ſeems to have 
had no talent that way, if we may judge by an epitaph upon 
his maſter Chryſoloras, which is very indifferent. He was 
eloquent however, and his ſtyle is generally approved: Ci- 
cero was his model, and he did not imitate him amiſs, He 
is reputed to have been a good man 1n the main, and to have 
acquitted himſelf well in the ſeyeral provinces of citizen, fa- 
ther, huſband, and friend. He had a particular diſlike to 
avarice, and wrote againſt it: he regarded the love of mo- 
ney as a low paſſion, and unworthy of a man; and he was 
often repeating this ſentence of Publius Syrus, Deſunt inopiæ 
multa, avaritize omnia: A poor man wants many things, 
« a covetous man all things,” He had not ambition enough 
to puſh himſelf on, although he was in the road of fortune, 
He was difintereſted, open, communicative, and, what can» 
not be ſaid of every learned man, ſingularly modeſt. Yet 
theſe good qualities were tarnithed, ſuch is the condition of 
humanity, with ſome that were not fo good. The children 
he had in his ſingle ſtate thew, that he had a paſſion for 
women; and the obſcenities he publiſhed in a work called 
„ Facetiæ,“ which may be conſidered as the firſt Ana or 
collection of bons mots, ſhew farther, that he did not en- 
tertain this paſſion with a ſpirit ſuficiently manly.” He was 
alſo ſubject to anger; and this anger vented itſelf in the ſe- 
vereſt ſarpaſms and the moſt biting ſt le, as appears from 
many of his works. Paul Jovius relates, that he once re- in flog. 
ceived ſome blows from Georgius Trapegyhtius, on account 
of ill language which he had given him; and he wrote a 
1 5 terrible 
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terrible invective againſt Laurentius Valla, who. had criti- 
_ ciſed his Latinity as not ſufficiently pure. BIT 
Letters, however, were infinitely obliged to him on ſeve- 

ral accounts, He was the firſt who brought to light ſeveral 

authors of antiquity ; of whom Quintilian and Silius Ita- 

licus have been mentioned already. Add to theſe & Tertul- 

© lian,” © Afconius's Commentary upon eight Orations of 

4 Cicero ;” * Lucretius ;*” “ Ammianus Marcellinus;“ al- 

though none of the editors have done him the honour to 
mention it; “ Manilius,” the firſt edition of which was print- 

Bibl. Latin. ed from Poggius's manuſcript at Bologna in 1474, though 
not, as Fabricius has miſtook, by Poggius himſelf, who died 

ſome years before; „L. Septimius, the ſuppoſed author 

of the verſion of the ſpurious : Phrygian Dares ;” the three 


« finibus,” and “De legibus, and his orations, Pro 
< Czcina, De lege Agraria, Ad populum contra legem 
% Agrariam, In Lucium Piſonem, Pro Rabirio Piſone, Pro 
« Rabirio, Pro Roſcio Comædo, and another whoſe title 
we know not, for he himſelf mentions eight in his book 
De infelicitate principum;“ part of “ Columella ;” and 
ce Frontinus de aquæductibus. This was doing great ſer- 
vice to the republic of letters. He farther publiſhed a num- 

| ber of works of his own, and made ſome Latin verſions of 
ancient Greek authors, of. Diodorus Siculus,“ and Xe- 
cc nophon's Cyropzdia”* in particular. His own works have 
been collected, and often printed. They conſiſt of “ Moral 
« Pieces, Orations, Letters, and“ An Hiſtory of Flo- 
& rence from 1350 to 1455,” which is the moſt conſider. 
able of them. achiavel, in the introduction to his “ Hiſ. 
<« tory of Florence,” gives a general good character of 
Poggius's “ Hiſtory :”* he calls Poggius an excellent hiſto. 
rian, and repreſents him as accurate enough in his accounts 
of che Florentine wars and foreign negociations ; but 

© blames him for either ſaying nothing at all of their civil 
diſſentions, which he thinks the moſt edifying part of hiſ- 

- tory, or relating them ſo briefly and abruptly, as to yield 

3 neither benefit nor amuſement to a reader. This partiality 

: | to his country, for ſuch it has been called, gave occaſion to 
this epigram of Sannazarius : 5 e eee 

Dum patriam laudat, damnat dum Poggius hoftem, 

e Nec malus eſt civis, nec bonus hiſtoricus. “ 
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firſt books of “Valerius Flaccus; Caper, Eutychus, 
and Probus,” three ancient grammarians; Cicero de 
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h POGGIUS. 
The following paſſage of Eraſmus ſuggeſts a moſt unfa- 


vourable notion of Poggius : . Poggius, rabula adeo in- 
e doctus, ut, etiamſi vagaret obſccnitate, tamen indignus 
te efſet qui legeretur; adeo autem obſcœenus, ut, etiamſi 
6e doi faiſſet, tamen eſſet a bonis viris rejiciendus.“ 
But we muſt drop a caution, that a judgement be not formed 
either of Poggius bimizlf, or even of what Eraſmus thought 
of him, from this detached paſſage in Blount's “ Cenſura 


„ authoxrum.” This invective of Eraſmus _ Poggius 


was in behalf of his favourite Laurentius Valla; whoſe 
writings, it ſeems, were neglected and unread, while thoſe 

of Poggius were in every body's hands. Obſerve what im- Eraſmi O- 
mediately fallows the paſſage juſt quoted : Hic, inquam, 1 
ce talis; ut homo candidus ſcilicet, ſine inyidia paſſim habe- 5 8. — 4 
te tur in manibus, lectitatur in nullam non linguam tranſ- | 
„ fuſus: Laurentius neque obſcœnus, et centuplo doctior, 5 

5 laborat invidia mordaritatis, atque, ut bos cornupeta, 

c vitatur; etiam ab his, qui ſcripta hominis nunquam lege- 

* runt.” We haye elſewhere near a page of invective Ibid, 
againſt Poggius : but it js purely in fayour of Valla, whom Fei. 2 
Eraſmus thought greatly injured by Poggius, in that abuſive 
piece againſt him, for having juſtly. criticiſed his Latin, 
Poggius, it is certain, had great imperfections. and ble - 

miſhes, as well in his life as in bis writings : but it is as 

certain, that Eraſmus was not always juſt and capdid in his 
cenſures, and more eſpecially when he was irritated, 


-POLE (Rg ALR), cardinal, and archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was deſcended from royal blood, being a younger 
ſon of Sir Richard Pole, lord Montague, -couſin-german ta 
Henry VII, and Margaret, daughter of George duke of 
Clarence, younger brother to king Edward IV, He was Alben. Ox, 
born, probably, at Stoverton caſtle in Staffordſhire, for ſo vol i. | 
Camden relates, in 1500 ; and, at ſeven years of age, ſent 1 Pe 
to be inſtructed in grammar by the Carthuſians, in the 1690, 8v0. 
monaſtery at Shene, near Richmond in Surrey, At twelve, Britannia, 


he became a nobleman of Magdalen coljege in Oxford 1 Son 


where the famous Linacre and William Latimer, two great 
maſters of thoſe times in the Greek and Latin tongues, 


were his chief preceptors, He took à batchelor of arts A 


degree at fifteen, and entered into 'deacon's orders; and, 
in 1517, the year that Luther began to preach againſt in- 
dulgences, was made a prebendary of Saliſbury 3 to Which 
the deanry of Exeter, and other prefermignts, were ſoon af<. 
ter added, by the bounty of his relatibſf Henry VIII. ha 
Reo: „ „ _ 
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directed bis breeding to the church, with a deſign to rail 


him to the higheſt dignities in lt. 

Pole being now nineteen, and having laid a good ground- 
work of. learning at Oxford, it was determined to ſend him, 
by way of compleating his education, to Italy; for which 
a ſupport ſuitable to his rank was provided — the king, 


Who allowed him a large yearly penſion, beſides the profits 


of his dignities. On his arrival, he viſited ſeveral univerſi. 
ties, and then fixed at Padua, where he entered into familia- 
rity with Leonicus, a great philoſopher and Grecian, Lon. 


golius, Bembus, and Lupſet, a learned Engliſhman. Theſe | 


were his maſters, whom he conſtantly uſed : and they have 
told us, how he became the delight of that part of the world, 


for his learning, politeneſs, and piety, From Padua he 


went to Venice, where he continued for ſome time, and 
then viſited other parts of Italy. Having ſpent five years 
abroad, he was recalled home ; b 

jubilee, which was celebrated this year at Rome, he went to 
that city: whence, paſſing by Florence, he returned to 
England, where he arrived about the end of 1525. 
He was received by the king, queen, court, and all the 
nobility, with great affection and honour; and much careſſ- 
ed, not only for his learning, but for the ſweetneſs of his 
nature, and politeneſs of his manners. Devotion, hawever, 
and ſtudy, being what he ſolely hes dae in, he retired to 
his old habitation among the Carthuſians at, Shene, where 
he ſpent two years in the free enjoyment of them. Then 
Henry, VIII. began to ftart doubts concerning the lawful- 
neſs of his marriage with Catharine of Spain, in order to a 
divorce ; and Pole, foreſeeing the troubles conſequent upon 
this, and how he muſt needs be involved in them, reſolved 
to withdraw, and obtained leave of his majeſty to. go to 


Paris. Here he continued in quiet, till the king, proſe- 


cuting the affair of the divorce, and ſending to the moſt 


noted univerſities in Europe for their opinion upon the ille- 


* 


gitimacy of his marriage, commanded him to concur with 
his agents in procuring the ſabſcriptions and ſeal of that of 


Paris. Pole left the affair to the commiſſioners ; excuſing 


himſelf to the king, as unfit for the employ, * ſince his ſtu- 
dies had lain another way. Henry was angry; upon which 
Pole returned to Eygland, in order to pacity him, and then 
retired to.Shene, | where he continued two years. Henry at 
length perceiving. that the court of Rome reſolved, to oppoſe 


© #he-aairfof the ece, conceived a reſolution to ſhake off 
their authority, 23Fto rely upon his on ſubjects. Pole 2 
Fo F prelled 


ut being deſirous to ſee the 


POLE. | 
preſſed again, and repaired to the king, with a deſign to 


give him ſatisfaction; but, his conſcience checking him the 
moment he was about to ſpeak, he could not utter a word. 
The extremity inſpired him with courage; and, quitting his 
former. purpoſe, he ſpoke point-blank againſt the divorce. 
The king, highly enraged, laid his hand upon his poniard, 
with a deſign to kill him; but was overcome with the ſim- 


plicity and ſubmiſſion of his kinſman's addreſs, and diſmiſſed 
him in tolerable temper. Pole, however, apprehenſive of 


further danger, thought it prudent to withdraw, and got his 
majeſty's leave to travel again, who was ſo ſatisfied with his 
intentions, that he continued his penſion for ſome time. 
The firſt place he went to was Avignon, in the province 

of Narbonne in France. This town was under the Pope's 
juriidition, and Pole continued there unmoleſted for a year; 
but, the air not agreeing with his conſtitution, he left it, 
and went to Padua. In this beloved univerſity he fixed 
his reſidence a ſecond time, making excurſions no and then 
to Venice; and devoted himſelf to ſtudy, and the converſa- 


tion of the learned. He contracted acquaintance with ſe- 


veral eminent perſons; among whom was Gaſpar Conta- 
renus, afterwards a cardinal, and Peter Caraffa, afterwards 
the turbulent pope Paul IV. and an enemy to Pole. But 
there were none ſo familiar with him, as a noble Venetian 


called Aloiſius Priuli: he was a perſon of ſingular worth 


and integrity; and the friendſhip now begun between them 
ended not but with the death of Pole. Thus the days paſſed 
very agreeably in Italy, while freſh troubles were riſing in 
England. Henry had not only divorced Catharine, but 
married Anne Boleyne, and reſolved to throw off the papal 
yoke, and aſſert his right to the ſupremacy, with the title of 
Supreme head of the church. To this end he procured a 
book to be written in defence of that title, by Sampſon, 
biſhop of Chicheſter, which he immediately ſent for Pole's 
confirmation, who would willingly have deferred his anſwer : 
but Henry not admitting this, Pole, taking courage from 


the ſecurity of the Pope's protection, not only difapproved . 
the king's divorce, and ſeparation from the apoſtolic ſee, 


in anſwer for the preſent, but ſhortly after drew up his 
piece Pro unitate eccleſiaſtica, and ſent it to Henry. 
Henry, diſpleaſed with Pole, under pretence of wantin 


409 


ſome paſſages to be explained, ſent for him to England? 


but Pole, aware that to deny the king's * eee 
was the principal ſcope of his book, was FK Kregt 
and conſidering the fate of More and Fiſhar, refuſed to ohey 

EP by the 
* 


trealon there, 


nee POLE 


the call. Toon therefore reſolved to keep meafures with Wl to an 

him no longer; and accordingly his penſion was withdrawn | 
he was ſtripped of all his dignitigs in England, and an a& of 

- Attainder paſſed againſt him. 

le was abundantly compenſated for theſe loſſes and ſuf. 
ferings by the bounty of the Pope and Emperor, He bad 
been created a cardinal, January 1535-6, and ſoon after was 
| — Pope with the character of nuncio both to France 
and Flanders; that, being near England, he might hold 
correſpondence with the Catholics there, in order to keep 
them ſtedfaſt in the faith. Ar Paris he was received very 
honourably by the king, but did not Ray long there; for 
Henry being informed of it, ſent to demand him of the 6 
French monarch; and afterwards, by ſetting a price upon ing t 
his bead, and employing every means to catch him, ſo fer- io d 
reted ſhim from place to place, that Pole was forced at Jitin 
length to take refuge in Rome, His book “ Pro unitate whe! 
4 ecclefiaſtica?” was publiſhed in that city in 1830; and Chr. 
ma. of Re. though, as Burnet ſays, * it was more eſtecmed for the high WI the! 
form, vol. i. « quality of the author, than for any ſound reaſoning in it,” bm 
| yet it gave the moſt certain proof of his invincible attach- chile 
ment and zeal for the ſee of Rome, and 'was therefore ſuf. was 
cient to build the ſtrongeſt confidence upon. Accordingly, Wl 5? 
Pole was employed in negociations and tranſactions of high Vir 
concern; was conſulted by the Pope in all affairs relating to Wl Chr 
kings and ſovereign princes ; was one of his legates at the 1 
council of Trent; and, laſtly, his penman, when occaſion ey. 
required. Thus, for inſtance, when the Pope's power to Ml end 
remove that council was conteſted: by the-Emperor's ambaſ. Wl ©": 
fador, Pole drew up 2 vindication of that proceeding 3 and, don 
when the Emperor et forth the interim, was employed ta #22 
anſwer it, This was in 3548 ; and, pope Paul III. dying Tol 
the next year, our cardinal was twice elected to ſucceed IM fior 
him, but refuſed both the elections; one as being too haſty, nat 
and without due deliberation, and the other, becauſe it was Wl this 
done in the night-time. This unexampled delicacy diſ- yen 
guſted ſeveral of his friends in the conclave, who thereupon MW ſuſf 
concurred in chuſing Julius III. March 30, 1550. The cou 
_ tranquillity of Rome being ſoon after diſturbed by the wars non 
in France, and on the borders of Italy, Pole retired to a det 
monaſtery in the territory of Verona, where he lived agree- tha 
33 25 arm natural humour, till the death of our Edward VI, all, 
in July 1553. e o 
On the. a Hon of queen Mary, he was appointed legate the 
for England, as the fitteſt inſtrument to reduce this kingdom loo 


24 
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yenture bis perſon thither, till he knew the queen's in- 
tentions with regard to the re- eſtabliſiment of the 4 74 
religion, and alſo whether the act of attainder, which ha 

ralled againſt him under Henry, and been confirmed by 
Edward, was repealed, However, it was not long before 
he received. ſatisfaction upon both theſe points; and then 
he ſet out for England, by way of Germany, Oct. 1553, 
The emperor, ſuſpecting a deſign in queen Mary to marry 


lire there till Noygmber 1554, when her marriage with 
Philip of Spain was completed, On his arrival he was con+ 
gucted to the atchbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, Cranmer be- 


to the parliament, and made a long and grave ſpeech, in- 
yiting them to a reconciliation with the. apoſtolic ſee; 
whence, he ſaid, he was ſent by the common paſtor of 
Chriſtendom, to reduge them, who had long ſtrayed from 


the incloſuxe of the church, This ſpeech of Pole occaſioned 


ſome motion in the queen, which ſhe vainly thought was 4 
child quickened-in ber belly ; ſo that the joy of the times 
was redoubled; ſome not fcrypling to ſay, that as John 
Baptiſt leaped in his mother's belly at the ſalutation of the 


Chriſt's vicar. 


royal chapel, where Te Deum was ſung on the occafion ; 
and thus, the Pope's authority being now reſtored, the car. 
dinal two days afterwards made his public entry into Lon, 
don, with all the ſolemnitjes of a legate; and preſently ſet 
about the ; buſineſs of reforming: the church from hereſy, 
Pole had been formerly ſuſpected of favouring the Reforma. 


this making bim backward in, and always deſirous to pre- 
yent the perſecution of Proteſtants, expoſed him to the fall 
ſuſpicions of zealous Papiſts, Knowing, therefore, that 

now to be much altered in his nature. He expreſſed a great 
that party, excepting ſecretary Ceeil. He was in reſerve ta 


behaviour.z making Prjuli almoſt his only..confident.” In 
the. mean time Pope Julius, and his ſuccelibr. Marcellus, 


ſoon aſter dying, the quesn recommended Pole to the pope- 
4 - "by - Fi. 8 


dom 3 
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1» an obedience to the Pope; but did not think it fafe to 


pole, contrived means to ſtop his progreſs; nor did he ar- 


ing then attainted and impriſoned ; and, on the 27th, went 


Virgin, { here the like happineſs attended the ſalutation of 
The parliament being abſolved by Pale, all went to the 


court of Rome kept a watchful eye over him, he ſeemed 


all, ſpoke little, and put on an Italian temper as well as 7 
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tion, but without any reaſonable foundation ; be was by 
nature humane, and had great ſweetne(s of temper ;,and 


deteſtation of Proteſtants z nor did he converſe with any of 


. 


beſore. 


 - have been a firuſhed character, had not his ſuperſtitious de- 


*. 


POLE 


dom; but Peter Caraffa, who took the name of paul IV. 
was elected, before her diſpatches arrived. This Pope, who 
had never liked our cardinal, was pleaſed with Gardiner 
biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe temper exactly tallied with his 
own; and therefore favoured his views upon the ſee of Can. 
terbury, in oppoſition to Pole, whoſe nomination to that 
dignity was not confirmed by him till the death of this rival, 


| which happened Nov. 13, 1555. 


Pole had now the ſole management and regulation of ec. 
cleſiaſtical affairs in England; and at firſt gave many proof 
of his good temper: how unſuitably to it policy and a falſe 
religion led him to act afterwards, the perſecutions under 
queen Mary muſt ever be a fad but undeniable proof. Pole's 
concurrence, however, in theſe butcheries, did not ſecure 
him againſt the attacks of his old enemy Paul IV. who, 
upon various pretences, accuſed him as a ſuſpected heretic; 
ſummoned' him to Rome to anſwer the charge; and, de- 

riving him of his legantine powers, confetred them upon 
Lathe a Franciſcan friar, whom he had made a cardinal for 
that purpoſe. The new legate was upon the road for Eng- 
land, when queen Mary, apprized of his: buſineſs, aſſumed 
ſome of her tather's- ſpirit, and forbad him at his peril to 
ſet foot upon Engliſn ground. Pole however was no ſooner 
informed of the pontiff's pleaſure, or rather diſpleaſure, 
than, out of that implicit veneration which he conſtantly 
and unalterably preſerved for the apoſtolic ſee, he yolunta- 
rily laid down the enſigns of the legate, and forebore the 


exerciſe of its power; diſpatching his truſty miniſter Orna-. 


meto to Rome, with letters clearing him in ſuch ſubmiſſive 
terms, as even melted the obdurate heart of Paul. The 
cardinal was reſtored to his legantine powers ſoon after, 
but did not live to enjoy them a full twelvemonth, being 
ſeized with a double quartan ague, which carried him off, 
Nov. 18, 1538. During his illneſs, he often enquired 
after her majeſty; and his death is ſaid to have been haſtened 
by that of his royal miſtreſs; which, as if one ſtar had go- 
verned both their nativities, happened about” ſixteen hours 
After lying forty days in ſtate at Lambeth, he 
was carried to Canterbury, and there interred. - He was a 
learned, eloquent; modeſt, humble, and good-natured man, 
of exemplary plety and charity, as well as generoſity, be- 


. coming his bieth, Though by nature he was more in- 
clined to ſtudy and contemplation than to active life, yet 


he was prug ent and dextrous in buſineſs: ſo that he would 


5 votion 


yotion to the ſee of Rome carried him, againft his nature, 
to commit ſeveral cruelties in perſecuting the Proteſtants. 
Burnet, who has drawn Pole in very favourable colours, Hit of Re- 
acknowledges this charge; but imputes theſe ſanguinary formation 
proceedings to Paul IV. pitying the cardinaFs weakneſs, in vol. iis 
not having courage enough to contend with ſo haughty and 
perſecuting a pope. LOTT | 

Pole's capital work, though a ſhort one, we have already 
mentioned: he wrote two defences of it, one to Henry VIII. 
another to Edward VI. He was the author of many other 
ſmall pieces, relating to doctrine as well as diſcipline; and we 
are told by Strype, that he wrote a book about 1530, which Memorials 
was peruſed by Cranmer, to perſuade king Henry to con- 5 Cranmen, 
tinue the negotiation of his marriage with Anne Boleyne?: 
but this is really not credible. 7 5 TTL het oy 


POLIDORO (de Caravacro),. an eminent Italian 
painter, ſo called from the place of his birth, in the dutehy 
of Milan, where he was born in 1495. He went to Rome 
at the time when Leo X. was raiſing ſome new edifices in 
the Vatican; and, not knowing how to get his bread other- 
wiſe, for he was very young, he hired himſelf as a day- 
labourer to carry ſtones and mortar for the maſons there at 
work. He drudged this way till he was | eighteen, + when 
one part of his buſineſs brought him to think of painting. 
It happened, that ſeveral young painters were employed by 
Raphael in the ſame place to execute his deſigns. Polidoro, 
who often carried them mortar to make their freſco, was 
touched with the fight of the paintings, and ſolicited by his 
genius to turn painter. At firſt he tied himſelf to the works 
of Giovanni d' dini; and the pleaſure he took to ſee that 
painter work, ſtirred up the talent which he had for paint- 
ing. In this diſpoſition, he was very officious and complai- 
ſant to the young painters, puſhed” himſelf into their ac- 
quaintance, and opened to them his intention: whereupon 
they gave him proper leſſons, which emboldened him to 
proceed, He applied himſelf with all his might to deſigning, 
and advanced fo prodigioufly, that Raphael was aſtoniſned. 
and ſet him to work with the other young painters; and he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much from all the reſt, that, as he 
had the greateſt ſhare in executing his maſter's. deſigns in 
the Vatican, ſo he had the greateſt glory, The care he had 
ſeen Raphael take, in defigning the afſiigue ſculptures, 
ſhewed him tlie way to de the like, Heiſpent whole days 
and nights in deſigning "thoſe beautiful things, and ſtydied- 
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in freſco, and of the ſame colour; in imitation' of the baſſc 


mip laſted till the death of the latter; who died of the plague; 


Hat city, all the men of art were fofced to fly, or elſe were 


row, without fear of any one's ſuſpeQing hit; came to ( 


POLIDOR ©: 


antiquity to the niceſt exackneſs: The works, with which 
he enriched the frontiſpieces of ſeveral buildings at Rome; 
are proofs of the pains he took in ſtudying the antique. He 
did very few eaſel pieces; moſt of his productions being 


felievos. In this way he made uſe of the manner called 
ſcratching; conſiſting in the preparatibn of a black ground, 
on whict is placed a white plaſter; and, where, taking of 
this white wich an iron bodking we difcover through the 
holes the black; which ſerves for ſhadows, Scratched work 
ſts longeſt, but, being very rough, is unpleaſant to the ſight: 
He affociared himſelf at firſt with Matureno; and their friend- 


Alter this, Polidoro, having by bis aſkftanee filed Rome 
with his pieces, thought to have enjoyed his eaſe; and the 
fruits of his labours; when the Spaniards in 152) beſieging 


ruined by the mileties of the war. In this exigence Poli- 
doro retired to Naples; where he was obliged to work fot 
ordinary painters; and had no opportunity of making him- 
ſelf noted: for the Neapolitan nobility in thoſe days were 
more folicitous in getting good horſes; than good pictures. 
Seeing himſelf therefore without buſineſs; and forced to 
ſpend what he had got at Rome; he went to Sicily; and; 
underſtanding architecture as well as painting, the eitizens 
of Meſſina employed him to make the triumphal arches for 
the reception of Charles V. coming from Tunis. This bim 
being finiſhed, finding nothing, to be done anſwerable to (cur 
the grandeur of his genius, and having no temptation to P 
ſtay but the careſſes of a woman he loved, he thought of thei 
returning to Rome, In this reſolution, he drew his money I the 
out of the bank of Meſſina; which his ſervant underſtanding . wa 


the night before his departure, confederated' with other wat 


rogues; ſeized him in his bed, ſtrangled him, and ſtabbed by 
him: This done; they carried the body to the door of his MW m 
miſtreſs; that it might be thought he was killed there by I lie 
ſome rival: yet; by God's providence, the murder was dif- to 


5 covered. The aflaflins fled, and every body pitied his un- of 


timely fate. Among others his ſervant, in the general ſor- 


make länentations over him; When'a Sicilian count; one of pai 
Polidors's-friends, watehing kim, obferved' His grief not to ſur 


be at all natural, and thereupon had him taken up on fuſpi- r. 
oon. He made 4. Very bad defenoe; and, being put to the | 


torture, ; 


— 


FOLIDORO: 


Lrture, confeſſed all, and was condemned to be drawn to 
nieces by four horſes. The citizens of Meſſina expreſſed x 
hearty concern for Polidoro's untimely end, and interred 
his corpſe honourably in the cathedral church. He was in 
his 48th year; when this fate befel him, in 1543. ES i 
Polidoro's genius was very lively and fruitful; and his 
ſtudying the antique baſſo relievos made him incline to re- 
preſent battles; facrifices, vaſes, trophies; and thoſe orna- 


altogether: ſurpriſing, is, that, notwithſtanding; his great 
zpplication- to antique ſculptures, he perceived the neceſlity 


ic; uon in the Roman ſchool before his time: he invented it, 

made it a prineiple of the art, and put it in practice. The 
ns geat maſſes of lights and-ſhadows which are in his pictures 
he ew he was convinced, that the eyes of a ſpectator wanted 
g WY poſes to view a picture with eaſe. It is from this principle. 
re that, in the freezes which he painted with white and black, 


i. WT tis objects are grouped ſo artfully [a]. His love of the. 
of e antique did not binder his ſtudying nature; and his godet 


ME of deſigns which was great and correct, was a mixture of 


re the ons and the other. His hand was eaſy and excellent, | 


„ a the airs. of his heads bold; noble, and expreflive. His 


0 thoughts were ſublime, his diſpoſitions full of attitudes well 


q, theſen; his draperies. well ſet, and his landſ{kips of a good 


18 tate. His pencil was light and ſoft; but: after the death 


r of Raphael: he very feldom coloured his pieces, applying 
'$ himſelf altogether to work in freſco with the claro ob- 
0 ſcuro. | X y FFC K 

0 Polidoto's genius was very much like Julio Romano's: 
ff their conceptions were lively, and formed aftet the manner of 
y the antique. Their deſign was great and ſevere; and their 


g ay new and extraordinary: the difference between them 


+ was; that Julio Romano animated his poetical compoſitions 
by the impetuoſit of his vein orily: and Polidoro always: 
made uſe of the contraſt, as tlie moſt powerful means to give 


of Julio Romano. 


not io be obſerved by the ſubſequent painters, yet it is ſiot to be eſteemecd 


1 1 bk Li & a..- 


For though the claro obieuro js to be the 28. 


7 ; 
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ments. which are moſt remarkable in antiquities. But, what - 


of the claro! obfeuro in painting. I don't find this was 


life and motion to his works. Polidoro's genius appears alſo - 
to be more natural, more pure, and more regulated, than that. . 


i e I * Na er 
[4] It is ſueprizing how this cams found. among ſome of the Romany / 


paimters ih the” Roman ſchool, who as any thing more than a happy tura” 
lutfered fo neceſſury a part of their art of geniys or eliarieq, and not 2 Pf. 
to eſcape, as they did; untioticed. eceding from an eſtabliſhed princi of, . 
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- which form a perfect poem. He left his manuſcript to a 
friend, by whoſe care it was firſt publiſhed in 1749 ; and has 

ſince undergone ſome jmpreſſions in France, as well as in 
other countries. CW I 


pO LIGN A C. 


FPOILIGNAC (Menton de), a fine genius of France, PC 
and a cardinal, was born of an ancient.and noble family at enic 
Puy, in 1662. He was ſent early to Paris, to learn the Fuſe 
languages; and afterwards ſtudied philoſophy at Harcourt, Andr 
where he began to ſhew an original genius: His profeſſor it; it 
taught-only the ſyſtem of Ariſtotle, to which he was ex. Gree 
tremely devoted; but Polignac embraced the new doctrines of 22 
of Des Cartes, with which he was ſo enamoured, that, not- ſilius 
withſtanding all the efforts of his maſter, he would never firſt 
return to the Peripatetic philofophy. When cardinal de the t 
Bouillon went to Rome to the election of Alexander VIII. whe! 
he engaged Polignac to attend him; and introduced him to tian 
that Pope, who was infinitely charmed with his fine parts whit 

and addreſs. So was Lewis XIV. to whom he became feſſo 
known at his return, and by whom he was ſoon after ſent WI quir 
ambaſſador extraordinary to Poland: where, after the death Dert 
of Sobieſki, he formed a project of procuring the ſucceſſion a vel 
for the prince of Conti, and gave aſſurances to his court of had 
effecting it; but theſe: proving vain, he returned to France why 
alittle difgraced; and retired for three years. Then he was o © 
reſtored. to favour, and ſent to Rome as auditor of the rota, mu 


Returning home, he was employed in affairs of the greateſt thoſ 
importance: was plenipotentiary at the congreſs of Utrecht, and 
during which Pope Clement XI. created him a cardinal, 7 
He was in the conclave, when Benedict XIII. was choſen Mo 
in 1724. Upon the acceſſion of Lewis XV. he was ap- 
pointed to reſide at Rome, as miniſter of France; and did 
not return, till 1732. He died, 1741, in his 80th year. 
He had been received into the French academy in 1504, 
into the academy of ſciences in 1715, into that of the belles 
lettres in 1717: and he would have been an ornament to any 
fociety, having all the accompliſhments of a man of parts and 
learning. He left behind him a Latin poem, intituled, 
« Anti- Lucretius, ſeu de Deo et natura, libri 1x.” the plan of 
which he is ſaid to have formed in Holland, in a converſa- 
tion he had there with' Mr. Bayle. It treats of God, the 
ſoul, atoms, motion, vacuum, and other ſublime points, in 
ſuch a manner, as, agreeably to its title, to inculcate doc- 
trines upon each juſt oppoſite to thoſe of. Lucretius. His 
work has been much admired, as poſſeſſing many qualities 
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' FOLITIAN (Andro), in Latin Politianus, a mot in- nayte's eig. 
enious and learned Italian, was born at Monte Pulciano in Porr. 
Tuſeany, July 1454. He learned the Greek tongue under $1006, 
Andronicus'of Theſſalonica, and mate a great progreſs in Cenſura au- 
it; infomuch that he is faid' to have written verſes both in 8 
Greek and Latin, when he was not more than twelve years re Ju 
of age. He ſtudied alſo the Platonic philoſophy under Mar- Sgavane, 
ſlius Ficinus, and that of Ariſtotle under Argyropylus. The , 
firſt work that procured him reputation, was a poem upon 

the tournament of Julian de Medicis ; and ſome time after, 

when the ſame Julian was affaffinated by the Pazzi, Poli- 

tian took occaſion to write the hiſtory of that conſpiracy; 

which was alſo wonderfully cried up. He was made pro- 

feſſor of the Greek and Latin tongues at Florence; and ac- 

quired ſo much glory by his lectures, that the ſcholars left 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, although à native of Greece; and 

a very learned man; for the ſake of hearing him. Politian 

had elegance; taſte, and «politeneſs, as well as learning, 

which Chalcondylas had not: on which account it is eaſy 

to conceive, that the lectures of the latter, however edifying, 

muſt have appeared dry and barren, when compared with 

thoſe of the former. Politian's reputation increaſed more 

and more, when he publiſhed his Latin verſion of “ Hero- 

® dian,”* his „ Miſcellanea,” and his Latin Poems.“ 

Monſ. Huet obſerves, that, (with regard to his Latin ver- 

« ſions, he does not only contend with, but even excel, his 

* originals.” And the learned Degory Wheare, when he pe claris 
preſcribes the reading this hiſtorian; ſays; that “he may be interpre · 

« read either in Greek or Latin; for,“ adds he, * I known 

“not whether Herodian deſerves more honour, who in his 

« own language flows with a plentiful vein, or Politian, 

* ho has tranſlated him ſo happily; that he does not ſeem 

“ ſo much to have rendered; as writ that hiſtory.” "Theſe Methogus 
muſt ſeem prodigious encomiums on his ſkill. in Greek; rend bi- 
if it be conſidered how rare a thing it was to underſtand se. ii. 
this language when that tranſlation was made. He did a 8 
great deal towards promoting the revival of letters; and. 
had he lived longer, would doubtleſs have engiched the com- 
monwealth of learning with excellent works; but he died . 
at forty years of age; in 1494. His death happened about 
two months before that of Picus earl of Mirandula, witg 
whom he had always maintained a cloſe and intimate corre 
ſpondenee. A report was ſptead about, and has been taken 
up by ſome writers, concerning the occaſion of his dent; 
which, if true, muſt do vaſt 'difhonour to his memofy. They . 
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fay, that, not being able to ſatisfy the unchaſte love he had 
conceived for one of his ſcholars, who was a youth of quali. 
ty, he fell into a fever, and died: but others treat this as 2 
moſt horrible calumny ; Pierius Valerianus in particular, 
who tells us, that he ied of pure 2 and vexation for the 
troubles of the houſe of Medicis ; eſpecially when the affairs 
7 Peter whoſe preceptor 7 27 been, were in. a declining 
te. And i it is likel ugh, that bl l geal for that 
— expoſed him to _ calumny, e the Florentine, 
fond of a republican liberty, inſu ted * — in their 
exile, and yented all forts of uinades: nevertheleſs, Poli- 
tian's charscter was not amiable, according to Paul Jovius, 
who has given the following « conciſe deſcription both of his 
. body and mind. © He was,” ſays he, © a man of awkward 
<« and perverſe manners, of a countenance by no means 
«< open ay liberal, a noſe remarkably large, and ſquinting 
. 6 22 He was crafty, fatirical, = full of inward ma- 
for his conftant way was, to ſneer and ridicule the 
« productions of other men, and never to allow any criti- 


« 8 | upon his own,” _ 

He was, . as all acknowledge, a man of moſt 

RE ds erudition z and not only ſo, but a. very polite 
and elegant writer. Eraſmus, in his * Ciceronianus,” calls 
him a rare miracle of nature, on account of his excelling in 
every kind of writing: his words are remarkable: . Fateor 
< Angelum prorſus Angelica fuiſſe mente, rarum naturz 
<< miraculum, ad quodcunque ſcripti genus applicaret ani- 
e mum.“ Some of his poems were ſo much admired, that 
ſeveral learned men have made it their bnſineſs to comment 
on them. It has been often reported that he ſpoke, of the 
Bible“ with great contempt; and that, having read it 
but once, he complained he had never ſpent his time ſo ill. 
| But this i is bags ble; for it muſt be remembered, that he 
was a canon of Florence; and we learn from one 
of bis * Epiſtles, that be preached a whole Lent: It does 
not i follow bence, that he did not think contemptu- 

| oully of the < Bible,” becauſe many of his church, eſpecially 
among the better ſort, have not been very believers, 
i=, mig oh 1 Hem. 1 is not likely he 5 
5 out 2 as Bayle ſays, much more eaſily 
believe the judgement he is ſaid to hou made on the * Pſalms 
BG 2 of 5 and the Odes of Pindar: he did not 
cho hwy 2 1 $00. good _ fine ins things, in the 
; $ appear 
* 8 more bias x 1 * ait 
gers 
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POLITI1AN: 419 
8 have fpoken highly of Politian: the elder has pte 

fe . of his to that which Ovid 3 to 

Livia upon the death of Druſus, and fays, he had rather have el, . Cel, 


been the author of it: the younger calls him an excellent ff. 
poet, but thinks the ſtyle of his epiſtles too elated and decla- 


matory. 
His works have been printed at various times and in vari- 
ous es his epiſtles have probably been moſt read, be- 


cauſe theſe are things which the generality of i a beſt 
pleaſed with. | 


POLLUX (JvLvs), an ancient Greek writer, who flou- Fabric, 
riſhed in the reign. of the emperor Commodus, was born at Bibl. Gray 
Naucrates, 2 town in Egypt. He had his education under 
ſophiſts, and became eminent in grammatical and critical 
learning. He taught rhetoric at Athens, and acquired ſo 
much reputation, that he was advanced to be preceptor of 
the emperor Commodus. He drew up for his uſe, and in- 


| ſcribed to him, while his father Marcus Antoninus was liv- 


ing, an Onomaſticon, or Greek Vocabulary, divided 
ener It is ſtill extant, . Va- 
ri ”m_ words and phs FOE che 
a of the Greek tongue, ranged under the general 
claſſes of __ The deſign of it was to facilitate the 
| Greek language to the young prince ; and 
4 lf gent ſe to all who have 2 mind to be perfect 
in it. The firſt edition of the Onomaſticon” was given 
at Venice by Aldus, in 1502, and a Latin verfion was after- 
wards made and publiſhed with it: but there was no cor- 
rect and handſome edition of it, till that of Amfterdam, 
1706, in folio, by Lederlinus and Hemſterhuſius. Leder- 
linus went through the firſt ſeven books, correcting the text 
and verſion, and ſubjoining his own,. with the notes of Sal- 
maſius, If, Voffius, alefius, and of Kuhnius, whoſe ſcho- 
lar he had been, and whom he fucceeded in the 
of the Oriental languages in the univerſity of 8 n 
Hemſterhuſius conti the ſame method through the three 
laſt books : this learned man has fince diftinguithed himſelf 
by an excellent edition of Lucian, and other monuments of 
ſolid and profound literature. | 
Pollux wrote many other works, ab 
down to us. He lived fiſty-eight years. Philoſtratus and 
Lucian have treated him with much contempt and ridicule. 
iloftrat. de vit. 11. and L in rent f 
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POLYNUS, the name of many eminent perſonages 
recorded in ancient writers. There was among them Julius 
Polyænus, of whom ſome Greek be be extant, in the 
Fabric, firſt book of the Anthologia.” The Polyznus,. whom it 
r coneerns us moſt to know any thing of, is the author of the 
n eight books of the © Stratagems of illuſtrious commanders: 
« in war.” He appears to have been a Macedonian, and 
probably a ſoldier in the younger part of his life; although 

that is not certain. He was undoubtedly a rhetorician, and 

a pleader of cauſes; and as to the time in which he lived, 

that appears manifeſtly from the dedication of his work to 
the emperors Antoninus and Verus, whoſe reigns lay to- 
woarqds the latter part of the ſecond: century. The“ Strata-- 
e gemata' were publiſhed in Greek by Iſaae Caſaubon, 
with notes, in 1589, 12mo : but no good edition of them 
appeared, till that of Leyden: 1690, in 8 vo. The title- 
page runs thus : © Polyzni e ee libri octo, Juſto 

<< Vulteio interprete, Pancratius Maaſvicius recenſuit, Iſaaci 

<- Caſauboni nec non ſuas notas adjecit .. 
We ſee in this work various ſtratagems of above three 
hundred captains and generals of armies, chiefly Greeks and 
Barbarians : for the Romans ſeldom uſed theſe kinds of fineſ- 


ſes; and Polyænus has ſhewn. further, that he was not well. 


verſed in Roman affairs. A great. number of theſe. ſtrata- 

gems appear ridiculous or impracticable; and neither the 
erals, nor even common ſoldiers of our days, would be 

found ſimple enough to be caught by them. Few of this 
order are capable of reading © Polyznus's Stratagems; and, 

if they were, they would feap little benefit from it. The 

book is of uſe to thoſe who ſtudy the Greek language and 
antiquity :. for many things are occaſionally dropped in. 

it, which ſerve to illuſtrate the cuſtoms, and trace the opi- 
nions, of ancient times. The ſixth and ſeventh, books are 
Polyznus compoſed: other works beſides the © Stratage- 

c mata.“ Stobæus has produced ſome paſſages out of a 
Sermon. xli. book De Republica Macedonum; and Suidas mentions ' 
: a piece concerning the Thebans,” and three books of 
«. Tacitus. If death had not prevented, he would have 
written Memorabilia of the Emperors Antoninus and Ve- 

4 rus:” for he makes a promiſe of this in the preface to his 

fixth book of Stratagems. Caſaubon, in the dedica- 
tion of Polyznus to Mornzus, calls bim © an elegant, acute, 
Lu learned writer „ 
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POLVYBIUs, an ancient hiſtorian, of Megalopolis, a voffus de 
city of Arcadia, was the ſon of Lycortas, general of the A- eis page 
chaians, who were then the moſt powerful republic in Greece. WAL 
He was born in the fourth year of the 143d Olympiad, or in and, Fa- - 
the 548th year of the building of Rome, or about 200 years erte. Bil. 
before Chriſt; and began to flouriſh in the times of Ptolemy vol. i. 
Philometor. When he was twenty - four years of age, the 
Achaians ſent him and his father Lycortas ambaſſadors to 

the Egyptian king; and the ſon had afterwarcs the ſame 
honour, when he was deputed to go to the Roman conſul, 

who made war upon king Perſeus in Theſſaly. In the con- 
ſulſhips of Æmilius Pætus and Julius Pennus, a thouſand 
Achaians were ſummoned to Rome, that ſtate being ſuſ- 
pected of deſigns againſt the Romans; and were there de- 

tained ſeventeen years. Polybius was one of them, and 

was then thirty- eight years of age. He had great talents 

from nature, which were well cultivated by education: yet 

that ſtroke of fortune, which carried him to Rome, was of 

vaſt advantage to him; fince he owed to it, not only the 

beſt part of his learning, but the important friendſhip he con- 

tracted with Scipio and Lælius, both which contributed to 


4 


form, the. great hiſtorian he afterwards became. 4 1 


A modern does not eaſily conceive the pains theſe ancients 
took to qualify themſelves for writing hiſtory. Polybius not 
only Pp and thought, and converſed with every body that 
could direct him to records, or give him information; but 
he travelled alſo. He thought he could make no exact de- 
{cription of places, nor depend enough on the credit of me- 
morials, unleſs he had examined every thing upon the ſpot; 
and this ſeems to have been deemed neceſſary to an ancient 
hiſtoriographer : on which account, Plautus makes Meſſenio 
ſay to Menechmus, that < unleſs they had a deſign to write 
< hiſtory, he thought they had ſeen enough of the world: 
< quia nos hinc domum redimus, niſi hiſtoriam ſcripturi ſu- 

*“ mus.” Polybius reſolved therefore to be well acquainted 

with many places, as well of Europe, as of Aſia and Africa: 

and he uſed Scipio's authority to procure veſſels fit to fail on 

the Atlantic ocean. It is certain alſo, that he paſſed the Alps, 

and one part of Gaul, in order to repreſent truly Hannibals 

paſſage into Italy; and, fearing to omit the leaſt cireumſtande 

of the ſame Scipio's actions, he travelled all over Spain, and 

ſtopped particularly at New Carthage, that he might Rudy 

more carefully the ſituation of it. Beſides theſe travels on _ 

ſet purpoſe, he was carried much about, . by. reaſon of his 

connections at Rome. He attended Scipio when Carthage 
8 . Was 


POLYBIUS, 
was deſtroyed, and was with Mummius at the burning of 
hy ory 


Though Polybius's main point was the hiſtory of the Ro- 
mans, whoſe language he had learned with great care, and 
the eſtabliſhment of their empire, yet he had in his eye the 
hiſtory of the times in which he lived ; and therefore 
gave the name of © Catholic or Univerſal” to his hiftory : 
nor was this at all inconſiſtent with his general purpoſe, 
there being ſcarcely any nations at that time in the known 
world, which had not ſome difference with, or dependence 
upon, the Romans, Of forty books which he compoſed, 
there remain but the firſt five entire z with an epitome of the 
twelve following, which is ſuppoſed to have deen done by 
that great aſſertor of Roman fibe „Marcus Brutus: for 
Brutus delighted in nothing more than in reading hiſtory; 
and is known to have been ſo particularly fond of bo or 
that, even in the laſt and moſt unfortunate hours of his life, 
he amaſed himſelf not only in reading, but alſo in abridging 
his hiſtory. The ſpace of time, which this hiſtory includes, 
is three and fifty years; the events of which Polybius does 
not enter on, till he comes to the third book: for the two 
firſt are not ſo much a part of his hiſtory, as an account of 
certain affairs, to ſerve by way of introduction to it. 
How much this hiſtorian was valued by the ancients, might 
have been certainly known from the number of ſtatues erected 
to his honour, if Cicero, Strabo, Joſephus, Plutarch, and 
ethers, had not ſpoken of him, as they have done, in terms 
of the higheſt applauſe. Livy is blamed for having $65 him 
the cold commendation, as it has been called, of auctor haud- 
quaquam ſpernendus, an author by no means to be deſpi- 
« ſed; and eſpecially after he had copied fo very much from 
him. But this commendation is far from ſeeming cold ta 
us: on the contrary, we think it a very high elogium; and 
fo it appeared to Caſaubon and Voſſius. As to his manner 
of writing, it ſeems to have been univerfally allowed, that 
he was not eloquent. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who was 
2 very ſeyere critic, calls him unpolite, and reproaches him 


with negligence, both in the choice of his words, and the 
fſtructute of his periods; and perhaps he was fo : but this 
? was owing to the vaſt attention he paid to things. It is 


certain, there isno hiſtorian among the ancients, from whom 

worte is to be learned with regard ta prudence and civil 

nment; for it is his great excellence, not only to re- 

| a as an hiſtorian, but to inſtruct as a philoſopher. And 

certainly this was purſuing the true end of hiſtory, which is, 
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or ought to be, the of philoſophy or wiſdom by e- 
amples. Beſides the five firſt books entire, and ee. 
ment of the twelve following, there remain excerpta or eu- 
tracts of this hiſtory, former)y _ Conftantinus Por- 
phyrogennetes : which were firſt in Greek by Ur- 
ſinus in 1582, and in Greek and 22 

Vale ſius in 1634. It appears farther, from the celebrated 
letter of Cicero to Lucceins, that he wrote particularly of 
the war of Numantia : but nothing of this Lind is come 
down to our hands. 


ed ts 
AE hes fo Ackets wen 
cities of Italy, obtained leave — 
live at Rome. He has been 


— foul illuminated "hy vs is te Ef 1 
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aughed at all thoſe imaginary divinities, which idolatry had 
ſet up as objects of adoration. He died at cighty-two years 
of age, of an illneſs, occafioned by à fall his horſe, 
as Lucian relates in his « Macrobii.” ths . 

ſeventeen before the birth of Cicero. 

His << ſtory,” with the e Epitome,” was publiſhed with 
a Latin verſion and notes by Haac Cafaubon at Paris, 60 
in folio, and republiſked at Amiterdam, 1670, in three 
volumes $vo, with additional notes of James Gronovius 


and others, MEL Gs Dr age = 
« ere Rb by Unt _ 5 ine, i 
publiſhed ſeparately rſinus alchus, were upomthoſe | 
fubjets, This is the beſt en. 'H 


POLYCARP, an apoſtolic father of the Chriſtian church, 


was born in Nero's reign, probably at Smyrna, a of _ 
Joniain Afia Minor, rage gathers ont of | 


of Califto, 2 noble matron of great 8 be 
his younger years he is faid to be i u Chas 6 
er ee dut, de that as it 
may, he was of St. John the Evan- 
= and familiarly — with other of the 
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chiſt of his church ; and, upon the death of that prelate, he 
ſucceeded him in the biſhopric. To this he was conſecrated 
by St. John; who alſo directed his © Apocalyptical Epiſtle” 
among ſix others to him, under the title * 9 « Angel of 


Revelation „e the Church of Smyrna,” where, many years after the 


x chap. ii. 


apoſtle's death, he was alſo viſited by St. Ignatius. Igna- 
tius recommended his own (ce of Antioch, to the care and 
ſuperjatendency..of Polycarp, and afterwards ſent an epiſtle 


to the church of Smyrna from Troas, A. C, 10); 
when Polycarp is ſuppoſed to have written his t Epiſtle to 


<< the Philippians,” a tranſlation of whjch is preſerved by, 

From this time, for many years, hiſtory is ſilent concem- 
ing him, till ſome unhappy. differences in the church brought 
him upon the public ſtage. It happened, that the Quarto- 
deciman controverſy, about the obſervation of Eaſter, began 
to grow very high between the Eaſtern and Weſtern churches; 
each inſiſting: fifly. upon their, own way, and juſtifying 
themſelves. by apoſtolical practice and tradition. To pre- 
vent this fire from breaking out into a greater flame, Poly- 
carp undertakes a journey to Rome, to interpoſe with thaſe 


Who were the main ſupports. and champions of the oppoſite 


party. The ſee of that capital of the Roman empire was 


then poſſeſſed by Anicetus; and many conferences were held 


between the two biſhops, each of them urging apoſtolical 
tradition fo their practice. But all was managed n 
and amicably, without any heat of- contention: and, though 
neither of them could bring the other into his opinion, yet 
both retained their own ſentiments, without violating that 
charity which is the great and common law of their reli: 
gion. In token of this, they communicated together at the 
holy ſacrament; when Anicetus, to do honour tg Polycarp, 
gave him leave to conſecrate the Fieber ee elements 
in his own church. This done, they parted peaceably, each 
fide eſteeming this difference to be merely ritual, and no- 
ways affecting the vitals of religion; but the diſpute con- 
tinued many years in the church, was carried on with great 
animoſity, and ended at length in a. fixed eſtabliſhment, 


which remains to this day, of obſerving Eafter on different 


days in the two churches : ſor the Aſiatics keep Eaſter on 


= the next 1 ard's day after the Jewiſh paſſoyer, and the church 
* of Rome the next Sunday after the firft full moon after thi 


* yerral equinox, But to return to Polycarp. 


* 


During his ſtay at Rome, he employed himſelf particularly 
in cppolivg the her 
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conduct on this occaſion is very remarkable, as related by 3 
lrenzusz who tells us, that, upon Polycarp's paſſing Mary | Þ 
cian in the ſtreet without the common ſalutation, the latter | i 
called out, “ Polycarp, own us ]“ to which the former re- 1 
plied, with indignation, “I own thee to be the firſt- born of 1 
„Satan.“ To this the ſame. author adds, that, when any 4 
herctical, doctrines were ſpoken in his preſence, he would 
preſently ſtop his ears, crying out, Good God ! to what 
ie times - haſt thou de. me, that I ſhould hear ſuch 
„things!“ and immediately quitted the place. In the fame 
zeal he was wont to tell, that St. John, going into a bath at 
Epheſus, and finding the heretic Cerinthus in it, ſtarted 
back inſtantly without bathing, crying out, Let us run 
away, left the bath ſhould fall upon us while Cerinthus, 

« the enemy of truth, is init.” Thus our prelate governed 
the church of Smyrna with apoſtolic purity, till he ſuffered 
martyrdom in the 7th year of Marcus Aurelius, A. C. 167; 
concerning the manner of which we have the following ac- 
count. FI ; | ; ; s 
The perſecution. growing hot at Smyrna, and many 
having already ſealed their confeſſion with their blood, the 
general outcry. was, Away with the impious; let Poly- 
& carp be ſought for,” Hereupon re witdey pri- 
vately into a neighbouring village, where he lay concealed 
for ſome time, continuing night and day in prayer for the 
peace of the church. He was thus occupied, when, one 
night falling into a trance, he dreamed that his pillow tc 

fre, and was burnt to aſhes ; which, awakening, he tol 

bis friends, was a prophetic preſage, that he ſhould be 
burnt alive for the cauſe of Chriſt. Three days after this 
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© dream, in order to eſcape the ſearch which was carried on 

„ inceſſantly after him, he retired into another village: but 

8 was no ſooner there, than his enemies were at hand, who 

h ſeizing upon a couple of youths (one of whom they forced 

8 by ſtripes to a confeffion), were by them conducted to his 

- lodging, He might eafily have faved himſelf by flippin 

t into another houſe ; but he refuſed it, ſaying, © The wi 

1 *« of the Lord be done.” Accordingly he came down from 

t his bed-chamber, and ſaluted the perſecutors with a chearful 

n countenance ; and, ordering a table to be ſet with provi- 

h ons, invited them to partake of them, only requeſting for —. 
e himſelf one hour for prayer. This being over, he was ſet we 
upon an aſs, and ſo conducted towards the city. Upon the 

y toad he was met by Herod, an Irenarch or juſtice of the 

8 province, and his father, who were the main tprings of t 

& 


pcrſecution,*” This magiſtrate taking him u info his cha- 
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Tival at the place of execution, t 
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riot, tried to undermine his conſtancy ; and, being de. 
feated therein, thruſt him out of the chariot with ſo much 
violence, that he bruiſed his W. with the fall. On his at. 

ere came, as is ſaid, a voice 
from heaven, ſaying, * Polycarp, be ſtrong, and quit thy. 
« ſelf like a man.“ Being brought before the tribunal, 4 
was urged to ſwear by the genius of Caſar. * Repent,” 
continues the proconſul, and ſay with us, Take away the 
& jmpious.” Whereupon the martyr looking round the Sta. 
dium, and beholding the crowd with a ſevere and angry coun- 
tenance, beckoned with his hand, and looking up to heaven, 
faid with a ſigh, quite in another tone than they intended, 
Take away the impious.” At laſt, confeſſing himſelf to be a 
Chriſtian, proclamation was made thrice of his confeſſion by 


the crier 3 whereat the people ſhouted out, “ This is the great 


doctor of Alla, and the father of the Chriſtians; this is the de- 
« ſtroyer of our gods, that teaches men not to do ſacrifice, or 


e worſhip the deities.” The fire being prepared, Polycarp, 


at his own requeſt, was not, as uſual, nailed, but only tied 
to the ſtake ; and after pronouncing a ſhort prayer, with z 
clear and audible voice, the executioner blew up the fire, 
which increaſing to a mighty flame, © Behold a wonder 
* ſeen,” ſays my author,” by us who were purpoſely re. 
< ſerved, that we might declare it to others; the flames diſ. 
< poling themſelves into the reſemblance of an arch, like the 
«< fails of a ſhip ſwelled with the wind, gently encircled the 
«@ body of the martyr, who ſtood all the while in the midf}, 
re not like roaſted fleſh, but like the gold or ſilver purified 
« in the furnace, his body ſending forth a delightful fra- 
4 grancy, which, like frankincenſe, or ſome other coſtly 
= ſpices, preſented itſelf to our ſenſes, The infidels, exaſpe- 
& rated by the miracle, commanded a ſpearman to run him 
cc through with a ſword ; which he had no ſooner done, but 
rc ſuch a vaſt quantity of blood flowed from the wound, 2 
« extinguiſhed the fire; when a dove was ſeen to fly from 
* the wound, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been his foul, 
*< cloathed in a viſible ſhape at the time of its departure [A].“ 
The Chriſtians would have carried off his body entire, but 


were not ſuffered by the Irenarch, who commanded it to be 


burnt to aſhes. The bones, however, were gathered up, 
and decently interred by the Chriſtians, - 


[a] The miraculous pat: of this ace fered in its favour by Mr. Jortin, who 
Tourt is treated with ridicule by Dr. obſerves, the circumſtances are ſuffi- 
Middleton 36 bis Free Enquiry,” and , cient. only to create a pauſe and 
Defence of it; bat iometbing is of» „ douſt,” Remarks on Eecl. Hiſt, ol. 
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Thus died this apoſtolical man, the 7th of the Kalends of 
May, A. C. 167. The amphitheatre whereon he ſuffered 
was remaining in a great meaſure not many years ago, and 
his tomb is in a little chapel in the fide of a mountain, on 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the city, ſolemnly viſited by the 
Greeks on his feſtiva] day; and for the maintenance and 
repairing of it, travellers were wont to throw a few aſpers 
into an earthen pot that ſtands there for the purpoſe. He 
wrote ſome homilies and epiſtles, which are all loſt, except 
that to the * Philippians,” which is a pious and truly 
Chriſtian piece, containing ſhort and uſeful precepts and 
rules of life, and which, St. Jerome tells us, was even in his 
time read in the public aſſemblies of the Aſian churches, It 
is of ſingular uſe in proving the authenticity of the books of 
the « New Teſtament ;” inaſmuch as he has ſeveral paſſages 
and expreflions from Matthew, Luke, the Acts, St. Paul's 
Epiſtles to the Philippians, Epheſians, Galatians, Corin- 
thians, Romans, "Theſſalonians, Coloſſians, iſt Timothy, 
it Epiftle of St. John, and iſt of Peter; and makes parti- 
cular mention of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Ephefians. In- 
deed his whole . Epiſtle” conſiſts of phraſes and ſentiments 
taken from the * New Teſtament [B].“ 5 


x] Jortia, vol. i. p. 68. who to the particulars made out by Cotelerius, os 
ae de be Galt, iy. dt pO Lan rom Hebr, iv. rub 


POMFRET (Jonn), an Engliſh poet, was fon of Mr, 
Pomfret, rector of Luton in Bedfordſhire, and born about 
1667. He was educated at a grammar ſchool in the coun- 
try, and thence fent to Cambridge ; but to what college is 
uncertain. There he accompli himſelf in polite lite- 
rature, wrote moſt of his poetical pieces, and took both the 
degrees in arts. After that, he went into orders, and was 
preſented to the living of Malden in Bedfordſhire. About 
1703, he came up to London for inſtitution to a larger and 
very conſiderable living; but was ſtopped ſome time by 
Compton, then biſhop of London, on account of theſe four 
lines of his poem, intituled, The Choice;” 

« And as I near ap 'd the verge of life, 
“ Some kind relation (for I'd have no-wife) 


“ Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
« While I did for a better ſtate prepare.” 


The parentheſis in theſe lines were ſo maliciouſly repreſent- 
ed, that the good bilhop was made to believe from i-, that 
e Pomireq 


* 
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Pommnfret preferred a miſtreſs to a wife; though no ſuc 
meaning can be deduced, unlefs it be aſſerted, that an u 
married clergyman cannot live without a miſtreſs. But t 
ÞHifhop was ſoon convinced, that this repreſentation . 
nothing more than the effect of malice, as Pomfret at th; 


gon. 
mſelf 
morta 
nile. 
the ſe 
t deci; 


| recautic 

time Was actually married. The oppoſition, however, which i, wh 
mis flanderers had given him, was not without effect; o. mor 
being dy this obliged to ſtay in London longer than he in plogie 
Tended, he catched the ſmall-pox, and died of it, aged 35. Incan 
A volume of his poems was publiſhed on in 160% ess ir 


with a very modeſt and ſenſible preface. T'wo pieces of hi 
Were publiſhed after his death by his friend Philalethes ; one 
intituled “ Rexſon,” and written in 1700, when the dif. 
putes about the Trinity ran high, the other, “Dies No- 
<<. viffima,” or, „ The Laſt Epiphany,” a Pindaric ode, 
His verithcatioa is not unmuſical; but there is not the force 
In his writings which is neceſſary to Conſtitute à poet. A 
Jifienting teacher of his name, and who publiſhed ſome, 
rhimes upon ſpiritual ſubjects, occaſioned fanaticiſm to be 
' imputed to him; but his zend Philalethes has juſtly cleared 
him from this. Pomfret had a very ſtrong mixture of de. 
yotion in him, but no fanatici im. 


| ſor 
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<« The Choice,” ſays Dr. Johnfon, „ exhibits a ſyſtem Wn (cli 
of life adapted to common notions, and equal to common 

* expectations; ſuch a ſtate as affords plenty and tranquil- WP 
« lity, without excluſion of intellectual pleaſures. Perhaps 
no compoſition in our language has been oftener peruſed 
8 chan Pomtret's + Chaice.“ In his other poems there is 
an eaſy volubility; the pleaſure of ſmooth metre is af. 
* farded to the ear, and the mind is not oppreſſed with pon- 
* derous, or intangled with intricate ſentiment. He pleaſes 

E many, and he who pleaſes many muſt have merit.“ 


PAMPONATIUS (PETER), an eminent Italian philo- 
ſopher, was born at Mantua in 1462. He was ſo little in 
ſtature, that he was almoſt a dwarf; yet poſſeſſed an exalted Wl tie 
genius, and was conlidered as one of the greateſt philoſo- i 
phers of the age in, which be lived. He taught philoſophy, Wen 
firſt at Padua, afterwards at Bologna, with the higheſt re- Wan 
putation. He had frequent diſputations with the famous Wo 
Achillini, whoſe puzzling objections would have confounded 
him, had it not been for his ſkill in parrying them, by ſome 
joke. Nothing can be more advantageous in diſpute, than Wi! 
this talent of Pomponatius: by it a man, when he has no 
god anſyeryand js ready io be fenced, ſhall get the laughe 
35 | | 25 4 g ers 
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g on his ſide in ſuch a manner, that the confuſion: due to 
wſelf will fall upon his adverſary. His book De Im- 
mortalitate Anime, publiſhed in 1516, made a great 
iſe, He maintained in that work, that the immortality 
the ſoul could , not be proved by philoſophical reaſons ; 
t declared his firm belief of it, as an article of faith. This 
caution did not ſave him; many adverſaries roſe up againſt * 


, who did not ſcruple to treat him as an atheiſt ; and 
fore monks procured his book, although he wrote ſeveral 
e hologies for it, to be burnt at Venice. His book upon 
5˙ Incantations“ was. alſo thought very dangerous. He 
1 ews in this, that he does not believe any thing of magic 
f hi 


| ſorcery z and he lays a prodigious ſtreſs on occult vir- 
es in certain men, by which they produced miraculous 
as. He gives a great many examples of this; but his 


Ne verſaries do not admit them to be true, oc free from 

ode. Waoic, | | | | 

orcell Pomponatius died in 1525, according to Paul Jovius, im 18 Elogiizs 
grand climacteric. He married three wives, and had 

oo t one daughter, to whom he left a large ſum of money. 

0 be 


e uſed to apply himſelf to the ſolution of difficulties ſo very 

tenſely, that he frequently forgot to eat, drink, fleep, and 

rform the ordinary functions of nature: nay, it made him 

noſt diſtracted, and a laughing-ſtock to every one, as he De Fats, 
mſelf tells us. | | | Es 5 


POOLE (MaTTHEW),. an eminent nonconformiſt mi- Calamy's 
der, was ſon of Francis Poole, Eſq; of York, where mr 
5 born in 1624. After a proper education in grammar Bikers after 
d languages, he was ſent to Emanuel College in Cam- che Reftora- 
dge, where he took a maſter of arts degree; and falling 66, |. 
with the Preſbyterian opinions concerning ec ical 5. 24. 

lity, which then prevailed, he entered into the miniſtry, General . 
xd about 1648 was made rector of St. Michael le Quern in DA. 


ondon. He became famous and of weight among his 


lo- Wirty ; infomuch that, in 1658, when he publiſhed, << A 
Te Model for the maintaining of Students of choice Abili- 
Ute 


ties at the Univerſity, and principally in order to the Mi- 
niſtry, it was accompanied with a recommendation 


hy, Im the univerſity, figned by ſeveral heads of houſes in 
re- WManbridge, among whom were Cudworth, Whitchcot, 
ous Worthington, Dillingham, &c. Refuſing to comply with 
ded e Ac of Uniformity in 1662, he was ejected from his 
dme ing; upon which occaſion he printed a piece in Latin, in- 
han id, “ Vox clamantis in deſerto: however, be üb- 
Tug WT, 5 5 .*- mitted. 
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mitted to the law with a commendable reſignation. fl 
ing unmarried, and enjoying a paternal eſtate of 1001, pe 
annum, he fat down to his ſtudies, and reſolved to emp}, 
his pen in the ſervice of _— in general, Without reger 
to particular diſputes among Proteſtants, With this view 
he drew the deſign of a very laborious and uſeful wor 
which was publiſhed by him, 1669, &c. under the title 
« Synopſis Criticorum Bidliorum, 5 vols. folio, and m 
with a good reception from all parties. In the midſt of th 
plo he found leifure to teſtify his seal again 
Papery, in a treatiſe intituled 4 The Nullity of the Re 
< mith Faith, concerning the Church's Infallibility, 1666, 
8vo., When Oates's depoſitions concerning the Popiſh p 
| inted in 1679, Poole found his name in the liſt 

t were to de cut off; and an incident befel hi 

| frer, which gave him the greateſt henſions of h 
danger. Having paſſed an evening at alderman Achurſt 
de took one Mr. Chorley to bear him company hon 
| eee, e e which leads fre 
Clerkenwell to St. John's Court, chere were two me 
ſtanding at the entrance; one of whom, as Poole ca 
along, cried out to the other, Here he is:“ upon whic 


the other replied, © Let him alone, for: there is fomeboi 1 

< with him.” As ſoon as they were paſſed, Poole aft 
y his friend, if he heard what thoſe men ſaid ? and upon M =» 
" anſwering that he had, « Well” replied Poole, 1 ns 
< been murdered to-night, if you had not been with mc. uf 

NR. is ſaid, that, before this incident, he gave not the | 1 
ne wir was ee then | * 
' proper to retire to Holland, where he died this y tal 
in „ not without a ſuſpicion of being poiſoned, . ; 

Calamy relates. \ 
He publiſhed ſeveral ſmall pieces, beſides what has beg **. 
mentioned; and he alſo wrote 2 volume of “ Engliſh A Y 
_ 4 notations upon the Holy Scriptures ;*” but was prevent . 
-— from going farther than the 58th chapter of Iſaia 5 
work was completed by others, and publiſhed, 168! u 
Fafii Oxos. in two vols. folio. Wood obſerves, that “he left behir Ha 
vol. 4 © him the character of a very celebrated critic and caſuift: oY 
and Calamy tells us, that he was very facetious in coi 41 

« verſation, very true to his friend, very ftri& in his pit .. 
nnd univerſal in his charity,” | 5D 

8 : 0 : 4 
Err POPE —— 2 celebrated Engliſh poet, u . * 


Lom good families, and born June 8, 168 


POPE 43% 

u the Strand, where his father was then 2 hatter. He 

was taught to read very early by an aunt, and learned 

to write Without any affiſtance, by copying printed books. 

The family being of the Romiſh religion, he was pur, at 

eight years, of age, under one Taverner, a prieſt, who 

taught him the rudiments of the Latin and Greek tongues 

together; and ſoon after ſent to a Popiſh ſeminary near 

Wincheſter, whence he was removed to a ſchool at Hyde- 

Park Corner. He diſcovered early an inclination to verſi- 

fying ; and the tranſlations of Ogilby and Sandys from 

Virgil and Ovid firſt fafling in his way, theſe were bis fa- 

yourite authors, At twelve, he retired with his parents to 

Binfield, in Windſor Foreſt; and there became inted 

with the writings of Spenſer, Waller, and Dryden. Dry- 

den ſtruck him moſt, probably becauſe the ext of ther poet 

was moſt congenial with his on; and therefore he not 

only ſtudied his works intenſely, but ever after mentioned 

him with à kind of veneration. He once obtained a fight of 

him at a coffee-houſe, but never was known to him: 2 miſ· In one of his 

fortune which he laments in theſe pathetic words, © Virgi- M75 

« lium tantum vidi.” | „ 
Though Pope had been under more tutors than one, yet 

it ſeems they were fo inſufficient for the purpoſe of teach 

ing, that he had learned very little from them : fo that, be- 

ing obliged afterwards to begin all over again, he may juſtly 

be conſidered as one of the aulo$idax[o:, or ſelf- taught. Ar 

fifteen, he had acquired a readineſs in the two learned 

languages, to which he ſoon after added the French and 

Italian. He had already ſcribbled a great deal of poetry in 

various ways; and this year ſet about an epic poem, called 

« Alcander.” He long after communicated it to Atter- 

dury, with a declared intention to burn it; and that friend 

concurred with him; though, adds he, I would have Atterbury's 

« interceded for the firſt page, and put it, with your leave, Eifeler 

among my curioſities. What the poet himielf obſerves 

upon theſe early pieces, is agreeable enough; and ſhews, 

that, though at firſt a little intoxicated with the waters of 

Helicon, he afterwards arrived to great ſobriety of thinking. 

LI confeſs,” fays he, © there was a time, when F was in Preface to 

love with myſelf; and my firſt productions were the u Works. 

* e e ee en innocence. I bad made an epic 

poem, panegyries on all the princes; and I thought 

myſelf the —— that ever was. I cannot but 
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« like the fine colours we ſee when our eyes ate ſhut; as 
neee ITT apt one. 

His paſtorals, begun in 1704, firſt introduced him to the 
wits of the time; among whom were Wycherley and Walſh, 
This laſt gentleman proved a ſincere friend to him; and ſoon 
diſcerning that his talent lay, not ſo mueh in riking out 
new thoughts of his own, as in improving thoſe of other 
men, and in an eaſy verſification, told him, among other 
things, that there was one way left open for him to excel 
his predeceſſors in, which was correctneſs: obſerving, that 
though we had ſeveral great poets, yet none of them were 
correct. Pope took the hint, and turned it to good account; 
for no doubt the diſtinguiſhing harmony of his, numbers was 
in a great meaſure owing to it. The ſame year, 1704, he 
wrote the firſt part of his * Windſor Foreſt,” though the 
whole was. not publiſhed till 1710. In 1708, he wrote the 
Eſſay on Criticiſm ;” which production was juſtly eſteem- 
ed a maſter-piece in its kind, and ſhewed not only the pe- 
culiar turn of his talents, but that thoſe talents, young as he 
was, were ripened into perfection. He was not yet twenty years 
old; and yet the maturity of judgement, the'knowledge of 
the world, and the penetration into human nature, diſplayed 
in that piece, were ſuch as would have done honour to the 
greateſt abilities and experience, © I 
+ But whatever may be the merit of the Efſay on Criti- 
<« ciſm,” it was ſtill ſurpaſſed, in a poetical view, by the 
Rape of the Lock,” firſt completely publiſhed in 1712. 
The former excelled in the didactic way, for which he was 
peculiarly formed; a clear head, ſtrong; ſenſe, and a ſound 
judgement, being his characteriſtical qualities: but it is the 
creative power of imagination, that conſtitutes what is pro- 
perly called a poet; and therefore it is in the © Rape of the 
Lock, ' that Pope principally appears one, there being 
more vis imaginandi diſplayed in this poem, than perhaps in 
all his other works put together. In 1713, he gave out 
propoſals for publiſhing a tranſlation of e Iliad,” 
by ſubſcription ; in which all parties concurred ſo heartily, 
that he acquired a conſiderable fortune by it. The ſubſerip- 
tion amounted to' 60001. beſides 1200 l. which Lintot, the 
bookſeller, gave him for the copy. Addiſon is ſaid to have 
ſecretly oppoſed him, and to have tranſlated, himſelf, the 
firſt book of the Iliad ;*” which was afterwards publiſhed 
under Tickell's name, with a view of diſgracing his. Our 
poet had long paid an awſul veneration to this rival, the 
„ „„ BORE conſciouſneſs 
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conſoiguſheſs of ' which probably gave a; keener Dag 
reſentment; now: but, though this-inexcuſable treac ery a 
falſeneſs hurt him exceedingly,, yet he managed it very 2 
05 and at laſt revenged i ow petrol he, 


do honour to the fatiridd. - 


| Pope's finances being Nan in, lA Fn pur- 
chaſed: a houſe at Twickenham z, w ither he remov mi. 
his father and mother, in 1715; ,where. the former di 
about two years aſter. As be was à Papiſt, he could "wg 
purchaſe, nor put his money to intereſt on real ſec 


nt 


and, as: he, adheted to the cauſe. of King James, he m . 1 


a point of conſcience not to lend it to the new government: 
ſo that, though he was worth near 20, ooo l. when he laid 
aſide buſineſs, yet living afterwards upon the quick Rock, he 
left but a ſlender ſubſtance to his family. Our poet, how- 


ever, did not fail to imptove it to the utmoſt: he had. al- 


acquired much by his publications, and he was all at. 
tention to aaquite more. In 1 175 he publiſhed a collection 
of all he had printed ſeparately an proceeded. to give a 
new edition of Shakſpeare, which, being publiſhed in 1721, 
diſcovered- that he had conſulted his fortune more than his 
fame in that undertaking. The Iliad' being Zniczed. 


he engaged upan the like, footing to undertake the .  Odyſ- 


6 " Broome add Fenton did part of it, and. received 
of- Pope for their; labours. ++ It was publiſhed in the 
— manner, und on the ſame conditions to Lintot, except- 
ing that, inſtead of 1200 l. he had but 600 I. for the copy. 
This workelbeing ſiniſhet in 1725, he was afterwards em- 
ployed with Swift and not in printing ſome vo- 
jumes of . Miſcellanies.“ About this time, be narrowly 
eſcaped loſing his life, as he was returning home in a friend's 
chariot;3:whith, on pafſing a bridge, happened to be over» 
turned, and thrown with, the: horſes into the river. The 
glaſſes were up, and be not able to break them; ſo that be 
had immediately been drowned, if the poſtillion had not broke 
tem, and diagged himiout to the bank. A fragment of the 
glaſs, however, cut him ſo deſperately, ar ever after bo 
the uſe-of two: of his finger. "v6! Eu 
In tryay, his © Dungiad?” appeared. i in Irclagd, 2 
year after im England; with notes by Swift, under the 
of Soriblebus. Pbis edition was preſented to the 
and Queen dy Sir Robert Walpole, who, probably about 
this time, offered to procure. Pope a penſion, which, baw- 
ever he::refuſed, as he had formerly done M of the 


kame kind made! him — Halifax.  He-greatly * 
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FOP E. 
vated the ſpirit of independency ; and © Unplac'd, unpen- 
8 de ſion'd, no man's heir or ſlave,” was frequently his 
ge ba boaſt. "He ſomewhere obſerves, that the life of an author 
not. is u ſtate of warfare: he has/ſhewn himſelf a complete ge- 
neral in this way of warring, He bote the inſults and in- 
juries of his enemies long, but at length, in the “ Dunciad,“ 
made an abſolutely univerſal Aaughter of them: for even 
Cibber, Who was afterwards advanced to be the hero of it, 
| could not fotbear owning, chat nothing was ever more per- 
Epifile to fect and finiſhed in its kind, than this poem. 
Mr, Pope. In 1729, dy the advice of lord Bolingbroke, he turned 
his pen to ſubjects of (morality 3 and 'nocordingly- we find 
him, with the affiſtance of that noble friend, who furniſhed 
him with the materials, at work this year upon the Eſſa 
„on Man.” The following extract of a letter to vil. 
Pope's Let Uiſcovers the reaſon of his lordſhip's advice: „ Bid him,“ 
ads fays Bolingbroke, * talk to ydu of the work he is about, 
J hope, in good earneſt ; it is a fine one, and will be, in 
« his hands, an original. His ſole complaint is, that he 
c finds it too eaſy in the execution. This flatters his lazi- 
< neſs; it flatters my judgement; 'who- always thought, 
that, univerſal as his talents -are, this is eminently and 
< 'peculiarly his, above all the writers I know, living or 
„ dead; I do not except Horace.“ Pope tells the Dean, 
in the next letter, that the work, Lord Bolingbroke 
< ſpeaks of with ſuch ſuch abundant partiality, is a ſyſtem 
< of ethics, in the Horatian way.“ In ing the ſame 
deſign, he wrote his Ethic Epiſtles:? the fourth of 
vrhich, Upon Taſte,“ giving great offence, as he was 
ſuppoſed to ridicule the duke of Chandos under che charac- 
ter of Timon,” is ſaid to have put him upon writing 
<« Satires, which he continued till 1739. He ventured to 
attack perſons of the higheſt rank, and ſet no bounds to his 
ſatirical rage. A genuine collection of his Letters“ was 


| 2 " MAPA tranſlation of the Eſſay on Man, 
by the Abbe- Reſnel, was printed at Paris; and Mr. 
rouſaz, 2 wok gm ae animadverted upon this 
of ethics, "which he repreſented as nothing elſe hut a ſyſtem 
of naturaliſm. Warburton wrote a * har 1k upon 
the « Effay;” in which he defends it againſt Crouſaz, 
whoſe objections he ſuppoſes owing to the faultineſs'of Rei · 
nel's tranflation. The poem was re- publiſhed in 1740; with 
the! Com .” Our author nom added a fourth book 
to the © Dünciad, which was firſt printed ſeparately, id 


. . 
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equa but the year after the whole poem came out toge- 

ther, as a ſpecimen of a more correct edition of his works. 

He had made ſome: - prog reſs in that deſign, but did not live 

to complete it. He had al his life long been ſubject to the 
head-ach; and that complaint, which he derived from his + 
mother, was now greatly increaſed by a dropſy in his breaſt, = 
1 under which be expired the goth of May, 1744, in his 56th 4 
F year. In his will, dated Dec. 12, 1743, Miſs Blount, a 1 
'F 


X lady to whom he was always devoted, was made his heir 

during her life ; and, among other legacies, he bequeathed 
d to Warburton the property of all ſuch of his works already. 
d printed, as he written or. ſhould write commentaries 
d upon, and had not been otherwiſe diſpoſed. of or alienated ; 
with this condition, that they were publiſhed. without future 
f alterations, In diſchas this truſt, that gentleman gave 


Y ary edition of | Pope's works, sl, in ning vo- 
t vo... Hy 
in W A work, intituled, « An Efay on the N 5 N 


he « Genius of Pope,“ by Mr. Warton, 1756, 8vo, will be 

1 read with pleaſure by thoſe, who deſire to know more of the 

at, perſon, character, and writings of this excellent poet. In 

nd the mean time, the following account of him by lord Orrery 

or may ſuffice”: 5 [If we may judge of him. hy ls works,” ſays mee 
in, this noble author, << his chief aim was to be efteemed a mag d Lifeand 
ke « of;virtue. His letters are written-in that ſtyle ; bis alt ae 
em 4 volumes are all of the moral kind; he has avoided trifes, 
me « and conſequently. bas eſcaped a rock. which, has proyed ! 

of very injurious to Dr. Swift's reputation. He has gien 


vas « his imagination full ſcope, and pet has preſerved 2 per- 
c- petual guard upon his conduct. The conftitution of his 
ing 333 incline bim to the habits of 


| to «. caution and reſerve... eee eee 
his 6 afterwards, from an innumerable tribe of adverſaries, 
vas « conhimed this habit and made him flower than the 
1252 dean, in pronouncing his judgement upom perſons and 
n, „ things. His proſe-writings are little leſs harmonious 
« thary his verſe; and his voice, in common converiation, 
« was ſo. naturally muſical, that I remember honeſt Tom 
« Southern uſed to call him the lite nightingale.. His 
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We enter not here into Dr. Johnſon's moſt admirable 
eritique on dur Engliſn Hemer, It would lead into too 
large a field for bur Units; und ve muſt ſuppoſe that there 
is not one of Gur readers but nas already ſeen and ad- 
mired it. 2 r 1: 638420 i big ab, 
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+ POREE - xLE9),' 4 French Jeſuit, but very fine 
genius, was born“ in 1675, and entered into that ſociety in 
1692. He Was profeſſor of the belles lettres, of rhetoric, 

and of theology; ſtccefſively;; and ſhone in every depart- 
ment exceeditigly. He was à trainer of youth all his life; 
and it is preſumed; that no man ever exeteded him, in this 
way. This Voltaire ſays of him; and adds; thut he was 

eloquent after the ſtyle and taſte of Seneca; à very beau- 
« tiful poet: but "hat his greateſt murlt conſiſted im inſpiring 

EM fur * his pupils with the love of learning and virtue! He 

hiftoire, c. died in 1741. There are Orations, Comedies, Pragedies, 

um. vii. and pieces in the poetical way,'of bis in Latini: 7 
OO ie ond eee eee e ee ee ee 

- PORPHYRIUS, 2 philsfopher of grrat name nmong the 

ancients, was born A. D. 233. e of Aleuander 

Farbric.Bib- Severus. He was of Tyre, à city in Pheniciay and had 

pray: eee the name of Malebus, in common with Mis father, who 

Zolhesies, Was 4 Syrophenician. St. Jerome and St: Auguſtin have 

de vit. & called him Ratanestes: whence F abricius'ſuſpets;/ that the 

Oe _ real place of his nativity was Bütànea, à ton of Jyria; 

Subjuat, and that he was carried thence with a colony to Tyre. He 

| went to Athens, Where he had the famous Lauge for his 
maſter in rhetoric,*who'changed his Syrian name Malchus, 
as not very pleaſing to Grecian ears, into chat of Porpby- 
Rus, which anſwered to it in. Greek. After wards he pro- 
eeeded to Rome; Where, at thirty years ef age, he beard 
Plotinus; whoſe Hfe he has written, and inſerted in it man 
darticulars concerning himſelf. Fe years after, heliwe 
to refide at Lilybæum in Sicily; em which accourthe is 
fometimies called Siculus: and here, as Euſebius and Jerome 
relate, he compoſed thoſe famous books againſt the Chriſt- 
jans, which, for the name and« authority: of the man; and 
for the ſharpneſs and learning With wHch they were written, 
were afterwards thought ſo: conſiderable, as to be ſuppreſſed 
particular ediéts under the reigns of Conſtuntine and 
*Fheodoſius, Some have ſurmiſed; that theſe "books are 


fill extant; arid ſecretly preſerved in tie duke of Tuſcany's 
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„De Styge, preſerved 
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PORPHYREIUS. 


would naturally. purſue the memory and writings. of this phi- 


N who was indeed, the moſt bitter 2s, well as. the 
able adverſary. they had ever . known, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed:(þut-they. would. uſe, their utmoſt endeavours , to 


ſeatch aut antl deſtroy theſe execrable books. The circum» 


ſtances of Porphyty's life, after bis: arrival in Sicily, are 
little known ; except that he died at Rome, towards the end 


of Divelttian's.feign, when he was above ſeventy. Some 
have imagined that he was in the early part of bis life a 
Chriſtian but afterwards, through ſome diſguſt or 2151 


deſerted titat profeſſion, and grew exceedingly. bitter aga 


it: while others have hinted, that he embraced Chriſtianity 


when he was. old, and After he hag. written with great acti» 
mony againſt it. /Though/many ancient writers have iyen 
eountenante to the forcher of theſe opinions, yet there — 
nothing to ſupport it, except that in his younger years he 
was familiarly acquainted with Origen ; whoſe great and 


extenſive reputation had drawn him to Alexandria, The 


latter has no foundation at all. Eunapius, who wrote: the 
Life df Porphyry, which is, ſtill extant, after obſerving 
that he lived to be extremely old, ſays, . hence it came to 
„ paſs, that many things in his later writings contradict 
„% hat he had advanced · in his former; whence, I cannot 
e bhut ſuppoſe, that, as he grew older, he changed his 
<« opinions: pet there is no reaſon to conclude, that 
the change bete alluded to was from Paganiſm, to 


A Pocphyry wrote a great number. of things, the far greater 
part of which have - periſhed. . Some have wiſhed that his 
books agaitiſt the: Chriſtians had come down to us, becauſe 
they are firmly perſuaded that, among innumerable blaſphe- 
mies againſt Chriſt and his religion, which might eaſily 


have been confuted, many admirable things would have 


been. ſound. And, indeed, there is no ſmall reaſon to think 
ſa: ſor Porphyry was not only at the head of the later 


Platoniſts, and on that account called by way of diſtinction 


66 the philoſopher, but he was conſummate in all kinds of 
learning and knowledge. Some of his works remain; and 


kde four following, De abſtinentia ab eſu animalium z** 


« De vita Pythagoræ; 4 Sententiæ ad intelligibilia du- 


* centes; De Antto Nymphorum; with a fragment 


5 y Stobæus, were printed at 
Cambridge, 1655, vo. with a Latin verſian, and the 
„Life of Porphyzy” ſubjoined, by Lucas Holſtenius. The 


« Life of PEER PA however is dut a TI 


* 
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1 PORPHYRIUS: 
has ſince been publiſhed by Kuſterus, at Amſterdam, 170), 
in àto, in conjunction with that written by Jamblichus, who 
was a diſciple of dur philoſopher. It ſhould have been ob- 
ſerved, that the above pieces of Pythagoras, printed at 
Cambridge, were publiſhed jointly with Epictetus and Ar- 
rian's Commentary, and the „ Tabula Cebetis! “ 


Nichel's POTENGER (Joun), fon of John Potenger, 
deen D. D. (who. was appoi maſter of -Wincheſter ſchool 
Poems, Aug. 1, 1642, and died in Dec. 1659) was born in St, 
vol. viii, Swithin's pariſh, Wincheſter, July 21, 1647; admitted on 
Pe 335. the foundation of the college in 1658,” and from-thenee re- 
moved to a ſcholarſhip: of Corpus Chriſti College, Oxon, 

where he took the degree of B. A. und' afterwards entered of 

the Temple, and was regularly called to: the bar. The 

office of comptroller of the pipe, which he held to the day 

of his death, he purchaſed, in 1676, of Sir John Ernle, 

then chancellor of the Exchequer, whoſe daughter he mar- 

ried. Speaking afterwards of his father, he expreſſes him. 

ſelf thus: © About the 1 3th of my age, the Chriſtmas 

s before the return of King Charles the Second, I loft a lov- 

<« ing father; I was not ſo young but I was deeply ſenſible 

< "of the misfortune, knowing at what an unſeaſonable time 

< I was deprived-of him, when he ſhould have received a 

“ reward for his loyal ſufferings. He would often diſcourſe 
„with me, though young, about the unhappy times, and 

« lament the church's and the king's misfortune, Which 

<« made a great impreſſion on me; and laid the foundation, 

< 1 hope, of my being a true ſon of the chure England, 

< and an obedient ſubje& to my Jawful prince! In 1692 

his wife died, leaving him only one daughter, who in 1693 

was married to Richard | Bingham, Eſq; of Melcombe 
Bingham, in the county of Dorſet. Thither che. retired 

many years before his death, which happened on Dec. 18, 


- 


1733» in the 87th year of his age. He was buried by his 


wife in Blunſden church, in the pariſh of Highworth, Wilts. 
Mr. Potenger alſo publiſned A Paſtaral Reflection on 
<< Death,” a poem, in 1691; and © The Life of Agri- 
cola,“ from Tacitus, and perhaps other ſelect pieces; 
but the far · greater part of his works, conſiſting of “ Poems, 
< Epiffles, Tranſlations, and Diſcourſes, both in proſe 
and verſe, was ' reſerved only for the entertainment of his 
private friends, who yet importuned him to make them 
yublic, TWO“ Original Letters” to him from Dr. South 
are printed ig The Select Collection of Poems, p. 286. 
ä FE MESS, POTTER 


POTTER (Dr. CHxi8Torurn), a learned Engliſh.Liogd's Me- 
divine, was nephew of Dr, Barnabas Potter, biſhop of Gar. 3 
lille; and born in Weſtmorland about 1591. He was ad- worthies of 
mitted; of Queen's College, Oxford, in 1606, where he Weſtmor- 
took, in due time, both the degrees in arts and divinity, ee 1 | 
He was firſt made fellow, and in 1626 ſucceeded his uncle then. Oxon, PÞ 
in the provoſtſnip of his college. Though a zealous purj-—Secncral T 
tanical preacher, he became at length an adherent to Ts. Oey. E 
In 1648, be preached a ſermon at Ely-houſe, upon the con, 4; 
ſecration of his uncle; who, though a thorough-paced 4 
« Calviniſt,” ſays Wood, was made biſhop of Carliſle 3 
by the endeavours of Laud. In 1633, he publiſhed “ An * 
« Anſwer. to a late Popiſh Pamphlet, intituled / Charity 1 
« Miſtaken” (See KNOT and CHILLINGWORTH.,) | | 
which he wrote by the ſpecial order of Charles I. whoſe 
1 he was. In 1635, he was promoted to the 

of "Worceſter ;- and, in 1640, became vice- chancellor of 
Oxford, in the execution of which office he met with ſome 
trouble from the members of the long parliament. Upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars, he ſent all his plate to 
the king; and declared, that he would rather, like Dio- 
genes, drink out of the hollow of his hand, than that his 
majeſty ſhould want: and he afterwards. ſuffered much for 
the royal cauſe. He was nominated to the deanery of 
Durham, Jan. 1645-6 but was prevented from being 
inſtalled by his death, which happened at his college in 
March following. He was learned, and of exemplary 
life and converſation. Dr., Gerard Langbaine, who fuc- 
ceeded him in the provoſtſhip of Queen's College, married 
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his widow. | 
POTTER (Dr. Jonn);; atchbiſhop of Canterbury, and Biozraphis 
a very learned man, was ſon of Mr, Thomas Potter, à Briannica. 
linen-draper at Wakefield in Yorkſhire : Where he was born 

about 1674. Being put to ſchool there, he made an un- | 0 
common progreſs in the Greek tongue; and, at fourteen, ' 
was ſent, to Univerſity College in Oxford. At nineteen, 
he publiſhed “ Variantes Lectiones & Notz ad Plutarchi 
«© librum de audiendis poetis; & ad Baſilii magni orationem 
“ ad Juvenes, quomodo cum fructu legere polknt Græco- 
rum libros, 1693,” gvo. The year. after, ho was choſen 
fellow of Lincoln College; and, proceeding maſter of arts, 
took pupils, and went into orders. In 1697, came out his 
edition of Lycophron, in folio: it was reprinted in 1702, 
and is reckoned. the beſt of that obſcure writer. The 


F 14 year, 


155 


1 


„ cond; the year after. Several additions were madeiby him 


.” 


|" bothiat home and abroad, and engaged him in u correſpond-. 


* Antiqaities of Greece?” which! Was followed by the fe. 


\ +. Which the y was publiſhed in 1/5 


POTTER. 
Fest, 160%, he publiſhed (likewiſe the firſt volume of his 


in the ſubſequent editions of this uſ#ful and leathed E, of 


©. Theſe works eſtabliſhed his fame in the literary republic 


ente with 'Grevius and other /Jearnedforeigners. In 1704, 
commenced bachelor of divinity, and became chaplain to 
Teniſon, with whom he went to reſide at Lambeth ; 

was made doctor in 106, and ſoon after chaplain to the 
aueh. In 170% he publiſhed, in 89%, A Diſcourſe IM fayed 
* upon Church Government; and, the year after, ſuc- | 

ded Ds. A5 as yr pen divitity, and canon em; 

ef Chriſt Chureh in In 1715, he was made works 
biſhop of Oxford j and, the ſame peur, publiſhed an edition painte! 
of the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, in vols., folio. Ml extrao 
Bee be fucceeded Wake in the archbiſheprie of time 

| ry: which high and important office he ſupported (mall 
with'much dignity'for den years, dying in yu He was I to go 
2 learned arid 4 churchman, but of 'a character by vain 
no means atiable; being ſtrongly tinctured with that ſort or otl 
ef pride, hadghtineſs, and ſeverity of manners, which uſuall7 this 
necompumes u rigid orthodoxy.” It may be added too; Ml ſhort 
though not to his credit, chat he diſinherited his. eldeſt ſon, till h. 
becauſe he mortifed his ambition, by marrying below his whict 
dignity. -> His © Theological "Works, containing Bermons, W Dam: 


Charges, Diſcourſe of Church Government, and Divi- in his 
_ = nity Leckures,“ were publiſhed" at Oxford, 1733, in He 
3 vols. 8vo. 5 e was I 


_ » POURBUS {Pzrzr and Fxavcrs), father and fon, I to bt 
two good Flemith painters, the former of whom was born did n. 
at Gude, and the latter at Bruges,” They flouriſhed in the force 
T5th'century ; and each of them in the place of his birth did pay 
a great many fine pieces, which are yet in the churches, and Il he m 
remain ſuſhcient proofs of their ſkill.” Francis, baving been of it, 
for ſome time his father's diſciple, removed td Frans Floris, mon 
whom he excelled in coleuring. He was /a better painter Il him 
than bis father, and there are admirable pictures of his draw- anti 
ing in the town-houſe at Paris. The father. died in 1883, It is 
and the ſon in 162222: IG > M who 


- *POUSSIN [Nicnor As), an eminent French painter, — 
V born at Andet, a little city in Normandy, "+594: 'His due 
£8997 | ET : 1 ; WE f family 4 


POUSSIN. 


family however were originally of Boiſſons ; in which eity \ '; 
there were ſome of hie relations officers in the Prefidia} Þ is 
court. John Pouſſm, his father, was of noble extraction, | i 


| but porn io u very ſell este. His ſon, ſeeing the nar- of 
jowneſs of . circumſtances, determined to ſet up for him- | +5 


| vn, ho wer who had — 2 liking 2.5 put him ts Kt 
_ WH Ferdinand, '' a [face-painter,” whom Pouffin leſt in three FJ 
months to himſelf with Lallemant, - wich whom he 
| WH fayed but a month: he faw he ſhould never learn any thi 
from ſuch maſters, and he reſolved"not to loſe his — 
tem; believing he ſhould; profit more by ſtudying the 
works of great maſters,” than by the diſcipline of ordinary #1. 
painters. He worked 3 chte id diſtemper, and did it with 11-4 
extraordinary facility, The cavalier Marino being at that Ty 
time in Paris, and knowing Pouffin's genius was above the 
ſmall performances he was employed about, perſuaded him 
to go in his company to Italy: Pouſfin had before made two 
vain attempts to undertake that journey, yet by ſome means 
or other he was hindered from accepting the advantage of 
this opportunity. However; be promiſed to follow in -2 
ſhort time. And he-was as good as his promiſe, though not 
till he had drawn ſeveral other pictures in Paris, among 
which was the death of the Virgin for che church of Notre- 
Dame. r erer kis wee he ſet out for Rome 
in his zoth year. 
He dene bse with his- ebd. the cavaliey Mixino, who 
was mighty glad to fee him; and, to be as ſerviceable as he 
could, recommended 1 Barberini, who deſired 
0 be acquainted with Ri. Vet; ſomehow or other; he 
dad not emerge, and could ſcarcely maintain bimſelf. He was 
forced to give. away his works for fo little, as would 
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| IU pay for his colours: however, —̃ fu hom, 
| he minded his ſtudies affiduouſly, refolving, whatever came 
| of it, to make himſelf maſter of his/profetiion j he bad little 
money to ſpend, and therefore the more leifure to retire by 
himſelf, and deſign the deautiful things in Nome, as well 
antiquities as the works of the famous Roman painters. 
| It is ſaid, be at firſt copied ſome of Titian's pieces, with 
IB whoſe cqlouring, and the touches of whoſe landikips, be was 
infinitely Indeed, it is obſervable, that his firſt 
but he fog — with a better goũt of colours than bis laſt. 


he dy his N 
ut he ſopn ſpewed, by * vw 


| 
; 
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N thoſe parts of it. 3 ier d =o 
Ute uſed frequently to examine the ancient ſculptures in 


ſeveral days 


deſigned moſt correcty, and expreſſed the 


Paris, He 


POUSSTN; 


ſpeaking, he did not much value the part of colouring; or 
thought he knew enough of it, to make his pictures as per. 


fect as be intended, He had ſtudied the beauties of the 
antique, the elegance, the grand guſto, the correctneſa, the 
variety of proportions, che adjuſtments, the order of the 

raperies, the nobleneſs, the fine ait and boldneſs of the 


heads; the manners, cuſtoms of times and places, and every 
thing that was beautiſul in the remains of ancient ſculpture, 


to ſuch; a degree, that one can never enough admire the 
exaQneſs with which he has enriched his painting in all 


tin gang o 


the vineyards about Rome, and this confirmed him more 
and more in the love of thoſe antiquities. He would ſpend 

together in making refletions upon them by 
himſelf. It was in theſe retirements: that he conſidered the 


extraordinary effects of nature with reſpe& to landſkips,: that 


he deſigned his animals, his diſtances, his: trpes, and every 


thing excellent that was agrecable to his; guſto. Beſides 
that, Pouſſin ſtudied the antique exactly, he alſo made cu- 
rious obſervations on the works of Raphael and Domeni- 
vi- 
gorouſſy: three things, which Pouſſin eſtermed the moſt 
eſſential parts of painting, He neglected nothing that could 
render his knowledge in theſe three parts perfect: he was 
altogether as curious about the general exprefſion of his ſub- 
jects, which he has adorned with every thing that he thought 
would excite the attention of the learned. \ He-lefe no grand 
compoſitions. behind him; and all the reaſon we can give for 
It is, that he had no opportunity to do them; for we cannot 
imagine but it was chance only that made him apply himſelf 
wholly to eaſel pieces, of a bi proper for a cabinet, 
ſuch as the curious required of him. acts it ates; 

Louis XIII. and de Noyers, miniſter of ſtate and ſuper- 
intendant of the buildings, wrote to him at Rome to. oblige 
him to return to France: he conſented to it with a great 
reluctance. He had a penſion 8 
ready furniſhed at the Tuilleries. He drew the picture of 


“ the Lord's Supper, for the chapel of the caſtle of St. 


Germain, and that which is in the Jeſuit's noviciate at 

began * the Labours of Hercules, in the gal- 
lery of the Louvre: but Voyet's ſchool railing at him and 
his works, put him out of humour with his own country. 


He was alſo weary of the tumultuous way of: living at dig 
„„ way | whic 
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which never agreed: with him; wherefore he fecretly re- 
ſolved to return to Rome, pretending he went to ſettle his 
domeſtic affairs and fetch his wiſe: but when he got there, 
whether or no he found: himſelf as in his center, or was quite 


de put off from any thought of returning to France by the 
be deaths of Richelieu and the king, which happened about that 
me, he never left Italy afterwards. He continued work» 
% ing on his eaſel pieces, and ſent them from Rome to Paris 
de Bi the French buying them every where as faſt as they laid 
all BY bands on them, if they were to be bought for money, valuing 

, bis productions as much as Raphaels oO 
5 Pouſhw having lived happily to 1 died para- 
re lytic: in 1665. He married Gaſper's ſiſter, by whom he had 
s no children. His eſtate amounted to no more than ſixty 
1 thouſand livres; but he valued his eaſe above riches, and 
b preferred his abode at Rome, where he lived, without am- 
* bition, to making his fortune elſewhere [B]. He never 
4. made words about the price of his pictures; he put down 


his rates at thechack of the canvas, and it was always given 


ty him. He had no diſciple. - - 

va PF . * + * 14 & 1 Tam 1 k - * i . 4. * 
lt, i Wee ldi, who was afiers Pe him do it himſelf, and could not 
1 


wards a cardinal, ftaying once on vißt help ſaying, „I very much pity 
Ir + 41g once 9 «i Ing, 3 Very 1 pu you, 


je os him till it was dark, Pouſne took r Pouſſia, that you have not 
the candle in his hand, lighted him 4 one ſervant.” „ And I pity you 
Id down ſtairs, and waited upon him io „ mare, my lord,” replied Pouflin, 
as WY bis coach. | The prelate was forry to * that you have ſo many,” = a 
b. ” 1 TR oa f $7 R —_— 1 151 i 
. 3 ·‚ ITE FOG ANT TO EY HET OG Tt 8 3 
it M POWELL (WILLIAM SAMUEL), an Lag divine of 
nd very uncommon abilities, was born at Colcheſter, Sept. 27, 
"27175: admitted of St. John's College, Cambridge, in 
* WY 1734; and, having taken dhe degree of Bachelor of Arts in 


1738-9, elected fellow of it in March, 1740. In 1741, 


private tutor to his ſecond ſon Charles Townſhend, after- 
wards chancellor of the Exchequer ; | and. ordained deacon 
and prieſt at the end of the year, when he was inſtituted to 
a WF the: rectory of Colkirk in Norfolk, on lord Townſhend's 
's Wl preſentation.” He returned to college the year after, and 
of began to read lectures as an affitant to the principal tutor; 
„but became himſelf principal tutor in 1744- He took the 
at degree of bachelor of divinity in 2749, of doctor in 1 5h 
EIn 1765, he was elected maſter of his college; obtained 

1d archdeaconry of Colcheſter, the year after; and; in 1768, 
WY was inſtituted to the, tectory of Freſhwates in the. Iſle of 


1 Wight. He died,” Jan. 29, 1775 x 1105 75 i „ 


he was taken into the family; of the late lord T 2a 
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The above account is taken from am Advertiſeme 
| to a volume of Diſcourſes on various Subject 
| publiſhed by his friend Dr. Thomas Balguy's: $*: whiz 
| * Diſcourſes,” ſays the editor, t are not publiſhed: for ti 
f | <:credit of the writer; but for the benefit of his reader 
; *6 eſpecially that claſs of readers, for whom they were chief 

«intended, the younger ſtudents in divinity. - The authe 
„ reputation,“ he adds, , ſtands on a much wider bottom 
gu a * life e p11 to the intereſts of ſoun 
5 und true reli Two ſſmall mathematici 
Anecdotes, * 1 Dr. Powell geo! en in the “ Anec 
r. 474+ 9 of Bowſer —— wands ee that “ h. 
will was rem preciſe, neat, egant,'' whic 
. were the cha cs of all his performances, He left 
s twenty friends, TIES _ _ = ps lt 100 
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RAD ON (NicnoLas), 2 French. poet, who [Hed at 
Paris in 1698, and had in his day affefted-tobe the rival of 
Racine. He was not without a party'to 8 * him z. and 
his tragedy of Phædra and Hippolytus,” by the force o 
intrigue and cabal, appeared for ſome time to balance the 
reputation and merit of ;Racine's play of the ſame name. 
Boileau, who was the intimate friend of Racine, -bath not 
failed to ridicule Pradon more than once; who, although 
there are good things in his tragedies, was infinitely be. 
low Racine, and withal, a man of moſt conſummate ig- 
norance. The prince of Conti ene day reproaching' him, 
for having tranſported an European town into Aſta: 0 Ah!” 
replies Pradon, * your highneſs will excuſe 5 yr I an 
_ not at all Killed" in chrquitegy.”.. | 

- PRESTON (Troxtas,” Nr D. 5 fouriſhgd! ö. 
earlier part of queen Elizabeth's reign, was firſt M. A, and 
fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
created a doctor of civil law, ue maſter of Trinity Hall in 
the fathe univerſity. In the 4 when queen Eliza- 
beth was entettained at Cambridge, this gentleman acted fa 
admirably well in the tragedy of << Dido, * 4 Latin play, 
Dompoſed by John Ritwiſe, ths of the fellows of King's 
and did moreover fo genteelly and gracefully diſ- 
pute before her majeſty, that, as a teſtimonial of her approba · 
tion, ſhe Weed a penſion of twenty pounds per annum upon 
him, a eireumſtance which Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes to have 
been * by i in the Midſummer Night's 
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FPREST ON. 


Dream, at the .congluſion of act the fourth, On the, 
th of Sept. 1566, when the Oxonian Muſes, in their turn 
ere honoured with a viſit; from their royal miſtreſs, 
uthory, with, eight more e wm 1 
maſters: of arts in the univerſity of 

_— abe dramatic piece, in che 22 ac intituled, 
(A Lamentable Tragedy mixed full of pleaſant Mirth⸗ 
conteyning the Liſe af Cambiſes of Pereia, from 
the beginning, of his Kingdome unto his Death, his one 


« good I 2d of. Execution. after che many wicked Deeds 


« and tyrannous Murders, committed by and. through him, 
« andilaſt; of all, hip, .odjous, Death, 70 * Ice. ap- 
bee inden dach Order 36, % This þ 
ſormance r E Sh 


eule; -w nary. IV 7 Worker he 
aden leg alk of 6 of ſpeak kg 2 e 

In ap of; which. copjefture,. | he has iven. a hi Ying ron A 

quotation, from the beginning of of he ay 6, je 

of king: Cambytes.. bimiglf,, which; 2 og 

6 aun mata i 4 425 Oo 
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PRIGBUS,. of or- "PRICE. Pork 2. man EP: wat Bayle“, Dick. 


—.— was: bern in, a 
dentury. We know. In feys:panticulars 2 — 


reſide ſome! years at Paris, and, publiſhed. ſome. books 


there z but leſp 1t through diſguſt in. 1546, Laa 


ige i to England. jar agg be retire 


date fer the parich clerkſhip G, Ugborow,. Henn 


to Florence, and there turned r He died | 


at Rome in 166, after having ppbliſhed ſeveral books, 
in which he diſplayed vaſt erudition. He wrote < Notes 
„on ſeveral Parts of the Holy Scriptures :” but his 

„% Notes upon the Apolegy, and ga 
& Metamorphoſes of Apulcius,” are the works 


r which 


he is-chiefly knowu, The former were publiſhed at 3 bo 


* 54 a4 . - 


in 1638, 410%; the latter at Tergou, 16505 in Bvo, and ſells 


Tope 2 


ed in the x in voce. 


e „n 


© 7 
* 


now With us, though it is anot Ely, co ſay for what yy "1 


ae rears Ds. SA lie HP 2891 * e ont. e 
PRIDEAUX (Jens) N (EY Prince's. 
born at; Stowford in Dev ih i. 1 Reyes un | 

in mean eircumſlances, and Raving a 2 dur Wood's 


prelate, after he had learned to write, and read, Candi. Athen.— 


but, ' being; diſappointedy a gentęwoman pariſh main. 
ined firma. asl, Gicht gained, * Verte of 


C 


+ Gen. Dic. 


” in voce, 
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ke Ladin tangue. Then he träpelleg on fobt to Orot e inſe 
and at firſt lived in à very mean ſtatton in Exeter College ede ra 


doing ſervile offices in the kitchen, and” proſecuting hi 90 
ſtudies at lelſute- Hours; till at laſt he was Aaken Rotice “ £2129 
in the 9 and admitted à member of it in 1306. fen 162 
wok che degrees in arts and divinity; "was e tons: 
guiched by dis _ and Teatning ; and, after "having preſs, 
been ſome fi ellow, : was, ir 161 2, choſen fector of hs Micha 


ard NS u 10 B15, | he was made regius profeſſor of di- rever 
nit Which place he became cunon of Chriſt. ation 
Charch, aud Ta tar of eee Ard Oxfordſhire ; und after. I de lor 
vl diſpharged the office of vice- chancellor för ſever: WM vas *! 

In 16g, he Was advanced to the biſhoptie of Wor. bo ſe 
Der; but, by reafon of che Hatiotial troubles; which' were ſented 
then NY received little" ot no profit from it, ul The f 


became greatly ed: adhering ſtedfaſt with 2 
the ag KG 8 el; "and 1 ae: 'thoſe © hi « Jul 
dioceſe, who took up attn$" againſt" him, he Was red bad 1a 


and reduced to fuck Rtralts '$ to de forced to ſell His excel- don © 
2 library. He died of a fever at Bredon in Worceſter: bis vi 
the r of his ſon-in-law Dr. Henry Sutton, i in det 


8 03 8. 85 his children no Jegacy} but c pibus po- abb 
Ty bleffing, and a GERD "prayers;”. Las oa In 
eds Tb bis ; will are. Cleiveland the Poet wrote an"elegy prebe 


upon his death. He was à man of very great learning, and Wl vas 
of as great Hum for be uſed often to ſay, after his ad- Wo 
vancement, . if ee have been clerk of Ugborow, 1 der. 
« had never been biſhop of Worceſter.“ He was the dis 
author of a great number of RES Nr Ly) of theta as ſo 
in Latin. FI II2 41 * 6} rl his P 
eee en en 1% ies of g 
Con TR. PRIDEADX (Dr Homizur), an \ Engliſh deine of very 
— ExEllent abilities and learning, was born at Padſtow in 1 5 
be 8 wall, May 5 SE 5 Wn PE g'the third Job of a 

rideavx, Prideaux, Eſq; ridget daughter of John M 
— rags? Bake in the . n .county, and . to the late Yrs ooh and 
2748, bog” ingenious Walter Moyle, Eſq. Being a younger brother, 
de was deſigned for the hh; and, after being initiated 
64 * the at private ſchool” or twp in Cornwall, he 
thence to Weſtminſter, where he continued un- 
der der Dr: Buſby three years. Being a king's ſcholar, he was 
elected to Crit Church in Oxford, entered a commoner in 
15668, and ſdon after admitted Audent by Dr. Fell. He | 
took à bacheſor of arts degree in! 72. and a _—_ in fig 
"3676: in which year he p | 

3 
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he inſeriptions on the Arundelian marbles, in folio. The 
title runs thus; „Marmora Oxonienſia ex Arundellianis, 
« Seldenianis, zfiiſque conflata, cum r commen- 
« tario. The “ Marmora“ had been publiſhed by Selden, 
n 1629; to, to which Prideaux now' made ſeveral addi- 
tions : but, his book ſuffering much in paſſing through the See Marre_ 
or6ſs, a more correct edition was undertaken and printed by * 
Michael: Maitraire, in 1732, folio. Prideaux, though he 

never eſteemed this early production, yet got great repu- 
tation by it; and — — to preſent a copy of it to 

the lord chancellor Finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham, 

as thereby introduced to the patronage of that nobleman, 

vho ſoon after ſent à ſon to be his pupil, and in 1679 pre- 

ſented him to the rectory of St. Clements . 5 
The ſame year, he publiſhed'two . of Maimonides,” 
with a Latin verſion and notes, under the title of, De 
Jure Pauperis & Peregrini apud Judzeos,” - in 410. He 
had lately been appointed I rew leflurer, upon the founda- 
tion of Dr. Buſdy, in the college of Chriſt-Church ; and 
bis view in printing theſe tracts was, to introduce young 
ludente in the Hebrew language to the Knowledge of the 
Rabbinical dialect. 

In 1681, the jord chancellor Finch ee on Kay's 
prebend in the chureh of Norwich; and, Feb. 1682-3, he 
was inſtituted into the rectory of Bladen eum capella de 
Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire; He took a doctor of divinity's 
degree at the public act, in 1686; and having ex changed 
bis living of Bladen, for that of Soham-Tony i in Norfolk; 
as ſoon às the act was over, he left Oxford, and ſettled upon 
bis prebend of Norwich. "He had married a gentiewoman ,. 
of good family the year before. The Papiſts being now 
very active, nd < the validity of the orders of the church 
« of England”. being the point chiefly objected to by thoſe 
about Norwich, he PT a book upon it in 1688, which 
was reprinted in 171 5. \In 1689, & convocation being called, 
be publiſhed his thoughts upon the ſubject then in diſpute 
in “ A Letter to a Friend.“ In 1691, upon the death a 
Dr. Pococke, the Hebrew ” at Oxford was 
offered to him: but he pon 1 h he afterward re- 
pented of his refuſal. ' In f he publiſhed © The Life of 

« Mahomet,” in \8vo, E that 
three editions of it were — ear Fhis © Life” 
was-only'a part of a greater work, which be had long de. 

d gned to write; and was, « A Hiſtory of the Saracen 
Empire, and with it, „ The Decay and Fall of 
| 1 oh 2 Chriſtianity 
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« Chriſtianity in the Baſk.;' but, for, certain reaſons, he « cot 
dropped this i and only. publiſhed. that, pare which I « the 
contained, the 1. e, of Mahomet; to which he annexed the de 
A Letter to che Deiſts wherein, he | undertook to proye , ſages 
the truth of Chriſtianity, by contraſting,it wich the impl. « lan 
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Norwich. He. publiſhed, Wil gone 
& The Original, Right, of 1 es, © Directions for 
* Churchs) fardens, and other ſmall pieces for the ſer. Wl mang 
vice of the church; but bis great work ns, „ The Con- urine 
«neon of the Hiſtory of. the. Old ad New Teſtament,” Wl vas « 
the iſt part of Which was publiſned in 1715,.the 2d in {ll an al 
1718. Both parts were, received with the greateſt, appro. Wl to pu 
bation, and went through eight editions at Londa beüides i « he 
two ox three at Dublin, before the end of 1720, This „ du 
hiſtory takes in the affairs of Egypt, Aſſyria, and all, tbe . uſ 
other Eaſtern nations, as well as the Jewe g and likewiſe Mil year; 
thoſe, of . Greece and Rome, as far 3d was nereſſery for Wl confi 
giving a diſtinct view. of. the completion of the prophecies 
which relate to the times comprehended in it, The, author and 
has alſo ſet. in, the! cleareſt light ſome paſſages of prophane Wl ther 
hiſtory, which before lay differfed and buried in confaſion; he is 
and there appears throughout the whole, work ſueh an ami- 


able ſpirid of ſincerity and candour, 28 ſufficigntiy atones Pi 
as well for the feu miſtakes which, eſcaped his diligence, as Wl lian 

for ſome weakneſſes ariſing. from his domplexion and nature. His 

The. author of . Cato's Lern had certainly mo preju - pern 

dices in favour of Pxideaux, or of his work; yet he ſtyles it diſci 

Cato's Ler- © A, body of upiverſal: hiftory, written, with ſuch: gapacity, {WI ful, 
| rei er accuracy, induſtry, and honeſty, as make it one of the MI thar 
12. * ©. beſt books char ever came into che world, and ſhew, hin {W Ro: 
i <« to be one of the greateſt men in it. N book Was ever {Wl his + 
<< more univerſally read and approved: it is, indeed, a great und 

< public ſervice done to mankind, and iatitles the author cho 

to the higheſt public gratitude, and bengur, But though W him 

< 1 never ſaw. any great work, to which I found fewer ob- 2nd 

4 jections, yet as a memorabie proof how inſeparably mil» W ere: 


* takes and 7.5175 cleave to the ind of man, the great Bar 
and candid Dr. Prideaux is not. without them. I there - Co! 
<< fore go not upbraid him with them, but rather admire der. 
«him for having ſo few. are; however, ſome of MW bra 
« his theological obſervations, |ybich-ſgem to me not only pla. 
2 ill-grounded; but to have a; tendency, to create in bis MW fni 
readers wrong, nations of the ;Deity, and to encdurage bro 
* them to miſtake: the common acgidents of life, and the ble 
2 49 «© common 
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e „ common events of nature, for judgements; and to . | 
ch them ſaperſtitiouſly as ſuch,” There are letters berwe 
ei the dean and” his couſin! Mr. Moyle, concerning ſome paſ- 
ol {ages'in'this “ Connection, &c.“ printed in the Miſcel- 
. « janeous Works“ of the latter. 
He had been ſeized with the calamitous diſtemper of the 
„done in 1710, and was cut for it in 1712; but-being un- - 
or  kilfully managed afterwards, the parts became fo miſerab 
- I mangled/and torn, that he was obliged ever aſter to void his 
n- WW ucine-through the orifice where the ſtone was extracted. He 
„vas carried to London, however, and, by the *affiftance of 
in an able ſurgeon, recovered ſuch à ſhare of good health, 28 
-o purſue his ſtudies: and he tells us himſelf, that, „though Preface te 
„dens oriven out of the pulpit; and diſabled from that 315. 00% 
1s hl < duty of bis profeſſion, yet, that he might not be altogether . | * - 
io Bi uſtſeſe, he undertook his Connection, &c.“ About a 
le Wi year before his death, he was taken with an illneſs, which 
or confined him wholly to bis chamber, and be expired 
e Nov. 1, 1744. He was tall, well-built, and of * 
or and robuſt conſtitution: his parts were very good, ſolid 
ne ther than lively; and his judgement excellent. As a writer, 
„enen ent and arne, m 
1 A ME C 
es PRIMATICCIO+{(Frarcesco), an eminent Tta- 
a Wl lian” painter, was deſcended of - 2 noble family in Bol 
e. Eis friends, perceiving his ſtrong inclination for | : 
1- WM permitted him to go to Mantua, where 2 | 
it Wl diſciple of Julio Romano. In this time he became fo xi 
7 ful, that he made battles in ſtucco and baſſo reſievo, better 
ie than any of the young painters at Mantua, who were Julio 
m Romano's pupils. He aſſiſted Julio Romano in executing 
er his deſigns; and Francis I. ſending to Rome for a man that 
at WW underſtood pieces in ſtucco, Primaticcio was the perſon 
Xx WM choſet for this ſervice. The king put ſuch a confidence in 
h him, that he ſent him to Rome to buy antiques, in 1540 ; 
ind he brought back a hundred and fourſcore ſtatues, with a . 
» WH great number of buſtos. He had moulds made by Giacomo * 
it WW Baroccio di Vignola, of the ſtatues of Venus, Laocoon, ; 
- MW Commodus, the Tiber, the Nile, the Cleopatra at Belvi- 
e dere, and Trajan's pillar, in order to have them caſt in 
f W braſs. After the death of Roſſo, he ſucceeded bim in the 
place of ſuperintendant of the buildings; and in a little time 
„ finiſhed the gallery, which his predeceſſor had begun. He 
ce brought ſo many ſtatues of marble and braſs to Fontain- 
e W bleau, that it ſeemed another Rome, as well for the number 
n Vox. X. r of 
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7 the, antiques, as for, his own works in painting and ſtucco, Wl wv 


He was ſo much eſteemed in France, that r any wu 
conſequence was done without him, which had tion to quail 


painting or building, He directed the preparations for all ſ 
feſtivals, tournaments, and maſquerades. He was made fer 
. abbot of St. Martyr's at I rogei, and lived ſo great, that he frien 
was reſpected as a courtier as well as a painter. He and him 
. | \Roſlo taught the French a good guſto z for, before their Wl cure 
| time, what they had done in the arts was very inconſider. ſtud 
j able, and had ſomething of the Gothic in it. He. died in x Jo 
1 good old age, having been favoured and careſled in four in 
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Lonton |. PRINGLE. (Sir Joux), | Baronet, the late. worthy. pre. tl Hs 

Mag. cron ident of the Royal Society, was born at Stichel-houſe, in Wl dos 

Dr. Kippur, The County + of Roxburgh, North Britain, April 10, 1 07, ſub} 

His father was Sir John Pringle, of Stichel, Bart. ory his ma 

mother, whoſe name was Magdalen Eliott, was ſiſter to dit pro 

Which he: deſcended. were very ancient and honourable one ſor 

in the ſouth of Scotland, and were in great eſteem for their apt 
attachment to the religion and liberties of their country, 

and for their piety. and virtue in private life. He was the | 

youngeſt : of ſeveral ſons, three of whom, deſides himſelf, . 

arrived to years of maturity. His grammatical education he pu 

received at home, under. a private tutor; and after having Wl fis 

made ſuch a progreſs as qualified him for academical ſtudies, ph 

he was. removed to the univerſity of St. Andrews, where he hi 

was put under the immediate care of Mr. Francis: Pringle, 8 

pꝓrofeſſor of Greek in the college, and a near relation of his 47 

father. Having continued there ſome years, he. went to hi 

Edinburgh in Odd. 1527, for the purpoſe of ſtudying phyſic, Wl 6, 

that being the profeſſion which he now determined to fol- B 

) | low.. At Edinburgh, however, he ſtayed only one year, the N 


Teaſon of which was, that he was deſirous of going to Ley- F 
den, at that time the moſt celebrated ſchool, of medicine ft 
| in Europe. Dr. Boerhaave, who had brought that uni- ti 
L « verſuy info reputation, was conſiderably advanced in years, f 
1 and Mr. Pringle was unwilling, by delay, to expoſe him- 5 
ſelf to the danger of loſing the benefit of that great man's t 
lectures. For Boerhaave he had a high and juſt reſpec : ; 
but it was not his diſpoſition and character to become the f 
a 

| 

. 


5 7 _ amplicit and {ſyſtematic follower of any man, however able 
at © 20d .diflinguithed. Whilſt he ſtudied, at Leyden, be con- 
| 4aRed an intimate friend{hip with Van Swieten, who - 
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verwarf became fo ſamous at Vienna, both by his practice 
and wHtings; Van Swieten was not only Mr. Pringle's ac- 
quaintance and feſlowy- ſtudent 4 che univerſity, but alfo his 
Free when he happened to be ſeized there with a fit of 

neſs,” Nevertheleſs, he did not owe his recovery to his 
friend's advice; for Van Swieten havirig"tefuſed to give 
him the bark; another preſeribed it, and Mir. Pringle was 
cited, When he had gone — proper courſe of 
ſtudies at Leyden, be was admitted, July 20, 1730, to his 
doctor of ph * degree.” His inaugural diſſertation, De 
« marcore ſenili,“ was printed. quitting Leyden, 
Dr. Pringle ſettled as a phyſician at Edinburgh, where he 
gained the eſteem of the magiſtrates of the city, and of 
the profeſſors of the college, by his abilities and good con- 
duct: and, ſueh was his known acquaintance with ethical 
ſubjects, that, March 28, 17434, he was appointed, by the 
magiſtrates and cbuncil of the city of Edinburgh, to be joint 
profeſſor of pneumaties and moral philoſophy with Mr. 
Scott, during the ſald Mr. Scott's life, - and ſole profeſ- 
ſor "thereof after his deceaſe; and, in conſequence of this 


appointment, Dr. Pringle was admitted, on the ſame-day, a 


member of the univerſity. In diſcharging the duties of this 
new employment, his text- ook was Puffendorf de Of- 
* ſſeio Hominis et 'Clvis;” agreeably to the method he 
purſoed through life, of making fact and experiment the ba- 


ſis of feienee; Dr. Pringle continued in the practice of 


phyfic at Edinburgh, and in performing the obligations ot 
his profeſſorſhip, till 1742, when he was appointed phyſi- 
ian to the earl of Stair, ho then commanded the Britiſh 
army. For this appointment he was chiefly indebted to 
his friend Dr. Stevenſon, an eminent phyſician at Edin- 
burgh, Who had an intimate acquaintance with Lord Stair. 
By the ſntereſt of this nobleman, Dr. Pringle was conſti- 
ruted,* Aug. 24, 1742, phyſician to the military hoſpital in 


Flanders; and it was provided in the commiſſion, that he 


ſhould receive a falary of twenty ſhillings a-day, and be en- 
titled to half-pay = life. © He did not, on this octafien, re- 
ſign his profeflorſhip of moral philoſophy : the univerſity 
permitted bie to retain it, and Meſſrs. Muirhead and Cleg- 
horn were allowed to teach in his ablence, as long as he 
continued to requeſt it. The eminent attention whA,h Dr. 
Pringle paid to his duty as an army phyfician, is à matter 
that requires no enlargement in this place, and is appatent 
from every page of his „ Treatiſe: on the Diſeaſes of the 
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de mentioned, as it is highly probable that it was owing 
to his ſuggeſtion. It had hitherto been uſual, for the ſecu- 
rity of the ſick, when the enemy was near, to remove them 
a great way from the camp; the conſequence of.which was, 
that wany were loſt before they came under the care of the 
phyſicians. The Earl of Stair, being ſenſible of this evil, 
propoſed to the duke de Noailles, when the army was en- 
camped at e in 1743, that the hoſpitals on 
both ſides ſhould: be tonlidered as ſanctuaries for the · ſick, 
and mutually protected. The French general, who was 
diſtinguiſhed for his humanity, readily agreed; to the pro- 
poſal, and took the firſt opportunity of ſhewing a proper re- 
gard to his engagement. At the battle of Dettingen, Dr. 
ringle was in a coach with Lord Carteret during the whole 
time of the engagement, and the ſituation they were placed 
in was dangerous. 2 ng hag been taken at unawares, and 
were kept betwixt the fire of the line in front, a French 
dattery on the left, and à wood full of huſſars on the right. 
The coach was occaſionally ſhifted, to avoid. being in the 
eye of the battety. Soon after this event, Dr, Pringle met 
with no ſmall affliction in the retirement of his great friend, 
the earl of Stair, from the army. He offered to reſigu with 
his noble patron, but was not permitted. He, therefore, 
cantented himſelf with teſtifying his reſpe& and gratitude to 
his lordſhip, by accompanying him forty miles on his'return 
to England; after which he took leave of him with the ut- 
But though Dr. Pringle was thus deprived of the imme- 
diate protection of a nobleman who knew and eſteemed his 
worth, his conduct in the duties of his ſtation procured him 
effectual ſupport. He attended the army in Flanders, through 
the campaign of 1744, and ſo powerfully recommended 
himſelf to the duke of Cumberland, that, in the ſpring fol- 
lowing, March 11, he had a commiſſion from his Royal 
Highneſs, appointing him phyſician general. to his Majeſty's 
forces in the Low Countries, and parts beyond the ſeas; 
and on the next day he received a ſecond commiſſion from 
the duke, by which he was conſtituted phyſician to the royal 
hoſpitals in the ſame countries. On March 5, he zeſigned 


his profeſſorſnip in conſequence of theſe promotions. In 


1745, he was with the army in Flanders, but was recalled 
from. that country in the latter end of the year, to attend 
the forces which were to be ſent againſt the rebels in Scot · 
land. At this time he had the honour. of being chyſen 
F. R. S. The election was Oc. 30, and the een 
oh 3 | | — 
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reaſon'"th be pleaſed with, the addition of ſuch a member. 
Dr. Pringley at the ny of 1746, accompanied, in his 


official capacity, the 
againft the 9 


middle of Auguſt. We do not find that he was in Flandets 
during any part of that year, In 1747 and 1748, he again at- 


tended the army abroad; and in the autumn of 1748 he em- 


barked with the forces for England, upon the concluſion of 
the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle. From that time he princi- 
pally refided in London, where, from his known ſkill and 


experience, and the reputation he bad acquired, he might 


reaſonably expect to fueceed as a phyſician. In April 1749s 
Dr. ' Pringle: was 9 l phyſician in ordinary to his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland. In 1750, he 


publiſhed, in a letter to Dr. Mead, <* Obſervations on the 
„Gael or Hoſpital Fever.“ This piece, which paſſed | 
through two editions, and was occaſioned by the jail-diſtem- 


per that broke out at that time in the city of London, was 


well received by the medical world, though he himſelf af- 


terwards conſidered it as having been haſtily written. Af- 


ter ſupplying ſome things that were omitted, and reRify- - 


ing a. few miſtakes that were made in it, he included it in 


his grand work on the Diſeaſes of the Army,” where it 


conſtitutes the ſeventh chapter of the third part of that trea- 
tiſe. It was in the ſame year that Dr. Pringle began to 


communicate to the Royal Society his famous Experi- 


ments upon Septic and Antiſeptic Subſtances, with Re- 
marks relating to their Uſe in the Theory of Medicine.” 
Theſe experiments, which comprehended ſeveral papers, 
were read at different meetings of the ſociety; the firſt in 
June, and the two next in the November following ; three 
more in the courſe of te Yor 1787 ; and the laſt in Feb. 
2 Only the three firſt num 

< Philoſophical Tranſactions,” as Dr. Pringle had ſubjoin- 


ed the whole, by way of appendix, to his . Obſervations 


e of the Diſeaſes of the Army.” he experiments upon 
ſeptic and antiſeptic ſubſtances, which have accompanied 
every ſubſequent edition of the treatiſe juſt mentioned, pro- 
cured for our ingenious phyſician the honour of Sir Godfrey 
Copley's gold medal. Beſides this, they gained him a high 
and juſt reputation, as an experimental philoſopher,” In Fe- 
bruary 1733, he prefented to the Royal Society © An Ab- 

x ſeveral Perſons ſeized with the Gaol Fever by 
« working in Newgate 3 and of the Manner by which the 
„ Infection was communicated to one entire Family.“ 
OS his 


DOTS 


* 
* * 


uke of Cumberland in his expedition 
| remained with the forces, after te 
battle of Culloden, till their return to England, in the 


ers were printed in the 
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This is; a very curious paper: and it , dented; of fuch 
Gent. Mas. impottance by the excellent Dr. Stephen Hales that he re. 
ber Tg queſted the author's permiſſion to have it publiſhed; for the 

; 7174. common. good of the kingdom, in the “t GentJeman's Ma. 


vol. «viii, Sazine;“ bete it was accordingly printed, previous to its 


P- 42—54- communication was, „ A remarkable. Caſe" of Fragility, 
Ibid. p. 297 8c Flexibility, and Diſſolution of the Bones.“ In the 49th 
zel. volume of the © Tranſactions,“ we meet with: accounts 
which be had given, of an earthquake felt at Bruſſels ; of 
another at 0 and Dunbatton [A]; and of the agitation 

e gs of the waters, Nov. 1, 1756, in Scotland and at Ham- 
De burgh. The goth volume contains, Obſervations by him 
511. 546, on the caſe of lord Walpole, of Woolterton ; and à rela- 
_ 55% tion of the virtues of ſoap, in diſſolving the ſtone, as expe- 
= I. rare FIENQed by the Reverend Mr. Matthew Simſon. The next 
i. p. 20 Volume is enriched with two of the doQor's articles, of con. 
209. 219. ſiderable length, as well as value. In the firſt, he hath col- 
22 85 lected, digeſted, and related the different accounts that had 
Vol. li. been given of à very eee which: ap- 
parti... peared, on Sunday the 26th of November, 1758, between 
5 281. eight and nine at night; and, in the ſecond, he hath made 
a, variety of remarks upon the whole, wherein is diſplayed 
no (mall degree of philoſophical ſagacity. It would be te, 

dious to mention the various papers, which, both before and 

after he became preſident of the Royal Society, were tranf. 

mitted through his hands. Beſides his communications in 

the Philoſophical: Tranſactions,“ he wrote, in the “ Edin- 

- << burgh Medical Eſſays,“ volume the fifth, an Account 

+: of the Succeſs of the Vitrum ceratum Antimonii. “ 

April 14, 1752, Dr. Pringle married Charlotte, the 

ſecond daughter of Dr. Oliver, an eminent phyſician at 

Bath, and who had long been at the head of his profęſſion in 

that city. This connection did not laſt long, the lady 

dying in the ſpace of a few years, Neatly about the time 

of his marriage, Dr. Pringle gave to the public the firſt 

edition of his * Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army." 

It was reprinted in the year following, with ſome addi- 

tions. To the third edition, which was greatly improved 

from the further experience the author had gained by at- 

tending the camps, for three ſeaſons, in England, an Ap⸗ 

pendix was annexed, in anſwer to ſome remarks that Pro- 

teflor De Haen, of Vienna, and M. Gaber, of Turin, had 
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made on the work; . The like attention was paid to the. 
improvement of the treatiſe, in every ſubſequent edition. 
The work is divided into three parts; the firſt of which, 

being principally hiſtorical, may be read with pleaſure by; 
every gentleman. The latter K more within the pro- 
vince of phyſicians, They e are the beſt judges of 
the merit of the performance; and to its merit the moſt: 
deciſive and ample teſtimonies have been given. It hath: 
gone through {even editions at home; and abroad it has 
been tranſlated into the French, the German, and the Italian 
languages. Scarcely any medical writer hath. mentioned it 
without ſome tribute of applauſe. Ludwig, in the ſecond 
volume of his Commentarii de Rebus in Scientia Naturali 
et Medicina geſlis, ſpeaks of it highly ; and gives an 
account: of it, which comprehends fixteen pages. The ce- 


* 


lebrated and eminent Baron Van Haller, in his“ Bibliotheca Ton. ii. 
„% Anatomica, with a particular reference to the treatiſe we #- 235- 


are ſpeaking of, ſtyles the author Vir illuftris—de omnibus 
+ bonis artibus bene meritus.“ It is allowed to be a claffical 
book in the phy ſical line; and that it hath placed thè writer of 
it in a rank with the famous Sydenham. Like Sydenham, 
too, he hath become eminent, not by the quantity, but the 

value of his productions; and hath affo 

of the great and deſerved fame which may ſometimes ariſe 
from 4 le performance. The reputation that Dr. Pringle 

gained 22 % Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the — 
was not of a kind which is ever likely to diminiſn. 
utility of it, however, was of {till greater importance than 

its reputation. From the time that he was appointed a- 
phyſician to the army, it ſeems. to have been his grand 
object to leſſen, as far as lay in his power, the calamities 
of war; nor was he without conſiderable ſucceſs in his noble 
and benevolent deſign. The benefits which may be derived 
from our author's Obſervations: on the Diſeaſes of the 
% Army,“ are not ſolely confined to gentlemen of the me- 
dical proſeſſon. General Mel ille, a gentleman who unites 
with his military abilities the ſpirit of philoſophy, and the 
ſpirit of humanity, was enabled, when governor of the Neu- 
tral Iſlands, to be ſingularly uſeful, in conſequence of the 
inſtructions he bad received from Dr. Pringle's book, and 


from perſonal converſation with him. By taking care to 
have his men always lodged in large, open, and ry apart- 
ments, and by never letung his forces remain lang enough 


in ſwampy places to be injured by the noxious ait of ſuch 
places, the general Was the happy inſtrument of ſaving the 
"RE, 6324 . 


rded a happy inſtance 


lives of ſeven hundred ſoldiers. - In 17 3, Dr. Pringle was 
choſen one of the council of the Roy? Society, Though he 
had not for ſome years been called abroad, he ſtill held his 
place of phyſician to the army; and, in the war that began 
in 1755, attended the camps in England during three ſea- 
fons. This enabled him, from further experience, to cor- 
rect ſome of his former obſervations, and to give additional 
perfection to the third edition of his great work. In 1758, 
he entirely quitted the ſervice of the army; and being now 
determined to fix wholly in London, he was admitted a li- 
centiate of the college of phyſicians, July 5, in the ſame 
year. The reafon why this matter was fo long delayed 
might probably be, his not having hitherto come to a final 
reſolution with regard to his ſettlement in the metropolis. 
After the acceflion of King George III. to- the throne of 
Great Britain, Dr. Pringle was appointed, in 1761, phyſi- 
cian to the queen's houſhold; and this honour. was ſuc- 
ceeded, by his being conſtituted, in 1763, phyſician extra- 
ordinary to her Majeſty. April 12, in the ſame; year, he 
had been choſen a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Haarlem; and, June following, he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, London. In the ſuccced- 
ing November, he was returned on the | ballot, a ſecond 
time, one of the council of the Royal Society; and, in 
2764, on the deceaſe of Dr. Wollaſton, he was made phy- 
fcian in ordinary to the queen. Feb. 13, 1766, he Was 
_ defied a foreign member, in the phyſical line, of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Gottingen; and, on the zth of June 
in that year, his Majeſty was gracioully pleaſed: to teſtify his 
ſenſe of Dr. Pringle's abilities and merit, by raiſing him to the 
dignity-of a baronet of Great Britain. Joly 18, 1768, Sir tue 
2 ringle was appointed phyſician in ordinary to her late ter 
oyal Highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales; to which wi 
office a falary was annexed of 1001. a- year. In r790, he ph 
was choſen, a third time, into the council of the Royal:So-' pe: 
ciety; as he was, likewiſe, a fourth time, for the year in 
1772. Nov. 39s in that. year, in confequence of the mi 
death of James Weſt, Eſq; he was elected preſident of that rie 
illuſtrious and learned body. His election to this high ſta- Pi 
tion, though he had ſo reſpectable a character as the late Sir hi 
James Porter for his opponent, was carried by a very conſi- ſu 
derable mazofity. This was undoubtedly the higheſt honour: in 
that Sir John Pringle ever received ;- an honour with which be 
his other- literary diſtinctions could not be compared. It to 
Was at a very auſpicious time that Sir John Pringle 1 e 
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called upon to \prefide over the Royal Society. A wonder 
ful 0 F094 ical ſcience,” and for the advance- 
ment of natural k. ge, had of late he diſplayed itſelf 
through Europe, and had appeared with particular adyan- 
tage jn our own country, He endeavoured to cherith it 

all the methods that were in bis power; and he happi 
ſtruek upon a new way to diſtinction and uſefulneſs,” by the 
diſcourſes which were delivered by him on the annual affigris 
ment of Sir Godfrey Copley's medal. This gentleman had 
originally bequeathed five guineas, to be given at each 
anniverſary meeting of the Royal Society, by the de- 
termination of the preſident and council, to the perfor 
who had been the author of the beſt /papet of experimen- 
tal obſervations for the year paſt, In proceſs of time, 
this pecuniary reward, which could never be an important 
conſideration to a man of an enlarged and philoſophical 
mind, however narrow his circumſtances. might be, was 
changed into the more liberal form ef à gold miedat ;/ in 
which form it is become 'a truly honourable mark of diftines 
tion, and a juſt and laudable object of ambition. It was, 
no doubt, always uſual with the preſident, on the delivery 
of the medal, to 
whom it was wed; but the cuſtom of making a ſer 
ſpeech on the occafion, and of entering ino the hiſtory of 
that Jeu of philoſophy. to which the expe 


riments related, 
was 


however, which he and his ſueceſſors delivered were very 
ſhort, and were only inſerted in the minute-books of the 
Society. None of them had ever been been printed before 
Sir John Pringle was raiſed to the chair. The firſt ſpeech 
tiat was made by him being much more elaborate and ex- 
tended” than uſual, the publication of it was deſired; and 
with this requeſt, it is ſaid, he was the more ready to com- 
ply, as an abſurd account of what he had delivered had ap- 
peared in a news- paper. Sir John Pringle was very happy 
in the ſubject of his primary diſcourſe. The diſeoveries in 
magnetiſm and electricity had been ſucceeded by the inqui- 
ries into the various ſpecies of air. In theſe enquiries, Pr. 
Prieſtley, who had already greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his 3 and his other philoſophical pur- 
ſuits and labours,: took the principal lead.” A paper of his, 
intituled; '*© Obſervations on different Kinds of Air, havin 


been read before the ſociety in March 1772, was 3 


to be deſerving of the gold medal ;; and Sir John Fringie 
embraced with pleaſure the occaſion of celebrating the in- 


„ 


y ſome compliment to the gentleman or 


rſt introduced by Mr. Martin Folkes. The diſcourſes, 
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own lite had been much employed in pointing out the means 
uhich tended not only to cure, but to prevent, the diſeaſes 
of mankind; and it is probable, from his intimate 9 
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nt communications} of his friend, and of relating with 
accuracy and fidelity What had previouſly been diſcovered 
upon the ſubject. At the cloſe, of the ſpeech, he earneſtly 


_ requeſted Dr. Prieſtley to continue his liberal and valuable 


inquiries ; and we need not W how eminently he hath ful. 
filled this requeſt. The aſtoniſhing diſcoveries he hath ſince 
made, and is ill: making, have ſet his name far above all 
ife. It was not, we believe, intended, when Sir John 
ringle's firſt ſpeech was printed, that the example ſhould 


de followed: but the ſecond diſcourſe was fo well received 


by the Royal A Hager the publication of it was unani- 
mouſly requeſted. the diſcourſe-itfelf, and the ſubject 
on which it was delivered, merited ſuch a diſtinction, | The 
compoſition of the ſecond ſpeech is evidently ſuperior to that 
of the former one z Sir John having probably been animated 


| by the favourable reception of | his firſt effort. His ac- 


cbunt of the torpedo, and of Mr. Walſh's ingenious and 


admirable experiments relative to the electrical properties 


of that extraordinary fiſh, is ſingularly curious. Ihe whole 
diſcourſe abounds with ancient and modern leartang, and 
exhibirs Sit John Pringle's knowledge in natural hiſtory, as 
well as in medicine, to great advantage. The third time 
that he was called upon to diſplay. his abilities at the deli- 
very of Sir Godfrey's medal, was on an eminently beauti- 
ful and important eceafhon. This was no leſs than Mr, 
(now Dr.) Maſkelyne's ſucceſsful attempt completely to 
eftabliſh Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem of the univerſe, by his 
Obſervations made on the Mountain Schehallien, for find · 
ing its Attraction.“ Sir John Pringle laid hold of this 


opportunity to give à perſpicuoys and accurate relation of the 


ſeveral hypotheſes of the ancients, with regard to the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, and of the noble diſcoveries 
with which Copernicus enriched the aſtronomical world. 
He then traces the progreſs of the grand principle of gravi- 
tation down to Sir Iſaac's illuſtrious confirmation of it; to 
which he adds a conciſe narrative of Meſſrs. Bouguer's and 


Condamine 's experiment at Chimboraco, and of Mr. Maſke- 


lyne's at Schehallien. If any doubts ſtill remained with reſpect 
o the truth of the Newtonian ſyſtem, they were now totally 
moved. Sir John-Pringle had reaſon to be peculiarly fatis- 
fed with the ſubject of his fourth diſcourle ; that ſubject he- 
ing. p congenial to his diſpoſition and ſtudies. His 


«a fo. r e „ — 
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| with. Capt, Cook, that he. might ſuggeſt to that fan 
Wt eee ſome of the rules which he followed, in 
wn; 10 rye the health of the crew of his Majeſty's 
be Kaden, during ber voyage round the world. 
4A this was the caſe, or whether the merhod 
by the captain to attain ſo ſalutary an end, was the reſult 
ne of his own reflections, the Havre”; of it was aſtoniſh- 
ing ; 7 05 this famous voyager ſeemed well entitled to every 
honour which could be beſtowed- To him the ſociety 
aſſigned their gojd old medal, but he was not preſent to receive 
the honour. He was gone out upon the voyage from which 
he never returned. In this laſt voyage he continued equally | 
ſucceſsful in maintaining the health of his men. wee 
Pringle, in bis next annual diſſertation, had an 
of diſplaying his knowledge in 2 way in which it had 
hitherto appeared, The diſcourſe took its riſe from the prize 
e e ng fro then an eminent 
ſurgeon at Plymouth, upon ac his valuable paper, 
containing. Directions for * the beſt 
« for the Metals of Refiedting Teleſcopes, together with 2 
„ Deſcription of. the Proceſs for grinding, poliſhing, and 
« giving the great Speculum the true parabolic Form.” 8 
John hath accurately related à variety of 
cerning the invention of reflecting teleicopes, the 55 
improvements of theſe inflrumenes, and the the ftace in which 


zper, intituled, 4 The Force of fired Gun-powder, 
15 8 initial 1 0 of Cannon-balls, SR 


ſpicuity and judgement he bath ſtated the progres that was 
made, from time to time, in the knowledge of ge 
and the ſcientific. perſection to which dis friend | 
had carried this knowledge. AA Si Joan Prngl was 
one of thoſe who delighted, in war, and in the = 
human blood, be was ng in deing able to be that exen, 

te EY of artillery might be vuRtul i A p-S'y 


therefore, this is a topic which be Math. not forgotten ts 


ee: Previouſly, however, to theſe honours (excepting 
IS 


given him! in his medical 7 


the Royal A ny, of Sciences at Paris, "Thi 
| extended by chat Muftrious body only to eight perſons, ,on 
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tention. Here ended our author's diſcourſes upon the de- 
Rvery of Sir Godfrey Copley's medal. If he had continued 

preſide in the chair of the Royal Society, he would, no 
doubt, have found other occaſions of Ae his acquaint- 
ance with the hiſtory of philoſophy. But the opportunities 
wHich he had of ſignahizing himſelf in this rope were im- 

rtant in themſelves, happily vatied, and ſufficient to gain 

im a folie and laſting reputation, n. 

Several marks of Hterary diſtinction, as we have already 
Fen, had been conferted Sy Sit John Pringle, before he 
was raiſed to the prefident's. chair. But after that event 
they were beſtowed upon him in 57 abundance ; and, not 
again to reſume the fübject, we Mall here collect them to- 


1 


having been choſen a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London), he received the laſt promotion that was 
aparity z which was, his bein 
dinted, Nov. 4» 1774, phyſician, extraordiggry to his 
Majeſty. In che year 1776, he was Inrolled in the lift of 
che members of nd leſs than four learned bodies. These 
were, the Royal Academy of Sciences at Madrid; the So. 
ciety at Amſterdam, for the Promotion of Agriculture ; the 
Royal Academy of Medical Correſpondence at Paris; and 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St, Peterſburg. . The 
tines of Sit John Pringle's election into theſe eminent ſocie- 
Fes, according to the order in which we have mentioned 
m, were on the r2th of Febtuary, in the month of Sep- 
tember, aud on the 28th and 2grb of December. July 5, 
1777, Sir John Pringle was nominated, by his Serene High- 
— Landgrave of Helfe, an honorary member of the 
Society of Artsquaries at Caſſel. In 1778, he fucceeded 
che celebrated Linnzus, as one of the forelgn members of 
his honour is 
which account it is juſtly eſteemed a moſt eminent mark 
of diftinftion ; and we beſicve there have been few ot no 
inſtances, wherein it hath been conferred on any ather than 
men of great and acknowledged abilities and reputation. 
Oct. 11, in the fame year, our author was choſen a mem: 
bet of the Mcdical Society at Hanau. In the ſucceeding 
ir, March 29, he was elected a foreign member of the 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Naples. 
The aft teſtimony of reſpect which was, iti this way, be⸗ 
ftowed upon Sir Jom Pringle, was his being admitted, in 
1761, into the number of the Fellows of the newly 9 
| CSS | ociety 
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Boclety of Antiquaties at Edinburgh. The particular de- 
ſign of; the Society is to inveſtigate the hiſtory and antiquĩ 
ties of Scotland: and, from the known characters and lice + 
ratuxe! of the gentlemen who compoſe it, there can be liccles 
doubt but that the end they have in view will ſucceſsfully be 
accompliſhed. Of this there is the greater zealsn to be con 


ſdent, as we underſtand, with plealure, that the deflruction 


of the Scottiſh records, by the cruel policy. of Edward J. 
was not ſo univerſal, or ſo general, as hath commonly been 
ſuppoſed. It was at a' late period of life, when Sir John 
Pringle. was in the ſixty-ſrxth year of his age, that he was 
choſen. to be preſident of the Royal Society. Conſidering, 
therefore, the extreme attention that was-paid by him to the 
various and important duties of his office, and the great 
pains he took in the preparation of his diſcourſes, it was na- 
tural: to expect that- the burthen of his honourable ſtation 
ſhould grow heavy upon him in a courſe of time. This 
burthen was increaſed not only by the weight of years, but 
by the accident of a fall in the area in the back part of his 
houſe, from which he received conſiderable hurt, and which, 
in its conſequences, affected his health, and weakened his ſpi- 
ris. Such being the ſtate of his body and mind, he began 
to entertain thoughts of reſigning the prefident's chair. Ig 
e e eee 
by the diſputes introduced into ety, concerning the 
collins whether pointed or blunted electrical conductors are 
the moſt eficacious in preſerving buildings from the perni- 
cious effects of lightning? Perhaps Sir John Pringle's de- 
clining years, and the general ſtate of his health, will form ſuſſi · 
cient reaſons for his reſignation. His intention, however, was 
difagreeable to many of his friends, and to many diſtinguiſh- 
ed members of the Royal Society. Accordingly, they ear- 
neſtly ſolicited him to continue in the chair; but, his reſo- 
lution being fixed, be reſigned it at the anniverfary | 


in 1778. | Joſeph Banks, Eſq; (now Sir Joſeph Banks} 


was unanimouſly elected preſident in his room; a gentleman 
in the prime and vigour of his life, who had eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his acquaiatance with natural hiftocy ; 
who had ſailed round the globe, and performed other voy- 


ages, in-purſuit.of that branch of ſcience ; who is preparing, 


at an immenſe expence and labour, the noble and moſt 
ſplendid botanical work Which hath ever been prefanted to 
the public; and who bath amply juſtißed the choice tar was 
made of him, dy bis attention to every part of hls duty, 


and his aſſiduous concern to promote the intereſt and honuur 
ef the {aciety. Though Sir John Pringle quitted his * 
oy | . 0 
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char relation to the Royal Society, and did not attend it 


meetings ſo conſtantly as he had N he ſtill re. 
tained his literary connections in general. His houſe con- 


- Tnued to de the reſort of ingenious and philoſophical men, 


whether of his own country, or from abroad; and he was 
frequent in his viſits to his friends. He was Held in parti 
eular eſteem by eminent and learned foreigners, none of 
whom came to England without waiting üpon him, and 
paying him the greateſt reſpect. He treated them, in re- 
turn, with diſtinguiſhed civility and regard. When a num- 


der of gentlemen met at his table, foreigners were uſually a 


part of the company. Sir John Pringle's infirmities in- 
creaſing, he hoped that he might receive an dvantäge from 
an excurſion to Scotland, and ſpending the ſummer there; 


- which he did in 1780, and principally at Edinburgh. He 
Had probably then formed fome deſign of fixing his reſidence 
in that city. However this may Rave been, he was fo well 
pleaſed with a place to which he had been habituated in his 
younger days, and with the feſpect ſhewn him by his friends, 


that he purehaſed à houſe there, whither he intended to re- 
turn in the following ſpring. When he came back ti Lon- 
don, in the autumn of the year above mentioned, he ſet 
abovt preparing to put his ſcheme ih execution. Accòrd- 


ingly; having firſt diſpoſed of the greateſt part of his Hbrary; 
de ſold his houſe in Pall-Mall, in April 178 15 and ſome few 


days after removed to Edinburgh. In this city he was 
treated, oy OD of all ranks, with every mark of diftine- 
tion. But Edinburgh was not now to him what it had 


been in early life. The viraeity of ſpirits, which, in the 


days of youth, ſpreads ſuch æ charm on the objects that ſur- 


round us, was fled. Many, if not moſt, of Sir John 


Pringle's old friends and contemporaries were dead; and, 


though ſome of them remained, they could not meet toge- 


ther with the ſame ſtrength of conſtitution, the ſame ardout 
of purſuit, the ſame animation of hope, which they had for- 
— 45 poſſeſſed. The younger men of eminence paid him 


the ſincereſt teſtimonies of eſteem and regard ; but it wi? 


too late in life for him to form new habits of cloſe and inti- 
mate friendſhip. He found, likewiſe, the air of Edinburgti 
too ſharp and cold for his frame, which had long been pe- 
cylaly fenfible to the ſeverities of weather. Thee eri 


: -" were exagoerated by his increaſing infirmities, and, Footy 
by chat teltleſſneſß of mind, which, in the midſt 


f- bodily 
complaitts, is ſtill hoping to derive ſome” benefit from 2 
change of place. He determined, therefore, to return once 


more to London, where he arrived in the beginning of Sep- 


” 4, 5 vel tember. 
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tember. Before Sir John Pringle entirely quitted Edin- 
burgh, he requeſted his friend, Dr. John Hope, to preſent ten 
volumes, folio, of . Medical and Phyſical Obſervations,” in 
manuſcript, to the Royal College of Phyſicians in that city. 
This benefaAtion was conferred on two conditions; firft, 
that the obſervations ſhould not be publiſhed ; and ſecondly, 
that they ſhould. not be lent out of the library on any pre- 
' tence whatever. A meeting of the college being ſummoned 
upon the occaſion, Sir John's donation was accepted with 
much- gratitude, and a reſolution paſſed to comply with the 
terms on which it whs beftowed. He was, at the ſame 
time, preparing two other volumes to be given to the univer- 
ſity, containing the formulas referred to in his annotations, 
Sir John Pringle, upon his arrival at the metropolis, found 
his ſpirits. ſome what revived. He was greatly pleaſed with 
re · viſiting his London friends; and he was received by them 
with equal cordiality and affection. His Sunday evening 
converſations were honoured with the attendance of many 
reſpectable men; and, on the other nights of the week, he 
had. the pleaſure of ſpending a couple of hours with his 
friends, at a ſociety that had long been eftabliſhed, and which 
had met, for ſome time paſt, at Mr. Watſon's, a gro- 
cer in the Strand. Sir John's connection with this foci 
and his conſtant attendance upon it, formed, to the 
one of his principal entertainments. The morning was 
chiefly employed by him in receiving and returning the vi- 
ſits of his various acquaintance; and he had frequently 2 
ſmall and, ſelect party to dine with him at his apartments 
in King- Street, St. James's Square. All this while, his 
ſtrength declined with a rapidity. which did not permit his 
friends to hope that his life would long be continued. On 
Monday evening, Jan. 14, 1782, being with the ſociety at 
Watſon's, he was. ſeized with a fit, from which he never 
recovered. He Was accompanied home by Dr. Saunders, 
for whom he had the higheſt regard, and in whom he had, 
in every reſpect, juſtly placed the molt unreſerved confi- 
dence. The doctor afterwards attended him with unwrraried 
aſſiduity, but, to any medical purpoſe, entirely in vain; for 
he departed this life on the Friday following, being the 18:h 
day of the month, in the 75th year of his age; and the ac- 
count of his death was everywhere received ina manner Which 
ſhewed the high ſenſe that was entertained of his merit.” On 
the 7th of February, he was interred in St. James's church, 
with great funeral ſolemnity, and with a very honourable at- 
tendance of eminent and reſpectable friends. As a teftimony 
of regard to his memory, at the firſt meeting of the _ 
2 0 S 28 2 
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in deep mourning 


2 —— ringle, by long 1 had acquired a band. 
which he diſpoſed of with great pradence and 


| _ ty. The bulk of it, as might naturally and teaſon- 


ably de expected, he bequeathed to his worthy nephew and 
heir, Sir James Pringle, of Stichel, Bart. whom he ap. 
none his fole executor, But the whole was not imme. 
to oomo to Sir James ; for a (um equal, we believe, 
to ſeven hundred pounds a. year, was a tated to annui- 
ties revertible to that gentleman at the of che an · 
nuitants.. By this means, Sir John exhibited an important 
proof of his regard and affection for ſeveral of his valuable 
relations and friends. ':Sir John Pringle's eminent character 
as a ptactical phyſieian, as well as a medical author, is ſo 
well known, and ſo univerſally acknowledged, that an en- 
jJargement upon it cannot be neceſſary. In the exerciſe of 
his profciion he was not rapacious ; being ready, on va- 
rious occahons, Rr views. 
The turn of Sit 's mind led him chiefly to the 
IE a Ne ee 
Wich regard to philoſophy in general, he was as averſe to 


theory, Unſupported by: experimanita a bs wen with re- 
particular. 


ſpect to medicine in Lord Bacon was his fa- 
vourite author; and ta the method of inveſtigation recom- 
dente by that great man he flea adhered. Such be- 
ing his intellectual character, it will not be thought ſur- 


| prizing that he had 2 diſlike to Plato. To metaphyſical 


diſquifztions he loft all regard in the latter part of his life; 
and, though ſome of his moſt valued friends had engaged in 
diſcuſons of this kind, with very different views of thi 

he did not chooſe to revert to the ſtudies of his youth, but 


_ contented himſelf with the opinions he had then formed. 


Sir Jokn Pringle had not much fondneſs for poetry. He had 


| ant even any diſtinguiſhed reliſh for the immortal Shakſpeare : 


at lea??, he feemed too highly ſenſible of the defects of that 


Huftrious bzrd, to give him the proper degree of eſtimation. | 
Dir Jahn Pringle had not, in his youth, been neglectful of 


pnilolagical enquiries; and, after having omitted them for a 

time, de returned to them again; ſo far, at leaſt, as to en- 
dearbur to obtain 2 more exact knowledge of the Greek 
tengug, probably with a view to a better underſtanding of 
the New Teſtament. He paid 2 great attention to the 
Fronch language ; and it is ſaid that he was fond of Vol- 
12ire's critical writings. How far this might contribute to the 


honour of Sit 1 * ä However 


juſt 
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juſt that eminent Frenchman's obſervations may 8 
2 ſome ſubjects of criticiſm, the truly ingenious and eu- 
cellent Mrs. Montagu hath amply ſhewn he was abſo- 
lutely unequal. to the taſk of determining concerning the l 
merit of Shakſpeare. Among all his other purſuits, Sir john *| 
Pringle never forgot the ſtudy of the Engliſh language. ; # 
This he regarded as 2 matter of fo much "F 


at 4 9e.55 rye concert given by 2 ſociety of 1 at 1 
DE IO a Cloſe application to medical and phi- b; 4 


loſophi 
. time 0 the dy of coin A 


try „ 
expence, in which appeared in 1773, under 
the following title: '< Jomnis Davids Micharis, P > 


< Ordin. Philoſ. et Soc. Reg. Scient. Goettingenſis Col- 

4 leg, Epiſtolæ, de LXX Hebdomadibus Danielis, ad D. 

Joannem Pringle, Baronettum : primo privatim miſſæ, 

nunc verg utriuſque conſenſu public editz.” gv. Sir a gerdotes 

John Pringle was likewife 2 and frequent reader of af bn 

ſermons, which form ſo valuable a part of Engliſh literature. 54g. . el. 

If, from the intellectual, we paſs on to the moral character 

of Sir John Pringle, we ſhall find that the ruling feature of 

it was integrity. By this principle he was uniformly actuated 

in the whole of his behaviour. All his acquaintance will 

with one voice that there never was an honefter man. 

He was equally diſtinguiſhed for his ſobriety. He toll Mr. 

James Boſwell, that he had never in his hfe been intoxi- 

cated with liquor; which muſt be allowed to haze been a 

very laudable proof of the circumſpection maintained by him. 

in the variety of company that be bad kept, both at home and 

abroad, In his friendſhips, Sir John Pringle was ardent and 

on The intimacies which were formed by him, in the 
n 8 
ol. X 


He had, however, at times, ſomewhat: of a dryneſs and re- 


poet, that when: he wanted to ſleep, he notlded in com- 
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the deceaſe of the gentlemen with whom they were made; 
and were kept up by a regular correſpondence, andtby all 
the good offices: that lay in his power. With relation to 
Sir John Pringle's external manner of deportment, he paid 
a very reſpectful attention to thoſe who were honoured with 
his friendſhip and eſteem, and to ſuch ſtrangers as came to 
him well recommended. Foreigners, in particular, had 
great reaſon. to be ſatished with the uncommon pains which 
he took to ſhew them every mark of civility: and regard, 


ſerve in his behaviour, which had the appearance of cold- 
neſs ; and this was the caſe, when he was not perfectly 
pleaſed with the perſons who were introduced to him, or 
who. happened to be in his company. His ſenſe of inte- 
grity and uignity would not permit him to adopt that falſe 
and ſuperficial politeneſs, which treats all men alike, though 
ever ſo diſfł rent in point of real eſtimation; and merit, with 
the ſame ſhew of cordiality and kindneſs. He was above 
aſſuming the profeſſions, without the reality of reſpect. 
Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of Pope,“ has recorded of that 


<<. pany ; and that he once flumbered at his own table, 
while the prince of Wales was talking of poetry. Sir John 
Pringle had this infirmity, eſpecially in the latter part of his 
life. Nor is it ſurpriſing, when we conſider that he had for 
many years been ſo remarkably troubled for want öf reſt, 
that there was ſcarcely a ſingle night in which he did not lie 
awake for ſeveral hours. On the religious character of Sir 
John Pringle it will be neceſſary more particularly to en- 


large; becauſe, ſuch is the temper: of ' the preſent age, that. 


what is the greateſt glory of any man is often imputed to 


him as a. weakneſs. The principles of piety and: virtue, 


which were early inſtilled into our author by a ſtrict educa- 
tion, do not appear ever to hàve loſt their influence upon 


the general conduct of his life. Nevertheleſs, when he tra- 


velled abroad in the world, his. belief of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion was ſo far unſettled, that he became a ſceptie with re- 
gard to it, if not a profeſſed Deiſt. But it was not in the 
diſpoſition of Sir John Pringle to reſt-ſatisfied: in his-doubts. 
and diificulties,- with reſpect to a matter of ſueh high im- 
portance. He-was too great a lover of truth, not to make 


religion the object of his ſerious enquiry. As he ſcorned to 


be an implicit believer, he was equally averſe to the being 
an in plicit unbeliever; which is the caſe of large numbers, 


. who reject Chtiftianity with as lictle knowledge, and as little 


examination, 


; "Lo 0 
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examination, as the moſt determined bigots embrace the ab- 
ſurdeſt fyſtem that ever was invented. The reſult of his in- 
veſtigation was, a full conviction of the divine original and 
authority of the goſpel. The evidence of revelation appeared 
to him to be ſolid and invincible; and the nature of it to 
be ſuch as demanded his warmeſt acceptance. Sir John 
Pringle's literary and other connections were fo very nu- 
merous, that we cannot pretend to enumerate them. Of his 
acquaintance in England it would not be eaſy to give a de- 
al. If ſuch a detail were attempted, it would include a 
large number of the moft worthy and eminent characters, 
of all profeſſions, ' His converſation was not confined to 
medical gentlemen, though his intercourſe with them was 
very great, but extended to many perſons of rank and con- 
ſequence, as well as merit. It would be impoſſible for us to 


do full juſtice to Sir John Pringle's connexions with fo-' 


reigners. There were no perſons who viſited England, if 


they had any. taſte for philoſophical ſcience, that were not 


recommended to him, and did not cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, Beſides this, he correſponded with many eminent 
philoſophers and phyſicians, whom he had never ſeen. Such 
having been the character and eminence of Sir John Pringle,” 
it was highly proper that his name ſhould be recorded 
among the worthies of Weſtminſter Abbey. Accordingly, 
under the direction, and at the expence, of his nephew and 
heir, a monument has been erected, of which Mr. Nolle- 
kens is the ſculptor, and on which an Engliſh inſcription 
appears. If it had been determined to have had a Latin 
inſcription, there was one, written by a gentleman: of the 
firſt claffical knowledge and taſte, which would undoubtedly 
have had the preference. We ſhall infert it; and with plea- 
ſure conclude this account of Sir John Pringle with ſo ele- 
gant and houourable a teſtimony to his memory AJ. 


Viri egregli JOHANNIS PRINGLE —_ 
- © Baronet; ; 


exercitus Britannicus,, | 
Cel a Wall Ptincipeſſa, Quali rerum comprebenfione 
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vectum, N 
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PRIOLO (BENIAU N), in Latin Priolus, author of an 
hiſtory of France from the death of Lewis XIII. in 1643 
to 1664, was born in 1602. He was deſcended from the 
Prioli, an illuſtrious family, ſome of which had been doges 
of Venice. He underwent ſome. difficulties from loſing his 
father and mother, when young; but theſe did not abate his 
paſſion for learning, which was ſo ſtrong, that he uſed to 
ſpend whole days and nights at his books. He ſtudied firſt 
at Orthez, next at Montauban, and afterwards at Ley- 


den; in which laſt city he profited by the lectures of Hein- 


ſius and Voſſius. He went to Paris, for the ſake of ſeeing 
and conſulting Grotius z and afterwards to Padua, where he 
learned the opinions of Ariſtotle and other ancient philoſo- 

ers, under Cremoninus and Licetus. After returning to 

rance, he went again into Italy, in order to be recog- 
nized by the houſe of Prioli as one of their relations. He 
devoted himſelf to the duke of Rohan, then in the Venetian 


ſervice, and became one of his moſt intimate confidents; 
but, uncertain what his fate would be after this duke's 


death, he retired to Geneva, having married, three months 
before, a lady of a very noble family. The duke de Longue- 
ville drew him from this retirement, upon his being ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary from the court of France for the 
treaty of Munſter, as a perſon whoſe talents might be of ſer- 
vice to him; and Priolo reſided with him a year at Mun- 
ſter, where he contracted a very intimate friendſhip with 
Chigi the nuncio, who was afterwards Pope Alexander VII. 
From Munſter he returned to Geneva, whence he went to 


France, in order to ſettle at Paris. He ſtayed fix months in 


Lyons, and there had N conferences with cardinal 
Francis Barberini; the effect of which was, that himſelf 
and his whole family abjured the Proteſtant religion, and 


immediately received the communion from the hands of the 
cardinal. However, he was not long eaſy at Paris; for, 


the civil war breaking out ſoon after, he joined with 'the 


malecontents, which proved the ruin of his fortune. He 


was obliged to retire to Flanders, his eſtate was confiſcated, 
and his family baniſhed. Being afterwards reſtored to the 
favour of his ſovereign, he reſolved to lead a private life, 
and to devote himſelf to ſtudy, It was at this time, and 


to divert his melancholy, that he wrote, without the leaſt 
flattery or partiality, his Hiſtory of France,“ in Latin. 
It has 'borne ſeveral impreſſions, but the beſt edition is that 
of Leipſic, 1686, in vo. He was again employed in ne- 


gociations, and ſet out in 1667 upon a ſecret affair to 
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Venice; but did not arrive at the end of his journey, bei 
ſeined with an apoplectic fit, of which he died in the arch- | 
biſhop's palace at Lyons. He left ſeven children, who, by 


in virtue of his name, and their own accompliſhments and me- 

3 rit, roſe to very flouriſhing circumſtances. | 

* Priolo was a man of great reach and uncommon abili- 

es ties, as appears from his hiſtory. He abounded in maxims, 

is which, if not always juſt, are often diverting. ©* Man,” he 

is uſed to ſay, “ poſſeſſes but three things, the ſoul, body, 

to « and wealth; and theſe are continually expoſed to three | 
ſt « ſorts of enſnaring attacks or ambuſcades : the foul to that 1 
2 „of divines, the body to that of phyſicians, and wealth to ts 
n <« that of counſellors and lawy ers. | A 1 
WW , ; f g - f | £5 
he _PRIOR-(MaTTHEW), an eminent Engliſh poet and Memoirs of $4 
o- ſtateſman, was the ſon of Mr. George Prior, a joiner and M*. Prior = 
to citizen of London; and was born there the 21ſt of July, 3 7 
* 1664. His father dying while he was very young, left him reys, EG il 
Te to the care of an uncle, a vintner near Charing-Grofs, who e fort | 
in diſcharged the truſt repoſed in him with a tenderneſs truly of pjor's a 
; paternal, and at a proper age ſent him to Weſtminſter Poems, js 
's ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage. 1296 1733+ is. 
hs He was afterwards taken home by his uncle, in order to be Dictionary. 9 
e- bred to his trade: however, at leiſure hours, he purſued tbe 1 
p- ſtudy of the claſſics, on which account he was ſoon taken 

he notice of by the polite company who reſorted to his uncle's 

r houſe. It happened one day, that the earl of Dorſet and 

n- other gentlemen being at this tavern, the diſcourſe turned 

th upon a paſſage in an ode of Horace, who was Prior's fa- 

I. vourite author; and the company being divided in their ſen- 

to timents, one of the gentlemen ſaid, | find we are not like 

in 4 to agree in our criticiſms: but, if I am not miſtaken, 

1al << there is a young fellow in the houſe, who is able to ſet us 

elf all right.” Upon which he named Matt. Prior, who be- 

nd ing called in, gave the company the ſatisfaction they wanted. 

he Lord Dorſet, exceedingly ſtruck with his ingenuity and 

Ty learning, from that moment determined to remove him from 

he the ſtation he was in, to one more ſuitable to his fine parts 

Te and accompliſhments ; and accordingly procured him to be 

d, ' ſent, in 1682, to St. John's College in Cambridge, where 

he he proceeded B. A. in 1686, and was fhoctly-after choſen 

fe, fellow. - During his refidence in the univerſity, he contracted. 

nd an intimate friendſhip with Charles Montague of Trinity 

aft College, afterwards earl of Halifax: and Mr. Dryden having 

n. pubhiſhed, in 1686, his poem called“ The Hind and the 

at Toh H b 3 =, .” 6: Paer,”* 
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de Panther,” our Poet joined with Mr. Montague in writ. 
ing that humorous piece, intituled, & The Hind and the 
« Panther tranſverſed to the ſtory of the Country-Mouſe 
Wand the City-Mouſe,” which was publiſhed in 1687. 
Upon the Revolution, he was brought to court by his great 
patron the earl of Dorſet; and by his intereſt introduced 
to buſineſs, for which, as well as bor poetry, of which he 
had already given noble ſpecimens, he was well formed. 
In 1690, he was made ſecretary to the plenipotentiaries in 
che congreſs at the Hague; and acquitted himſelf fo much 

to the ſatisfaction of king William, that, in the reſolution to 
keep him near his 8 he appointed him a gentleman of 
his bedchamber. This ſituation afforded him leiſure to in- 
dulge his genius for poetry; and he then compoſed ſeveral of 
bis poems. He was again employed as ſecretary to the 

Engliſh negociations at the treaty of Ryſwick, in 1697, 
having been nominated the ſame year principal ſecretary of 

ſtate in Ireland. In 1698, he went ſecretary to the embaſſy 
in France; in which poſt he continued during the ſucceſſive 

embaſſies of the earls of Portland and Jerſey. While he was 
in France, one of the officers of the king's houſhold, ſhew- 
ing him the royal apartments and curioſities of Verſailles, 
and among them the paintings of Le Brun, in which the 
victories of Lewis XIV. are deſcribed, aſked him, whether 
king William's actions were to be ſeen alſo in his palace ? 
No,“ anſwered the Engliſh ſecretary, “the monuments of 
% my maſter's actions are to be ſeen every where but in his 


- 


< own houſe.” 5 I . 

In 1699, be went to king William at Loo in Holland, 
whence, after a long and particular audience with his ma- 
zeſty, he departed by way of the Hague for England, and 
immedi was made under- ſecretary in the office of the 
earl of Jerſey. In a few days, being a great favourite with 
the French king, he was ordered back to Paris, to afliſt the 
ambaſiador in the affair of the partition-treaty ; and, having 
difpatched the buſineſs to the ſatisfaction of both ſovereigns, 
returned with great quickneſs to London. The ſame year, 
be printed his celebrated poem, called, Carmen -Szcu- 
«© lare.” In1700, he was appointed one of the lords com- 
miſſioners of trade and plantations, upon the reſignation of 
Mr. Locke; and was elected a repreſentative for Eaſt-Grin- 
ſicad in Suffex, in the new parliament of that year, where 
he voted for impeaching the ſeveral lords charged with ad- 
viling the partition-treaty, „ 


1 — . 4 
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Upon the ſucceſs. of the war with France, after the aceeſ- 


ſion of queen Anne, Mr. Prior exerted-his poetical talent in 


honour. of his my; firſt, in his Letter to Mr. Boileau, 
eon the victory at Blenheim, in 1704; and again, in his 
« Ode on the glorious Succeſs of her Majeſty's Arms, in 
« 1706 [A].“ Vet he afterwards concurred with thoſe 
who trove for a peace; and, in 1711, when the queen de- 
termined to treat with France, was pitched upon to carry her 
majeſty's demands. For this purpoſe, he was appointed 


 plenipotentiary to that court; having been made one of the 


commiſſioners of the cuſtoms juſt before. He was much em- 
ployed, and intimately concerned, in the buſineſs of the 
peace; and, after returning, was ſent again to France in 
Auguſt 1712, to accommodate ſuch matters as then re- 
mained unſettled in the congreſs at Utrecht. From the end 


[4] 4n enxcellent letter to Mr. 4 have had 2 relation to their main 
Prior, on this Ode, from the pious © ſubject. Without the bias of friend- 
Mr. Nelſon, is preſerved im the © ſhip, I may venture to fay you have 
„ Anecdotes of Bowyer,” p. 4. whence improved thoſe hints you have bor- 
we thall take the liberty of making a © rowed from Horace; and, were I 
ſhort extract: „ 2s well acquainted with Spenſer, I 

"£5 4 bet; ſhould have reaſ” ö 

. —— —— 
ot 9 „ « your ſtyle. I am ſure, whatever 

tained in wy. mene at this d . Our imagination i 
« place with the beauties of _— ONTO 2 

P your '< and your expreffiont noble and ma- 
i jeftic5 and yer they never carry you 
% out of fight; but you are always 
pes ſed ro de intelligible. I thongbt 
* it ſrienuly en acgαννnt you bow much 
I fhare in your glorious ſucceſe, aud 
© that the ſhort journey you have 
* made to as turns fo much to 
© your ſolid reputation. Thad almoſt 


2 &® that what you have fo 
« whole Ode, which is the of N JO OD 
« your true good fene, that when . wann en, Sack © 


his « Whig-Examiner.” 1175 


nn they — — — — 
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of this month, he had the appointments and authority of an 
ambaſiador; and ſo continued as long as queen Anne lived, 
He remained at Paris alſo in the character of a public mini- 
ſer, ſome months after the acceſſion of George I. and then 
was ſucceeded by the earl of Stair, The great change, 
which happened in the public affairs at that time, occaſioned 
Mr. Prior to þe detained in France; and upon his arrival in 


England, March 25, 1715, he was immediately taken up 


by an order of the houſe of commons, and ſoon after exa- 
mined by a committee of the privy council, June 10, Robert 
Walpole, Efq; moved the houſe for an impeachment againſt 
him; and on the 19th, Mr. Prior was ordered into cloſe 
cuſtody, and no perſon admitted to ſee him without leave of 

the ſpeaker. In 171), an act of Grace paſſed, but he was 

one of the perſons excepted out of it; however, at the cloſe 
of the year, he was diſcharged from his confinement. . 

He ſpent the remainder of his days, retired from buſineſs, 
at Down-Hall, a ſmall villa, in the county of Eſſex. Hav- 
ing finiſhed his © Solomon, on the Vanity of the World,” 
he made a collection of all his poems, and publiſhed*them in 


one volume folio, with an elegant dedication to the preſent 


duke of Dorſet. Some time after, he formed a deſign of 
writing an * Hiſtory of his own Time;“ but had made very 
little progreſs in it, when a lingering fever carried him off, 


Sept. 18, 1721, in his 58th year. He died at Wimple, a 


ſeat of the earl of Oxford, not far from Cambridge; and 
his corpſe was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a 
monument was erected at his own charge, Sol. having been 
ſet apart by him for that purpoſe, and an inſcription put 
upon it, written by Dr. Robert Freind, maſter of Weſt- 
minſter- ſchool. After his death, more of his poems were 
publiſhed ; and ſince came out, in 1740, The Hiſtory 
of his own Time, compiled from his original Manu- 
<< ſcripts ;*” a piece little worthy of him, and undoubtedly 
little of it his, 7 | | 

It ſhould be remembered, that he was concerned in ſome 
of the firſt papers of * The Examiner; and was ſuppoſed 
to be the author of a criticiſm in it, upon a poem of Dr. 


Garth te the earl of Godolphin : which criticiſm apo 
mber of 


him to the ſeverity of Mr. Addiſon, in the firſt nu 


* 
* 
. 


Mr. Prior, notwithſtanding the many high poſts and lucra- 


. _tive'employments he had poſſeſſed, died at laſt fellow of St. 


John's Callegs in Cambridge. He was often told, that a 


a Ee wo trifling a. thing for bim to keep, and even 


improper 


« 
vc 


0 
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improper for his character: but he replied, that «every thing 
« he had beſides was precarious, and when all failed, that 
« would be bread and cheeſe 3 on which account he did not 
« mean to part with it.” However, to make the fociety 
ſome amends for this humour, he left them books to the 
value of 2601. to be choſen by them out of his Library; and 
alſo his picture done by La Belle in France, which bad been 
a preſent to him from Lewis XIV. 

The works of this writer having been very inaccurately 
and imperfectly publiſhed ; Mr. Thomas Evans, bookſeller, 
undertook to give a new edition of this eaſy natural poet; 
and hearing that the preſent dowager dutcheſs of Portland 
was poſſeſſed of ſome manuſcript poems of Mr. Prior [AI, 
he applied to his friend Mr. Garrick, for his intereſt with her 
Grace, to obtain her permiflion to finiſh his edition with the 
unpubliſhed poems of Prior. Mr. Garrick, with that 
friendſhip and zeal for literature which marked his 2 
immediately wrote the following letter to her grace: 


Madam, Allelphi, Oñ. q, 1776. 

« Mr. Evans, a bookſeller of great credit in my neigh- 
<« bourhood, is going to publiſh a very neat and correct edi- 
« tion of the works of Mr. Prior in two volumes oQavo. 
« He has heard that your Grace is poſſeſſed of ſome remains 
* 1n manuſcript of that charming Poet; and he has flattered 
« me with a notion that I might without offence declare the 
« great deſire he has to complete his edition. I ſhould be 
<« very forry and even repent my willingneſs to ferve this 
„ worthy bookſeller, if there ſhould be the leaſt impropriety 

<« in the requeſt. 

<< I have — ih our Crare's potthcline 
e to me; and if I may now hope for your pardon for this 
« addreſs, though it ſhould be made without fuccefs, I ſhall 
< ſtill think mytelf greatly honoured and obliged. I am, 
2 as your IEF obedient, and moſt humble 
«© lervant, _ 
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« Mrs. Garrick begs chat her duty may be preſented 


1 with mine.“ 


Her Grace wrote in ae Gan That the 
5 had ſome unpubliſhed poems of Prior 8, but would not, in 
** juſtice to his memory, take on berſelf to decide whether 

„ 1 ben -e c 
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they were fit for the public; but that, if Mr. Garrick 
„ would meet Mr. Burke at her houſe at Bulſtrode, ſhe 


would ſubmit the poems to their deciſion.” 


rick's many avocations, and ſubſequent: death, prevented 
the meeting taking place, and Mr. 
ſtrained to publiſh his edition without the manuforipts, which 
yet remain inedited 3 but which, it is to be hoped, will, at 
ſome future period, be given to che public IJ. 


Gent, Mar. Te] Theſe particulars were com- rafter of his country. Among theſe 


May 1784. munrxated to the editor of this work, 


by Mr. Evans, not many days before 
| his death, which happened April go, 


1784 : He was much beloved, teſpect - 


ed, and eſteemed by his numerous ac- 


quaintance, friends, and relations ; 


by the latter (particalarly by a widow 


and an infant ſon) for bis aff:Qtionate 


+ regard; by his friends for his readi- 
- neſs und activity in their ſervice; and 
by his acquaiatance for the pleaſant= 


neſs of his converſation, and his enter - 


taiging-manner of 
and humour, of 

poſſeſſed a more than ordinary portion 
to the cloſe of his exiftencez even that 
«laſt ſolemn act of a man's life, bis 


as 


will, containing an exar 
direQing that his funeral ſhould. be in 
a very plain manner, he could not re- 
frain ſrom adding, that “ it would be 
© ridiculous to make a coxcomb of a 


Few perſons in 


(„ Avr man.” 
the miadling rank of life had their 


laying bis wit 


le of it 2 after 


company more courted by thoſe who 


had the pleaſure of knowing them, 


becauſe few have been more ſucceſsful 
in their “ flaſhes of merriment, or 


have more frequeatly “ ſet the table 


in a roar;”* and there are not many 


to hom the public have been more 


obliged for a right uſe of their profeſ- 


Fonal powers, Mr. Evans (who ſerved 


his apprenticeſhip with Mr Marth, a 
bookſeller of reputation in Round- 
court, and at Chatiog-croſs) bad na- 


urally 2 taſte and a love for literature; 
and, as far as prudence would permit, 


endeavoured to render his private pro- 
penfity the ſource of public advantage, 


and public ornament. 


Hence he fa- 


voured the world with elegant editions 


* - 


4 3 


ſome very eminent poet 


- 


% and engaged 


- in 2 great number of publications that 
* tended 10'xefrue merit from oblivion, 
and to do hondut to The literary cha- 


we ſhall only mention ſuch as we re. 


Evans 


member to have ſeen 


ſubſcribed to the dedications: 1. Four 
valumes of * Old Ballads" to the 
Duke of Northumberland. 
„ dinal De Retz's Memoirs,” to Mr, 
| Stackpole. 3. © Nicolfon's Hiftori. 
© cal Library,“ to the Marquis of 
Rockingham. 4. © Savage's Works," 
| 5. * Buckingham's 
+ Works,” to Mr. Garrick, 177%, 
6. © Shakeſpeare's Poems, to Mr, 
7. * Rabelaisg*'s Works,” to 
of which he Sir John Elliott. 8.“ Prior's Works,” 
to Mr, Sheridan, 9. Goldſmith's 
« Works,” to Sir, Joſhua Reynol}d, 
20. © Hiſtory of Wales,“ to Sir. W. 
e. The exact dates, not 
having the books at hand, we cannot 
immediately recolle& ; he regularly told 


to Mr, Harris. 


Foote. 


W. Wynne. 


Mr. Gar. 


was con- 


his name 


2. 1 Car. 


the friend who communicates part of 
this article, that he would give him 2 
complete liſt of his own publications, 
and 28 regularly forgot it; and this was 
one of the ſubjeQs of the laſt laugh 
they had together. We owe to him 
alſo the republication of Peck's © De- 
« fiderata Corieſa, 19779,” 2 vols. 
4to z in an advertiſement to which, be 
announced an intention of reprinting 
by ſubſcription that ſcarce and valuable 
book the © Notitia Monsſtica of Bp. 
Tanner, a work which, we are happy 
to underſtand, is now actually print - 
ing at Cambridge, under the patroh- 
age of the Univerfity and of Dr. Tauner 
the biſhop's ſon, and under the reviſion 
of the learned and induſtrious Mr. 


Naſmith. 


As an individual, Mr. 


Evans had his imperfections in com- 
mon with the reſt of mankind: but 
thoſe who knew him beſt will feel a 


ef complete cullotions of the works of triumph when they hear apy of bis 
| failings fingled out as the ſubject of 
diſcuſſion, becauſe it muſt ſerve to bring 
to their recollection how much h:s 
foibles were overbalanced by bis many 
RY ſiubſtantial 
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ſübſtantial good qualities, The ſol- If cares were jeſts, its jeſts were all 
lowing charaRerittic 2 F. e 5 e N ſe A meg 
ten, by way of epitaph, by a friend Till h jaſt di ſpers d in empty air, 
who ini knew and conſequently . Then take .this ſigh, thou poor de- 
eneemed him. £3 ſhade 1 | 

| For all the pleaſantries thy life difplay'd: 
V Cropt by ih untimely hand of Death, Alas ! tis all that's now in friendfhip's 


l 


here lies, power 
Fang 2 Felt,” one who was truly "The {ad 13 many a cheerfal 
w 2 7 P i ; * , Pa . - a * 


PRISCIANUS, an eminent grammarian of antiquity, Fabric. Bibl. 
who was born at Cæſarea, and afterwards went to Conſtan- Latin. 
tinople z where he taught the principles of his art, and was in 
higheſt repute about the year 525. . Donatus, Servius, and 


de Paſcian, are called triumviri in Re Grammatica, by Lauren- 

7 uus Valla; who thinks them all excellent, and that none of * in 
i. the ancients, who wrote after them upon the Latin tongue, 41... 
of - ng 


acc fit to be mentioned with them. Priſcian' compoſed a 
work De Arte Grammatica,” which was firſt printed by 


5. Aldus, at Venice, im 1476 : it is addreſſed to Julianus, not 
ir. Wl the emperor, as ſome erroneouſly ſuppoſed, but the 
to 8 0 . 

„ conſul. He wrote a book De Naturalibus Quæſtionibus, 
My which he dedicated to Choſroes, king of the Perſians. He 


a vanſlated © Dionyſius's Deſcription of the World,” into 

not Latin verſe : it is printed with the edition of that author, at 

not WF Oxford 1697, in 8vo. Some have pretended, that this 

: Wi crammarjan was firſt a Chriſtian, and afterwards a Pagan: 
but there is no foundation for this opinion, Hadrianus Va- 

ons, leſius relates, that his name, in a very ancient and correct Io Valefia- 
de manuſcript, is written Præſcianus. A perſon, who writes 

dim I falſe Latin, is proverbially ſaid to break Priſcian's head. 


de PROCLUS, an eminent philoſopher among the later Fabric.Bibl. _ 
ting Wl Platoniſts, was born at Conſtantinople in the year 410, of Grac. v. 8. 
OY parents: who. were both able and willing to provide for his 
appy inſtruction in all the various branches of learning and know- 
iat. lage. He was firſt, ſent to Xanthus, a city of Lycia, to 
nne earn grammar; thence to Alexandria, where he was under 
ia the beſt maſters in rhetoric, philoſophy, and mathematics; 
Mr. Sand from Alexandria he removed to Athens, where he heard 
com. dhe younger Plutarch and Syrian, both of them celebrated 
bur pailoſophers. He ſucceeded the laſt in the tectorſhip of the 


eel + YYlatonic-ſchool at Athens; where he died in 485. Ma- 
a of mus of Naples, who was his ſucceſſor in the ſchool, wrote 
bring dis life; the firſt perfect copy of which was pullilhed, with 


- 


+ Latin vetſian and notes, by Fabricius, 2 "EH 
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476 PROCLUS. 


| 4to, and afterwards ſubjoined to his „ Bibliotheca Latin 
« 1703,” 8vo. ; 3 8 
He wrote a vaſt number of works in various ways; man 


of which are loſt, ſome are publiſhed, and a few remain (i! 
in manuſeript only, Of the publiſhed, there are four ver 


elegant hymns ; one to the“ Sun,” two to © Venus,“ and de 
done to the * Muſes,” There are * Commentaries upon («il © 
<« yeral pieces of Plato,“ upon the four books of Claud << 
Ptolemzus De judiciis Aſtrorumy” upon the firſt book oil © 
„ Euclid's Elements,” and upon Heſiod's © Opera & Die; "Ml © 
There are alſo works of Proclus upon _ philoſophical au ® 
: aſtronomical ſubjects; particularly the piece “De Spher:,Ml 
which was oublilhed 1620, 4to, by Bainbridge, the Saviliall “ 
profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford. Laſtly, we muſt not fo. * 
| get to mention his “ Argumenta XVIII. adverſus-Chritial ?' 
Vis. Lite- “ nos; which, though the learned Cave ſuppoſed to by Y 
. v.. joſt, is ſtill extant, Cave, concluding too much from thi d 
' title of this piece, and from what Suidas ſays of Proclus, wa ie 
led to rank him with Celſus, Julian, Porphyry, as a profeſſe ” 
and bitter adverſary of Chriſtianity: whereas Proclus oni * 
attacks the Chriſtians upon this ſingle dogma, * whether H 
44 world be eternal? the affirmative of which he attempts ti f 
prove againſt them by theſe eighteen arguments. Joanne 2 
- Philoponus refuted theſe arguments of Proclus, with eig 
teen arguments for the negative: and both the one and til © 
other, for they are interwoven, have been printed more th: 8 
once with Latin verſions. EY TY 

. The character of Proclus is that of all the later Platoniſts ſe 
-who were in truth much greater enthuſiaſts and madmen 8 

than the Chriſtians their contemporaries, whom they repre 
ſented in this light. Proclus was not reckoned quite ort 
dox by his order: he did not adhere ſo religiouſſy, as Julia ; 
and Porphyry, to the doctrines and principles of his maſter * 
lotehesu “ he had,” ſays Cudworth, |< ſome peculiar fancies an f 
Sytem, „ whimſies. of his own, and was indeed a confounder of th x 

r. 3% c Platonic theology, and a mingler of much unintelligid 
< fab ES 8 5 
Fabric.Bibl, PROC OPIUs, an ancient Greek hiſtorian, was born: f 
et ig Cæſarea in Paleſtine, whence he came to Conſtantinople | 1 


ve Grec. the time of the emperor Anaſtaſius; whoſe eſteem he ol 
Hil. Mothe tained, as well as that of Juſtin the firſt, and Juſtin! 
þ Sa His profeffion was that of a rhetorician and pleader of caul: 

ur les: He was adyanced to be ſecretary to Beliſarius; and attend 
wens, Ae. that reno ned, general in the wars of Perſia, A 
; * Es.” 4 3 8 | | 


— wy — =" + 10 


Latina 


many 
un {ti 
r ver 
” and 


Italy. He afterwards was admitted into the ſenate, and be- 
came prefect or governor of the city at Conſtantinople : where 
he ſeems to have died, ſomewhat above ſixty. He is not a 
\ % contemptible hiſtorian among the Byzantines. His hiſtory 
hy contains eight books: two of the Perſian war, which are 
oo). Wl cpitomized by Photius, in the 64 chapter of his Biblio- 
Diez“ « theca ;“ two, of the wars of the Vandals; and four, of 
al + F that of the Goths : of all which there is a kind of abridge- 
her; nent, in the preface of Agathias, who began his hiſtory 
m_ TO. Procopius left off. Beſides theſe eight books, Suidas 
mentions 'a ninth, which comprehends matters not before 


hs publiſhed, and is therefore called his avaxd7a, or inedita. 
% v3 \ offs thought that this book was loft ; but it has fince 
nl been publiſhed, and gone through many editions. Many 


learned men have been of opinion, that this is a fpurious 
work, and falſely aſcribed to Procopius ; and cannot be 
perſuaded, that he, who in the eight books repreſented Jufti- 
nian, Theodora, and Belifarius in a very advantageous light, 
ſhould in this ninth have made ſuch a collection of particu- 
oanne lars in their disfavour, as amounts to nothing leſs than an 
h eien ll inveRtive ; and Le Vayer was fo ſenſibly affected with this 
150 argument, that he declares all Procopius's hiſtory to be ridi- - 
culous, if ever fo little credit be given to the calumnies of 


US, Wa 
rofeſſeſ 
us on 
ther thi 
mpts t 


re tha 


toniſt 


admen and he produces ſeveral examples, and that of Cicero 


7 repre them, to ſhew that nothing has been more uſual, than for 
OY writers to allow themſelves a certain ſatirical way of treating 
Jula things and perſons in theſe private pieces, and very differen 


from the manner they would uſe in what was defigned for 
pg public reading. There is another work of Procopius, fhill 
r of u extant, intituled © Kricmara, five de ædificiis conditis vel 


elligib reſtauratis auſpicio Juſtinianĩ Imperatoris libri vi. which, 
: with his eight books of hiſtory, were firſt publiſhed in Greek 
| by Hoeſchelius in 1607 ; for the book of anecdotes, though - 
publiſhed in 1624, was not added to theſe, till the edition of 


born: 


nople | Paris 1662, in folio, when they were all accompanied with _ 

| in a 3 Ps 
ink The learned have been much divided, nor are they yet a- 
F cauleſW Sreed, about the religion of Procopius : ſome. . 


ic, ſome that he was both Heathen and 


Paganifm of Procopius, and quotes the following paſſage 
from his firſt book of the Wars with the Goths;”* which, de 
BEA | lays, 


* 
. 


PROCOPIUS. „„ 


this piece. Fabricius, however, ſees no reaſon, wity this Foit. 4 


ſecret hiſtory may not have been written by Procopins ; 2 . 25. 


chat he was an Heathen, ſome that he was a\Chrifttan, and _- 
277 Chriſtian S of whick —_ 
opinion was our learned Cave. Le Vayerdechres for the His. Ex 
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 Grotius made a Latin verſion of Procopius% two books o 


5 N 2 bo | ; MA 2 2 
- Fabrici .- PROPERTIUS (Sexrvs Avxeivs), an ancient Ro- 


Hib), Latin. 


Lives of the We learn from his own writings. Some ſay, his father was 


PFROCOPIUS.. 


ſays, is ſufficient to undeceive thoſe who confidered him as Cour 
"Chriſtian hiſtorian, **.I will not trouple myſelf,” ſays he, WM hour 


| ſpeaking of the different opinions of Chriſtians, “ to relate leg 
c 


the ſubje& of ſuch controverſies, although it is not un. Wl car!) 
& known to me; becauſe T hold it a vain defire to compre. nen 
ce hend the divine nature, and-underſtand'what God'is. Hu. WE ano 
&« man wit knows not the things here below how then can Ovie 
<« it be ſatisfied in the ſearch after divinity ? J omit there. ebe. 
< «fore ſuch vain matter, and which only the credulity of man 
<« cauſes tobe reſpected : content with arknowledging, that 
there is one God full of bounty, who governs'us, and 
<« whoſe power ſtretches over the univerſe. Let every one 
therefore believe what he thinks fit, whether he be aà prieſt 
and tied to divine worſhip, or a man of a private and ſe- 
« cular condition.” Fabricius ſees nothing in this inconſiſt. r. 
ent with the ſoundneſs of Chriſtian belief, and therefore is Men 
not moved by this declaration, which appeared ſo deciſtve Gree 
to Le Vayer and other learned men, to think at all amifs of e 
Procopius's Chriſtianity. This, however, whatever the real Wi 
caſe may be, ſeems to have been allowed on all ſides, that 


Procopius was at leaſt a Chriſtian by name and profeſſion; r 


and that, if his private perſuaſion was not with Chriſtians, he nd | 
conformet' to the public worſhip, in order to be well with 
the emperor Juſtiniatl, eh 
As an hiftorian, he deſerves an attentive reading; and eſ- 
pecially on this account, that he has written of things, 
which he knew with great exactneſs. Suidas, aſter he had r 
given him the ſurname of IIluſtrious, calls him rhet6rician WM 
and ſophiſter ; as indeed he ſeems to have been too much 
for an hiſtorian. He is copious ; but his copiouſneſs is rathe 
Aſiatic than Athenian, and has in it more of ſuperfluity th: 
true ornament.— It may not be improper tb mention, thi 


the wars with the Vandals, and of the four books of the 
wars with the Goths : a good edition of which was publiſhed 
at Amſterdam in 1655, 8yo. R 


PROKOPOVITCH. See THEOPHANES, 


man poet, Was bon at Mevania, a town in Umbria; as 


a knight, and à man of conſiderable authority; who, ſiding 

with Lucius Antonius upon the taking of Peruſium, was 

made priſoner and ſlain, by Auguſtus's order, at the __ 
; erecte 


PROPERTIUSCS 


nrected to Julius Cæſar: when his eſtate was forfeited of 
courſe, This muſt have happened when our poet was very 


28 N N 
e joung; and he alludes to-it pretty manifeſtly in one of his | 
e (degies, where he laments: the ruin of his family, in that Lib. i. 
1. early ſeaſon of his life. His wit and learning ſoon recom- Eleg. 25. 


ended him to the patronage of Mæcenas and Gallus; and 
among the pbets of his time, he was very intimate with 
Ovid and Tibullus. Ovid was often preſent at his friend's 
to rehearſals: © : 


"WE < Sæpe ſuos ſolitus recitare Propertius ignes, 

190 “ ]ure ſodalitii qui mihi junctus erat. 

en we have no accounts: of the circumſtances of his life, or 
ſe. e manner of his death: only be mentions his taking a 
it. vourney to Athens, probably in company with his patron Mæ- 

is enas, who attended Auguſtus in his progreſs through 

ſtye Greece. It is certain he died young, thoſe that make him 
« of We the longeſt 28 his age no higher than forty-one: 
real l from the lines of Ovid juſt quoted, we find he had then 
that een dead ſome time. His birth happened but a ſew years 
on: re Ovid's, who was born about the year of Rome 710: 
- je Lucius Antonius was defeated in 714, when Propertius 
th as very young: not to mention, that the 


&« Jure ſodalitii qui mihi junctus erat,” 


ugs, RR” ; | 
£4 Woperly expreſſes. that familiarity, which may be ſuppoſed 
Ng tween perſons nearly of the ſame age. His miſtreſs: 
auch Whoa, whom he celebrates under the name of Cynthia, is 


the 
tua 

54 
'S 0 


" the 
iſhed 


talized in his writings; be, for being animated by her 
i noble paſſion, which made him write ſo well. 


* Cynthia, facundi carmen juvenile Properti, 
<< Accepit famam, nec minus illa dedit. 


He had a houſe at Rome an the Eſquiline bl. 
The great object of his imitation was Callimachus: 


o- mnermus- and Philates were two others, whoa he like- 


* that Propertius diſputed the prize with Tibulltus, among 
ſiding Crities of his time: and the younger Pliny; ſpeaking .. 
as "aflicnus, an eminent and learned elegiac poet of is ac-" 


Aar quaintance, 


rected 


s conſtant theme; and Martial ſays, ſhe and the poet 
re equally. beholden to each other: ſne, for being im- 


e admired and followed in his elegies. "Quingitian tells J 


. ©. - 
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” PROPERTHUSs, 


quaintance; ſays, that this talent Was hereditary and natu- Den 


ral; for that he was a deſcendant and countryman of Pro- whe! 
Epic. 15. pertius. If Propertius was inferior to Tibullus and Ovid, hope 
Lib, ri. which however is not clear, it muſt be remembered, that l 


he gave the firſt ſpecimen of this way of writing; and that 
the others had the advantage of improving upon him. - In toge! 
the mean time, without attempting to' ſettle che degrees, of P. 
Where all are excellent, nothing can be. more pure, more WW On! 
elegant, more correct, than the poetry of Propertius: and old v 
this is allowed by all the ancients and all the moderns. ge 
Hle is printed with almoſt all the editions of Tibullus WW takin 
and Catullus: but the beſt edition is that, which was extre 
given ſeparately of him by Janus Brouckhuſius at Amſter- man 
dam, 1702, in 4to, and again in 1714, 4to, “cum curis . who, 
« ſecundis ejuſdem.“ *** 


'PROTOGENES, the famous ancient painter, was 21 takin 
native of Caunas, a city of Caria, ſubject to the Rhodians. 


Who was his father or his mother, is not known; but it is ain 
probable enough he had no other maſter than the publi had b 
pieces that he ſaw; and perhaps his parents, being poor, man | 
could not be at any ſuch expence for his education in the to ſee 
art, as was cuſtomary at that time. It is certain he was the 1 
obliged at firſt to paint ſhips for his livelihood: but his am- judge 
bition was not 0 rich; his aim being ſolely to be maſte ſub e 
of his profeſſion. He finiſhed his pictures with too great eonfe 
care: Apelles ſaid of him, he knew not when he had don and r; 
well. The fineſt of his pieces was the picture of Jaliſus Plr 
mentioned by ſeveral authors, without giving any deſcripM vas, b 
: tion of it, or telling us who this Jaliſus was: ſome perſon empe: 
ſuppoſe him to have been a famous hunter, and the foundei lines, 
of Rhodes. For ſeven years that Protogenes worked on thigh ment 
picture, all his food was lupines mixed with a little water it wa 
which ſerved him both for meat and drink [AJ]. He wa Apell, 
of opinion that this ſimple and light nouriſhment would leavꝗ and P 
* him the freedom of his fancy. Apelles was ſo ſtruck with the (i, 
* Ft h admiration of this piece, that he could not ſpeak a word i bread. 
= having no expreſſion to anſwer the idea. It was this ſam of his 
picture that ſayed the city of Rhodes, when beſieged by king 4057 
e e e e e ell it 
255 a . "PP b order Id 
7 S 1 — ; as „ 3 . Rbodi 
: - having repreſented" in it a dog panting by chance what. his art could not effetl 1 
and out of breath, he was not able to — The ſame good luck, it is ſaid, hoy [z]1 
. draw the faam at bis mouth; which pened ta Neocles the painter, with : ſu y le 
Texed him, to ſuch a degree, that he foam of a borſe, 8 


? WEE a, ho Demetrius 


Ws 


SYESTITY 


Deniidiln ; 1 fr, not to attack. i it but o on hat fide 
22 . S being ap choſe rather. to abandon his 
"pe . We el deffroy fo fine a piece as that of 


"FL 2 


. on, purpoſe to ſee his works, 


ba 5 arriv! PE 
| * aba o, 2 ing his | name, he anſwered, «I am 
* . Upon the canvas that lies dere; and, 
all 2 1th colour on it, deſigned ſomething with 
= Mis pe nes coming home, the old wo- 
an ON d Him wh t Fo: fled, and lhewed him the canvaſs; 


» < +74 


*. 900 3 — ſeg, ate that to the e who 
had been 72 feturned, and tell him, that was the 
man h 7 we hr _ Apelles returning, and being aſhamed 
to ſee hu! takes à third cblour; Ws amo 
the 1 that "had drawn, lays ſome. with ſo muc 
1888 2 f. wende fine, that it took in all the 


y of the art. OS: ſaw theſe in his turn; and, 

1 85 Ne he 1 Dot. 0 * gave over the diſpute, 
bs Are Wo 

who te 9 1 ry, ſays he ſaw this piece of can- 

875 ba it was oped. in the fire which burnt down the 


again, 55 


ment was, more valued than any of the pictures among which 
a was placed. The ſame author on to relate, that 
op + lfing thi i peat what 4 ty Of h 

rotape yt an inconſiderable ſum, according to 
rig Ft fora © who. are on ed to work for their 
bread ; Thy concerned at Fake injuſtice done to the beauty 
of bis prodi tions, ve kim fifty 5 [8] for one picture 
only, 57 . publi ic Ys, that he, would make it paſs and 

for his own. This generoſity opened the eyes of the 


* 
* Bagh A 


J Fqvtralent to W 0 . we not. ola 1 | . 
a ſu large enough to be incredible, were much far bis ons f fey: 


18 
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- . þ 


the ge of the conteſt, between Pro- 
his latter, bearing of the reputation 


e found in che houſe nobody but an 


50, W 1 attentive] 0 
it was Certair tle 5 that had been 1 * aſſured 


1 here was nothing upon it, but ſome 
=, 75 15 0 - be a o ie and yet this frag- 


ad ſor his pictures, 
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_ Pliny allo informs us that Protogenes was, a ſculptor » 


mehere. PRUDENTIUS (Qpmerys Aunzrivs), an ancient 
Core Tine. whether he was a native of Calahorra, Saragoſſa, or ſome 


Dont, &c. other eity of that eountry, is diſputed. Ne was brought up 


| but not to the conſulate, as ſome: have falſely imagined. He 


i 


the picture Apelles had bought out of his hands, paying 
down'a-much greater price for it than he had given, 


PROTOGENES. 


well as a painter. He flouriſhed about the 118th Olympiad, 
and 308 years before Chriſt. Quintilian, obſerving the ta. 
tents of ſix famous painters, ſays, Protogenes excelled in 
exactneſs, Pamphilus and Mclanth as in the diſpoſition, An. 
tiphilus in eaſineſs, Theon the Samian in fruitfulneſs of ideas, 
and Apelles in grace and ingenious conceptions. @ 


Chriſtian poet, was: born in Spain in the year 348; but 


a lawyer; and, being called to the bar, was afterwards 
made a judge in two conſiderable towns. Then he was 
promoted by the emperor Honorius to à very high office; 


was fifty-ſeven, before he reſolved to mind the things relating 
to his ſalvation ; and then he began to employ his Muſe 
upon holy ſubjecls. His poetry is not extraordinary, and 
ſhews more of 1 zeal, than of either genius or art 
He often ufeth harſh expreſſions, not"reconcileable to pure 
Latinity: and he is oftem guilty of falſe 1 His 
poetical works, to which he chiefly gare Greek titles, are, 
<«« Pſychomachia, or The Combat of the Soul; „ Cathe- 
% merinon, or Poems e each Day's "Duty ;” 
<« Hei gave, or Hymns in Praiſe of Martyrs ;” Apo- 
4 theoſis, or Treatiſes upon Divine Subjects, againf Jews, 
„ Infidels and Hereties; c Hamartigenia, or Concerning 


6 Original Sin, 2gainft Marcion ;*” & Two Boeks againlt' 


„ Symmachus ;* “ Diptychon, er Some 'Hiftories of the 
« On and New Teſtament in Diſtichs.“ The two books 
againſt Symmachus oppoſe idolatry. In the firſt, is ſhewn 
the original and baſeneſs of falſe deities, with an account 
of the converſion of the city of Rome: in the ſecond, the 
petition, which Symmachus preſented to the emperors, to 


obtain the re-eftabliſhment of the Altar of Victory, and 


other ceremonies of the Pagan religion, is anſwered, Theſe 
books were written before the victory gained oyer Rada- 
gaiſus in 405, and after that which Stilicho won over 
Alaric near Pollentia in 402 : for he mentions'the latter, 


* 


and ſays nathing of the former, though his ſubject re- 
EBF 
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PRUDENTIUS. | 489 


The time of Prudentius's death is not mentioned. His 
works were publiſhed by Aldus at Venice in 1502, 4t6. 
and that edition has been followed by many others. A Va- 
tiorum edition was publiſhed by Weitzius at Hanau in 
1613: another, with the notes and corrections of Nicholas 
Heinſius, at Amſterdam, in 1667, 12mo. neatly printed by 
Daniel 'Elzevir : and laſtly, another In uſum Delphini,” 
by father Chamillard, at Paris, 1687, 4to. 13 5 


PRYNNE (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh lawyer, Athen. 
who was much diſtinguiſhed in the civil commotions under Oe, = 
Charles I. was born at Swainſwick, Somerſetſhire, in 1600; iaionary, 
and educated at a grammar-ſchool in the city of Bath. 'He 
became a” commoner of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1616; 
and, after taking a bachelor of arts degree in 1620, removed 
to Lincoln's-Inn, where he ſtudied the law, and was made 
ſucceſively barriſter, bencher, and reader. At his firſt 
coming to that Inn, he was a great admirer and follower of 
Dr. John Preſton, an eminent Puritan, who was lecturer 
there; and he publiſhed ſeveral books againſt what he 
thought the enormities of the age, and concerning the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the church. His “ Hiſtriomaſtix,“ 
which came out in 1632, giving great offence to the court, 
he was committed priſoner to the Tower of London; and, 
in 1633, ſentenced by the ſtar- chamber, to be fined 500. 
to the king, expelled the univerſity of Oxford and Lincoln's- 

Inn, degraded and diſenabled from his profeſſion of the law, 

to ſtand in the pillory and loſe his ears, to have his book 

publicly burnt before his face, and to remain priſoner during 

life. Prynne was certainly here dealt with injuriouſly; for We 
Whitelocke obſerves, that this book was licenſed by abp, Memorials 
Abbot's chaplain ;* but ““ being againſt plays, and a refer- f Eng- 
« ence in the table of the book to this effect, Women-', „ 
« Actors notorious Whores, relating to ſome women actors folio. 
« mentioned in his book, as he affirmeth, it happened, that 

« about ſix weeks after this the queen acted a part in a 

« paſtoral at Somerſet-houſe; and then abp. Laud and 

« other prelates, whom Prynne had angered by ſome books 

« of his againſt Arminianiſm, and againſt the juriſdiction 

« of biſhops, and by ſome prohibitions which he bad moved, 

and got to the ſigh:commiliion court; theſe prelates, 

« and their inſtruments, the next day after the queen had 

« acted her paſtoral, ſhewed Prynne's book 9 plays to 

„the king, and that place in it, /omen-Aﬀors ' notorious, © 
The * Whergs; and they informed the king and queen, that 


" 'PRYNNE. 


$- Prynne had purpoſely written this book againſt the queen 
* Me her paſtoral + whereas it was publiſtied ſix weeks be- 
s fore that paſtoral was ated.” Eat pee 
After the ſentence upon Prynne was executed, as it was neſi 
rigorouſly enough in May 1634, be was remitted to pri. twe 
ſon [IA]. In 1635, 1636, 2037 he publiſhed ſeveral arm 
books ; particularly one intituled, News from Ipſwich,” and 
in which he reflected rege the archbiſhop and other ſeve 
biſhops. For this he was ſentenced in the Scar- Chamber mat 
in June 1637, to be fined 500d]. to the king, to loſe the Du 
remainder ot his ears in the pillory, to be branded on both upo 
cheeks with the letters S. L. for Schiſmatical Libeller, and thoi 


to be perpetually impriſoned in Caernaryon caſtle. This him 
fentence was executed in July; but, in Jan. following, he relig 
was removed to Mount Orgueil caftle in the Iſle of Jerſey, If 
where he exerciſed his pen in writing ſeveral books. Nov. mor 
1640, an order was iſſued by the houſe of commons for his reca 
releaſement from priſon; and the ſame month he entered gen 
with great triumph into London. He was ſoon after elected unſe 
a member of parliament for Newport in Cornwall, and op- the 
poſed the biſhops, eſpecially the archbiſhop, with great vi- chie 
gour, both by his ſpeeches and writings ; and was the chief WW flat 
manager of that prelate's trial. In 1647, he was one of in 1 
the parliamentary viſitors of the univerſity of Oxford. Du- proc 
ring his fitting za the long parliament, he was very zealous 48 
for the Preſbyterian cauſe; and hen the Independents began « P 


Biblio. [a] The followi r 4 few avoths hour. fn bs . «yt 
Topay lt ext ied from the Jouraal of Sir „ tes in » booke bes rote again "Þ 
No. XV. Simmonds D* Ewa. May 8, 1634, ages plaies,” called” * Hiftrio-maſ- 3 
b. 55. 6s vs gras from Stowhall towards © tix,” 23 if be bad th them let ſlippe * 
8 k 3: and the next day in the „ ſome wordes tending to the queene's punt 
© afternoon came ſafe thither, As 4 dichonour, becaule- be ſpoke againft book 
4 ſoon 88 lighted 1 heard a particu- © the unlawfuloeſs of wen weatlog 1015 
& lar newes, which much enſadded * women's apparel, ' and wemea olio 
« my-heart, touching William Prinne, „ men's. 4 ing this cen- cert; 
„ Pſquire, that had been an utter ber- ©'ſure, which moſt men were him 
<« rifter of Lincolnes Inne, and 'a gra- © affrighted'at, to ſee that heither bit = 
< duate in the univerſitic of Oxforde, * academical nor © barrifter's gowne 4 
ho bad Joſt one eare alreadie in 4 could free him from the infamons 1 
4 the pillorie, or a partz of it, and © loſſe of bis cares, yet men chan 
z to loſe # parte of the other to- © grnerallie conceived it would have | 
& motrow, He was a moſt learned, © been remined; bnd manie reported terre 
4 religious gentleman, had written 4 it was, till the ſadd and fatall exe- FT 
% manie acute, ſolid, and elaborate. © cutie of it this Midſummer terme. far a 
« trestiſes, not only againſt the blaſ. t T went to viſit nim 1 While after in 
<< phemous Anaboptifis.In the defence © the Fleet, and to comſpris dich; and WM work 
of. God's grace, and providence, but “ found in him the rare effects of ay * JA 
„aint the vices of the clergie and © vpripht heart and a good conſcience, « ch 
the .obyrſcs af the times. Ne had © by his —— Tpitlt wad cheate. C 
dees cenſured imihe Starre-Chamber © full patience,” -L s 
2 * 18 fs 89 * to 


to gain the aſcendant, ſhewed himſelf à warm oppoſer of 
tem „and promoted. the king's intereſt, He made a long 
peech in the houſe of commons, concerning the ſatisfactori - 
nels of the king's anſwers: to the propoſitions of peace; but, 
toe (AO | as refuſed engrance imo the houſe. by the 
army. — ot yhrepribr rec y to the army 
and their ng os and attacked them with great 
ſari e ng Cromwell in a very open 
manner, he was, Joly Is NG commited cloſe priſoner to 
Dunſter caſtle in etſhire. He then inſiſted 1 
upot Magna Charta, and the liberty of the 

though of little weight with Cromwell, ſeems to have ſet 
him free. Ie aſterwards wrote abundance of books upon 
religious controverſies and other points. 

In 16594; he, as a ſecluded member of the houſe of com- 
mons, being reftored to ſit again, became inſtrumental in 
neat Charles II; in which he ſhewed ſuch zeal, that 
gene admoniſhed him to be quiet, it being then 
2 L ee 208 nem. Fon Bath, to fit in 
the healing parliament; and, 7 | 
8 


ſalary of 
1 year, 
proceedings 1 the houſe, be inti 
« Sundry Reaſons CNT OR 
r 
« other Cities, Boroughs, Corporations, and Ports, * 
4 the new intended Bill for governing and 
« porations? of which being diſcovered to be the 
r in order to eſcape 
After the Reſtoration, he publiſhed ſeveral 
books. "He gave his winks, bound wp together, in 40 vols. 
folio and quarto, to the library of Lincoln's- Inn: fo that a 
certain writer was not far from the mark, when be called 


« little, factious,  ſcribbling fellow.” He died at his 14, 
chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, Oct. 24, 1669, and was in- meas 
terred under the chapel there. | Needham, 


The earl of Clarendon calls him learned in the law, ED. 


ar PER 3 him earned. Hes 
works are all in $ the generality of ſcho- bellies, 
lars,“ - ſays — « are looked upon. to be rather ; 
a e any way polite or"concile > 
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yet for antiquaries, eritics, and ſometimes for divines, 
«' they are uſeful. In moſt of them he ſhew great induſtry, 
<« but little judgement, eſpecially in his large folios againſt 
<« the Pope's uſurpations. He may be well intituled * vo- 
<« luminous Prynne,” as Toſtatus Albulenſis was two hun- 
<« dred years before his time called © voluminous Toſtatus ;* 
<« for I verily believe, that, if rightly computed, he wrote 
<« a ſheet for every day of his life, reckoning from the 
% time when he came to the uſe of reaſon and the ate 
£c of man.“ a xl | | 122 178 194 . 
His greateſt work goes under the title of . Records,“ in 
vols. folio; another is called “ Parliamentary Writs,” in 
Ze parts, 4to; He likewiſe publiſhed”** Sir Robert Cot- 


cc ton's Abridgement of the Tower Records, with Amend- i 
c ments and Additions,“ folio; and, . Obſervations on 1 
% Fourth Part of Coke's Inftitutes,”” folio, | p 
Memoir of PSALMANAZAR (Georoe), the fictitious name of a reaſſ 
N by very extraordinary perſon, was undoubtedly a Frenchman. with 
born: he had his education partly in a ſree ſchool, taught by tiop 
two Franciſcan Monks, and afterwards in à college of brou 


Jeſuits in an archiepiſcopal city; the name of which, as alſa wo a 
thoſe of his birth-place and of his parents, remain yet in- the 
violable ſecrets. Upon leaving the college, he was recom- with 
mended as a tutor to a young gentleman ; but ſoon fell into exce 
4 mean rambling kind of life, that produced in him plenty A 
of diſappointments and misfortunes. © The firſt pretence he ried 
took up with was, that of being a ſufferer for religion; and tere 
he procured a certificate that he was of Iriſh extraction, had am 
left the country for the ſake of the Roman Catholic religion, prof 
and was going on a pilgrimage to Rome. Not being in'a thar 
i condition to purchaſe a pilgrim's garb, he had obſerved, in Chr 
5 a chapel dedicated to 'a miraculous: faint, that ſuch an one whe 
4 ; had been ſetup as a monument of gratitude to ſome 'wan- to 1 
dering pilgrim ; and he contrived to take both ſtaff and cloak con 

away at noon' day. roy , thus accoutred, ſays he, ferv 

and furniſhed with a paſs, I began, at all proper places, met 

<«< to beg my way in a fluent Latin; accofting only clergy- . biſh 

“ men, or perſons of figure, by whom 1 could be under- ſa 1 

„ ſtood: and found them moſtly ſo generous and credulous, tire 
„ chat I might eaſily have ſaved money, and put myſelf into tak 


ö 5 & a much better dreſs, before 1 had gone through a ſcpre or wit 
ö „ two. of miles. But ſo powerful was my vanity and ex- biſt 
q ©. travagancey that as ſoon as I had got, what I thought, a Pſa 
6 On nor gens ID L 00 "PS . ſufficient ſon 
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it ſufficient viaticum, I egged no more; but 888 
« thing worth ſeeing, and 1 retired to ſome inn, where 
« ſpent my money as freely as I had obtained it.” 
At the age of ſixteen, when he was in Germany, he fell 
upon the wild project of paſſing for a Er ay - recol- 
lected, that he had heard the Jeſuits ſpeak much of China 
and Japan; and was raſh enough to think, that, what he 
wanted af a right knowledge, he might make up by the 
ſtrength; of à pregnant invention, which here, it muff be 
confeſſed,” found ample ſcope to work in. He ſet himſelf to 
form a new character and language, a grammar, a diviſion 
of the EBT into twenty months, a new religion, and what 
not l His alphabet was written from right to left, like the 
Oriental tongues; and he ſoon inured his band to write it 
with great readineſs. He now thought himſelf ſufficiently 
prepared to paſs for a Japaneſe, converted to 8 4 
be altered his Avignon certificate as artfully as he could, 
reaſſumed his old pilgrim's habit, and began his tour, though 
with a heavy heart, to the Low Countries. Under the no- 
tion of a Japaneſe converted by ſome Jeſuit miſonaries, and 
brought to Avignon to be inſtructed by them, as well as 
to avoid the dreadful puniſhments iofli on converts by 
the emperor of Japan, he travelled ſeveral hundred leagues ; 
with an appearance, however, ſo diſmal and ſhabby, as to 


exceed even the yery common beggars, 97 
At Liege he inlifted into the Dutch ſervice, and was car- 
ried by his officer to Aix-la-Chapelle, He afterwards en- 
tered into the elector of Colognes ſervice ; but, being ſtill 
ambitious as ever to paſs for a Japaneſe, he now choſe to 
himſelf an unconverted. or Heatheniſh one, rather 
what, he had hitherto pretended to be, a convert to 
Chriſtianity. Tbe laſt garriſon be came te was Sluys, 
where brigadier Lander, a Scotch colonel, introduced him 
to the chaplam, with whom he was permitted to have a 
conference z and which, at length, ended in the chaplain's 
fervent zeal to make a convert of him, by way of recom- 
mending himſelf, as it afterwards turned out, to the then 
biſhop of London, whoſe piety could not fail of rewarding 
ſa worthy an action. By this time Pſalmanazar, growing 
tired of the ſoldier's life, liflened 
taking him over to England; and he was, accordingly, 
with great haſte, baptized, A letier of invitation 
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carried the air of, not givin all that credit which he co 
| have wiſhed. ' This th mu . WHImfical | "orgy 

by way of removing 115 0 bates, Viz, 1 1 of living upon 
raw. fleſh, roots, and "herbs : : Nd fs ſoon habit tuated imſelf, 


he tells us, to this new and ſtrange fpod, Withqut 5 


the leaſt prejudice to his *heahh; taking. care to add 
deal of pepper and ſpices by way of ene gn. wh 
At his arrival in London 105 was, 3 by the good 
biſhop, was received with great humani n found. 
a large circle of friends among the wel 4105 wo both of 
clergy and laity, © But,” fays he, 1 bed à much greater 
ec number of 0 oppo poſers to combat with; who, though they 
« judg righ 90 of me in the main, were fal from bein 
&« PF: in their account of the diſcovery they pretended 


« to 7 * 10 my diſadvantage tage; Þ Oy 90 doctors 
he too Viſible eager- 


„ Halley, Fa Ag Wood 
« neſs of gentlemen to expoſe- me at any rate or a 
e cheat, ſeryed only to make others, think the of me, 
< and even, to look upon me as à kind of conſeſſor; eſpe- 
« cially, as thoſe ge ntlemen were 1 550 to es great 
44 admirers of Revelation, to which my patrons: 1 
<« had given ſo ample a teſtimony.“ "Before h he h 


three months in London, he Was cried up for 2 ores 


He was preſently ſet to tranſlate the church eatechiſm into 

the Formoſan language; it "hos 

London with 7 the author rewarded with, generoſity, 
and his catechiſm lai 33 1 70 ft the molt e curious. many- 

ſcripts. It was examined or the, learned; they found it 

regular and grammatical; and gave it as their opinion, that 


it was 2 real language and no counterfeit. . After ſuch ſue- 
ceſs, he was ſoon prevailed upon to write the well-known 


4 Hiſtory of Lone 2” which ſoon after appeared. The 


firſt edition baden n long publiſhed, before a ſecond 
was called for. Mean while, he was ſent by the good 


biſhop to Oxford, to purſue ſuch ſtudies as he was mot in- 
elined to; whit | his oppoſers and advocates i in ere were 
diſputing about the merits and demerits of his 


"The learned at Oxford were not leſs divid in = their op1- 


nions of our author. A convenient, apartment was, how- 
ever, aſſigned him in one of the colleges: he had all the 
advantages of learning the univerſity could afford him, and 
' - a learned tutor to him,” Upon his return td Lon on, he 
continued, for abovlt ten n to indulge a Sur of idle. 
nels” and ne Mi. 


ſerved 9 his * 


1 


# 


s received by the biſhop of 


ome. a blurdiries, however, ob. 


kor of e in| e end effe twally 
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the whole rien, and farey. him che trouble, 
1 . i*he ou ficatian, of an open confetion. ob 
aj ſeemed, vader, oy e ol life, to ab- 
e ee f. with owning it tao 
18 wol. intimate friends, earning. and ingenuitys, . 
during the remainder of his 8, 40 not Nos fa to procure. him 
a Comfortable fu Rence-from his Fa: he was concerned in 

piling, and writing works credit, particularly the 

« Uziverta H Hiſtory,” and lived e many years. 
His death ha 1 in 1763. 

In his laft. Will and eſtament, dated. Jan, 1, 17623 be 
declares, "that be had long ſince diſelaimed, even publicly, 
all but the ſhame'and guilt, of his vile impoſition, and orders. 
his body to be buri whergyer he to = in the, 
day-time,. and in the loweſt and a It is 
« my: earneſt requeſt,” ſays he, 5 that my.body be not in- 
« cloſed i in. any kind of .coffip, but only decently laid in. 
66 4 18 commonly called a ſhell, of the loweſt, — and. 

t-lid or other covering, which. RY N 
4 « ti earth ee + * 


PTOLEMAUS! CzaunJus),. a great. grographex, fe 
mathematician, and. nomer. of air, es born 2 1 
1a Vigo in, Egypt, and. flouriſhed, in the reigns of 
and Marcus = {I He tells us himſelf, in 2 ee, - 
that be m eat number of obſervations upon the 47% 1, 416. 
ſtars at ria, in the ſecond year of Antoninus Pius; MagnaCon- 
and, in another, that he obſerved an eclipſe of the moon, in RS - 
me ninth, year _ of Adrian; 3 whence it is reaſonable. to, con- W. 9 

. clude, that this aſtronomer“'s obſervations upon the beavens.; 

n. were ma ; bayween.. A.D.. 125, and A. D. 140. Hence 

8 Wl appears f. kph of ſome in ſuppoſing, that this, Claudine 

1d Wl Prolemz the fame with, the aftrologer Ptolemy, who.. 

dd conſtan n Galba, promiſed Otho that he, ſhould 

n- ſurvive Nero, and, afterwards that he e dne em- | 
re WW pire; which is as improbable, as. what an recler Hier. in vit. 
ſiaſtical writer of the oth. century, and ſome. moderns alder Tr , Hit. N 
him have aflerted, namely, that our, aſtrongmer was one of Lib. Le. aa. 
the kings of Egypt. We know. no circumſtances of the . 
life of folewy a, it is noted in his that Antoninus x; Rt 


Pius reigned three · and: twenty years, which; ee . | 


himſelf e 
The ſcience 18 greatly, indebted o this . 3. who 


bas preſerved, and. . to us, the. and. 
0 the; {lame time 
augmented 


ö e che anden, and. at. 


% 
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A ned and enriched them | with his own, He torreMed 
Hipparchus's catalogue of the fixed ſtars; and formed tables, 
by which the motions of the fun, moon, and ng lth: 
be calculated and regulated. He was indeel the firſt who 
oollected the ſcattered and detached obſervations of the an- 
cients, and digeſted them into à ſyſtem; Which he et forth 
in his “ Meyan rortafic, five Magna Conſtructio, di- 
vided into thirteen books. He adopts and exhibits here the 
ancient ſyſtem of the world, which placed the earth. in the 
center of the uniyerſe; and this has been called from him 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe of Co- 
pernicus and Tycho Brahe. About 827, this work was 
tranſlated by the Arabians into their language, in which it 
was Called “ Almageſtum,” by the command of one of 
their kings; and from Arabic into Latin, aliÞut 1230, un- 
der the encouragement of the emperbr Frederic II. There 
were other verſions from the Arabic into Latin; and a 
manuſcript of one, done by Girardus Cremonenſis, who 


| Novriſhed about the middle of the 14th century, is ſaid by 
Fabricius to be ſtill extant, and in the library 'of All Souls 
College at Oxford. "The Greek text began to be read jn 


Esarope in the 15th century; and was firſt publiſhed by 

Simon Gryneus at Baſil, 1538, in folio, with the eleven 

| books of commentaries by Iheon, who flouriſhed at Alex- 

andria in the reign of the elder Theodoſſus. In 1541, it 

was reprinted at Baſil, with 'a Latin verſion by Georgius 

Trapezuntius; und again at the fame place in 1551, with 

the addition of other works of Ptolemy, to which are Latin 

T. eile verſions by Camerarius. We leurn from Kepler, chat this 
. by Tyco, 

* Another great and iniportant 8988 if ay 

* Geographiz libri vii; in which, with his uſual ſaga- 

city, he ſearches out and marks, and he was the firſt who 

did it, the ſituation of places according to their longitudes 

and latitudes. Though this work muſt needs fall greatly 

ſhort of perfection, through the want of neceſſary obſerva- 

| tions, yet it is of ſingular merit, and has been very uſeful to 

Jn Prefat. modern geographers. Cellarius indeed ſuſpects, and he was 

_ ad Geogr. à very competent judge, chat Ptolemy did not uſe that care 

. and application, which the nature of his work required; 

*  - and his ceafon is, that the geogtapher delivers himſelf with 

the ſame fluency and certainty, concerning things and 

ps awthe remoteſt diſtance, -and*which'it was impoſſible 

ThoBld know any thing'of, that he does concerning thoſe 


: 


cognizance, 
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which lay the neareſt to him, and fell che moſt under hu 
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PTOLE MAUS. 
Ts —— 
2 w tolemy. _ 
rr itſelf at Baſil in 15 22% afterwards” 
with a Latin verſion and notes by 5 
Amſterdam, 1605; which — 5 — at the 
N 1618, folio, with elegant geographical tables, by. 
us. 5 
Other watks:of-Prleny, See lefs. confulerable thas 
| theſe. two, are ſtill extant; Libri quatuor de judiciis 
« aftrorum,”” upon the two firſt books of which a a 
wrote a commentary. Fructus librorum ſuorum; 
kind of ſupplement to the former work. 1 
8 4 another work of Ptolemy, 
was publiſhed in 1620, 
to, by. — Bainbrigius, the — of aftro- 
nomy at Oxford; Scaliger, Petavius, Dodwell, and alt 
— ical men, have made great uſe of it. Ap- 
Stellarum Inerrantium; this was publiſhed at 
Ks: by Daturins; with a Latin varkom, 1630, in ſolio ; 
but from a mutilated copy, whoſe defects have ſince been 
ſupplied from a perfect one, which Sir Henry . 
communicated to abp. Uſher, N i” the 
of his. Bibliotheca Græca. 
« coxum libri tres; w 
commentary by Porphyry the philoſopher, by Dr. Wallis at 
Oxford, 1682, in 4to; and afterwards reprinted there, 
eos og is the gb wataetos; Vis wracte 6g A 
O, 1 
Madillon exhibits, in his «. German Travels,” an effigy Is res 
of Ptolemy looking at the ftars- 
5 which cy, be ſays, he ſound in a manuſcript of the 12 © 4 
- made by Conradus a monk. Hence ſome have 
aced; that the ie of the wlecope ves known to Conrs- 
D us; but this is only matter of conjecture, there being no 
y {ct or teſtimonies to ſupport ſuch an opinion. 


to ' PUFFENDORF (Seba Ds), an eminent German Ween, 
as civilian and hiſtorian, was born in 1631 at Fleb,-2- little T. XVIII. 

re village near Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony ; of which village 

I; bis father Elias Puffendorf was minifter. He diſcovered 
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he ade'a in bis ſtudies. His father 
f him — rr and directed him to apply 
himself th: divinity; but his inclinations led him another 
wax He! turned his thoughts to the publiclaw;: which, in 
conſiſte of the knowledge of the rights of the 
empire over the ſtates und princes of which it is com. 
poſed, and of thoſe of the princes and ſtates with reſpect 
to each other. He! conſidered this ſtudy; as” a” proper 
method of ralſing himſelf in time to ſome pbſts in the courts 
of 3 for it is well known, thut the ſeveral princes 
who compoſes the Germanic bbdy have no other miniſters 
of ſtateꝰ than mem of learning, whom —_—_— o edunſellors; 
and whdſe prineipab ſtady is the public law of Germany, 
Rs are not venal, and no other recommendation 
is neceſſary to obtain them but real and diſti nguiſhed merit, 
Puffendor? reſolved to-qualify himſelf for thi honours to 
Wich be aſpired. _ he had reſided fome time at Leip- 
ſic, he left that city, and went to Jena, where he joined 
mathematics and the Cartefian philoſophy to the ſtudy of 
the law. He returned to Leipſic in 1686, with a view of 
ſeeking an employment fit for him: - One of his brothers, 
named Iſaiah, who had been ſome time in the ſetvice of the 
king of Sweden, and was afterwards his chancellor in the 
duchies of Bremen and Werden, wrote to him then, and 
adviſed him not to fix in his own country, but aſter his ex- 
to ſeek his fortune elſe where. Puffendorf reſolved to 
take this advice; and accepted the place of governor to the 
bon of Mr. Coyet, a Swediſh nobleman, who was then am- 
baſſader for the king of Sweden at the court of Denmark. 
For this purpoſe he went to Copenhagen, but did not con- 
tinue long at eaſe there; for, the war being renewed ſome 
time after between Denmark and Sweden, he was ſeized 
with the whole family of the ambaſlador, who's'few; Jays 
before had taken a tour into Sweden. 

During his confinement, which laſted eight months, as he 
had no books, and was allowed to ſee no perſon, he amuſed 
himſelf by —ͤ— re _—_ he had read | in Grotius's 

treatiſe is, and in the political 
e Hobbes 8 ſtem of what be 
chought beſt in them, he turned and developed the ſubject 
in his on May; he treated of points which had not been 
douched by thoſe authors; and he added many new things 
to the hole. He intended no more, than to divert himielf 
i# hin ſolitude;; but two years after, ſhewing it to a friend 
in Holland, where he then was; he was adviſed to review 
and publiſh it, This be did at the Hague in 1660, 4 
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nature, well digeſted; and, as ſome think, 


ſilence, and ſuppreſſing Beckman's book 
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rhonks were ſoverely treated, - Upon this, Iſaae Puffendoff 
ſent it to Geneva, and there it was printed in 12mo. It 
met with great oppoſition z was condemned, prohibited, and 
ſeized in many parts of Germany; and written againſt imme- 
diately by ſeveral learned civilians. It underwent man 
editions, and was tranſlated into many languages; and, 
among the reſt, into Engliſh. 2 Mr. Bohun, 1696, in 

De Jure Nature & Gentium, 1672,” 4to. 
This is Puffendorf's greateſt work; and it has met with an 
univerſal approbation. It is indeed à body of the law of 
preferable to 
Grotius's book De Jure belli & pacis,“ ſince the ſame 
ſubjeQs are treated in a more extenſive manner, and with 
greater order. It was tranſlated into French by Batbeyrac, 
who wrote large notes and an introductory. diſcourſe, in 
1706; and into Engliſh, with Barbeyrac's notes, by Dr. 
Ball Kennet and others, in 1708. The fourth and fifth 
edition of the Engliſh tranſlation have Mr. Barbeyrac's 
introductory diſcourſe,' which the former have not. In 


the mean time, Puffendorf was obliged to defend this work 


againſt ſeveral cenſurers; the moſt furious of whom was Ni- 
cholas Beckman, his colleague in the univerſity of Lunden. 
This writer, in order to give the greatet weight to his ob- 

tions, endeavoured to draw the divines into his party, by 

ringing religion into the diſpute, and accuſing. our author 
of heterodoxy. His deſign in this was, to exaſperate the 
clergy of Sweden againſt Puffendorf; but the ſenators of 
that kingdom prevented this, by enjoining his enemies 
by the king's autho- 
rity. It was reprinted at Gieſſen; and, being brought to 
Sweden, was burned in 1675 by the hands of the execu- 
tioner: and Beckman, the author, baniſhed from the king's 
dominions for having diſobeyed orders in republiſhing it. 
Beckman now gave his fury full ſcope, and not only wrote 
virulently and maliciouſly againſt Puffendorf, but likewiſe 


; challenged him to fight a duel : he wrote to him from Co- 


penhagen in that ſtyle, and threatencd to putrſue him where- 


ever he ſhould go, in caſe he did not meet him at the place 


appointed. Puffendotf took no notice of the letter, but ſent 
it to the conſiſtory of the univerſity: yet thought it neceſ- 


fary to reply to the ſatirical pieces of that writer, which he 


did i ſeveral publicationss.. 
Other works of Puffendorf are, 4. De officio hominis 
& civis juxta legem naturalem, 1673, 8vo. This is a 


very clear and methodical abridgement of his, great ok 
t 3 
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his manner he reſembled Michael Angelo, without imbib- 
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„De jure natura &. gentium.”” 5. Introduction to the 
« Hiſtory of Europe, 1682. With a Continuation, 16863 
« and an Addition, 1699, in High Dutch: afterwards 
tranſlated into Latin, French, and Engliſh. 5. Commen- 
« tariorum de rebus Suecicis libri xxvi. ab expeditione Guſ- 
« tavi Adolphi Regis in Germaniam, ad abdicationem uſque 
& Chriſtinz, 1686, folio, Puffendorf, having read. the 
public papers in the archives of Sweden, with a deſign of 
writing the hiſtory of Charles Guſtayus, according to orders 
received from Charles IX. thought proper to begin with - 
that; of Guſtayus Adolphus, and to continue it down to 
the abdication. of queen Chriſtina :. and this he has. executed. 
in the preſent work, which is very curious and exact. 6. 
De hahitu Religionis Chriſtianæ ad vitam civilem, 1687,” 
4to. In this work an attempt is made to ſettle the juſt 
bounds. between the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers, . 7, % Jus 
« Feciale. Divinum, ſive de conſenſu & diſſenſu Proteſtan- 
« tium: Exercitatio Poſthuma, 1695,” 3vo. Our author 
here propoſes a ſcheme for the re- union of religions; and it 
appears from the zeal with which he recommended the 
printing of it before his death, that this was his favourite 
work. 8, „ De Rebus geſſis Frederici Wilelmi i 
« Electoris Brandenburgici Commentarii, 1695, in 2 vols. 
folio ; extrafted from the archives of the Houſe of Branden- 
bY 9. De rebus a Carolo Guſtavo Sueciæ Regis geſtis 
« Commentarii, 1696, in 2 vols. folio. | e 
We omit many works of a ſmaller kind; which, bein 
chiefly polemical, and nothing more than . defences. againfi 
envy, and perſonal abuſe, deſerve little regard. 


— PUGHET. (PzTzx Pauz), one of the greateſt painters 
that France ever produced, though not mentioned by any 
of their own writers, was born at Marſeilles in 1623. 
We have no account of his education in this art; but in 


ing his faults, being both more delicate and more natural 
than that great maſter: like whom too, Pughet united the 
talents of painting, ſculpture, and architecture; not con- 
tented with. animating the marble, and rendering it in ap- 
pearance flexible as fleſh itſelf. When he was called 
upon to exert. his. ſkill, he raiſed and adorned palaces, in a 
manner that proved him a judicious architect; and, when 
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he committed the charming productions of his imagination modern 


to canvas, he painted ſuch pictures as the delighted beholder — 
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Annual k- PULTENET (Witt), Ef; afterwards karl bf Bath, co 
tiker. 1765. geſcended from one of the moſt ancient fatiillies'ih the king. rc 
dom, was born in 1682. Being born to & plentfful for- to 

tune, be had a ſeat in the hvuſe of ebtattions ; and ſta 
began to diffinguihh himſelf by being Würm partizan pol 
Againſt the miniſtry in the reign of qusen Anne. He had ref 

Hgacity to detect their errors, and Tpitited eloquence ſuffi- aft 
cient to expoſe them. Theſe ſervices were well tewarded cor 

by George I. who, upon cbting te the throne, rated him En 

to the plate of fecretary, at war, ih 1714. Not Jon after, he, 

he was raifed to be cofferet to his majeſty's houſhold ; but 4 


the intimacy between this gentleman and Sir Robert Wal. MA 
pole, who then acted as prime miniſter, was Toon interrupted, 7 
its — | that Sir Robert was deſirous of ex- F 
tending the limits of prerogative, and promoting the intereſt 6 
of Hanover, art the expence of his country. Abcotding]y; *Y 
in 1725, the king, by the advice of this miniſter, deſiring oY 
that a fum of money ſhould be voted him by the commons, AY 
in order to difcharge the debts of the civil lift, Pukency 9. 
moved, that an #ecount ſhould be laid before the Houſe, of 70 
al! money paid for ſecret ſervices, dutihg the laſt twenty- * it 
| Give years to the then preferit time. This cauſed an irre- 2 
concileable breach between the two miniſters, which in twö 4 b 
years after broke out into open inveaive. Upoti the Houſe of 
commons deliberating upon the loan of the Bank, which Sir the 1 
Robert warmly eſpouſed, Pulteney obſerved, that ſhifting t farc; 
Funds was but perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evi oftet 
day; and ſome warm altercation pot between him and W mot 
the prime miniſter : however, Sir Robert carried it in tho MI bisd 
houſe for this time. n 5 8 
Nor did Pulteney confine his diſpleaſure at the miniſter ts thou 
bis perſon only, but ts all his meaſures; ſo that ſome have ey 
been of opinion, that he oppoſed Sir Robert often, when ns 
the meaſures he purſued were beneficial to the public. How- IM dne! 
| ever, it would be tedious to our readers, as well as unenter- dy ti 
.” . falling, to go through the courſe of the oppoſition, betiyeen + P 
— - them; fince, to do this to any purpoſe, would be to analyſe 2 
beir ſpeeches wien the nature of the preſent work will not e 
Ad us th de, Be it then ſufficient to obſerve; that this I ber 
8 3 . 5 | 92 5 Ccourſe coun 
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courſe. of ſteady oppoſition at laſt became ſo obn 
to the crown, that the king, July 1, 1731, called for 
the council- book, and with his own hand ſtruek the name 

of William Pulteney, Eſq; out of the liſt of privy coun- 
ſellors: his majeſty further ordered him to be put out of all 
commiſſions for the peace: the ſeveral lotds lieutenants, 
from whom he had received deputations, were commanded 
to revoke them: and the lord chancellor and ſecretaries of 
ſtate were directed to give the neceſſary orders for that pur- 
poſe. A proceeding ſo violent only ſerved to inflame his 
reſentment, and increaſe his popularity. It was ſome time 
after this, that he made that celebrated ſpeech, in which he 
compared the miniſtry to an empiric, and the conſtitution of 
England to his patient. This pretender in phyſic,” faid 
he, „being conſulted, tells the diſtempered perſon, there 
« were but two or three ways of treating his diſeaſe, and he 
* was afraid that none of them would fucceed. A vomit 
« might throw him into convulſions, that would occafion 
« immediate death: a purge might bring on a diarrhees, 


" 


„that would carry him off in a ſhort time: and he had 


« been already bled ſo much, and ſo often,” that he could 
« bear it no longer. The unfortunate patient, ſhocked at 
« this declaration, replies, Sir, you have always pretended 
« to be à regular doctor, but I now find you are an errant 
« quack: I had an excellent conſtitution when I firſt fell 
« into hands, but you have quite deſtroyed it: and 
« now I find I have no other chance for ſaving my life, but 
« by, calling for the help of ſome regular phyſician.“ 

In this manner he continued inflexibly tevere, attacking 
the meaſures of the miniſter with a degrez of eloquence and 
ſarcaſm” that worſted every antagoniſt ; and Sir Robert was 
often heard to ſay, that he dreaded his tongue more than 
another man's ſword.” In 1738, when oppoſition ran ſo 
high that ſevera- members openly left the houſe, as finding 
that party and not reaſon carried it in every motion, 8 
thought proper to vindicate the extraordinary ſtep whi 
they had taken; and, when a motion was made for remov- 
ing Sir Robert Walpole, he warmly ſupported it. What a 
ſingle ſeſſion could not effect, was at length brought about 
by time; and, in 1741, when Sir Robert found his place 
of prime miniſter no longer tenable, he wiſely reſigned all 
his employments, and was created earl of Orford. His 
oppoſers alſo were allured of being provided ſor ; and among 
other promotions, Pulteney himſelf was ſworn of the prify 
council, and ſoon afterwards created earl of Bath. He had 
Vor. X. KE 
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| ogg lived in the very focus of popularity, and was reſpected 

zs the chief bulwark againſt the energachments of the crown: 
but, from the moment he accepted a title, all his fayour 
with the people was at an end, and the well of his life was 
ſpent in contemning that applauſe which he no longer could 
ecure. Dying without iſlue June 8, 764, his title be- 
came extin&t; and, his only ſon haying died fome time 
before in Portugal, the paternal eſtate devolved to his brother, 
lieutenant- general Pulteney. Beſides the great part he bore 

in < The Craftſman,” he was the author of many political 
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man of his time was ſuppoſed to exceed him, 


Hawkins PURCELL. (HNA v), an eminent muſician, was fon of 
Rifof Mo Henry Purcell, and nephew of Thomas ,Purgelly: both 
gentlemen of the Royal Chapel at the reſtoration of Charles! 4 
and born in 1658. Who his firſt inſtructors were, is not 
clearly aſcertajned, being only fix years old when his father 
died; but the inſcription on Blow's monument, in which 
Blow is called his maſter, gives at leaſt room to ſuppoſe, 
that Purcell, upon quitting the chapel, might, for. the pur- 
poſe of completing his ſtudies, become the pupil of Blow. 
However this be, Purcell ſhone early in the ſcience of muſi- 
cal compoſition; and was able to write correct harmony at 
an age when to perform choral ſervice is all that can be 
expected. In 1676, he was appointed organiſt of Weſt- 
minſter, though. then but eighteen; and, in 1682, be- 

came one of the organiſts of the Chapel Royal. 
In 1683, he publiſhed twelve ſonatas for two violins and 
a baſs, for the organ and harpficord ; in the preface to which 
he tells us, that he has faithfully endeavoured a juſt imi- 
c tation of the moſt famed Italian maſters, principally to 
cc bring the ſeriouſneſs and gravity of that ſort. of muſic 
* into vogue and reputation among our countrymen, , whoſe 
& humour it is time now ſhould begin to loath the levity and 
. Ibid. „ balladry of our neighbours,” From the Rand theſe 
4% kr. compoſitions of Purcell, it is not improbable, that the ſona- 
tas of Baſſani, and perhaps other Italians, were the models 
© after which he formed them; for as to Corelli, it is not 
clear that any thing of his had got abroad fo early as 1683. 
© Before the work is a very ſine print of the author, his age 24, 
without the name of either painter or engraver, but ſo little 
like -that prefixed to the Orpheus Britannicus, after 3 
painting of Cloſterman, at thirty-ſeven, that they hardly 
ſerm to be repreſentations of the ſame perſon, 


As 


pamphlets; in, the drawing up and compoſing of which no 
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As Purcell had received his education in the ſchool of a 
choir, the natural bent of his ſtudies was towards church- 
muſic : Services he ſeemed to neglect, and to addict himſelf 
to the compoſition of * Anthems.” An ünthem of his, 
c Bleſſed ate they that fear the Lord, was compoſed on a 
very extraordinary occaſion. Upon the pregnancy of: James 
the II's queen, ſuppoſed or real, in 1687, proclamation was 
iſued for a thankſgiving; and Purcell, being one of the 
organiſts of the Chapel Royal, was commanded to com- 
poſe the anthem. The anthem, They that go down to 
the ſea in fhips,?” was likewiſe owing to a 2 acci- 
dent. It was compoſed at the requeſt of Mr. Goſtling, ſub- 
. of St. Paul's, who, being at ſea with the king and the 
duke of Fork, and in great danger of being calt away, 
providentially eſcaped. This Mir. Goſtling often had the Hawkins, 
honour: of ſinging; with Charles II. the duke of York ac- . 
1 them on the guĩtar: not anthems, however, as 
be ſuppoſed ;. ſor it no where appears, = 
Charles 2 1 conſidered muſic i in any other view, than as an 
incentive to mirtd. ; 
Among the © Letters of Tow Ben from the Dead to 
« the Living,” is one from Dr. Blow to Henry Purcell, in 
which it is humorouſly obſerved, that perſons of their pro- 
feflion are ſubjeR& to an equal attraction from the church and 
the play IONS and are therefore im a fituation reſembling 
that of Mahomet's tomb, which is faid to be ſuſpended be- 
tween heaven and earth. This remark does fo truly apply Hawking, 
to Purcell, that it is more than probable his ks fitua- [-49%— 
tion gave occafion to it: for he-was ſcarcely known to the works, 
world, before be became, in the exerciſe . his calling, ſo vol. i. 
equally divided between both, che church and the theatre, 
that neither the church, the tragic, nor the comic muſe 
could call him her own. In a pamphlet, intituled « Roſ- - 
* cius Anglicanus, or an Hiſtorical View of the Stage,” 5 
written by — the prompter, and publiſhed in 1708, + 
we have 2 account of ſeveral plays and entertainments, the | 
1 ge 18 W r e compoſed 
Purcell. 8 * 
In rögt, che opera of of © Dioclefian® was publiſhed by + 
Purcell, wick a dedication to Charles duke of Somerſet, in 
which he obſerves, that muſic is yet but in its nonage, 2 
forward child, which gives hope ee 
« after in England, when the maſters of it ſhall-ind more 


Map wn and that it is now Itahan, which 
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te to give it ſomewhat more of gaiety and faſhion.” But it 


is not within our plan to enumerate particularly the pro- 
ductions of Purcell: they, who would know more of him 
and his works, may hgve” recourſe to Sir John Hawkins'z 
„ Hiſtory of Muſic,” referred to above. He died the 21ſt 
of November, 1695, of a conſumption or lingering di. 
temper, as it ſhould ſeem ; for his will, dated the 1ſt, re. 
Cites, 'that he was then © very fl in conftitution, but of 
e ſound mind:” and his premature death was a ſcverc 
affliction to the lovers of his art. His friends, in conjunc. 
tion with his widow, for whom and his children he had not 
been able to make any great proviſion, were anxious to raiſe 
a monument of his fame: for which end they ſelected, chief. 
ly from his compoſitions for the theatre, ſuch ſongs as had 
deen woſt favoutably received, and, by the help of a ſub- 
ſeription of twenty ſhillings each perſon, publiſhed, in 1698, 
that well-known” work the Orpheus Britannicus, with 
a dedication to his good friend'and patroneſs lady Howard, 
who had been his ſchelar?T!:!?! . 
He was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, and on a tablet 
fixed to a pillar is the following inſeription: 
Rnd and. en agg, Sz, 
Henry PURCELL, Ely 
1 Who left this life, 1 
And is 


» + " 


gone to that bleſſed place, 
Where only his harmony _._ 
N can be exceeded, . 
O'biit 21mp die Novembris, _ 
Anno ætatis ſuæ 37mo, _ 
Annoque Domini 1695. 


w ra- pURCHAS SAMUEL), a learned: Engliſh .divine, and 


N. v 


s, vol i— compiler of a valuable collection of voyages, was born at 
iographia 
daunica. 


Thaxſtead in Eſſex in 1577, and educated at Cambridge. 
In 1604, he was inſtituted to the vicarage of Eaſtwood in 
Eſfex ;; but, leaving the cure of it to his brother, went and 
lived in London, the better to carry on the great work be 
had undertaken. He publiſhed the firſt volume in 1613, and 
the four laſt in 1625, under this title: Purchas his Pil- 
« primage, or Relations of the World, and the Religions 
obſerved in all ages and places diſcovered from the Crea- 
tion unto'this-preſent.” In 1615, be was incorporated 
at Oxford, as he ſtood at Cambridge, bachelor of Divinity; 
und a little before, had been collated to the rectory of St. 
8 ; ö 1. 8 
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Martin's Ludgate, in London. He was alſo chaplain to 
Abbot, abp. of Canterbury. By the publiſhing of his books, 


he brought himſelf into debt: however, he did not die in 
priſon, as ſome have aſſerted, but in his own houſe, and 


about 1628. His pilgrimages, and the learned Hackluyt's 
Voyages, led the way to all other collections of that kind; 
and have been juſtly valued and eſteemed. Boiſſard, a 
learned foreigner, has given a prodigious character of Pur- 
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chas : he ſtyles him “ a man exquiſitely ' ſkilled in lan- In Biblieth, 


« guages, and all arts divine and human; a very great phi- 
« loſopher, hiſtorian, and divine; a faithful preſbyter of the 
« church of England; very famous for many excellent 
« writings, and eſpecially for his vaſt volumes of the Eaſt 
« and Welt Indies, written in his native tongue.” 14 


PUTEANUS (Exveros), a very diſtinguiſhed ſcholar, | 
was born at Venlo in Gelderland in 1574, and began his 


ſtudies at Dort; whence he removed to Cologne, where he 
ſtudied rhetoric, and went through à courſe of philoſophy in 


Joannis 
Bort d. 


the college of Jeſuits. '* He went afterwards to ſtudy the law BaylsDiA, 
at Louvain, and took the degree of bachelor there in 1597, Pra- 


He improved very much by Lipfius's lectures, who con- 


ceived a great efteem for him. I he ſame year he went into 


italy, and. continued; ſome time in the houſe of John Fer- 
nand de Velaſcos, governor of the Milaneze ; whence he re- 
moved to Padua, but returned to Milan in 1601, being then * 


choſen profefibr of eloquence there. He gained a great re- 
putation, and was promoted to the honour of being hiſto- 
riographer to his Catholic majeſty : and, in 1603, the 


of Rome admitted him and his poſterity: among her patri- 
cians. In 1604, he commenced doctor of law at Milan: 
be took alfo a wife the ſame year, by whom he had many 


children. He commends her and his children very much in 
his letters: in one, written in 1626, he tells his friend, that 
nothing is more 2 than a good wife; I ſpeak it by 
experience,“ ſays he; mine appears always young and 
*« beautiful to me, becauſe, though ſhe has often had chil- 
« dren, yet ſhe ſtill preſerves the flower of her youth, and 


the charms of her perſon.” This, however, adds Bayle, 
to the wiſh of a Roman poet. Puteanus's _ 
young and beautiful to her huſband, be- 


did not come u 
wife appeared ſtill 
cauſe the was ſtill really ſo: but the great point for a woman 
is, to appear young and handſome, even when the is ao 
longer ſo. In 1606, he removed from Milan to Louvain, 
being appointed to ſucceed to the pre s chair, which 
EH > K k 3 | Juſtus 
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PUTEANUS. 


Juſtus Lipſius had filled with ſo. much glory. He waz very 
much conſidered in the Low Countries, and enjoyed the 
titles of hiſtoriographer to the king of Spain, and counſellor 
to the archduke Albert: he was even appointed governor of 
the caſtle of Louvain, in which place he died in 1646. 

He was the author of an immenſe number of works, moſt 
of which however are ſmall: and no man ſeemed ever more 
perſiaded;than he of the maxim of à Greek poet, that a 
great book is always a great evil.“ He affected to inter- 
ſperſe his writings with ſtrokes of wit, and ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded pretty well, but was often guilty of puns and quib- 
bles. He publiſhed a book in 1633, While there was a truce 
negotiating between his Catholic majeſty and the United 
Provinces, intituled, “ Statera Belli & Pacis, The Balance 
6 of Peace and War:“ in. which, ſays Bayle, he ſhewed 
himſelf better acquainted with the true initereſt of his Catholic 
majeſty, than they who applied themſelves ſolely to ſtate- 
affairs. It made a great noiſe, and had like to have ruined 
a him: for he ſpoke with too much freedom of things which 
policy ſhould have kept ſecret,” G. Voſſius, his good friend, 

in the concluſion of a letter, wherein he expreſſes his fears 

for Puteanus, ſays, Would to God he were obliged to hear 

* only what Phalaris is reported to have ſaid to Steſicho- 

Voll. Epiſt. & rus, on an occaſion pretty much like this: Mind only the 
in» gret, Muſes, your labours will be glarious prongs kT 


dated July. 


1633. The commendations beſtowed on him by the learned, and 
tie honours done him by ſome princes, may be ſeen in Blount's 
Cenſura Authorum Celebriorum, and “ Bullart's Aca- 

demie des Sciences: in the latter bf which may be read 

Tom. II. the following paſſage. It was the prodigious learning of 
F. 220 „ Puteanus, Which, having won the heart of Urban VIII. 
determined that great Pope to ſend him his picture in a 
golden medal, very heavy, with ſome copies of his works, 
<< It was that ſame learning, which engaged cardinal Fre- 
„ deric Borromeo to receive him into his palace, when he 
<« returned to Milan, It was alſo his learning, which 
% made him tenderly beloved by the count de Fuentes, 
% governor of Milan; and afterwards by the archduke Al- 
<« bert, who, having promoted him to Juſtus Lipſius's chair, 
admitted him alſo moſt honourably into the number of his 
1 «« counſellors. . Laſtly, it was his learning, which made 
FO % him ſo much eſteemed in the chief courts of Europe, 
Es « and occaſioned almoſt all the princes, the learned men, 
& che ambaſſadors of kings, and the general of armies, tv 
give him proofs of their regatd in the letters they 14 
wy * 3; | — 5 * . im; 
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he was the moſt communicative man alive. The preſident 


PUT'EANUS. —_ 


« him; of which above ſixteen thouſand were found in his 
« libratyy/ All placed ia 4 regular order, He had the glory 
e to ſave the king of Poland's life, by explaining an enig- 
«- matical. writing drawn up in unknown characters, which 
« no man could read or underſtand, and which contained 
« the-ſcheme of a conſpiracy againſt that prince. 

His works are divided into Fre volumes foljo, the ſecond 
of which contains his letters; beſides which, another collec- 
tion of letters was publiſhed at Louvain in 1662, by the care 
of his. ſon-in-law Xiſtus Anthony Milfer, governor of the 
caſtle of Louvain,  Puteanus was charged with writing a 
ſatire againſt our James I, intituled, . If, Cafauboni Corona 
« Regis, &c.“ but falſely: it is now thoroughly believed, 
that Scioppius as the author of that moſt bitter and out- 
mes „(nn Eh 0 26 F 
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PUY |(PeTzR de), a very learned Frenchman; was born 
of a good family at Paris in 1583. His knowledge and 
„learning,“ ſays Voltaire, “were ſingularly uſeful to the 

« ſtate. He laboured more than any one, to diſcover 

<« charters and old records, by which the king's rights over 

e other ſtates might be aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. He de- 

<« veloped and cleared up the origin of the Salique law. He 

t proved, that the liberties of the Gallican church were 

« nothing but a portion of the ancient rights of the ancient 

“ churches. His © Hiſtory:of the 'Teniplars* ſhews, that 

« ſome of the order were culpable ; but that the condemna- 

c“ tion of the whole, and the deſtruction of ſo many knights, 

<« was one of the moſt horrible injuſtices that ever was com- 
« mitted.” He was the author of 'near'a dozen works, of Effai for 
a ſimilar caſt, and chiefly calculated for political purpoſes. e | 
He died in 1652, univerſally lamented, and particularly by 
the learned ; for he was not only a Jover of his country, but 
a lover of learning. He uſed, like Menage, to have ftated 
aſſemblies held; and learned converſations carried on, in his 
houſe z and, out of his immenſe collections and treaſures, 


de Thou loved him as bimfelf. —— 5m" 
_ PYLE (Tuomas, M. A.), fon of a clergyman, was Gear, Mag 
born at Stodey, near Holt, Norfolk, in 1674; he was educated 21 . 
at Caius College, Cambridge; and ſetved the town of 8% 
King's Lynn in the capacities of curate, leQurer, and mi- - - 
nifter, from his admiſſion into orders till his deceaſe in 13 ͥ 2 
diſcharging the ſeveral duties of his office with unremitted in- 
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duſtry and perfect integrity. His ſole aim was to amend or th: 

improye his auditors. | For this purpoſe he addrefled' himſelf, | it 

not to their paſſions, dut to their underſtandings and con- fri 

ſciences. He judicioufly preferred u plainneſs, united with it 

a force of expreſſion, to all affectatioſt of elegance or rhe- cle 

torical ſublimity.. [Beſide which, he ſpoke his diſcourſes ter 

with ſo juſt and animated a tone of voice, as never failed to in 

gain univerſal attention. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf early in m: 

hte, by engaging in the Bangorian Controverſy which for 

he did ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the late Biſhop Hoadly, rel 

| that the ſaid Riſhop not only gave him a prebend, and pro- flu 

| cured” him a reſidentiaryſhip in the church of Sarum, but f 

| made two\of his fons prebendaries of Wincheſter. Mr, Pyle 4 
afterwards publiſhed his Pataphraſe on the Acts, and all 6 
'1 the Epiſtles,” in the manner of Dr. Clarkez a work «2 
Þ which has pafſed through many editions, and is exccedingly 6 
; well adapted to the uſe and inſtruction. of Chriſtian families; yy 
iy as it contains in N wg ſhort;compaſs, the ſubſtance of what 64 
4 bad been written by ing commentators. The ſame 9 
4 character is due to his Paraphraſe on the Revelation of St. 0 
1 « John,” and on the Hiſtorical Books of the Old Tefta- 4 
A „ ment.” All admirably-conduce- to the valuable end for & « 
3 which they were intended, to render the true meaning of 
bt | Scripture more eaſy and familiar to-the-apprehenſion of alt I 
1 readers. Three volumes of bis Sermons” have alſo been bor 
3 lately. printed; but that he himſelf” had no deſign of com- the 
. mitting them to the preſs is ſomewhat: probable from the fol- pen 
i lowing remarkable er en Ox et pn omen them to be ter 
0 the genuine offspring of his on extraordinary genius, mal 
1 namely, that he compoſed them with the greateſt facility con 
+4 _ and expedition, amidſt the interruptions of a numerous ſur- Ma 
ol _-  reunding family. To be celebrated as a preacher, was the was 
\M natural conſequence of his nervous language and ſpirited de- neſt 
il; livery.- And it may be added, that he was. no leſs juſtly ad- any 

_ mired as a faithful friend, as an agreeable companion, as a and 

man of the moſt liberal ſentiments, and ſo free from all pride this 


TR. and conceit of his own abilities, that he was apt to pay a 
d leſerence to the opinions of many perſons much inferior to 
© himſelf, What he eſteemed one principal advantage and 
mwmappineſs of bis life was, that he lived not only in\triendſ{hip, 
baut in familiar correſpondence, with ſeveral of the moſt ex- 
ceœllent divines of his time, particularly, Biſhop Hoadly, Dr. upon 
„Samuel Clarke,. and Dr. Sykes. Now as that worthy pre- like, 
la in his pneommon: modeſty, declared to the world, that he v 
be wicked to be diſtinguiſbed after death by no higher os, uſed 
; 3 pg | e fy ps | 7 . 
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than The Friend of Dr. Clarke,” we may ſurely 
it as no ſmall honour to the late Mr. Pyle, that he was 
friend of both thoſe eminent men. Upon the whole, 

it is paying no more than a fair tribute to his 
clergyman and an author, if we rank him a thoſe c | Nt 
temporaty luminaries of the church of England who appeared f 7 


FEET, 


in the beginning of the preſent century; and who, with a 1 


manly indiſference to all uſeleſs notions, and a rational zeal . wi 
for what is truly important, ſtudied to ſet forth the Chriftian 1 
religion in its ſimple native dignity, and to give it its due in- 
fluence upon the hearts and lives of all men. 8 ? 
The following teſtimonials may be recorded to his honour : 
«6 FFF and wortky, as well xe a fvely aud Gore By 
« entertaining man. To be ſure, his ſucceſs has not been equal 7 fl. yuh 
“ to his merit, which-yet, perhaps, is in ſome meaſure owing 
« to himſelf ʒ for that very impetuoſity of fpirit which, under 
proper government, renders him the agreeable creature he 
« js, has, in foe eee of life, gor the 1 better of 
“him, and hurt his views. Archbifbop 5 
Dr. Sydall, with Mr. Pyle, ſen. IG were the two 
<« beſt ſcholars I ever examined for holy orders while I was 
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PYRRHO, an eminent of antiquity, Was Diogen. 
born atlas um Souridhed in eh rune of Alexander, choing Lene. 

the 110th Olympiad. He was at firft a painter; — 
pening on ſome writings of Democritus, applied himielf af- 
terwards ta. philoſophy. Anaxarchus, the Abderite, was his 
maſter; whom he attended ſo far in his travels, that he even 
converſed with the Gymnoſopbiſts in India, and with the 
Magi. He eſtabliſhed a ſect, whoſe fundamental 

was, that there is nothing true or falſe, right or wrong, ho- = 

neſt or diſhoneſt, juſt or unjuſt; that there is no ſtandard in 

any thing, ee „ 

and that uncertainty and doubt be long to every thing. From 

this continual ſeeking after truth, and never finding it, the 

ſect obtained the name of Sceptic; aun called 
Pyrrhorian, from its founder. 

The Dr was 

very ridiculous, as the ancients have deſcribed it. He ſhun- 

ned nothing, nor took any care, but went ſtraight forward 
upon every thing. Chariots, - S 
like, mored not nim to turn the leaſt out of the ; but 2 
de was always ſaved by his friends that followed him. I ene 


;uled to walk out alone, and * thewed himblf w ber 
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of hiv own fimily, Ee feed u flats of the utmeſt indife. | 
rence, infomuch that he held-it wrong to be moved with any | 


| thing. | Anaxatchus. happening to fall into a ditch, Pyrrho 
went on, without offering to help. him, or ſhewing; the leaſt 
emotion: which, when fome blamed, An is faid to 


have commended as worthy of a philoſopher. Another time, 


| being at ſeain a ſtorm, and all around him being dejected 
and confounded, he very quietly and | compoſedly ſhewed 


them a pig feeding in the ſhip, and ſuid, that „ a wiſe man 


« ought to be ſettled in the ſame undiſturbanco. ?: 
"This fort of wiſdorti, whatever might be pronounced up. 


dn it in an age of common ſenſe, exalted Pyrrho to ſo much 


honour with his fellow-citizens, that they made him chief 
prieſt, and on his account paſſed a decree of immunity fot 
all philoſophers. He died at ninety; years of ages leaving no- 
thing behind him in iy hs : but'a ſummary of his princi- 
ples is tranſmitted to us by Sextus Empiricus,” an acute and 
learned author of his ſect, whoſe © Pyrrhonee hypotheſes,” ot 
three books of the ſceptic philoſophy, are tranſlated. by out 
learned Stanley, and inſerted in bis valuable and uſeful work, 
Of the Lives and Opinions of the Philoſophers.” Epicu- 
rus is ſaid to have admired the .converſation of Pyrrho, and 


* 


to have been continually queſtioning him. 


PYTHAGORAS, one of the gteateſt men of antiquity, 


came into the world towards the 47th Olympiad; four de- 
ſcents from Numa, as Dionyſius of E — hr" 6 has proved; 
that is, abbut 590 years before Chriſt, His father Mne- 
morchus of Samos, who was a graver by trade, and dealt 
in rings and: other trinkets, went with his wife to Delphi, 


ty and wiſdom, and: whoſe life 
would be a blefling to poſterity. Mnemarchus obeyed the 


great qualities which appeared in bim early, ſoon regarded 
0 2 Spokes ſent into the wotld for the benefit of 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


_Bawds, in the mean time, afforded no philoſophers ca- 
pable of ſatisfying his ardent thirſt after knowledge; and 
therefore, at eight>en, he reſolved to travel in queſt of them 
elſewhere. . The ſame of Pherecydes drew bim firſt to the 
ſand of Byres ; whence be went to Miletus, where be con- 
verſed with Thales. Then he went to Pheœnicia, and 
ſtayed ſome time at Sidon, the place of his birth; and from 
Sidon into Egypt, where Thales and Solon had been before 


and, after having kept bim ſome time at his court, gave 

him letters for the og 05 of Heliopolis. The Egyptians 
were very jealous of their ſciences, which they very rarely 
imparted to ſtrangers, nor even to their own countrymen, 
till they Had made them paſs through the ſevereſt probations. 
The prieſts of Heliopolis ſent him to thoſe of Memphis ; and 
they directed him to the ancients of Dioſpolis, who, not dating 
to diſobey the king, yet unwilling to break in upon their 
own laws and cuſtoms, received Pythagoras into a kind of 
noviciate; hoping he would ſoon be deterred from farther 
purſuits, by the rigorous rules and ceremonies, which were 
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u a neceſſary inttoduction to their m But they were 
id deceived ; Pythagoras went through all with wonderful pa- 
tience, ſo far as even to admit the circumciſion, if ſome au- 
thors are to be credited. | 
5 After having remained -five years in Egypt, he 
le. went to Babylon, afterwards to Crete, and thence to Spar- 
d; ta, to inſtruct himſelf in the laws of Minos and L. | 


— 
be Then he returned to Samos; which, under the ty 


ur- rr £ 
ra- tion with this prince, ſpoke with ſo much eloquence and 


m- wiſdom, that Leo was at once raviſhed and furprifed. He 


to aſked him at length, what profeſſion he followed? Py- 
who tha anſwered, None, but that he was a ” 
life For, difpleaſed with the lofty title of ſages and wile men, 
| the which his profeffion had hitherto aſſumed, he it in- 
eing 


to one more modeſt and humble, calling himſelf a philaſo- 
pher, that is, a lover of wiſdom. Leo aſked him, what 


7 -, fa 


him. Amas, king of Egypt, received him very kindly ; 
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PYTHAGORA'S. 


«Fame nor profit, but only to enjoy the wonderful ſpec. 
* tacl and to fee and Wow i Aa in it; ſo In 
„ like manner, come into the world as into a place of pub. 
<« lic meeting, Where ſome toil after glory, others after 
„ gain, and a few, contemning riches and vanity, apply 
* ſelves to the ſtudy of nature. Thele laſt” ſays bs, 
„ are they, whom I call philoſophers :“ and he thought 
them by far the nobleſt of the human kind, and the only part 
which ſpent their lives ſuitably to their nature; for he was 
wont to ſay, that * man was created to know and to con- 
remplate,” f... Rd OE OUS: + 
From Peloponneſus he paſſed into bows and ſettled at 
Croton ʒ where the inhabitants having ſuffered great loſs in 
a battle with the Lacrians, degenerated from induſtry and 
courage into ſoftneſs and effeminacy. Pythagoras thought it 


a taſk worthy of himſelf to reform this city; and accord- 


ingly began to preach to the inhabitants all manner of vir- 
tues; and, though he naturally met at firſt with great oppo- 
Kfition, yet at length he made ſuch ani 1 9 22 
ers, that the magiſtrates themſelves, aſtoniſhed at the ſoli 
dity anꝗ ſtrength of reaſon with which he ſpake, prayed bim 
to interpoſe in the affairs of the government, and to give 
fuch advices as he ſhould judge expedient for the good of 
the ſtate. When Pythagoras had thus reformed the manners 
of the citizens by preaching, and eſtabliſhed the city by wiſe 
and prudent counſels, he -bethought himſelf of laying ſome 
foundation of the wiſdom he proſeſſed; and, in order to eſta- 
bliſh his ſect, opened a ſchool. It is not to be wondered, 
that a crowd of diſciples offered themſelves to a man, of 
-whoſe wiſdom ſuch prodigious effects had been now ſeen 
and heard. They came to him from Greece and from Italy; 
but, for fear of poyring the treaſures of wiſdom into un- 


found and corrupt veſſels, he received not indifferently all 


that preſented themſelves, but took time to them': for 
ane, ir re, e ee, to make a 
Mercury; ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius ; that is, all 
minds are not alike capable of knowledge. 
He gave his diſciples the rules of the Egyptian prieſts, and 


 cadured. He at firſt enjoined them a five years ſilence, 
\ * _ during which they were only 10 bear; after which, leave 


was given them to ſtart queſtions, and to propoſe doubts. 
They wefe not, however, to prate without bounds and mea- 
ſure: for he often faid to them, “ Either hold your peace, 
or utter#thiogs more worth than ſilence; * 
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« ſittle in many words, but much in few.” Having gone 
through the probation, they were obliged, before they were 
admitted, to bring all their fortune into the common ſtock, 
which was managed by perſons choſen on purpoſe, and 
called economiſts : if any retired from the ſociety, he 
often carried away with him more than he brought in. He 
was, however, immediately regarded by the reſt as a dead per- 
ſon, his obſequies made, and a tomb raiſed for him: which 
ſort of ceremony was inſtituted, to deter others from leaving 
the ſchool, by ſhewing, that if a man, after having entered in- 
to the ways of wiſdom, turns aſide and forfakes them, it is 
in vain for him to believe himſelf Ring, he is dead. He Ti 4 
CCC | 
4 v ive.” „ > 

_ The i we have ſaid, were very reſerved in diſ- 
covering the ſecrets of their philoſophy and theology; and 
this reſervedneis they believed to be recommended to them 
by the example of their gods, | id never be ſeen 


expreſſions, which, under 2 ſenſe plain and fimple, included 


clearneſs ordinary diſcoucie,- be thought: very to 
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works that are cited of him, there are not only books d 


phyſic, and books of morality, like that contained in what 
are called his “ Golden Verſes,” but treatiſes of politics and 
theology. All theſe works are loſt : but the vaſtneſs of his 
mind, and the greatneſs of his parts, appears from the wonder 
ful wa be did. He delivered, as antiquity: relates, ſeveral 
cities of Italy and of Sicily from the yoke of flavery;; he ap. 

ed ſeditions in others; and he foftened the manners, and 

ght to temper the moſt ſavage and unruly humours; of ſe. 


veral people and ſeveral. tyrants. Phalaris, the tyrant of Si. 
_ cily, is ſaid to have been the only one who could withſtand the 


remonſtrances of Pythagoras; and he, it ſeems, was ſo en- 
raged at his lectures, that he ordered him to be put to death, 
But though the reaſonings of the philoſopher could make no 
Impreſſion on the tyrant, yet they were ſufficient to re-ani- 
mate the Cretans, and to put them upon a bold aQion, 
In ſhort, Phalaris was killed the ſame day that he had fixed 
for the death of Pythagoras. 
had a great veneration for marriage; and there- 
fore himſelf married at Croton, Theano, daughter of 
Brontinus, one of the chief of that city. He had by her two 
ſons, Arimneſtus and Telauges; which laſt ſucceeded: his 
father in his ſchool, and was the maſter of Empedocles. He 
had likewiſe one daughter, named Damo, who was diſtin- 


guiſhed by her learning as well as her virtues, and wrote an 
excellent commentary upon Homer. It is related, that Py- 


thagoras had given her ſome of his writings, with expreſs 
commands not to impart them to any but thoſe of his own 


family; to which Damo was ſo ſcrupulouſly obedient, that 
even when ſhe was reduced to extreme' poverty, ſhe refuſed 


z great ſum of money for them. Some have indeed aſſert- 
ed, and Plutarch among them, that Pythagoras never wrote 


any thing; but this opinion is contradicted by others, and 


Plutarch is ſuppoſed to be miſtaken. Whether he did or 
no, it is certain that whatever was written by his firſt diſci- 


< io.” His authority alone, though unſupported by reaſon, 
"2 or reaſon 


paſſed with them f. itſelf : and certainly nothing 
could the they had for him. They Locked on 
hig is the moſt perfect image of God among men; and 
be preſerved in the minds of his 
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diſeiples all the majeſty of 
le 
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that divine image, His houſe was called the temple of Ce- 
res, and his court- yard the temple of the Muſes ; and, when 
he went into towns, it was faid he went thither, 05 to 
« teach; men, but to heal them.” 

Pythagoras yas perſecuned in the laſt years of his BG 20d 
died à $ragical death. | There was at Croton a young man 
called. Coloms whom a noble birth and opulence had ſo puſf- 
ed. up with: pride, that he thought he ſhould ff wire to 
Pythagoras in offering to be bis diſciple. The philoſopher 
did not meaſure the merit of men by theſe exterior things; 
and therefore, finding in him at the bottom much — | 
and wickedneſs, refuſed to admit him. This enraged Cylon 
to the laſt degree, who ſought nothing but revenge; and, 
having rendered as many perſons diſaffected to P 25 
L 
gates, and ſurrounding the bouſe where he was teaching, ſet 
fire, Pythagoras had the luck to eſcape, and — 
took the way to Loris; but the Locrians, fearing the en- 

| who war a man of power, deguted their 
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the tumult of Metapontum, or, as others ſay, was ſtarved 
FFC 


precepts ; and their admiration of him was fo great, that, 
lang after his death, baving receiyed an oracle, which com- 
manded them to erect ſtatues in honour of the moſt wiſe and 
the moſt valiant of the Greeks, they erected two brazen ſta- 
tues, one to Alcibiades as the mott valiant, and the other to 
BOG: nag e rg E 
the two moſt excellent men Greece ever produced, So- 
crates and Plato, followed his doctrine, and his method «© 
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MN, explaining it z and that it was only by marching in his foot- 3 
ng — veay 66 i fo deeply into rrulds and. r. 3 
on proached fo to wiſdom. To conclude, if we mea= = 
ind ture the of a phileſopher by the duratian of his d | 
of 9 y the extent of its propagation, nothing; eak 

hat __ 
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equal that of Pythagoras, ſince moſt of his opinions are at 
this day literally followed in the greateſt part of the world. 
The ſect of Pythagoras ſubſiſted till towards the end of the 
reign' of Alexander the Great. About that time the Aca- 
demy and the Lycæum united to obſcure and ſwallow up the 
Italic ſect, which till then had held up its head with ſo 
much glory, that Iſocrates writes, We more admire, at 
this day, a Pythagorean when he is ſilent, than others, 
“ even nbd - moſt eloquent, when they ſpeak.” However, 
in after-ages, there were here and there ſome diſciples of 
Pythagoras, but they were only particular perſons, who ne- 
ver made any ſociety; nor had the Pythagoreans any more 
a public ſchool. We find {till extant a letter of Pythagoras 
to Hiero, tyrant of Syracuſe; but this letter is certainly 
ſuppoſititious, Pythagoras 3 dead before Hiero 
was born. What are called“ The golden Verſes of Py- P 
4“ thagoras, whoſe author is unknown, have been fre- an 
quentiy publiſhed, and . Hierocles's Commentary,“ with an 
a Latin verſion” and notes. Mr. Dacier tranflated them pel 
into French, with notes, and added the Lives of Pytha- wa 
44 goras and Hierocles;“ and this work was publiſhed in Wl th 
Engliſh, the Golden Verſes” being tranſlated from the but 


: Greek by N. Rowe, Eſq; in 1707, 8vo,” It is chiefly the 
from Dacier's - Life of Pythagoras, that the preſent me- tha 
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FYFVADRATUS, a diſciple of che apoſtles, according Care's Hr 
6 uſebius and Jerome, and biſhop of Athens, where * 
he Was born, or at leaſt educated. About the year 125, 
when the emperor Adrian wintered at Athens, and Was 
there initiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries, a perſecution 
aroſe againſt / the Ohriſtians, during which their biſhop 
Publius iſuffered martyrdom. Quadratus ſucegeded him; 
and, in order to ſtop the perſecution, compaſed an Apo- 
<«< Jogyor' the Chriſtian Faith, and preſented it to the em. 
perorl This 4. Apology,” which had the dgſired effect, 
was entant in Euſebius's time, who tells us, ithat it ſhowed 
the genius of the man, and the true doctrine of the apoſtles; 
but weave only a ſmall fragment preſerved hy Kuſgbius in | 
the :4#h book of his hiſtory, wherein the author declares, + - -- 
that o none oudd doubt the truth of the mitacles of Jeſus 
<« Chrift, becauſe che perſans, healed and taiſed from the 
dead by him, had been ſenn, not only when he wrought 
< his, miracles, or while he Was upon earth, but even a very \ 
great while:after;his death; ſo that there are many,” ſays 
he, „ who. were yet living in our time.“ Valcüus, and 
others upon his authority, will have our Quadratus, who 1 
compoſed the . Apology, to be a different perſaon from 1 
Quadratus, the biſhop of Athens; but his arguments do not __ 
ſeem ſufficiently: grounded, and are therefore generally re- Fi 7 
jected. Jetome affirms them to be the ſame. Nothing 94 
certain can be collected concerning thę death of Quadra | 
tus; but it is ſuppoſed, that he was baniſhed rom Athens, 
and then put to variety of torments, under the reign of 


of „ 


There was alſo à very eloquent Athenian pbiloſopher, 
named Ariſtides; who preſented to the emperor Adrian, at WES 
the ſame time with -Quadratus, a volume in the form of RM; 
an apaglogy, for the Chriſtian religion; “ which,” days J& | 
rome, $4ſhows-. the learned how excellent a writer this; au- bw 1 
« thor was. The ſame ſerome obſerves, mat Ariſtides . {ai 
% not alter his, profeffom when the changed his religions”  - © Li; | 
; at his\5 Apology? a Was full of philoſophical | notions ; and : | | 
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QUADRATUS, 


chat it was afterwards imitated by Juſtin Martyr, It was 
extant in Euſebius's and Jerome 
There is ittle mention of Ariſtides by the anclents, ſo that 
nothing particular is known of him, 


QUAKERS, a fe of Cbriſtians, who appeared firſt in 
England, in the perſon of George Fox, about 1650, We 
— not de add made rticular in ſetting forth the principles of peo- 

own, and living among ourſelves ; but, as 


> — is a — —.— of dem in the firſt part of * Col. 


« her's Dictionary,“ which is there ſaid to have been ſent 
In dy themſelves, we think that the curious reader will be 


— 2 N it tranſcribed into this work of ours. 


* people, abuſively ſo called from the 
may read their rifs In Georg: 

* © Fares Som : „ and Williany Penn's Brief Account 
322 and Progreſs of tha People; and their 
ay, who hath compriſed their 
A dn hats, Some of the principal doc- 
< xrines held by this people are, That God hath given to al 
< men, without any exception, ſupernatural light, which 
< being obeyed, Re cd kad and that this light is 


2 every man that cometh 
he, Ke es to be regulated 


8 

* without which no man or wo- 
* man is able . Scriptures, 
<. which they believe were given by inſpiration of God, are 
to be preferred to all other writings extant in the world, 
< and do own them to be a ſecondary or ſubordinate rule of 
< faith and practice; but the light or Spirit of God they 
< believe is the primary rule, becauſe the Holy Scriptures 
< were given forth by, and do receive all their authority 
< from, the Holy Spirit: e F he-war 


= craſcd, but = meaſure or manifeſtation of the Spirit is 


$ time, but is now loſt, © 


, Tn. nn 


= x 


Worthies 
in Eſſex, 


« God, che 


to the life, Ib chat tlie reader may ſes f 


His pfigcipaf merit, however, with his 
Be we et being a very great Royalift, 


8 born ut 


QUARLES 


« not to entrench MEET 8 ws any Ae! in 
ec his works, or Any Nase wn again his duty to God, 
<« his neighbour, and himſe Thus, accord ing 0 Lang- 
baine, and others have 8 P the ſame teſtimonial, he 
was a very good man; but, in the ddr 8 of 
was alſo a very great man, and à moſt ex . e 

« Had be been contemporary,“ fays Fuller, & with Plato, 
<« that great .back-friend to poets, he would not-only have 


« ound to live, but anced bim to 0 office in his 
barred ,, profaneneſs, 


« commonwealth. Some poets, if de 
40 Gel, Wee and ſatiricalneſs, Sat & they; FAIR . — abuſe 


cut out in effect. Others only trade in wit at the ſecond 


e hand, being all for trandatigns, nothing cor JInvention, 
3 Our Quar was #200 the faults. of. the „a8 if 


« he had drank of Jordan inſtead of 9 and : pt on 
„Mount Olivet for his Pattiaffus ; "Wa Haley 15 his 
« own thvention.” His viſtble poeny; Tm Em- 
0 lems,” is excelleng, catching, therein the mens fapcy 


25 « ſorge men's ju ane usg "His' Verlesen Joes, = 
$7 


4 through them the © anguiſh of his foul; Lon + to the 
« advice of St. Hierome, v#rba vertebap ii in oper a I prac- 
« tifed che Job he had defertbed,® “ ah 

By one wife our author Rad eichteen children, whereof 
one named John, a poet alſo, Was born in'Bilex in 1624 5 


atmitted into Exeter college, * N. In N 3 bete art N 


for Charles I. within the tle wiya 
terwards a-eaptain in one of pon 
ruin of the king's affairs, he zel to Ag in A 1 fe 
condition, where he wrote ſeyeral things purely for ar 
tenance ; and afterwargs 5 gp beyon the eas. e 152 
turned, and died of the p at London in 1665. Same 
2 efteemed him a foe pri and peihaßs he was not 


entirely deſtitute of genius, which would hive ap row to 


more advantage, if it had been duly and proper e 
teh, 59 


. eee): << rind yas 
r 0 nba te be 1885 
| om ez his taſte and inclination 

Ee reed (him i EO es his E Ks 
dis art Rubens became” a * painter. 
7 "Te TY Hiſtory, 
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© M's their neighbours, have their tongues. 
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- landſcape, and ſome architecture, were what he 
ally applied himſelf to: his learning frequently ap- 
peared in his productions He did ſeveral grand perform- 
andes in Anttrerp, and tte places thereabouts, for churches 


and palaces: and thotgh he” aimed at nothing more than 


rhe pleafure he took in ths exerciſe of painting, yet when He 
died he left behind hint a very great character for Mkill/arid 
merit in his art. He lived to he very old, which is not com- 
mon to painters: their profeſſion not being at all favourable 
to Jengti of days. He ſeff a ſon of his own name, a painter, 
whol& works were eſteemed, and may be ſren in differene 
parts of Italy: and a nepheuy Artus Quellinus; who was aw 
excellent artiſt in ſculpture,” and who eveecuted the fine 
pieces of catved work in the town - hall at Amſterdam, en- 


QUERNO {(Canrivs), an Hafan poet, was bor at 
Monopohs in the Kingdom of Naples; and acquired in his 
early" eur a great facihty of making verſes; He came to 
Rome about 1 574, with a poem of twenty thouſand lines, 
called Alexiada.” Some young gentlemen of that city pro- 
ſeſſel great friendlhip to him: they treated him in the coun- 
cy And ar 7 feaſt crowned” him arch - poet; ſo that he was 
not known afterwards" by any other name. Leo X. ho 
upon certain orcaſions was no ſmall buffoon, delighted in 
his company, and cauſed him to be ſerved with meat from 
his on table; and Querno, being an excellent paraſite, hu- 
moufed him very exactly. He was obliged to make 2 diſ- 
tien extempore, upon whatever ſubject was given him; eren 
though he was at the time ill of the gout, with which he was 
extremely troubled. Once, when the fit was on him, he 
made this verſe, © Archipoeta facit verſus pro mille poetis 
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MATS 
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| tunate in being the ſubject of a great diviſion between his 
_ countrymen, and the.cauſes of many.quarrels among them; 


which, ſays Voltaire, thirty pages of his book, intituled, 
« Moral Reflections upon the New Teſtament, properly 


Siccle de qualified and ſoftened, would have prevented. He was a man 


1 very uncommon parts and learning. In 1675, he pub- 


Tom, li. 


liſhed the works of St. Leo, at Paris, in 2 vols, 4to. with 
notes and diſſertations; which, containing ſome things j 

defence of the ancient opinions of the Gallican church a Ant 
the novelties of the Roman, gave ſuch offence at e 
that the year following the work was condemned there by a 
decree of the inquiſition. Meeting with ;ſome troubles alſo 
in his own country, he retired in 1685 to Bruſſels; and 
Joined the celebrated Anthony Arnauld, Who lived in a kind 
of exile there, and whom Queſnel e to the time 
of his death, which happened in 1694. He had publiſhed, 


in 1671, Moral Reflections upon che New Teſtament;“ 


but theſe were only upon part of the New Teſtament; now 
he finiſhed the whole, and publiſhed it in 1687. This book 
contained ſome maxims which appeared favourable td Janſe- 
niſm ; but theſe were joined. with ſuch a multitude of pious. 
fentiments, and fo abounded in that ſoft perſuaſion Which 
wins the heart, that the work was received with uniyerſal 
approbation. The beauties of it appeared every-where-evi-. 
dent, and the exceptionable paſſages were Acud to be 
found. Several biſhops beſtowed: high encomiums on it, 


when ĩmperfect; which they repeated and, confirmed in the 


ſtrongeſt manner, when the author. had finiſhed it. Vol- 
taire knew for certain, as he tells us, that the Abbe Renau- 
dot, one of che moſt learned men in France, being at Rome 


de firſt year of Clement XT's pontificate, went one day to 


upon this Pope, who loved men of letters, and was him - 
2 man of learning; and found him reading Queſnel's 
This,“ ſaid his holineſs, (is anexcellent performance; 
ve have no one at Rome capable of writing in this man- 
ner; I with I could have the author near me: yet this 
very Pope in 1708 publiſhed a decree againſt it, and after- 
wards, in 1713, iſſued the famous bull Unigenitus, in which 
were condemned a hundred and one propoſitions. extracted 


Sy 


4 


8 * 


from it. We wult not, however, look upon this condem- 


nation of Clement XI. as a contradiction to the encomium 
he bad before given : it proceeded entirely from reaſons of 


fate. Theprelate in France, who ſhewed the ſtrongeſt and 
obation of this book, was cardinal de No- 


moſt ſincere 2 
ailles, f of Paris, He declared himſelf the patron 


of it, when biſhop of Chalons ; and it was Kc | 


QUESNEL.. 


Now the cardinal ſeveral of the pr rt 
not ay their perſua 


Jan eniſm, 9 
might n 

5 Bruffels Lare d. he joined Arnauld, and 
n Bio held of ths anſenifts : but the 
N powerful and prevalent, ſoon 

his ſolitude, T bins 26 2 feditious perſon : 


and they prevailed with the king himſelf to petition for the 
r ; which was in fa# 


ptocuring the condemnation of * Noailles, who had 
been the moſt zealous defender of the work. 


They perſe- 
cuted him alſo with Philip V. who was ſovereign of the Low 


9 as had before done Arnauld his maſter wich 
Xly. They hey obtained an order from. the 

Spain to religious exiles ; accord: 

iis ene the tos exe; adoring 


wrote 4 many 
lemic kind, as it is cafy to conceive, 


QUEVEDO (Fzaxcrsco Dt), an eminent Spaniſſ 2 
taor, was born at Madrid in 1570; —— 


different Finds of poetry: 


air, 


aking to a reader... EE Co 


ous and comical > the former conſiſt of pieces written un 


moral and religious ſubects; the mer are fanrical, full of 


wit, vivacity, and humour. He had a fingular force and 

re On which enabled him tn render the 

and barren ſubjects divervag, by cabellifhing Hem 

with n i 

or de wrote a great deal which was never inted, are com. 

kd HIS OT NEPEAN 
8 


3 and was not at all affected — 


LN rp N eſuits; whoſe 
Queſnel, occafioned him 
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Baillet, 


of pedes in 
Farne 


fed differtattorts to adit fpecles. Ie Was 


CU EVE DO. 


u ede. Toe 4 Plhatts" Epe pet, &f Bpabitt 
| Mas,” under which g an dat lth 1 is 
delten Was Coed by tHe cat of Joſt Gun ts 
Salas, who,” behdes Thbtt Notes iter e 1 pre- 
liſhed at Madrid, i 1686, 46, ald, has fince frequeirt! 
deen printed in Spal an N. Countries, th ton 


dm. el hamorous Part of dis prefer works have Bech trandlited 


1 


ſo conſummate 4 wit and pbet, yet he is ſaid to 


inte Friglih. The Viffens“ are a'fatire upon corruption 
of manners in all forts and degrees of People 3. ate full of 
Wit and morality ; and Have found fuch a reception, as to 
gd throwgh feveral editions. The remalnder of his'comical 
works, coftaining, & The Nigtt-Adventurer, or the Day- 
< Hater The Life of Paul the Spaniſh Sharper,” « The 
«© Netentve Knight and bis F piſtſes, „ The: Dog and 
„ Fever,” < A Proclamatiah by old Father Lime,“ © A 
„ Treatiſe of all Things Whatſbever, & Fortune in her 
„ Wits, or the Haur of all Men,“ were tranſlated from the 
Spar; ad publiftied is an Fogliſh dreſs at London, in 
7* 07, Ses. Stevens, the tranſlatot, ſeenis to have thought 
that he ould not {peak too highly of his Author ; he calls 
him * the —.— Quevedo; His works a real treaſute; the 
«- Sparitſh Ovid, from whom wit naturally lowed without 
<Fudy, and to Rom It was as caſy to write in verſe as in 
<c-profe.” © The Teverity of his fatires procured him many 
enemies, and brought him into great troubles. The count 
d'Olivares, favourite and prime miniſter to Philip IV. of 
Spain, impriſoned him for being too free with his admini- 
ſtratiom and government; nor did be obtain his liberty, till 
that miniſter was diſgraced. He died in 1945, according 
to ſome; but, as others fay, in 1647. 1 ap, he was 
| ; ave been 
extremely learned; and it is armed by his intimate friend, 


h © ws wrote the prkfirt to his, volume 9 s, that he 
. 


Tongues. 


5 QUEEN (Vhcnart IE), a French Dominican, and 2 
very learned man, was born at Pologne in 1661. He was 


deeply Nilled in the Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew languages ; 


SEED 00 TITS TT. RT 
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+ 0d 


in 


it fins Retebfie,** 2 mY ind well-written work, 
Wen called Fs book ® And quite des Tens Diiture,” He 


ed Hſe greatly to the ſtudy of the after churches, - 


and os Pn 4 ahd in pariſcular ufote a 
rayer upon 


vithops 1 who, fay's 2 Spay no more re 2 
« hfputth, than 215 s & 1 e 


gainſt Cou- 


« Gfeel ehe, AV 4 hen did out of great 7 to Sicele de 
Popery, and to promote the g jy of of his charchs : but he dick e, X19, 


a thing, for which both Prot ri and Learning were 
obliged to him, and on which account chiefly he is mferted 
here, hen he pub ine in 1717 an edition in Greek an 
Latin of the works of Joannes Damaſcenus, in 2 vols, folio. 
This did him great honour : for the notes and differtaci 

which accompany his edition, ſhtw kim to have been Om 
the moſk E them of ba age. His exceflive zeal for the 


credit of the Roman church made him publ; another work. 


in to, called, . Panoplia contra ſchiſma 5 


7 


wich he endeavours to refuce all thoſe impurarions of prides 
ambition, avarice, and ufurpation, that have fo juſfiy been 
brought” againlt it. He projected, and had very . 
vanced, 2 very Hrge work, which was to have cxhibited an 
ii Zorical account of all the patriarchs and inferior 

that have filled the ſees in Africa and the Eait ; he firſt 
volume was 
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173333 
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es 7 ke ſo — 
ſovereign perfection to cunſiſf in annihilating 
e * rs 
remain ever after in ſuch a e 


a5 to de utterly regardleſ of what happens ta the bady : from 


— pred pretended, or at leaſß their enemies pre 
no real act was meritoriaus. as. crimi 


MO <. - 
ao part in ĩt. . 
IN Molinos, —— who- was born in thi « 


5 ante in 2627. He entered into prieſts arders, but: 


eocleſiaſti cal benefice : ſo that he ſeems. mn 
bee bo the wee of whe bcc, aA 
ing any privateedvantage by it. He was a man af ſenſe 
and: lear dis life very exact and exemplary, Da he 
never — thoſe ee ſo much maguihed. in 


caureh of gg a ated; ad contemplation ar 


r . nd. — 
CS 


. of the oidinations of the Fa 


1 wits this ride, © Oriens | 
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QUIETISTS, 


the myſtical devotion. He was poſſeſſed with u great yea) 
+ propagating it, and with that view went aid ſettled at 
where he wrote a book called * Il Quida Spirituale, 
apy ered Guide,” which was publiſhed ih 1673. 1: 

no er came out, than it was greedily read bot Io Ital 
and Spain; it was highly eſteemed, and Naiſed the reputation 
of the author ſo 8 that his acquaintatee came to be ge- 
nerally coveted, The firſt perſons in Rome ſeemed to Uh 
hue chemſelves wb his friendſhip : ow were Writ to him 
com all parts of Europe: ſome ſecular priefts both at Rome 
and Naples declared in his favour, and conſulted him as an 
oracte, Some fathers of the oratory, particularly Coloredi, 
Ciceri, * Petrucei, who wo at wards ks ed to 
the joined him heartily : and many e cardinals 
hah to court his acquaintacs as if they eſteemed 

It yo fmallt honour to de reckoned in the number of Moli. 
nos s friends. Even the Pope himſelf took very particular 


| — ordered him an apartment in his palace, and 


r marks of his eſteem. 
the prodigious credit that Molinos 
he e 


troubled. They faw plainly enou enough, rom 


ehngs women inthe evrſ th hey were rar. de of re- 
al- 


— ant fel; ks BA F Wa 
and-facrifice of Chriſt, and of the other m of Chriſtia- 
. 933 
ve out that he was deſcended probably from a Jewiſh 
„ 
which inclined him to favour thoſe religions. 

Thus Molinos faw himſelf openly gory” eat vi- 
gour and malice : 20d be was alſo ſappoſed to l with 
no Jeſs vigour in a more private way. The power of the Je- 
Suits was W in France, N 


having 


where met with, began 


QUIETISTS, 


in the Dominicans church, before the college of cardinals; 
ud was condemned for life to a priſon, whither be was 


years at Rome in the- 


vas forced to recant his errors publicly on a ſcaifold erected 5 


as. much hated as _ 
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For a more particular account of the doctrine of the Gict- 


üjfls, ſee 4 letter of Dr. Blitner; in the firſt 22051 of his 


ge,“ printefin' 168g, ranks!” 


Bayle'sDiQ, 
—» Gaillet 7. 


Jugemens, 
&c, tom. Vo 


Art. 
GRAN. 


Sorderians. ſome ſuppoſe, to enten Lewis 
voce Quillet, ti continue at Loudun, or even in Rane; and therefore 


1 


- marſhal D*Etrees, the French awibaſſadar; 


began his poem called * Callipedia;“ me AP edition of 
which was printed at Ley den, 165 „ title, Cal- 
1 


miſſed hint with x promiſe of the next god \abBey"rhit ſhould 


nal Richelieu, was ſent to take N e of the famous 


- and; believing it to be all a fares with a view of 
ptuſſed and confounded him.  Exubardemont' Was" offended 


_ © &iviliry,. thar Made Him his friend ever after. 
| cond edition of e was Printed at Paris, 1650 


* LLET (Cravvivs),' ations Pivdch ies 
talent was' Tae poetry, was born at Chin in Tou- 


raine, about 1602. He Rudel phyſic, and ptactiſecd it for 
ſome years in the begingin ing of His Nie. When Mr. De 
Eaubardemdnt, counſellor of Rate, and à crenture of cardi. 


pretended poſſeſſion of the nuns of Loudun, with ftret in. 
ſtructions doubtleſs to find it real, Quillet in itt fat" town; 


it, challenged the devil of thoſe nuns, and uttetly 105 


at it, and iſſueck out à warrant againſt Qeiller; wh, 
ceivitig the mummery to be carried on by Cardiflal! R Bichehes, 
in order to deftroy the” wntfkpp ppy eat ratidier, and With 25 

thought IE rot ſafe 


immediately retired into Italy. This mult 5 no 
about 1634, When Grandier was executed,” 
Arriving at Rome, he paid his” reſpects frequently” to th 
: ſoon 

after received into his ſervice; as erer of the embaſſy, 
He ſeems to have returned with the marſflaf to France, fas 


the death of cardinal Richelieu. While he was at Rome, he! 


vidii Leti Callipædla, "Fei de pulchræ protis” Kabendz ra- 
6 tione. Calvidius Letus is almoft an 1 of his 
name. It is not known, what made him angry with by 
dinal Mazarine; but it is certain, that he reſſected ye 

titically upon his emĩnefice itt this poem. The carding For 
for him upon it; and, after {me Kind expoftalztions upon 
what he had written, affared Mitt of luis effeer; and dif- 


Alf; which he accordingly conferred upon him à few month 
after: and this gane an effect upon OpMfer, chat h. 
decicated the ſecond edition of His boo tb te cardinul, afte 
having expungel the paſſages which had given hint offener 
It is remarkable, that fade Cbeſar behaved” im the ſam 
manner, when he WAS lampobned by! Catullus: hie invited 
the poet to ſupper; and treated him with fach 4 * 
E Je 


Wit 


QUILLET. 828 
with many additions, and Quillet's on name to it: an 
the author ſubjoined t other pieces of Latin poetry, ane 
« Ad RAIN UIDy " which, is a fictitious ame for forme cour- 
tier ; another, In obitum Petri Gaſſendi, inſignis Philo- 
« ſophi. d AAronomi. Theſe are all dhe productions o 
Ouller which euer paſſed the preſs; although he wrote a 
Joop Latin poem in:twelve books, intituled Henriciados : 
in honour of Hemy IV. of France, and ee. all the 
ſatires of Juvenal-ipro-French. g. 
As 1 0 « Callipzdia, w 3 to cnnceive, en | 
yery.greedily fend; and though the ſubject is not always | 
treated with, the greateſt ſplidity, yet the verſtfication is allow- 8 
ed to he every. Where beautiful. 9 writers, however, 
have loudly objected o oenain particulatĩties in this paem, 
and cenſured the author very ſeverely for them. This ab- 
60 * bat,” A :Baillet, * intending 10: teach men how to get Tom: v, * 
pretty children, has endeavoured to reduce all the precepts ad. 
af iat newy art into faur- books, in Latin verſe, __ | 
« < Callipmdia.” be daes not infom the public, how 
« he. gained; his knowdedge. of fo many tare particulars, * 
+ was.neverthelcſs obſerved, that, for an Abbot, he knew 
* more.on-tus-article, than the moſt experienced among abe 
4 . e e e capable of teaching even natun 
4 herſelf.—At is Haid, . 
touched: but it alſo contains 
# pes ee and unworthy 2 
of modeſty ; and he ſeems every where 
to. . read Petronius.” In anſwer to this, 
M. de la Moanqpe bas obſerved, in a note upon Baillet, 
that Quillet ras no beneficed man, nor had any connec- 
. —— — 
Bayle go roy 10 in Quillet; „ whoſe verſifics- 
tian, 18 * and the poet appears therein _ 
* to have danced tins avg mare than 'Petronius. 
« 'Fhoſe- were not miſtaken, who told Baillet, that the a2 
thor ſpeabs nlainly concerning procreation; but it isa 
3 1 ˖ ˙ I ns mg any fenſe:of 
Abbot - Quallet ſaying nothing but wat is 
2 writers on phyc. As to the merit gf 
the poem, though it has uſually been much admired, and an 
r ee eee UT De 
h Monneye, a moſt competent and able judge, has höhen 
ef it in terms not at all. favourable. He thinks che gast 
xception/itchas met with, awing priggipally to the fue 
an ee is oſten . a very frivolous Wa, e- 
lx in the tecapd * * 
2 | CEFming 


526. „ IEUTETET. 


'cerning the different influences of the conflellations upon tl 

conception. He will not allow the vetſification to reſemble 5 

either that of Lucretius or Virgil, blames the diction as in. 5 

correct, and diſcovers alſo errors in quantity. This is the 5 

— 1 which the critic and poet has paſſed upon Quil- Fe 

Menagians, 's poem. A third edition of the  Callipzdia” was neatly . 

| Þ:234. printed at London in 1708, Bvo'; to Which, beſides the two 2 

| little Latin poems above- mentioned was ſubjoined ( Scz. h 

<« volz Sammarthani Pædotrophiæ, ſive de puerorum educa. Ic 

. E 8 aa . e 3 

xar- Quillet died in 1661, aged 59; and left all his papers, to- ; 

Taunus. gether with five: ee for the n 5 

poem in honour! of Henry IV, to Menage: but this, on & 

ſome account or other, was never executed, | * 

Life of Mr. QUIN' (Jams), a celebrated comedian, was born in the 1 

lame, See pariſh of St. Paul, Covent Garden, London, 1693. Va. 

| rious are the reports of his family. Some have averred, Bl f 

that his father was an American; that James was- the ille- * 

' gitimate iſſue! of a criminal correſpondence,” which his fa- 2 
ther kept up in Ireland on his return from the Weſtern be- 

miſphere; and that on this account ie dere deprived of ti 1 

patrimonial expectations. This «imaginary lineage wi | 

never allowed by Quin himſelf: on . y, he always 4 

aſſerted that his father was an Engliſh gentleman, who, 1 

ſome years after his ſon's birth, ſettled in Ireland, and was hi 


poſſeſſed of a ſmall fortune, which bis natural generoſity and 
beneficence greatly indumbered. James's education was ſuch 2 
as ſuited a gentleman: after having gone through the ne- 
ceſſary prelude. of grammar- ſchool learning, he was ſent to 

_ the univerſity of Dublin, where he remained till he was neat WW bo 
twenty years of age. His father deſigned him for the bar; b. 
and at this period he came over to England to purſue his 


ſtudies in the Law. To this end he took chambers in the — 

Temple, and for ſome time ſtudied “ Coke upon Littleton "WW . 

with the uſual ſucceſs of young Templars, who conſider their ne 

fituation ſo particularly adapted for pleaſure, as to be no wa 

| compatible with ſo dry and tedious an application. A life oy e 

_ \gaiety and diflipation'.took place; and he found 'a much ca 

3 oo 5 | þ 35 ood diſpoſition to read Shakſpeare, than the Statute t ba 

A441 large. About this time his father died, when he found of 

| - his patrimony ſo-very ſmall, that there was no. poflibility oil be 
| his ſupporting himſelf upon it; and this: naturally induceiſj . 

1 "ew. dim to begin ſeriouſiy to think of availing himſelf of thoſt pf 

tents which nature had beſtowed upon him, and to repal 


ES 8 effects of — 


* 


| QUITN. 
liberal hoſpitality; ' His good. ſenſe ſoon pointed out to bim, 


but at a very diſtant period; 4 I One 
Theſe reaſons | ſoon induced him to quit his preſent pur» 
ſuit, and there appeared to him no where ſo fair a proſpect 
as the ſtage. He had many requiſites to form a goed actor: 
an expreflive countenance; a marking eye; a clear voice, 
full and melodious; an extenſive memory, founded upon a 
long application to the claſſic authors: an enthuſiaſtic ad- 
miration of Shakſpeare; a happy and articulate pronuncia- 
tion; and a majeſtic figure. He had for ſome time aſſoci- 


ated with moſt of the capital actors of this period: he Was 
frequently in company with Booth and Wilks, and formed 
a very ſtrict intimacy with Ryan. It was to the laſt of theſe, 


that he opened his mind with reſpect to coming upon the 


ſtage, and who introduced him to the managers of the thea- 
tre royal in Drury: Lane; and they engaged him in Auguſt 
1717, to appear the ſucceeding winter. Quin firſt made 


his appearance at Drury-Lane in 1718. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1720, that he had an opportunity of diſplaying his 


great theatrical powers. Upon the revival of * Tbe Merry 


„Wives of Windſor“ at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, be per- 
formed the part of Falſtaff; and the firſt night of bis ap- 
pearance in this character be ſurpriſed and aſtoniſnhed the 
audience. But an affair happened at this time, which gave 
him ſome trouble, and more uneaſineſs. There was at that 
time upon Drury-Lane theatre a ſubaltern player, or rather 
faggot, whoſe name neyer made its appearance in the bills, 
and therefore will ſcarce be found in the annals of the thea- 


tres of that period. Williams, however was the name he 


bore: he was a native of Wales, and not the leaſt nettle- 
ſome of his eountrymen. He performed the part of the 
meſſenger in the tragedy of Cato; and in ſaying, * Cefar 
« ſends health to Cato, he pronounced the laſt word Nato; 
which ſo ſtruck Quin, that he replied, with his uſual cool- 
neſs, Would he bad ſent a better meſſenger.“ This reply 


ſo ſtung Williams, that from that moment he yowed re- 


venge; he followed Quin into the green-room, When he 


came off the ſtage; and, after repreſenting the injury he 
had done him, by making him appear ridiculous in the eyes 


of the audience, and thereby hurting him in his profeſſion, 


he called him to an account as a gentleman, and. infifted _ 


upon ſatis faction: but Quin, with his uſual philoſophy and 
humour, endeavoured to rally his paſſion. Thi 
fuel 36, bis. Antagoniſt's gage, e Without, farbe e 


ry 


that, as he had made but a very ſmall progreſs in the ſtudy 
of the law, ſo he could not expect to reap the fruits of it 
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TUN. 
trance, retired, and walted for Quin under the plazta, oll 
his return from the tavern to his lodgings : Williams Ol 


upon him, and a'xencounter, enſued, in Which Williams fell. 
Quin was tried for this affair at the "Old Bailey; and it was 


brought in manſlaughter, to the entire ſarisfaRtion. of the 


<ourt, and all who were acquainted: with the origin and pro- 
grels of this quarrel. | 

The next capital charactot he appeared 8 8— 
Tan- F 5 1 of Sir John Brute, in the % Provoked 
Wise! This play, which was written by Sir John 
Vanbragh, was revived at Druty-Lane about 55285 ; aſter 


Having deen laid aſide for Meret years, on Account of its 


immoral. tendency. Many of dhe molt offentive parts were 
now omitted ;-and the whole night- ſcene, where Sir John 


Brute appears in woman 's apparel, was ſubſtituted for one, 
herein the knight repreſented in inebriate parſon, and as 


ſuch a profeſſed debaushee. The run of the © Beggar's 
4 Opera, * about the time of the revival of the Provoked 
4 Wife” at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, prompted Quinto. leave 
that theatre; where-his talents. lay: dormant, as. he could 
Neither perform the part of Macheath, nor that till. more 
desen 0 one of Haflequin, which the managet conſidered 
as a more capital part than Hamlet or Cato, and therefore 
kept! it meat to himſelf, When Quin firſt engaged at 

he ſucceeded the elder Mills in all the {capital 
parts of inigedy : but it was upon Booth's quitting che ſtage f 
-on' account” of his Hlneſs, that: ware ſhane forth in all his 
ſplendor; and yet he had the diffdenge, upon che firſt night 
* his appearing in Cato, 10 inſert in the bills, that “ the 

part ef Cate would be only attempted by Mr. Quin.“ 

"The modeſty of this invitation * a full houſe and a 
favourable: s - OWN: Ex merit 


hy Theke to che Gas- . voy he FE; his ar! . 
— whole houſe that they were inſtant A 
continuedacelamation, Booth cone! Booth outdape !” 
| Wet this: was got the ſummit of his ;applauſe 3, for, when 
de repeated the famous {oli uy, be; was duc do dar. 
- Sree, that, though it avas Hubmitting & to an e 
indulges'te autience. with: its 'repetition.. 
We no ſec Quin arrived at ehe ſummit ol his profeſſion, 
bene he remained without u rival for full ten years, - But 
though he was in 1910 poſſeſſion of / * upon the 


92 * 11 lar, 


« 


Q'U IN; - 


Rage, the ſtage itſelf did not continue in this peaceable ſtats ' 


all this while. Various were the fermentations. and fevo- 


Jutions of the theatre during the courſe of this period, in 


which Quin's- intereſt and character were very immediately 
concerned. When Cibber had thrown himſelf out of Fleet-- 
wood's confidence, Quin ſupplied his place in preſiding over 
rehearſals, and the peruſal of ſuch new plays as were offered. 
There is a ſtory told of him concerning his behaviour to an 
author upon one of theſe occaſions, which carries with it. 
a good deal the air of truth. A poet had put a tragedy, 
which he had juſt finiſhed, into his hands one night behind 
the ſcenes, whilſt he was ſtill dreſſed for the character he had 


performed. Quin put it into his pocket, and never, thought 


any more about it: the bard, who was very impatient to 


know his ſentiments with regard to the piece, waited upon 


him one morning, in order to hear his doom. Quin gave 
ſome reaſons for its not being proper for the ſtage, after hay- 
ing learned the title and fable, which he was before un- 
acquainted / with: upon which the poet, Whoſe Muſe had 


flattered him with the view of a new ſuit of cloaths, as well 


as the clearing of a chandler-ſhop ſcore, 1 I 
voice defired to have. his. piece returned. © There,” fai 
Quin, *it hes in the window.” Upon which poor Bayes 


to be a comedy, and his was a whereupon 
Quin of the miſtake,” who very pleaſantly ſaid. Faith 


repaired to the window, and took up a play, End 


te Sir, I have certainly loſt your 41 « Loſt my play l. 


cries the poet, almoſt thunder-ftruck? © Yes, by G-d, 1 
„have,“ replied Quin; but look ye, here is a'drawer 


« full of both comedies and tragedies—take any two. v 
vill in the room of it. But this no way ſatisfied the 


poet, who inſiſted upon his play, or a benefit : c if not, Sir, 
ſays he, I ſhall commence a proſecution agaĩnſt you and the 
« duch were the terms of the bard ;—he had 
the run of the houſe, and was completely ſatisfied. .' 
In 1748, Quin, having taken umbrage at Rich's bela 
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QUIN., 
Lam at Bath, Quin.” Rich thought this by no means 
a ſufficient apology for his. behaviour, and returned an 
anſwer, in almoſt. as laconic, though not quite ſo civil a 
manner, Stay there, and be damned. Rien.“ This 
reply loſt the public one of the greateſt ornaments of the 
ſtage ; for, as he and Garrick" did not agree very well to- 
gether, whilſt they continued rival actors, he could not 
brook ſubmitting to his competitor in dramatic fame; and, 
as he now took a firm reſolution of never engaging again 
with ſo inſolent a blockhead, as he ſtyled Rich for this 
anſwer, there was no theatrical door open for him, unleſs 
he had turned opera ſinger. He, nevertheleſs, came from 
Bath in 1 74%) to play Othello at Covent-Garden/ theatre, 
for the benefit of the ſufferers by the fire in Cornhill,--which 
happened the 25th of March 1748 and he afterwards con- 
tinued many years to come conftantly to London, to per- 
form the eharacter of Sir John Falſtaff, for his old and truſty 
friend Ryan: but, in 1754, having loſt. two of his front 
teeth, he was compelled” to decline the taff, und wrote 3 


comic epiſtle to Ryan upon the occaſion,  ' 
My dear friend, PETS , 


There is no perſon; on earth whom I would: ner 
« ſerve than Ryan—but, by G-d, I will while Falſtaff for 


6: 1 * % 

8 

A 
Pat,” | 


- Whilſt Quin continued our the ſtage, | he conſtantiy 
ys om with the grea niuſes of the age, and was 

It known to Pope and Swift; but there was none for 
whom he entertained a higher eſteem than Mr, Thomſon, 
authot of the *©' Seaſons,” and. many dramatic pieces. This 
gentleman, by the death of Lord Talbot his patron, found 
himſelf reduced to a ſtate of precarious dependance. In this 


* 


fituation,: having created ſome few debts, and his creditors 


finding that he had no longer any certain ſupport, became 


riends, which his mode 
One of theſe oceaſions furni 


would not permit him to alk. 
d Quin with an rtunity 


inexorable; and imagined ly finement to force that from 


ol diſplaying the natural goodneſs of his heart, and the diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of his friendſhip. Hearing that Thomſon was 
confined in a ſpunging houſe for à debt of about ol. he re- 


paired to the place; and, having enquired for him, was intro- 


_ duced to the bard, Thomſon was a good deal diſconcerted 


at ſeeing Quin, as be had always taken pains de concert his 
wants; and the more ſo, as Quin told him he was come to 
ſup with him. His anxiety this head was however re- 


moved, upon Quin's informing him, that, as he erer k 
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QUIN 


| ould have been inconvenient to have had the ſupper areſſed 


in the place they were in, he had ordered it from an adja- 
cent tavern ; and, as a prelude, half a dozen of claret was 
introduced. Supper being over, and the bottle circulating 


pretty briſkly, Quin ſaid, ' It is time now we ſhould 
© balance accounts. This aſtoniſhed Thomſon, who 


imagined he had ſome demand upon him - but Quin perceiv- 


ing it, continued, “ Mr. Thomſon, the pleaſure I have had 
c in peruſing your works, I cannot eſtimate at leſs than a 


c hundred pounds, and I inſiſt upon now acquitting the 
« debt.“ On ſaying this, he put down a note of that va- 
lue, and took his leave, without waiting for a reply: © _ 


— Quin's judgement in the Engliſh language, joined to his 7%, 
merit as an actor, recommended him to the 'obſervation of 


the prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty,” who ap- 
pointed him to inſtruct his children in the true pronunciation 
of their -mother tongue. And being informed, with what 


elegance and noble propriety his majeſty delivered his firſt 
ſpeech! from Uh, Grohe, he cried oat in a kind of extaſy— - 
« Ay—I taught the boy!“ Nor did his majeſty forget his 


old tutor, though ſo remote from court; for it is politively 
averred, that, ſoon after his acceflion to the throne, he gave 


orders, without any application being made to him, that a 


genteel penſion ſhould be paid Mr. Quin during his life. It 
is true; that Quin was not in abſolute need of this royal 
benefaction; for, upon quitting the ſtage, he thought it 
was prudent to make ſome proviſion for the remainder of 
his days; and as be was never married, and had none but 
diſtant relations, be reſolved to fink half of his ſmall for- 
tune, in order to procure an eaſy competence. "The duke of 


ing of his deſign, ſent fot him; and generouſly told him, 


that he would grant him an annuity for his life, upon better 


terms than any he could procure from perſons who profeſſed 


this ſort of Work: and ſo' in reality he did; for Quin cb 


tained 2001. a year for 20001. 


ith this proviſion them, 


and about 20601; tyore-in the funds, he retired to Bath, a 4 
place he had always in his eye for a retrrat; as the manner 
of living, and the company that aſſociated there, were {o 
nfonant to his plan of life. He accordingly hired. 


entirely con 
a houſe there, and had it fitted up in a decent, not « 


manner. 


,: 1 


From the dicke that Quin retired from the ſtage, 4 g 


harmony ſubſiſted, and a regular correſpondence was-cartied 


on, between” Garrick and Him z and when he paid à viſit 
to his friends in the metropolis FE 2 . 
e m 2 . 3 


o always profeſſed a great regard for him, hear- 


$31 


N 
; 


ject was © Lyſis and Heſperia:” Spain being 
ria, and France by Lyſis. Quinaut had juſt gaj 


QUIN, 


did in autumn, he as conſtantly paſſed a week or two Wich 


Garrick, at Hampton. His laſt. excurſion thither, in the 
ſummer 1765, was productive of the moſt agreeable ſallies 
of wit and merriment: Garrick's travels furniſhed ſuch new 
and entertaining topics of diſcourſe, and Quin's remarks ſuch 
unexpected ſtrokes of fancy, as enlivened the converſation 
to a degree almoſt incredible. While at Hampton, he had 


an eruption on his hand, which the faculty were of opinion 
would turn to a mortification ; and this intimation greatly 


damped his ſpirits, as the thought of loſing a limb appeared 
to him more terrible than geath itſelf: he therefore reſolved, 
let what would be the conſequence, not to ſuffer an am- 


putation. Whether this proſpect ſo violently affected his 


fpirits as to throm him into an hypochondria, or whether the 
natural habit of his body brought on a fever, this much is 
certain, that one of the malignant kind ſucceeded ; and when 
he was out of all danger with reſpect to his hand, he was 


During his illneſs, he had taken ſuch. large quantities of 


bark, as to occaſion. an ineeſſant drought, Whieh nothing 


_ could aſſuage; and, being willing to live as long as he could 
without pain, he diſcontinued taking any medicines .for up- 


wards of a week before his death, and during this period 
was in very good ſpirits. The day before he died, he drank 
2 bottle of claret; and, being ſenſible. of his approaching 


end, be ſaid, „He could wiſh that the laſt tragic feene 


4 


<<. was over, though he was in hopes he ſhould be able to 
go through it with becoming dignity” He was not 
millaken, and departed Jan. 21, 1766, in bis 73d year. 

- QUINAUT (PRI), a celebrated French poet, was 
born of a good family at Paris in 1635. He cultivated po- 
etry from his infancy, and was but eighteen, When bis 
comedy, called Les Saurs-rivales,” was brought upon the 
Gage. This was ſucceeded by fifteen dramatic pieces, 


which were played between the years 1654 and 1666, At 


the marriage of Lewis XIV. a kind of allegorical tragedy was 
to be compoſed; and Quinaut, being a young man of an 
agreeable appearance, was pitched upon to do it. Ihe ſub- 
3 Hoſpe- 

ed à great 
reputation by his © Falſe Tiberius; which, though a bad 
performance, met with prodigious ſucceſs. :< Lyſis” had not 
. the ſame fortune: it was played at the Louvre in 1660, but 


bad nothing beautiful, except the machinery. In the mean 
time, Quinaut was not entirely devoted to poetry: he 1 
22 ? SPINS. Pl 


a 1 rr, 1 J-0 
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0 NAU T. 
ied himſelf to the f the law, and made his fortune 
y it ; for, martying the widow of a rich merchant, to whom 
he had been very uſeful in his profeſſion, he was by hermeans 
advanced to wer place of denn of accounts, 
. He afterwards turned himſelf to the compoſing of operas, 
which were ſet to muſie by the famous Lully; . Lully was 
| charmed with à poet, whoſe verſes-were — ſo full of force, 
but that they eaſily yielded to the capricious airs of muſic. 
The ſatiriſts of his time laſhed him on this account: they re- 
| | preſented his poetry as without nerves; and ſaid of his verſes, 
as ſome cenſors did of Horace's, that 2 thouſand ſuch might 
| be made in a day. Boileau is frequently ſevere on our author, 
not for the feeblenels of his poetry, but for its ſoftneſs, its 
te monk; irs . to enarvate the mind and S 
the mor | 
3 la morale Jubrique | 
N . G Loy rechauſt de bur & ta muſique.” 7 


Boileau had occaſion to ſpeak of Quinaut more 2 
| and it ma 3 ang re ; 


: to be found in his * Critical Reflections upon ſome Pabages 
l © in . cre and runs thus: I do not mean here to caſt Regection 
4 c the lea fur upon the memory of Mr. Quinaut, who, not- III. | 
i « withſtanding all our poetic fracas, died in friendſhip with 

« me. Hehad, I own, a great deal of genius, and a very 
5 ( ſingular talent in writing verſes fit for muſic. But then 
8 t theſe verſes had no great force in them, nothing elevated: 

< and it was their very ſeebleneſs, which made them fitter 


N 4 for the muſician, to whom they owe their principal glory. 
In ſhort, his * Operas? are the only part of his works that 
are enquired after, and principally for the fake of the mu- 


= & fic that accompanies them: his other dramatic piecus have 
8 <« long fince ceaſed to be acted, fo RD Fer that ſcarcely any one 
N <« remembers it. As to Mr. Quinaut himſelf, he was a very 
. « honeft man; and withal ſo modeſt, that 1 am perſuaded, 
* if he were alive, he would not be leſs offended with the 


of extravagant praiſes given him by Mr. Perrault, than with 
e the ſtrokes in my fatires.” Quinaut has found another 

b. advocate in Voltaire, who commends bim for his lyrie 

* poetry, and for the mildneſs with which he oppoſed the 

a « unjuſt ſatires of Boileau, —Quinaut,” ſays he, ina manner 
45 <« of wtiting altogether new, and the more difficult ſor its 
„ ſeeming eaſineſs, deſerves likewiſe 2 place among Deb deen g, 
a8 < Hluftrious can raries. It is well known, wink hows ing of Core 
+ 6 little juſtice Boileau abend rr poet : neille, R-. 


QU INA Ur. 


« able in other reſpects, had never learned to ſacrifice. to the 
« Graces. It was in vainy that he ſought all his life to 
„ humble a man, whoſe acquaintance with them was his 
<« diſtinguiſhing excellence. The trueſt elogium of a poet 
is, When his verſes are thought worthy the regard of poſ. 
<« terity. This has happened to whole ſcenes of Quinaut: 
an advantage, which no Italian opera ever yet attained, 

Ide French muſic has continued in a Rate of ſimplicit 
ich is not to the taſte of any nation 2 but the artleſs aſd 
I inimitable ſtrokes of nature, which frequently 5 * cage! 
= © many charms in Quinaut, ſtill pleaſe, in all parts o 
< Europe, thoſe who underſtand our language, and are poſ- 
& ſefſed of a refined taſte. Did antiquity furniſh ſuch a 
— poem as © Armida, with what veneration would it be re- 
| — *<. ceived! But Quinaut is a modern.“ TE bis 
ch. 29. ans This poet died in 1688, after having enjoyed a handſome 
under the penſion from Lewis XIV. many years. We are tald, that 
«. ated Af he was an extreme penitent, in his laſt illneſs, for all his com- 
politions which tended to inſpire love and pleaſure. We 
d not forget to obſerve, that he was choſen a member 
of the French 2 1670, and of the academy of in- 


 tcripton: in 1674. life is prefix } to the edition of his 
1 e eee 
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Den = QUINTILIANUS (iancus Fantus), an illuſtrious 


Annales 


— rhetorician and critic of antiquity, and a moſt excellent au- 


Di, Lond. thor, was born in the beginning of the reign of Claudius 
2698, 80. Cefar, about the year of Chriſt 42. Auſonius calls him 
Hiſpanum and gurri 3 whence it has uſually been 
chat be was a native of Calagurris, or Calahorra, 
in Spain. It may be ſo: it is however certain, that he was 
fent to Rome, even in his childhood, where he ſpent his 
vouth, and compleated his education; having applied him- 
jelf muſt particularly to che cultivation of the ars oratoria. 
In the year 61, Galba was ſent by the emperor Nero into 
Spain, as governor of one of the provinces there: and 
Qui being then nineteen years old, is ſuppoſed to have 
attended him, and to have taught rhetoric in the city of Ca- 
lagurris, all the while Galba continued in Spain, 
hence it is, that, according to ſome, he was called Calagurri- 
tanus, and not from his being born in that city, I heſe are 
in hort, that he was actually born in Rome, all 
us Kindred and connections belonging to that city, and his 
whole life from his infancy being ſpent there, except the ſeven 
years of Galba's government in Spain: and the memorable line 
of Martial, addrefing him thus, Gloria Romany, N 
TS ; 3 8 ö ti , 
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QUINTILIANUS. 


1 tiliane, tog ſavours ſuch a ſuppoſition: Mar- 
tial, who was 2 Spaniard, being fond of claiming his 
celebrated countrymen in his “ Epigrams.” Inthe year 68, 


intilian with him: who there taught rhetoric at the ex- 

ce of the government, being allowed 2 | out of the 
public treaſury, He taught it with the reputation, 
and formed many excellent orators, who did him great ho- 
nour; among whom was the younger Pliny, who continued in 


his ſchool, to the year 73. n | 


and then, 1 Domitian to retire, he applied 
himſelf to compoſe his admirable book, called < Infſtitpriones 
„ Oratorjz,” This is the moſt complete work of its kind, 
which has left us; and the deſign of it is to form a 

ect orator, who is accordingly conducted therein, and 
furniſhed with proper inſtructions, from his birth even to his 
death,” It abounds with excellent precepes of all kinds, re- 
lating to manners as well as criticiſm ; and cannot be read by 
perſons of any age, but with the greateſt profit and advan- 
tage, It would have been vaſtly tothe 

+ world, fays Mr. Bayle, © 


s works been Dre. 


535 


2 | = pun or Pears nl -& wa — 


frſt entire copy of the © Inffitutiones Oratociz,” for the 
Quinthan then in Italy was 
was diſcovered by by Pozgius at the bottom of an old tower in 
the monaſtery of St. Gall, at the dime of holding the councit 
of Conſtance. The moſt uſcful edivon of this work is that 
of Capperonerivs, at Paris, 1725, in folio, whatever the ver- 
dal critics may foy of Burman's, 1720, in two volumes 48. 
Capperonerius F 


editions of it. 


In the mean 
for juſt 88 but exbibited alſo his eloquence at the bar.” 


„ wiſhed, that all perſons, who mean to be authors, eee, 


He pleaded, as he Nenn aim 
ſence 3 and grew into repute, his pleadings lit v. in 
rr This 


practice however, which by the help of Hort-baud! prevailed 


in Rome, as it has fince done in other countries, fometmes 


did vaſt injury to authors, by occatoning their works: ts 
appear ns ey gn Quinthan ſuffered 


on this account, as the tollowng —— 
n 
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5 e nus was, whether he threw his wife headlong, or whether 
Inſt. Orat, <6 ſhe voluntarily caſt herſelf down. This is the only plead. 
Prin “ ing,” ſays be, „I have yet publiſhed, to which I will 
vil. c. 2. own I was induced by a youthful thirſt after glory. For 
mas to the reſt which go under my name, as they were 
«corrupted by the negligence of the writer, whoſe only view 
% was gain, they contain but very little of what I can call 
„ my own.“ This declaration of Quintilian, when he 
was growing old, and had retired from buſineſs, may teach 


us what judgement to form of the Declamationes, which - 


ſtill go under his name, and have frequently been printed 
with the ©« Inſtitutiones Oratoriz.” Burman tells us in his 
preface, that he ſubjoined them to his edition, not becauſe 
they were worthy of any man's time and pains, but that 
nothing might ſeem wanting to the curious. He will not 
allow them to be Quintilian's, but ſubſcribes to the judge- 


ment of thoſe critics, who ſuppoſe them to be the płoduc- 


tions of different rhetoricians in different ages; ſince, though 

none of them can be thought excellent, ſome are rather more 
elepant thin cer oo EE IE 3 
The anonymous dialogue * De Oratoribus, ſive de cauſis 

& corruptæ eloquentiæ, has ſometimes been printed with 
Quintilian's works; yet the erities do not ſuppoſe it to be 

his. Many aſcribe it to Tacitus, and it is commonly printed 

Fitzoſ- with the works of that hiſtorian; and a polite ſcholar, now 
born's Let · living, ſeems inclined to give it to the eee . Pliny; “ be- 
IXk IV. © cauſe,” ſays he, eit exactly coincides with his age, is ad- 
L dreſſed to one of his particular friends and correſpondents, 

* and is marked with ſome ſimilar expreſſions and ſentiments. 

«« But as arguments of this kind are always more impoling 

44 than ſolid,” he wiſely leaves it as „a piece, concerning 

© _ the author of which nothing ſatisfactory can be collected, 
only © that it is evidently a compoſition of that period, in 

„ which he flouriſhed,” What gave occaſion to its being 


afcribed to Quintilian, was, that he actually wrote a book 


| upon this very ſubject, and with this very title, as he himſelf 
| Ink. Orat. declares : yet the critics are convinced by arguments, which 
my w. are not worth inſerting here, that the dialogue, or rather 
fragment of the dialogue, now extant, is not that of which 
Quintilian ſpeaks, but the production of ſome other writer. 


Re Ys, 
Aan. 
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Fe FN ſpent the latter part of his life with great dig-- 
| and honour. - Some imagine, that he was conſul ; but 
 Avufoigin the words of Auſonius, on which they ground their ſuppoſi- 
Cru. tion, ſhew, that he did not poſſeſs the conſulſhip, but only the 


cConſular ornaments; honeſtamentæ nominis potius quam in- 
e ſignia poteſtatis:“ and we may add, that no mention is made 


QUINTILIANUS: 


ſtances were proſperous and flouriſhing,-yet he laboured under 


forced him to complain of the cruelty of his fate. In his 
4iſt year, he married a wife - who was but twelve years 


old, and loſt her when ſhe. was nineteen. He beſtows the 
bigheſt applauſes on her, and was inconſolable for her loſs. 


* 


She left him two ſons, one of whom died at five years old; 
and the other at ten, Who was the oldeſt, and poſſeſſed ex- 
traordinary talents. He bewails theſe loſſes moſt patheti- 


with being hard-hearted, if he ſhould employ his tongue 
benceforward in any thing but in inveighing againſt Heaven: 
and ge did not omit to ſay, that there is a malicious and jea- 


long-lived, "Whoever will turn to the proemium of the ſixth 
book of his'* Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ, may ſee, how in- 
decently the wiſeſt af the heathens indulged upon certain oc- 
caſions their impatience and murmuring. e 

Quintilian ſoon got the better of all this grief. Inſtead of 
burning his “ Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ, which was not then 
above half done, he continued and perfected them. He took 


a ſecond wife in a year or two after, by whom he had a 
daughter, hom he lived to ſee married; and who, at the 


time of her marriage, received a handſome dowry from the 


rank, which required her to be better fitted out, upon her 
arit going to him, than her father's circumſtances would ad- 


* 
1 
i 


not, ſhews at leaſt the piety of this great maſter. 
One blemiſh however there lies upon Quintilian's charac-. 
r, which cannot be paſſed over; and that is, his exceflive 


of his tame in che Faſti Conſulares.” It is certain; that | 
he was preceptor to the grandſons of the emperor Domitian's 
ſiſter. Though Quintilian's outward condition and circum» 


many domeſtic afflictions, which tired out his patience, and 


cally: he would have left off writing, and thrown into the 
ſre all his compoſitions: he was afraid he ſhould be charged 


mit of. Quintilian lived to be fourſcore years of age, or up- 
wards, as is pretty certainly determined; although the time 
of his death is not recorded. He appears from his works, 
and from what we are able to collect of him, to have beena 
man of great innocence and integrity of life. His “ Ora. 
« torial Inſtitutions?” contain a great number of excellent 
moral inſtructions; and it is a main principle inculcated in 
tem, that “ none but a good man can make a good orator 8 

which, if it is not altogether. true, as it is to be feared it is 


lattery of Domitian, whom he calls a God, and ſays, that. © 


e ought to be invoked in the firſt place. He calls him alſo a fr 
5 . 3 8 m 


37 


lous being, who does not ſuffer very promiſing children to be 


* 


younger Pliny, who had been bis ſcholar; in conſideration, Plinii pin. 
as we are told, that ſhe was married to a perſon. of ſuperior 32˙ lib. 6. 
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's 5 ing his leiſure hours in the mean time to the ſtudy of agri · 


auinTILIANUS 


| moſt holy cenfor of amber, and ſays, that there is in Rim 
a certain ſupereminent ſplendor of virtues. Which fort of 
panegyric muſt needs be highly offenſive to all who have 
read the hiſtory of that wicked emperor ; nor can any excuſe 
de made for Quintilian, but the neceſſity he was under, for 
the fake of ſelf-preſervation, of offering this incenſe” to a 
prince, malt greedy of flattery, and who ily ht probably ex. 
pect it the mere from one on whom he had conferred par- 
ticular favours, as he certainly had on Quintilian. It is re- 
2 that Martial, Sees and Julius F rontinus, bane 
is emperor in the Wee „ 


une MATSYS, ſometimes called che er of 
Wr was famous for baving been tratformed from a 
blackſmith to a painter, by the force of love, and for the ſake 
of à miſtreſs, He had followed the trade of a blackſmith 
and farrier near twenty years; when falling in love with a 
5 painter's daughter, who was very handſome, and diſliked 
nothing in him but his profeſſion, he quitted his trade, and 
| betook himſelf to painting; in which art, affiſted;by a good 
natural taſte, a maſter, and the power of love into the bar- 

in, he made a yety uncommon and ſurpriſing progreſs. 
He was a painful and diligent imitator of ordinary Fife and 
much better at repreſenting the defects than the beauties of 
nature. One of his beſt pieces is a deſcent from the croſs, in 
the chapel at the cathedra] of Antwerp: for which, and a 
multitude of other hiſtories and portraits, he od: a multi- 
tude of admirers ; eſpecially for his laborious neatneſt 7 — 
jn truth was the ren part of his character. He . 
old in 1529. His works are diſperſed * N 


Q bINTINIE (Jos de la), a famous French gardener, 
was born at Poictiers in 1626. After a courſe of philoſophy, 
be are himſelf to the law, and came to Paris in order to 
de admitted an advocate. He had a great deal of natural elo- 
gquence, which was alſo improved by learning; and acquitted 
himſelf ſo well at the bar, as to gain the admiration and 
eſteem of the chief magiſtrates. Tamboneau, preſident of 
the chamber of accounts, being informed of his merit, en- 
gaged him to undertake the preceptorſhip of his only ſon, 
"which Quintinie executed entirely to his ſatisfaction; apply- 


culture, towards which he had by nature a ſtrong inclination, 25 
He made his advantage of Columella, Varro, Virgil, and 17 
all authors ancient or modern, who had written about it; 74 


* —B EY which he made with b © 


pop 


pupil into Italy. All the gardens in Rome and about it were 
open to him; and he never failed to make the moſt uſeful. ob- 

ſeryations, 2 7 all along practice with theory. On his 
return to Paris, Tamboneau entirely gave up to him bis gar- 

den, to manage as he pleaſed; and Quintinie applied him- 

{elf to ſa intenſe. a ſtudy of the operations of nature in this 

way, that he ſoon became famous all over France. The 
prince of Conde, who is ſaid to have joined the pacific love 

of agriculture to a reſtleſs ſpirit for war, took great pleaſure 

in converſing with Quintinie, He came to England about 

16733 and, og, {a ſtay here, paid a viſit to Mr. Evelyn, 

who prevailed on him to communicate ſome directions con- 

cerning melons, for the cultivation of which Quintinie was 

' remarkably famous, They were tranſmitted to Mr. Evelyn 

from Paris; and afterwards, in 1693, publiſhed by him in | 
Engliſh.. Charles II. made Quintinie an offer of a confider= > * — 
able pepſion, if he would ſtay and take upon him the direc- 
tion of his * but Quintinie choſe to ſerve his own 
king, Lewis XIV. who erected purpoſely for him a new office 
of director general of all his gs fruit and kitchen gar- 
dens. The" royal gardens, while Quintinie lived, were the 


admiration: of the curious; and, when he died, the king 
himſelf was much affected with it, and could not forbear ſay- 

ing to his widow, that“ he had as great a loſs as ſhe had, 

« and never expected to have it-repaired.” Quintinie died 

very old, but we know not in what year. He greatly improved 

the art of gardening. and. tranſplanting trees: and his book, : 
intituled Directions for the management; of Fruit and 


Kitchen. Gardens, contains precepts which have been 

followed by all Europe. F WY 62 bop Þ SE Ys Nog WIE) In 
* QUINTUS: CALABER,, a Greek poet, who wrote 2 
"hy large * Supplement to Homer's Iliad'“ in fourteen books; 
243 in which a relation is given of the Trojan war, from the 
ao: death of Hector to the deſtruction of 'T roy. It is conjec- 


tured, from his ſtyle and manner, that he was either con- 
temporary with, or lived near the age of, Coluthus, Who 
wrote a poem on the rape of Helen in the fifth century; and 
with other authors, who flouriſhed at that time; for, ſays 


Rhodomannus, one of his editors, “ if we examine in a cri 

** tical way the diction of Quintus, Coluthus, Tryphiodorus. 

« Muſæus, the poet I mean who ſung the loves of Hero and 8 
« Leander, and Nonnus, we ſhall find a very exact reſem FR 
* blance between his. caſt and manner of writing and theirs ; Rd A 


6, whence. one may juſtly infer, that they lived about the n in 4 | 
* ſame time,” As to his country, ſome have concluded Fatt | 
: | PE, him Cilabrum. 
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neatly and 0, at Leyden, 1 
title, vin. Quinti Calabri Prætermiſſorum 


aulN TUS CALABER, 
kim to be a Smyrntean, and inſtead of Quintus Calaber, pape 


called him Quintus'Smyrnzus, becauſe in the 12th book he 


fpeaks of his having fed ſheep at Smyrna: but this ſeems to 
be but a ſimple foundation to build upon, ſince it may eaſily 
be conceived to be nothing more than a mere poetic fiction. 
In ſhort, nothing certain can be collected either concerning 
his perſon or his country; and ſo far, at leaſt, he may be 
compared to Homer. His poem was firſt made known by car. 
dinal Beffarion, whe diſcovered it in St. Nicholas's church, 
near Otranto in Calabria; whence the author was named 
Quintus Calaber. It is intituled ( Paralipomena,”” or © Præ- 


c termiſſa ab Homero; which, ſuppoſing Homer's poem to 
de imperfect and defective, has expoſed him to the cenfure and 
ſeverity of ſome critics. © The good man, fay they, „is 


« greatly deceived in thinking Homer wanted anything ta 
« complete him. The maſters of theaart of poetry all allow, 
<« that the © Iliad” is a finiſhed poem; and properly concludes 


< with the death of Hector, ſince the wa of Achilles, 
0 


that whatever 


then by 

o ' of all, 3644 

in vo, at den, 1734," With this 
1 | 118 Homero 
« Libri XIV. Grece, cum verſione Latina et integris emen- 
< dationibus Laurentii Rhodomanni & adnotamentis ſelectis 


Claudi Dauſqueii. Curante Joanne Cornelio de Pau, 
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